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CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I 

NAME 

Section i. The name of this Association shall be The Cath- 
olic Educational Association of the United States. 

ARTICI^ II 

OBJECT 

Section i. The object of this Association shall be to keep in 
the minds of the people the necessity of religious instruction and 
training as a basis of morality and sound education; and to 
promote the principles and safeguard the interests of Catholic 
education in all its departments. 

Sec. 2. To advance the general interests of Catholic educa- 
tion, to encourage the spirit of cooperation and mutual helpful- 
ness among Catholic educators, to promote by study, conference 
and discussion the thoroughness of Catholic educational work in 
the United States. 

Sec. 3. To help the cause of Catholic education by the pub- 
lication and circulation of such matter as shall further these ends. 

ARTICLE III 

DEPARTMENTS 

Section i. The Association shall consist of the Catholic 
Seminary Department; the Catholic College and University De- 
partment; the Catholic School Department. Other Departments 
may be added with the approval of the Executive Board of the 
Association. 

Sec. 2. Each Department regulates its own affairs and elects 
its own officers. There shall, however, be nothing in its regula- 
tions inconsistent with the provisions of this Constitution. 

(0 
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ARTICLE IV 

OFFICERS 

Section i. The officers of the Association shall be a Presi- 
dent General; several Vice Presidents General to correspond in 
number with the number of Departments in the Association; a 
Secretary General ; a Treasurer General ; and an Executive Board. 
The Executive Board sliall consist of these officers, and the 
Presidents of the Departments, and two other members elected 
from each Department of the Association. 

Sec. 2. All officers shall hold office until the end of the annual 
meeting wherein their successors shall have been elected, unless 
otherwise specified in this Constitution. 

ARTICLE V 
THE president general 

Section i. The President General shall be elected annually by 
ballot, in a general meeting of the Association. 

Sec. 2. The President General shall preside at all meetings 
of the Association, and at the meetings of the Executive Board. 
He shall call meetings of the Executive Board by and with the 
consent of three members of the Board, and whenever a majority 
of the Board so desire. 


ARTICLE VI 

THE VICE PRESIDENTS GENERAL 

Section i. The Vice Presidents General, one from each De- 
partment, shall be elected by ballot in the general meeting of the 
Association. In the absence of the President General, the First 
Vice President General shall perfonn his duties. In the absence 
of the President General and First Vice President General, the 
duties of the President General shall be pcrfomied by the Sec- 
ond Vice President General ; and in the absence of all these, the 
Third Vice President General shall perform the duties. In the 
absence of the President General and all Vice Presidents Gen- 
eral, a pro tempore chairman shall be elected by tlic Association 
on nomination, the Secretary putting the question. 
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ARTICLE VII 

THE SECRETARY GENERAL 

Sec'Tion I. The Secretary General shall be elected by the 
b.xcciitive Board. The term of his office shall not exceed three 
years, and he shall be eligible to re-election. He shall receive a 
suitcihlc salary, and the term of his office and the amount of his 
c()nii)oiisation sliall be fixed by the Executive Board. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary General shall be Secretary of the gen- 
eral meetings of the Association and of the Executive Board. He 
shall receive and keep on record all matters pertaining to the As- 
sociatioii and shall perform such other duties as the Executive 
Board may determine. He shall make settlement with the Treas- 
urer C.k*neral for all receipts of his office at least once every 
numtli. He shall give bond for the faithful discharge of his 
duties. He shall have his records at the annual meeting and at 
the meetings of the Executive Board. 

ARTICLE VIII 

THE TREASURER GENERAL 

SiccTioN 1. The Treasurer General shall be the custodian of 
all moneys of tlic Association, except such funds as he may be 
directed by the Executive Board to hand over to the Trustees of 
the Association for investment. He shall pay all bills when certi- 
fied by the President General and Secretary General, acting with 
the autliority of the Executive Board. He shall make annual re- 
port to the b'xccutivc Board, and shall give bond for the faithful 
(li.scharge of liis duties. 


ARTICLE IX 

THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 

Section i. 'Fhc Executive Board shall have the management 
of the affairs of the Association. It shall make arrangements for 
the meetings of the Association, which shall take place annually. 
It shall have power to make regulations concerning the writing, 
reading and publishing of the papers of the Association meetings. 
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Sec. 2. It shall have charge of the finances of the Association. 
The expenses of the Association and the expenses of the De- 
partments shall be paid from the Association treasury, under 
the direction and with the authorization of the F.xecutive Board. 
No expense shall be incurred except as authorized by the Execu- 
tive Board. 

Sec. 3. It shall have power to regulate admission into the 
Association, to fix membership fees and to provide means for 
carrying on the work of the Association. 

Sec.' 4. It shall have power to a-eatc Trustees to hold the 
funds of the Association. It shall have power to form commit- 
tees of its own members to facilitate the discharge of its work. 
It shall audit the accounts of the Secretary General and of the 
Treasurer General. It shall have i)ower to interpret the Consti- 
tution and regulations of the Association, and in matters of dis- 
pute its decision shall be final. It shall have power to fill all 
vacanties occurring among its members. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Board shall hold at least one meeting 
each year. 


ARTICLE X 

MEMBERSHIP 

Section i. Any one who is desirous of promoting the objects 
of this Association may be admitted to membership on i)aynient 
of membership fee. Pa3nnent of the annual fee entitles the 
member to vote in meetings of this Association, and to a copy of 
the pubUcations of the Association issued after admission into the 
Association. The right to vote in Department meetings is 
determined by the regulations of the several Departments. 


ARTICLE XI 

MEETINGS 

Section i. Meetings of the Association shall be held at such 
time and place as may be determined by die Executive Board 
of the Association. 
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ARTICLE XII 

AMENDMENTS 

Section i. This Constitution may be amended by a two- 
thirds vote of the members present at an annual meeting, pro- 
vided that such amendment has been approved by the Executive 
Board and proposed to the members at a general meeting one 
year before. 

ARTICLE XIII 

BY-LAWS 

Section i. By-laws not inconsistent with this Constitution 
may be adopted at the annual meeting by a majority vote of the 
members present and voting; but no by-law shall be adopted on 
the same day on which it is proposed. 

BY-LAWS 

I. The Executive Board shall have power to fix its own 
quorum, which shall not be less than one-third of its number. 




INTRODUCTION 


The Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting of the National Catholic 
Educational Association was held in Chicago, 111 ., on June 25-28, 
1928. Every detail in the arrangements was looked after with 
care and ])r()mi)lncss, and the attendance exceeded in numbers that 
of any previous meeting. 

With this meeting the Association enters upon a new period. 
The twenty-five years of its existence have been devoted to the 
task of showing the real worth of Catholic education to Catholic 
and non-Catholic alike, and of defending the Catholic position in 
education. Each meeting has been held at the invitation and 
under the auspices of the Bishop of the city where the meeting 
took place and everywhere there has been a hearty welcome, and 
much local good has been done. 

The work done by the Association in the past has accomplished 
its purpose. There is now need of simplifying the organization 
in order that it may operate to better advantage and cope more 
effectively with the problems that are before us. The need of 
more conference work has been felt and the organization will be 
adjusted in the future so as to provide for this need. 

( 7 ) 
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Washington^ D. C., November i8, 1927 

A meeting of the Executive Board of the National Catholic 
Educational Association was held at the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C., at io:co A. M., Friday, November 

18, 1927. 

The following members were present: Rt. Rev. Thomas J. 
Sliahan, D. D., President General; Rev. John B. Furay, S. J., 
Third Vice President General; Rt. Rev. Francis W. Howard, 
D. D., Secretary General; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis T. Moran, 
D. D., Treasurer General; Rev. James W. Huepper, B. A.; Very 
Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., Ph. D., D. D. ; Rev. John W. 
R. Maguire, C. S. V.; Brother Thomas, F. S. C. ; Very Rev. 
Bernard P. O’Reilly, S. M. ; Very Rev. Msgr. Joseph V. S. Mc- 
Clancy; Rev. John R. Hagan, D. D. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas P. Bona was present by invitation. 
Rev. Leo J. Streck acted as Secretary to Rt. Rev. Bishop Howard. 

The Rt. Rev. President General opened the meeting with prayer. 
In a brief address he spoke of the good that has been accom- 
plished. through the agency of the Educational Association and 
outlined its work for the future. Asking to be excused for a 
time from the meeting he requested the Treasurer General, Mon- 
signor Moran, to preside in his stead. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

The request of Rev. Edward F. Garesche, S. J., relating to 
the organization of a department or section in the Association 
for Catholic nurses was taken up for consideration. It was the 
unanimous opinion of the Board that the Association is not at 
present in a position to organize such a department and that it 
would be better for the training schools to care for their interests 
through the various Catholic educational institutions with which 
they are at present affiliated. 

The matter of organizing a separate department for Catholic 

( 9 ) 
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Universities is under consideration by a Comniittec of the Col- 
lege Department of the Association and pending the report of this 
Committee no action was taken. 

The Advisory Committee' reported on the suggestions discussed 
at the meeting held by the Committee in Philadelphia on No- 
vember i7tlL Much time was given to the discussion of the 
recommendations of the Committee, and the program for the 
next meeting was discussed at length. 

The suggestion made by Very Rev. Msgr. Joseph V. S. Mc- 
Clancy that a paper be read on “Financing the Schoor* was fa- 
vorably received. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas P. Bona, Pastor of St. Mary of Per- 
petual Help Qiurch, Chicago, 111 ., presented an invitation from 
‘His Eminence, George Cardinal Mundelein, to hold the annual 
meeting and twenty-fifth anniversary of the Association in Chi- 
cago. The Executive Board requested ifonsignor Bona to ex- 
press the thanks of the Association to His Eminence for his 
gracious patronage. 

The Presidents of the various Departments made individual 
reports. 

The President of the College Department rcfiucslcd that a 
paper be written on ‘'Articulation of the College and Seminary”. 

The Secretary General, Rt. Rev. Francis W. Howard, D. D., 
made a plea for the simplification, reduction and reorganization 
of the Association. It was voted that the Pre.sidcnts of the De- 
partments act as a Committee to consider the recommendations 
suggested. 

Rt. Rev. President General, Bishop Shahan, invited the mem- 
bers to dine at the University. 

The meeting closed with prayei:. 

fFnANcrs W. Howard, 

Bishop of Covington, 
Secretary. 

Chicago, III., June 25, 1928 

A meeting of the Executive Board of the National Catholic 
Educational Association was held at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
111 ., June 25, 1928, at 3 :oo P. M. 
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The following members were present: Rt, Rev. John B. Pe- 
tcTi^on, 1). D., Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., Ph. D., Rev. 
John B. Furay, S. J., Vice Presidents General; Rt. Rev. Francis 
VV. Howard, D. D., Secretary General; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis 
T. Moran, D. D., Treasurer General; Rev. James W. Huepper, 
B. A. ; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Louis J. Nau, S. T. D.; Rev. John W. R. 
Maguire, C. S. V.; Very Rev. Bernard P. O’Reilly, S. M.; 
Rev. William F. Lawlor, LL. D. ; Rev. John R. Hagan, D. D. 

Present by invitation were Rev. Leo J. Streck and Rev. Paul 
L. Blakely, S. J. Rev. Edmund Corby assisted the Secretary 
General. 

Rt. Rev. John B. Peterson, D. D., presided in the absence of 
Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D., President General. 

Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., and Very Rev. Msgr. 
Joseph V. S. McQancy sent telegrams stating their inability to 
be present. 

The minutes of the meeting held at the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C., November i8, 1927, were read and 
approved. 

The Secretary General then made his annual report which con- 
tained a number of recommendations relative to revision of plans 
and limitations of activities of the Association which were offered 
as resolutions, later in the meeting. 

The Treasurer General presented his report. 

An Auditing Committee was appointed by the Chairman, and 
having examined the accounts, the Committee presented this re- 
port: 

“We liavc examined the report of the Treasurer General and 
we find that it agrees with the receipts and vouchers and is cor- 
rect. 

John B. Furay, S. J., 

Bernard P. O’Reilly, S. M., 
William F. Lawlor, 

Auditing Committee/' 

Under the head of new business a number of propositions re- 
lating to a reorganization and readjustment of the activities of 
the Association were offered for consideration and discussion. 
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After extended discussion and expression of opinion of each 
member of the Board, the following motions were presented and 
unanimously carried: 

It was moved that the officers of the Executive Board of the 
National Catholic Educational Association and its Departments 
be directed to carry out the original plan and purpose of the As- 
sociation, and that activities that do not promote the general pur- 
pose of the Association as expressed in the Constitution, he elim- 
inated. 

The motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 

It was moved that the Executive Board direct and authorize 
the Program Committee of the Executive Board to carry out the 
foregoing resolution. 

The motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 

It was moved that the Program Committee of the Executive 
Board be authorized to engage the services of some priest to act 
as assistant to the Rt. Rev. Secretary General of the Association. 
The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried. 

A motion carried that a cablegram be sent to llis Eminence, 
the Cardinal Secretary of State, in the name of the Association, 
asking the Apostolic Benediction. 

Communications from New Orleans and St. I-ouis were noted 
asking for the next year’s meeting. 

A proposal of Rev. John W. R. Maguire, C. S. V., regarding 
the employment of an expert reporter for the sessions of the 
College Department was referred to the Finance Committee with 
power to act. 

Rev. John W. R. Maguire, C. S. V., announced that through 
the initiative and good offices of the College Department and on 
the occasion of the Jubilee Meeting of the Association, the Holy 
Father had made Rt. Rev. Francis W. Howard, D. D., an Assis- 
tant at the Pontifical Throne with the title of Count, and with 
all the privil^es that go with this dignity. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Louis 
J. Nau read a letter from His Grace, Mt Rev. John T. Mc- 
Nicholas, O. P., D. D., Archbishop of Cinciimati, stating that he 
had received word through Cardinal Gasparri that the honor had 
been conferred and the Papal Bulls would soon follow. 
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Bishop Howard expressed himself as profoundly grateful to the 
Holy Fatlier and to His Grace, the Archbishop of Cincinnati, as 
well as the College Department. He said that he considered this 
as a mark of honor to the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
ition and an encouragement to more and more earnest endeavor in 
the cause of the education of youth. 

Monsignor Nau, as the official representative of Archbishop 
McNichol^is, was requested to make public announcement to the 
members at the first general meeting. 

On the motion of Rev. John B. Furay, S. J., seconded by Very 
Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., it was decided that the Executive 
Board express to the Archbishop and to the College Department 
its appreciation for their gracious act. 

A proposal to hold the next general meeting on the Tuesday or 
Wednesday after Easter was referred to the Program Committee 
with power to act. The same action was taken in regard to 
a proposal to hold future meetings at Chicago. 

Motion carried that the presiding officer be empowered to ap- 
prove the usual Committees of the Executive Board on Program, 
Finance and Publication. 

After player, the meeting adjourned. 

Edmund Corby, M. A.. 

Assistant Secretary. 



FINANCIAL REPORT 
OF 

The National Catholic Educational 
Association 


TREASURER (JENERAL'S REPORT 

Cleveland, Ohio, July 1, 1928 

Receipts 

1027 To Cash — 

July 1. Balance on Hand $G,777 19 

July I. To Interest 3 86 

Aug. 9. Received per Secretary General 476 no 

Aug. 9. Received dues at convention, Detroit 647 00 

SepL 8. Received per Secretary General 104 00 

Oct. 10. Received per Secretary General 34 0(i 

Nov. 4. Received per Secretary General 45 00 

Dec 5. Received per Secretary General 91 IK 

1928 

Jan. 6. Received per Secretary General 47 (M) 

Jan. 6. To Interest ^ IKt 12 

Feb. 6. Received per Secretary General *12 (M> 

Mar. 10. Received per Secretary General 62 90 

April 6. Received per Secretary General 14 00 

May 14. Received per Secretary General 122 <K) 

June 4. Received per Secretary General .' 5,!i7il !2i 

June 20. Received per Secretary General 672 rt4 


Total cash received $15,IS7 43 

Expenditures 

1927 By Cash 

July 22. Order No. 1. American Council on Ediicatinii Anitiiol Dues $|(M) 00 

July 22. Order No. 2. Rev. J. W. R. Maguire, C. S. V., Secretary t?nm- 

mission on Standardirntion UtO Kf» 

July 22. Order No. 3. Secretary General, Expense Account Odti (n) 

July 22. Order No. 4. Treasurer General Allowance KM) (Ki 

July 22. Order No. 5. F. J. Jlccr Printing Co IKS 19 

July 22. Order No. 8. Extra OHlce Hdp 12 2.5 

July 22. Order No. 7. Sullivan Press 13 75 

July 22. Order No. 8. Postage (K) 

July 22. Order No. 9. Central Ohio Paper Co 14 56 

July 22. Order No. lOi Rev. John M. Wolfe 22 76 

July 22. Order No. 11. American Delivery Co lA 23 

( 14 ) 
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Aiijf. 12. C)r«lor No. I?. Convention Expense 40 00 

Aiift. 12. Older No. 13. Salary Uflicc Help, May, June, July 800 00 

Auk- 12. Order No. 14. Ceiieial Exjumse 67 96 

Auk- 12. Order No. 15. F. J. Heer PrintinR Co 51 76 

Sept. 23. Order No. 16. Salary OQlcc Help, August and September 200 00 

.Sept. 2:1. Order No. 17. F. J. Heer Triuting Co 84 24 

Sept. 23. Order No. 18. Oflice Expense 69 26 

Dec. 31. Order No. 19. Extra Office Help 10 00 

Oce. 31. Order No. 2ll. Salary Office Help, October, November, December. 800 00 

Dec. 31. Order No. 21. Etlilorial Assistance 500 00 

I)fc. 31. Order No. 22. Central Ohio Paper Co 122 60 

Dec. 31. Order No. 23. F. J. Ileer Printing Co ^,305 20 

1928 

Jan. 13. Order No. 24. Executive Board and Advisory Committee Meeting 

Expenses 209 12 

^far. JO. Order No. 25. Extra Office H^p 11 40 

Mar. 10. Onlcr No. 20. Salary Office Help, January, February, March.... 900 00 

Mar. 10. Order No. 27. Central Ohio Paper Co 14 11 

Mar. 10. Order No. 38. Postage 47 18 

Mar. 10. Order Nu. 29. Secretary General 500 00 

Mar. 22. Order No. 30. F. J. Heer Printing Co 169 05 

June 0. Order No. 31. Salary Office Ildp, April, May, June 800 00 

June 9. Order No. 32. Secrelaiy General 500 00 

June 9. Onlcr No. 33. Sullivan Press 27 00 

June 9. Order No. 34. Central Ohio Paper Co 17 97 

June 9. Order No. 35. F. U. Tibbetts, Postmaster 60 92 

June 9. Order No. 36. Extra Office Help 12 75 

June 9, Order No. 37. P. J. Kennedy & Sons 6 83 

June 12. Order No. 38. F. J. Heer Printing Co 92 60 

June 12. Order No. 30. TreaHurer General Allowance... lOO 00 


Total cash expended ^,004 87 

Summary 

1928 

June .30. Total receipts to date $16,187 43 

June 30. Bills paid as i>cr orders and vouchers attached 9,004 87 


C,a.sh on hand in treasury $6,182 66 

Net .cash received during year 8,410 24 

Signed: FRANCIS T. MORAN, 

Trtaswrtr General. 



RECEIPTS OF THE SECRETARY GENERAL’S OFFICE 


The following is an itemized statement of the receipts of 
the office of the Secretary General for the year, July i, 1927, 
to Jtme 30, 1928: 


July, 1927 

1. Cash on hand ?8.777 19 

1. RL Rev. T. M. Gannon. Erie.... 10 00 

L Aquinas College, Columbus 40 00 

L (^1. St Benedict St Joseph, 

Mititi 20 00 

L Mother Alexandrine, Convent Sta- 
tion, N. J 10 00 

1. Acad. H. Names, W. Alhambra, 

Cal 10 00 

1. Institute Notre Dame, Baltimore. 10 00 

1. Rev. H. W. Baker, Tatnaqua, Pa. 8 00 

1. C^stian Bros., Cumberland, Md. 2 00 

L (^istian Bros., Eddintjton, Pa.. 2 00 

1. Franciscan Sisters, Brooklyn 2 00 

1. Rev. W. Galvin. Scottdale, Pa... 2 00 

1. Rev. A. B. S^egler, Albany 2 00 

1. Mother Alexandrine. Convent Sta- 
tion, N. J 2 00 

1. Msgr. J. Rraers, San Francisoo. . 2 00 

1, Rev. W. J. Ryan, New Orleans.. 2 00 

1. St John's Ac^.. Los. Auficles.... 2 00 

1. St Sebastian's Sch., Milwaukee. 6 00 

I. Sr. Inez, St Joseph. Minn 2 00 

1. Sr. Joseph, St Paul 4 f)0 

1. Sr. Mona, Chicago 2 00 

1. Sr. Remigia, St Louis 2 00 

1. St. Superior, Rich St, Ruftalo.. 4 00 

1. Srs. H. C. Jesus, Fhiladdphia... 4 00 

1. Sts. Sacred Heart, Philadelphia.. 4 00 

L Srs. St Francis. Hammond, Ind.. 2 00 

1. Srs. St Ftancis, Jemez, New 

Mcx. 2 00 

1. Srs. St Joseph. Charlestown, 

Mass. 2 00 

1. Srs. St Joseph, Philadelphia 2 00 

L Srs. St Joseph, S. Bethlehem, Fa. 2 00 

2. Rev. R. Collins, Saa Jose, Cal.. 14 00 

2. Rev. M. A. Hamburger, Cindn- 

nali 2 00 

2. Rev. F. J. Maedwane, Toledo. . . 2 00 

5. Rev. T. C. Dnfiy, S. Arcot, India 2 00 

6. Rev. W. A. Keefe, Norwich, 

Conn 2 00 

5. Rev. P. Mclnem^, Topdbi, Kams. 2 00 

5. Mother Ephrem, PawtudECt, R. 1. 2 00 

5. Mother Mary of Lourdes, Albany 4 00 

5. Sr. Superior, Victoria. B. C 2 00 

0. Rev. J. H. Smith, E. Liverpool, 

Ohio 2 00 

0. Rev. G. Johnson, Washington.... 2 00 

8. Miss M. C. Johnson, Waddngton 2 00 

6. Rev. J. P. McGraw, Syracuse.... 2 00 

& Mother Superior, Waterhnry, 

Conn. 200 

6. Sr. Olivia, Brooklyn 2 00 

6L M:^. J. F. Smith, New York... 4 00 

( 16 ) 


July, inS7 


G. Rev. J. Stapleton, Detroit 2 

7. Mt Rev. A. Dowling, St. Paul.. IS 

7. Sr. Alexandra, Quincy, Til 2 

EL Rev. T. E. Murray, Reading. Pa. 2 

8. Msgr. M. Ryan, Pittsburgh 2 

K Srs. IToly Names. Pomona, Cal.. 4 

9. Rev. M. Ahem, Weston, M.iss.. 4 

9. Rev. V. Fernandez, Bukican. P. I. 2 

9. Mr. J. G. Kenedy, Sarita, Tex... 2 

9. Mt St. Joseph Nor. Inst., Phila- 
delphia 2 


0. Srs. Notre Dame, Caiidiridgc, 


mass. z 

9. Srs. St Dominic, Jersey City.... 2 

Jl. Mother Josephine, Ilarlfnid 10 

11. S. Heart Acad., Springfield, III.. 10 

IL Villa Maria Aead., Inumienlata, 

Pa 10 

11. Brothers of Mary, New York.... 4 

11. Mother Loyola, Immacnlata, Pa.. 2 

IL Sr. Felix, Jersey City, N. J 0 

11. Sr. Jcuicphiue, Allison Park, Pa.. 2 

It Sr. Tharsilki, Brnddock, Pa. 2 

n. Sr. Calllsta, T’ittbhurgh 2 

12. St Thomas Prep. .Sem., Hartford 20 

12. Rev. T. Devlin, Pittsburgh 2 

12. Rev. M. F. McAulifTc, Hartford.. 4 

12. Srs. Notre Diamc, Tx>gansiiort, 

Ind 2 

14. Rev. L Brown, Catonsville, Md.. 4 

14. Sr. Bronislava, Detroit 4 

34. Rev. J. M. Stodelman, New York 2 

16. Education Dept, K. C.. New York 4 

15. St Mary’s Sch., Massillon. O... 2 

16. St Francis Xav. ScL, Cincinnati 2 

18. Coll. Holy Cross, Worcehter, 

Mass a) 

18. Dioc. Calh. IL Sch., Johnstown, 

_ Pa. 30 

18. Rev. J. J. Bonk, Milwaukiv 2 

78. Rev. C. MacAlefST, Spokant* 4 

20. Cony, 0. L. Perp. Help, BufTalo 2 

20. Rev. R. Hunt, ,San Frandsro.... 2 

23. Rey. J. Mies, Detroit 2 

26. St Joseph Acad., Ottumwa, la... JO 

26. Sr. St Charles, Santa Ko.sa, ('al 10 

25, Rey. K. J. Bums, Trpy, N. Y... 2 

26. Dominican Sisters. New York.... 2 

26. Miss A. C. Ferry, S,in Fr.mei.sco 2 

26. Rey. J. W. GSraiu, Manchester, 

N. n 3 

26. Rey. J. J. E. O’Brien. New York 4 

26. St Joseph's Omh.. Cincinnati..,. 2 

2G. Regis College. Denycr at 

20. St Francis CoUqre, Loretlo, Pa.. 90 


SSSS8SS8S 8 88 88 SSSS8S8SS 8 esSSSSS S 88888888888 SSSS8 
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July. 1!«7 

20. Kev. F. Atkinson, WilkinsburK, 

Pa 2 00 

20. Srs. Charity, Chicago 6 00 

20. Msgr. M. Spillane, Lakewood, N. 

3 2 00 

so. Mr. F. Friedrich, Glencoe, Minn. 2 00 

31. Interest 3 85 

3L Report 100 

CONVENTION RECEIPTS 
June. WN 

27. Ecnrick Sent, Webster Groves, 

Mo. 'i 60 00 

27. St Catherine's U. Sdu, Racine. 10 00 

27. Miss B. Anthony, Cincinnati.... 2 00 

27. Rev. It. F. Borgmann, Buffalo.. 2 00 

27. Mr. £. Borronghs, Emmitsburg, 

Md 2 00 

37. Bro. A. Cassian, Ssrracuse 2 00 

27. Rev. L. D. Buns, Philadelphia. . 2 00 

27. Mr. L, R. Courtney, Chicago.... 2 00 

27. Rev. C. F. Cremin, Baltimore.... GOO 

27. Mr. £. R. Donalds, Evanston, 111. 2 00 

27. Mr. J. G. Fagan, New York 2 OO 

27. Rev. A. J. Gallagher, Tiilin, 0.. 2 00 

27. Rev, J. IT. Griffin, Villanova, 2 00 

27. Rev. H. E. Kdlcr, York, Pa 2 00 

27. Rev. P. Mmwegan, BdleviUe, 111. 2 OO 

27. Rev. F. A. Moeller, St Ixiuis... 2 00 

27. Dr. R.'A. Muttkovw, Detroit.. 2 00 

27. Mr. L. W. O'RouikG, Chicago.... 2 00 

27. Rev. J. Patterson, Canon City, 

Colo 2 OO 

27. Sr. Bertrand, Emmitsburg, Md... 2 OO 

27. Sr. Elisabeth, Emmitsburg, Mid.. 2 00 

27. Sr. Isabelle, Emmitsburg, Md... 2 00 

27. Sr. Liretta, Bloomfield, N. J 2 00 

27. Sr. Margaret Teresa, Newark, N. 

J 2 OO 

27. Sr. Baptista, Brooklyn 2 00 

27. Sr. Jeannette, Brooklyn 2 00 

27. Sr. T^OTCtta, Erie 2 00 

27. Sr. Rita O’Sullivan, Erie 2 00 

27. Sr. Teresa Gertrude, Newark, N. 

J. 2 00 

27. Unknown 2 00 

28. Rev. J. F. Namer, Rochet.... 20 00 

28. Mer^ Prep. E. Sdu, Council 

Bluffs, la. 10 00 

2S. Resurrection Acad., Chicago 10 00 

28. Rev. J. F. Barbian, Milwankee... 2 00 

28. Miss G. E. Beattie, Detroit 2 00 

28. Benziger Brothers, New York.... 2 00 

28. Msgr. T. P. Bona, Chicago 2 00 

28. Rev. J. Brennan, Ooonomowoc, 

Wis 2 00 

28. Bro. Ansbext, Toronto, Ont 2 00 

28. Bro. Inward, New York 2 00 

28. Bro. J. Stamler, Detroit 2 W 

28. Rev. D. Brugger, Waowalosa, 

Wis. 2 00 

28. Rev. P. £. Campbell, Fittslnirgh. 2 00 

28. Mrs. H. Casey, Fittk)nrgh 2 00 

2S. Rev. U. M. Churci^, Dubuque. 2 00 

28. Rev. 11. Constontineau, San An- 

tonio 2 00 

28. Mr. R. Comty» New Yo^ 2 00 

SHw Mr. W. Cunningham, Pluladebhia 6 00 

28. Rev. M. l^on, Hopewdl, N. J. 2 00 

28. Mr. G. TT. Deny, Detroit 2 00 

28. Rev. L. W. Edelxnan, Rochester. 2 00 

28. Rev. J. Featherslone, Scranton... 2 00 

28. Mr. K. E. Ferry, New York 2 00 

281 . Mrs. M. P. Fiach«r, Dayton, 0.. 2 00 


June, 1927 

2S. Air. J. J. Fisher. New York 2 

28. Mr. C. C. Flynn, New York 2 

28. Rev. J. C. Gunzelman, Dayton, 0. 3 

2S. Rev. M. Harding, St. Bona- 

venture, N. Y 2 

28. Rev. L. S. Eauber, Leavenworth. 2 

28. Rev. jf. W. Harm, Winona 2 

28. Mr. r. Hazdhnan, Chicago 2 

28. Rev. T. Eenkcl, Collegeville, Ind.. 2 

28. Rev. H. Elenner, De^it 2 

2S. Rev. J. J. Eozlowski, Chicago.... 2 

28. Rev. A. E. Lafontaine, Ft. Wayne 2 

28. Mr. T. B. Lawler, New York.... 2 

28. Miss M. R. Locher, Detroit 8 

Rev. J. McAndrew, Emmitsburg, 

Md. 2 

38. Rev. R. Afoyer, St Nazianz, W^'s. 2 

2S. Rev. A. Muench, St Francis, 

Wis 2 

28. Mr. K J. Mnlry, Boston £ 

28. Air. J. W. Nagle, Detroit 2 

28. Aisgr. L. J. Nau, Norwood, 0.... 2 

28. Rev. £. W. Neuzil, Davenport... 2 

28. Miss M. Pellen. Detroit 2 

28. Rev. W. Polk, Oconomowoe, WU. 2 

28. Mr. F. AI. Power, New York.... 2 

28. Rev. S. Raemers, Nazareth, Mich. 2 

28. Rev. J. Reeves, Greensbur^ Pa.. 2 

28. Rev. J. J. Regan, Niagara Falls.. 2 

28. Rev. J. F. Rd», Bnxklyn 2 

28. Rev. J. Schnetzer, Houston, Tex. 2 

28. Sr. Almira, Michigan City, Ind.. 2 

28. Sr. Cdesta, Pontiac, Afich 2 

28. Sr. Donalda, Elkins Park, Fa.... 2 

28. Sr. Ftnneis Xav., Wyandotte, 

Mich. 2 

28. Sr. Generosa, Detroit 2 

28. Sr. Grace Bcnigna, Convent Sta- 

don, N. J 2 

28. Sr. Josephine, Springfield, Dl.... 2 

28. Sr. Magna, Dayton, 0 2 

28. Sr. Alargaret, Toledo 2 

28. Sr. Austma, Convent Station, N. 

J. 2 

28. Sr. ACarietta, Akron, 0 2 

28. Sr. Benigna. Chicago 2 

28. Sr. Benno, Glen Riddle, Pa 2 

28. Sr. BemadeUa, New York 2 

28. Sr. Camillus, Hazelton, Pa 2 

28. Sr. Cfescentia, Pittsburgh 2 

28. Sr. Dafrose. Brooklyn 2 

28. Sr. Edwardme, Detroit 2 

2& Sr. l&meline, Glen Riddle, Pa.. 2 

28. Sr. Enlogia, St Louis 2 

■28. Sr. Generosa, Glen Riddle. Pa 2 

28. Sr. Gonzaga, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.. 2 

28. Sr. Henrica, Brooklyn 2 

28. Sr. Infanta, Glen Riddle, Pa 8 

28. Sr. Irene, St Louis 2 

28. Sr. Ita, Carteret, N. J 2 

28. Sr. Jos^ine, Cedar Rapids, la.. 2 

28. Sr. Eevin, Buffalo 2 

28. Sr. Leo, Pittsburgh 2 

28. Sr. Pierre, W'ilk^Barre, Fa.... 2 

28. Sr. Ursula, Hazdton, Pa 2 

28. Mr. A. F. Smith, Boston i 

28. Rev. A. Tasdi, Beatty, Pa 2 

28. Rev. A. Zdler, Ooonomowoc, Wis. 2 

29. St Coluxnban’s Prep. Sem., Silver 

Creek, N. Y 10 00 

29. Mt. St Joseph College for 

Women, Fl^addphia 20 00 

29. Holy Fasiily Acad., Chicago 10 00 

29. Mt St. Jos^ CoiL In^, Phila- 
delphia 10 00 


S8SS8S8S8888838388S88S8SS S88S 88 8888888888888888 88 8888888888 888 
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Junu, 11)27 

28. Mu St. Jo&eph Acad., BufTalo — 10 00 

29. Bro. Anselm, Louisville 2 00 

28. Bro. Arator, Detroit 2 00 

29. Bro. G. N. Sauer, Dayton, 0.... 2 00 

29. Bro. J. B. Nichols, Cincinnati.... 2 00 

20. Bro. Simeon, Detroit 2 00 

29. Rev. J. Bnmeatt, Baltimore 2 00 

29. Rev. L. Burton, Atchison, Kans.. 2 00 

28. Rev. D. F. Cunninshaxn, Chicaj^ 2 00 

29. Rev. J. A. Garvin, Brooklyn 2 00 

29. Rev. F. Humey, Ishmd Creek, 

Mass. 2 00 

29. Rev. B. C. Jaeger, Wa^ngton... 2 00 

29. Rev. J. L. Linsenmeyer, Detroit. 2 00 

29. Rev. M. L. Moriarty, Wooster, 0. 2 00 

20. Sr. Cdumha, Peona 2 (K) 

29. Sr. Dominic, Chicago 2 00 

29. Sr. Agnes, Chicago 2 00 

20. Sr. Ambrose, Chicago 2 00 

29. Sr. M. Beanett, Fittebnrgh 2 00 

29. Sr. M. Carlos, Lima. 0 2 00 

29. Sr. Cecilia, Council Bluffs, la.... 2 00 

29. Sr. Charissia, Su Louis 2 00 

29. Sr. Cherubim, Detroit 2 00 

29. Sr. Helen, Des Moines 2 00 

20. Sr. Immaculate, Chicago 2 00 

20. Sr. Januaria, Detroit 2 OU 

29. Sr. Leonder, Brooklyn 2 00 

29. Sr. Louis, Dearborn, Mich 2 00 

29. Sr. Rose, Duluth 2 00 

29. Sr. Philip, Peoria 2 00 

20. Sr. Rose Anita, Philadelphia 2 00 

20. Sr. St. Columba, Brooklyn 2 00 

29. Rev. A. M. Stitt, Detroit 2 00 

29. Rev. H. R. Weger, Fremont. 0.. 2 00 

30. Ursuline ColL Aits, London, OnU 20 00 

30. Unknown 10 00 

30. Macstre Pie Fili]romi, Trenton... 6 00 

30. Ursuline Acad., Chatham. Ont... 10 00 

80. Mother Genevieve, Ford, Ont.... 10 00 

80. Rev. E. T. Hickey, Detroit 2 00 

80. Rev. E. J. MacDonald, New York 2 00 

SO. Rev. K. Moran, Philaidelphia 2 00 

80. Mother Anthony Robert, Amarillo 2 00 

30. Mother Bcnedicta, Grand Rapids. 2 00 

30. Miss G. M. SewiU. Detroit...... 2 00 

30. Sr. Angda, Syracuse 2 00 

80. Sr. EmiliaM, Cicero, 111 2 00 

30. Sr. Gregorian, Mt. Morris, Mich. 2 00 

30. Sr. Helen, Detroit 2 00 

30. Sr. Justine, Emmitsburg, Md 2 00 

30. Sr. Kenneth, Del Rio, Tex 2 00 

SO. Sr. Columkille, San Antonio 2 00 

30. Sr. Florence, Marine City, Mich. 2 00 

30. Sr. Scholastica, Chicago 2 00 

80. Sr. Seraidiia, Detroit 2 00 

30. Sr. Rose Agnes, San Antonio.... 2 00 

August, 1027 

1. Mr. W. Lessard, Manchester, N. 

H 4 00 

5. S. Heart Acad., Inncasler. l*a.... 10 00 

5. Rev. F. Nastvogel, North East, 

Pa- 2 00 

5. Sr. Leona, ML Sl Joseph, 0.... 2 00 

8. Rev. R. Armstrong, N. Yakima, 

Wash. 2 00 

8. Rev. A. B. Heidcr, St Jean, Man. 12 00 

8. Srs. St Joseph, jersey City, N. J. 2 00 

9. The Oratory School, Sniumit, N. 

^ J. 20 00 

11. Rev. E. L. Ford, Des Moines. ... 2 00 

16. Spring Hill Coll., Spring Hill, 

Ala 20 00 

16. Srs. Notre Dame, New Oricans.. 2 00 

18. St Peter’s H. Sch., Keokuk, la.. 20 00 


August, 1927 

18. Mr. J. J. Dreher, Dubuque 4 00 

18. Srs. St Francis, Pottstown, Pa.. 10 flO 

22. Coll. Ml St joseph-un-the Ohio, 

Mt St. Joseph, 0 ao 00 

22. Acad. Mt. St. Juseph-on-the-Ohiu, 

Mt St Joseph, 0 10 OO 

22. Su Rose’s Conv., Iji Crosse 2 00 

22. Srs. Notre Dame, Malden, Ma^s. 2 (Xi 

22. Srs. St. Basil, Elmhurst, Pa 2 00 

22. Srs. St. Joseph, Revere, Maas.... 2 00 

23. Sr. Magdalene, T^rain, 0 4 00 

25. Holy Cross Academy, New York. 10 00 

25. Srs. de Notre Dame, St Louis... 4 00 

26. Srs. St Joseph, Batleii, Pa 2 01) 

25. Webster CoD., Web.stcr Groves, 

Mo. 20 00 

28. Sr. St. Alexander, Si. Laurent, 

Montreal 2 00 

3L Sr. IiCotiDia, Convent Station, N. 

j 2 00 

September, 1027 

2. Srs. Notre Dame, Peabody, Mass. 2 00 

6. Srs. St Francis, Ironton, 0 4 00 

7. Rev. FathCT Rector, Dunkirk, N. 

2 00 

12. Rev. A. G. Koenig, (.'mciunati... 2 00 

16. Srs. Notre Dame, Gilbertville, la. 2 00 

17. Sr. Cordula, St. Ignatius, Mont.. 2 00 

SO. Cathedral II. Sch.. Burlin^on, Vt 10 fli) 

SO. Rev. R. Butin, Wa.shing^ 2 00 

30. Rev. J. F. GillLs, Burlington, Vt. 2 00 

SO. Rev. J. Schultz, Denzil, Sask.... 2 00 

30. Mr. W. N. Tanner, Chicago 2 W) 

SO. Rev. N. Langcnfidid, Menasha, 

WLs. 2 OO 

October, 1027 

S. Rev. J. Klopp, Hurley, Wis 6 OO 

17. Srs. Notie Dame, Teutopoli.s. III. 2 DO 

18. 0. L. Rosary C(mv., Philadelpbin 2 00 

20. Rct. M. j. Rimck, St. Alary-of 

the-Woods, Ind 2 (ID 

26. St John’s Sem., Bn)oklyn 26 00 

20b Srs. Loretto, Moberly, Mo 2 00 

31. Sr. Mercedes, Brooklyn 4 (Kl 

31. Reports 2 (x) 

November, 1927 

2. St Viator Cull., Bourbonnais, III. 20 00 

3. Rev. J. O’Mahoney, Bourbonnais 2 00 

2. Rev. D. J. Mahdey. Pittsbuigh.. 2 00 

2. Srs. Holy Names, fk^roit 2 00 

4b Miss E. Tloran, Chieogi) 2 00 

4. Rev. L. Lindcmann, New Albany, 

^ Ind 2 fX) 

9. Rev. B. Biegel, Klwfmd, Ind 2 00 

0. Srs. St Joseph, KIwinmI, Ind..... 2 00 

14. Rev. F. Rupert. Uielphiis, 0 4 OO 

19. Rev. A. A. Huber, (^ncinnati.... i oo 

19. Rev. J. J. Jenson, Mt View, Cal. 2 00 

23. Bro. J. A. Waldron, San Antonio 2 00 

23. Rev. J. Cullinaii, Altoona, P.^.... 2 00 

23. Rev. J. J. hIcJIugh, San Fnuj* 

cisco 2 00 

S3. Mr. A. 1*. Walsh. .Srraiittm 2 00 

26. Rev. £. C'urran, Willow Grove, 

Pa. 2 00 

29. Benedictine Acad., I’atersim, J. 20 00 

29. St Xunucentia, St. l.ouls 2 00 

30. Bro. P. A. GU'uson, New York... 2 <i0 

30l Reports 16 00 

30. Exchange 10 

80. Stamps 08 

December, 1927 

8. Rev. P. Schmid, E. Chicago, Ind. 10 00 

3. Rev. A. Strazroni, Syraruse 12 tx) 

5. Rev. J. J. Boylan, Des Moines... 4 00 
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Di-ccmljtr. 1{>27 

a. Sr. Euiifenia, Clevdand 

W. Newman School, Lakewood, N. J. 
9. Urbuline Acad., Kirkwood, Mo... 
12. Rl Rev. T. 11. Reverman, Su- 
perior 

-IL Reports 

January, 1028 

24. Notre Dame Coll., Cleveland 

24. Rev. J. Ilcrens, St. Bernard, 0.. 
21. Bro. Bartholomew, Berkeley, CaL 

24. SL Joseph Acad., Terre Haute, 

Ind 

21. Rev. 11. tvaczinarek, GranW, 

Mass 

SL Interest 

31. Report 

February, 1028 

16. Marymount Coll., Salina, Kaos.. 

15. Sr. Liffiiori, Riverside, R. I 

15. Mms K. C Rooney, Wmdsor, N. 

IG. Rev. tL Caidwdl, ‘Sa]!inaw, Mi^. 

29. Reports 

March, 1928 

7. Mother St. Alban, Montreal 

IS. Rev. T. M. Ahmann, ('ovinpton.. 
21. Mr. E. W. Rcadin^r, Milwau^.. 

31. Reports 

April, 1028 

2. Rev. C. J. Ivis. Sioox Ci^, la... 

9. D’Youvillc Collejrc, Buffalo 

0. La Salle Acad., Providence 

14. Sr. Ml Baailla, Eugene, Or^on.. 
Ut. College St. Catherine, St. Paul.. 

25. Srs. Mercy, Fremont, 0 

28. Srs. Cliarity, Chicago 

28. CoU. N. D. Maiyland, Baltimore. 
28. Acad. N. D. Maryland, Baltimore 
May, 1928 

1. Holy Trinity Sch., Milwaukee.... 

8. Rev. J. C. Fallon, Pittsburgh 

3. Rev. ll. J. Heck, Columbwi 

3. Rev. F. A. Houck, Toledo 

3. Msgr. A. £. Manning, Lima, 0.. 

3. Rev. L. A. Tieman, Cincinnati.. 

3. Msgr. S. P. Weisinger, Colnmbu.s 

3. Rev. G. A. ^^^litehead, Cleveland 

4. Ml Rev. M. J. Curley, Baltimore 

4. RL Rev. J. M. Gannon, Erie 

4. Rt Rev. J. J. Hartley, Columbus 

4. SL Vincent Sem., Beatty, Pa... 

4. St. Xavier Coll, for Women, Chi- 


Notre Dame, Philadelphia. 


4. Girls Cath. CenL IL Sch., Grand 

R^ds 

4. H. C. I^h Sch., Waukegan, HI. 

4. Sacred Heart Acad., Akron, 0... 

4. St Xavier Coll., Louisville 

4. Rev. F. A. Brady, Philadelphia.. 

4. Bro. Albert, Chica^ 

4. Bro. Anselm, Louisville 

4. Bro. H. Flaynick, Cincinnati 

4. Mrs. Z. B. C^ms, Ducraesne. Fa.. 

4. CoL F. IT. Callahan, Louisville.. 

4. Conv. imme. Cone., ^Ivania, 0. 

4. Rev. P. C Conway, Chicago 

4. Rev. L. A. Deering, Media, Pa... 

4. Rev. F. J. Finn, Cincinnati 

4. Franciscan Fathers, Chicago 

4. Franciscan Fathers. Gncinnati.. 

4u Rev. J. J. Greaney, Woodlawn, 

Fa. 

4. Rev. R. L. Hayes, Pittsburgh... 


May, 1928 

4. Rev. C A. Hickey, Cincinnati... 
4. Rev. F. Hoeger, Ridgefield, Conn- 
4. Rev. S. Ellopfer, SL Francis, Wis. 
4. Rev. A. B. Erucgler. Albany.... 
4. Mr. £. McCarthy, Qeveland — 
4w Rev. J. A. McDonald, Philadel- 
phia 

4. Rev. C. J. Merkle, Newport, Ky.. 
4. Rev. G. Meyer, SL Bernard, 0... 
4. Mother Florence, Cincinnati.... 
4. Mother Gerard, Stella Niagara.. 
L Mother Prioress, St Mary’s, Pa. 
4. Rev. J. P. O’Reilly, Chicago.... 
4. 0. L. BL Sac. Sch., Geveland.. 

4. Msgr. N. Pfcil, Cleveland 

4. Rev. F. N. Pitt, Louisville 

4. Rev. G. Regenfuss, SL Francis, 

Wis 

4. Mr. M. Rogalin, New York 

4. St Mary’s Sem.. Buffalo 

4. Rev. J. J. Schmil, Cleveland 

L Rev. F. Schulze, St Francis, 

4. R^. J. Sheahan, Poughk^sie, 

4. Sr. Ame, Buffalo 

4. Sr. Bemadetta, New York 

4. Sr. Bertille, New York 

4 Sr. Celesta, Greensbnrg, Fa 

4. Sr. Regina, Cincinnati 

4 Srs. CiLirity, Swissvale, Pa 

4 Srs. Holy Cross, Fort Wayne.... 

4 Srs. Notre Dame, Baltimore 

4 Srs. Notre Dame, Cleveland 

4 Srs. St Francis. Philadelphia.... 
4 Rev. J. Surprenant, Saginaw, 

Mich 

4 Rev. W. C. Tredtin, Dayton, 0.. 

4 Mr. P. H. Vogel, Columbus 

6^ Mt. Rev. A. Dowling, St Paul.. 
6. Rt Rev. J. B. Morris, Little Rock 

5. Immc. Cone. Sem., Oconomowoc, 

Wis 

5. St Fidelia Prep. Sem., Herman. 

Pa. 

5. Canisius College, Buffalo 

5. De Paul Uuiv., ChioM^o 

6. Fordham Univ., New York 

6. John Carroll Univ., Cleveland... 

6. Loyola Univ., Chicago 

5. St Norbert ColL, W. Depere, 

Wis. 

5. Univ. of Dayton. Dayton, 0 

5. Mt St Joseph Coll., Dubuque.... 

6. Nazareth Collie, T^iaville 

5. Nazareth College, Rochester 

5. St. Joseph’s Aisd. & Jun. Coll., 

Ottumw^ la. 

6. BrooklTO Preparatory, Brodetyn.. 

6. Notre Dame Acad., C&ciimati.... 

5. St Tgnatius H. Sch., Chicago.... 

6. St Joseph’s Fem. OrpL Asylum, 

Brooklyn 

5. St Mairs Acad., Milwaukee.... 
5. Rev. L M. Ahmann, Covington... 

5. Rev. J. 1. Barrett, Baltimore 

5. Rev. J. Barron, Brooklpi 

5. Miss J. M. Barry. Derby, Conn.. 
5. Rev. P. A. Barry, Mauch^er, Vt 

5. Rev. J. Berens, St Bernard, O.. 

6. Rev. P. J. Bernarding, Castle 

Shannons Pa. 

5. Rev. E. G. Beyer, La Crosse.... 

6. Rev. D. Bres^t, Bark River, 

Mich. 
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Hay, 1928 

&. Bro. Dorothcu^ Philadelphia 6 00 

5. Bro. Eugrae, Brooklj'n 2 00 

6. Bro. P. J. Byan, West Park, N. 

Y. 4 00 

6. Bros, of Mary, Pittsburgh 2 00 

6. Rev. £. Cahill, Springfield, 111... 2 00 

6. Christian Bros., Cumb^land. Md. 2 00 

6. Msgr. J. N. CranoUy, New York 2 00 

6. Conv. 0. L. Ferp. Help, Buffalo.. 2 00 

6. Mr. H. P. Conway, CUcago 2 00 

6. Rev. J. M. Cooper, Washington.. 2 00 

5. Rev. M. A. Hopewril, N. 

J 2 00 

5. Rev. W. T. Dfilon, Brooklyn 2 00 

6. Rev. A. Dolunty, Cambridge, 

Mass 2 00 

5. Rev. W. J. Drobel, Weatherly, 

2 00 

5. Rev. P. Durkin. Rock fshuid. 111. 2 00 

6. Rev. C. E. Farrelly, Boone, la... 2 00 

5. Rev. J. Featherstone, Scranton... 2 00 

5. Felician Srs., McKeesport, Pa... 2 00 

6. Rev. A. J. Forster, Waterloo, la. 2 00 

5. Francucan Fathers, Harbor 

Springs, Mich 2 00 

5. Miss G. A. Gauhn, Rochester.... 4 00 

6. Rev. £. P. Graham, Canton. 0... 2 00 

5. Rev. P. Gnilday, Washington.... 2 00 

6. Prof. J. K Hagerty, Columbus... 2 00 

6. Holy Rosary Sch., Columbus 2 00 

6. Rev, M. J. Huston, Milwaukee.. 2 00 

5. Prof. H. flyvernat, Washington.. 2 00 

S. Rev. G. F. Jennings, Qevdand.. 2 00 

fi. Rev. W. A. Kane, Youngstown, 

0 2 00 

5. Rev. J. F. Enue, Louisville 2 00 

5. Rev, A. G. Koenig, Cindnnati... 2 00 

6. Rev. T. J. Kozlowdd, Chicago... 4 00 

5i Rev. C. D. McEnniry, Detroit.... 4 00 

6. Msgr. J. H. McMahon, New York 2 00 

6. Rev. D. J. Maguire, Boston 2 00 

6. Rev. F. H. Mabmore, Chicago... 2 00 

5. Rev. G. Maurer, Detroit 2 00 

5. Rev. J. J. Mellon, Philadelphia.. 2 00 

5. Msgr. F. T. Moran, Cleveland... 2 00 

5. Mo&cr Francis, Baltic, Conn.... 2 00 

5. Mother Mcdnlpha, Baltimore 2 00 

5. Rev. J. T. Mullen, Hudson, Mass. 2 00 

5. Rev. T. J. Murphy, Columbus.,.. 2 00 

5. Rev. R. D. Murphy, East Long 

Meadow, Mass 2 00 

6, Rev. J. Naab, Winfield Junction, 

N. Y. 4 00 

6. Rev. A. H. B. Nacey, Detroit.... 2 00 

6. Rev. R. Neagle, Malden, Mass... 2 00 

6. Miss J. O’Hara, Westchester, N. 

Y 2 no 

6. Rev. B. P. O'Reilly, Dayton, 0. 2 00 

6. Presentation Acad., Louisville.... S 00 

6. Rev. J. Reeves, Greensburg, Pa.. 2 OO 

6. Rev. J. Reiner, Chicago 2 00 

6w Rev. D. Riordan, Marblehead, 

Mass. 200 

5. Sacred Heart Acad., Madison, 

Wis. 2 00 

5. St Ann’s Sch., Buffalo 2 00 

5. St Colman Conv., Ardmore, Pa.. 2 00 

6. St David’s Conv., Chicago 12 00 

6. St Liborius Sch., St Louis 2 00 

5. St Mark’s ScL, Cincinnati 2 00 

5. St Stanislaus Nov., Cleveland.... 4 00 

6. Rev. J. H. Schengoer, Cincinnati 4 00 

6. Rev. A. J. Schulte, Overbrook, 

Pa. 2 00 


May, 3928 

5. Rev. W, F. Sheehan, Sherrill, N. 

Y. 2 00 

5. Mr. V. L. Shields, Washington.. 2 00 

5. Sr. Celesta, Pontiac, Mich 2 00 

5. Sr. Marie Angela, Montclair, N. 

J. 2 00 

6. Sr. Agnes, Mt St Joseph, O.... 0 00 

5 Sr. Arnolda, No. Milwaukee 2 00 

5. Sr. Bcnigna, Chicago 2 00 

5. Sr. Cecilia, Brooklyn 10 00 

5 Sr. Magdalene. Lorain, 0 2 00 

5. Sr. Payette, Pittsburgh 2 00 

5. Sr. Serena, Madison, \Vis 0 00 

5. Sr. Rose Anita, Philadelphia 2 00 

5. Srs. Charity, Pittsburgh 2 00 

5. Srs. Holy Cross. So. Bend, Ind.. 2 00 

5. Stb. Loretto, Kansas City, Mo.. 2 00 

5. Srs. Mercy, New Haven, Conn.. 2 00 

6. Srs. Mt Free. Blood, E. St. 

Louis, 111 2 OO 

5. Srs. Notre Dame, East Boston.. 2 00 

5. Srs. Notre Dame, South Bo.stou.. 2 OO 

6. Srs. Notre Dame, Cincinnab 3 00 

5. Srs. Notre Dame, Cleveland 2 00 

5. Srs. Notre Dame, Milwaukee.. .. 4 oo 

6. Srs. Notre Dame, Prairie du 

Chicn, Wis. 3 l<U 

5. Srs. Notre Dame, St. Louis 2 00 

5. Srs. Notre Dame, Somerville, 

Mass 2 00 

5. Sts. St Francis, Joliet, 111 2 00 

5. Srs. St Francis Assisi, Mil> 

wattkee, Wis 2 (K> 

5. Srs. St Joseph. Bayonne, N. J. 4 00 

6. Srs. St Joseph, Conshohitckeu. 

2 00 

6. Srs. St Joseph, Jersey City, N. 

J 2 00 

5. Srs. St Joseph, PhiladcInUia.... 2 00 

5. Srs. St Joseph. Philadelphia.... 2 (Ki 

5, Rev. J. A. .Smith- Brooklyn 2 00 

5. Rev. L M. Smith, Philadelphia. . 2 (X» 

6 Rev. E. Stapleton, Yarrlley, Pa. 2 (M) 

G. Rev. G. Stras&ner. Hope, Ark... 2 <K) 

A Msgr. P. J. Supi>le, Boston 2 OO 

6. Rev. A. W. Tasch, Beatty, Pa... 2 00 

5. Rev. J. B. Tennelly, Wa-shingtim 2 Wi 

6. Rev. J. V. Tracy, Boston 2 00 

A Msgr. J. Whitaker, Philadeljihia 4 Oo 

6. Rev. R. WitUg, Wauwatosa, Wis. 3 oo 

A Rev. A. Zeller, Oconomowoc, Wis. 2 0() 

A Rev. 0. Ziegler, St Francis, Wis. 2 Wi 

7. Rt Rev. IT. C Boyle, Pittsburgh 95 (K» 

7. D. J. C^dinal Dougherty, Phila- 
delphia 100 00 

7. Mt. Rev. J. J. Glennon, St. I^>uis 25 0t» 

7. Rt Rev, P. J. Nussbaum, Mar- 
quette, Mich 10 00 

7. W. Cardinal O’Connell. Boston.. 3W) Oci 

7. imme. Cone. Sem., I)arling(on, 

N. J 25 Oft 

7. Kenriik Sen., Webster Groves, 

Mo 23 (ni 

7. Mt St Mary's Theul. Sem., hbn- 

mitshurg, Md 25 (X> 

7. St Augustine's Thcol. Seni., To- 
ronto, Out 25 Oft 

7. St Joseph’s Sem., Yonkers, N. V. SG Oft 

7. St Paul .Sem., St. Paul 26 00 

7. Concmition Coll., Oiucetition, Mo, 1ft Oft 

7. St Francis Prep. Sem., Mt. 

Healthy, 0 10 Oft 

7. St. Lawrence Coll., Mt Calvary, 

Wis. 10 00 
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Alay. iy2S 

7. Epiphany Ap. Coll., Newbmgh, N. 

Y. 20 00 

7. Proviflcncc Coll., Proviilence.... 20 00 

7. St John’s Coll., Collc{(ovillc, 

Minn 20 00 

7. St Louis Univ., St Louis 20 00 

7. Coll. St. Catherine, St Paul 20 00 

7. Marymount Coll., Salina, Kans. . au 00 

7. St Joseph Coll, for Women, 

Brooklyn 20 00 

7. St Maiy’s Coll. Monroe, Mich.. 20 00 

7, St MaryH>Mhe-Wo^ Coll., St 

Mary-oI-the-Woods, Ind 20 00 

7. Ac<id. Immc. Cone., Oldenbuig, 

Ind 10 00 

7. Acad. O. L. Providence, Chicago 10 00 

7. Acad. Sacred Heart. St. Louis.. 10 00 

7. Marist Coll., Atlanta, Ga 10 00 

7. Mt St. Joseph Coll, Baltimore. . 10 00 

7, Nazareth Acad., Rochester 10 00 

7. Noire Dame H. Sch., Cleveland. . 10 00 

7. O. L. Mercy Acad., Cindniiati.. 10 00 

7. St Joseph’s Acad.. Columbus.... 10 00 

7. St. Joseph’s H, Sen., Emmitsburg 10 00 

7, St. Mary-of-thc-Woods Acad., St 

Mary-of-tlie-Woods, Ind 10 OO 

7. St. Xavier Acad., Chicago 10 00 

7. Sis. I. H. M., Ann Arbor, Mich.. 10 00 

7. Srs. St. J^'rancis, Green Bay, Wis. 10 OO 

7. Abbott, St. Meinrad, Ind 2 00 

7. Rev. R. Adams, Callicoon, N. Y. 2 00 

7. Miss B. Anthony, Cincinnati.. . 8 00 

7. Benedictine Srs., Covington, Ia.. 1 00 

7. Rev. T. j. Bonk, Milwaukee 2 00 

7. Rev. F. J. Bredcstege, Cincinnati S 00 

7. Rev. II. Brosscau, Grenville, P. 

Q 2 00 

7. Bro. Adolph, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 2 00 

7. Bro. Bede, Baltimore 2 00 

7. Bro. Bonaventure, Vicksburg, 

Mils. 2 00 

7. Bro. Thomas, New York 2 00 

7. Bros. Sac. Heart, Alexandria, 1^. 2 00 

7. Mr. W. C. Biucc, Milwaukee.... 2 00 

7. Rev. T. J. Burke. Peoria 2 00 

7. Rev. W. Biitzcr, Goodland. Kans. 2 00 

7. Rev. W. Byrne. Ithaca, N. Y... 2 OO 

7. Rev. j. A. Byrnes, St Paul 2 00 

7. Rev. E. F. Casey, New York 6 00 

7. Christian Bros., Minneapolis 2 00 

7. ( hristian Bros., Scranton 2 no 

7. Rev. Kr. Clelus. Hays, Kans 2 00 

7. Mr. R. T. Co£tey, Boston 2 00 

7. Rev. F. T. Connell, Eaopus, N. Y. 2 00 

7. Rev. F. M. Connell, New York. . 2 00 

7. Rev. C. M. Coveney, Syracuse... 2 00 

7. Msgr. T. Devoy, Manchester, N. 

H . 2 00 

7. Mr. J. C. Dockrill, CTiicago 2 00 

7. Rev. C. T. Dolan, Milford, Mich. 2 00 

7. Dominican Srs., Milwaukee 2 OO 

7. Rev. J. Donnelly, Fitchburg, 

Mass. 2 00 

7. Rev. Lu Fahey, Bay St Louis, 

Miss. 2 00 

7. Mr. W. S. Fitch, Gulfoort, Mias. 2 00 

7. Rev. E. Fitzgerald, Worcester, 

Mass. 200 

7. Rev. S. V. Fraser, Qydc, Kans... 2 00 

7. Mw. F. Gassier, Baton Rouge, 

Eu 2 00 

7. Rev. T. P. Gillen, Pittsburgh.... 2 00 

7. Rw. J. Habers, Stacyville, la... 2 00 

7. B. Herder Book Co., St Louis.. 2 00 


May. lira 

7. Rev. A. Hickey, Cambridge, Mass. 2 00 

7. Holy Angels Conv., Jonesboro, 

Ark. 2 

7. Rev. A. A. Huber, I'incinnati 3 

7. Rev. F. Hufnagel, Duluth 2 

7. Immaailata Sem^ Washin^on.. 2 

7. Jesuit Fathers, Mankato,(^Mmn... 2 

7. Rev. G. P. Johnson, Portland, 


7. Rev. E. B. Jordan, Washii^on.. 2 

7. Rev. B. Kevenhoerster, Bronx, 

N. Y 2 

7. Rev. A. Koerperich, Greenleaf, 

Kans 2 

7. Mr. IL Krone, Hackensack, X. J. 2 

7. Rev. M. A. Lambing, Soottdale, 

Pa. 2 

7. Rev. A. Luck», Manhattan, Kans. 2 

7. Msgr. J. V. S. McQancy, Brook- 
lyn 2 

7. Mr. A. A. McDonald, St Louis. 2 

7. Rev. R. B. McHugh. Brooklyn... 2 

7. Msgr. T. McLaughlin, Darlings 

ton, N. J 2 

7. Rev. F. M^er, Syracuse 2 

7. Rev. P. Minwegan, Belleville, HI. 2 

7. Mother Cdestine, Philadelphia... 2 

7. Mother Emestina, Taunton, Mass. 4 

7. Mother Dominica, Dubuque 2 

7. Mother Samuel, Sinsinawa, Wis. 2 

7. Mr. H. J. Moore, New York 2 

7. Rev. A. Mnench, St Francis, 

Wis 2 

7. Rev. J. J. E. O’Brien, New York 2 

7. Mr. 1 E. Patterson,. New York. 2 

7. Rt. Rev. F. Peitz:, W. Point, 

Nebr. 2 

7. Presentation Srs., Aberdeen, S. D. 2 

7. Rev. Provincial, S. J., New York 2 

7. Rev. Provincial, S. J., St Louis. 2 

7. Rev. R. J. Quinlan, Boston 2 

7. J. Ruesing, W. Point, ^ 

7. Sac. He^ A»(L, Watertoira, 

Mass. 2 

7. S. H. Jun. Coll. & Nor. ScL, 

Louisville 2 

7. St Agnes Conv., Chicago 4 

7. St Augustine’s Sch., Milwaukee. 2 

7. St Casunir's Sch., Milwaukee... 6 

7. St Francis Orph. Asylum, New 

Haven, Conn. 2 

7. St Francis Seb^ Qevehmd 2 

7. St Leo Abbey, St Leo, Fla 3 

7. St Marj’s SdL^ Wilmington. Del. 2 

7. St Mary’s Springs Acad., Fond- 

du-Lac, Wis. 2 

7. St Michari’s ScL, Milwaukee... 2 

7. St. Raphari’s Conv., Hyde Park, 

M’niyt 2 

7. St Rose Acad., Vincennes, Ind.. 2 

7. Mr. P. Schaefer, Champaign, 111. 2 

7, Rev. A. Scherf, Bally, Pa 2 

7. Rev. J. B. Sciilly, Kingston, N. 

Y. 2 

7. Sr. Emiliana, Cicero, 111 2 

7. Sr. Generosa, Detroit 2 

7. Sr. Marie Lawrence, Poughkeep- 
sie 6 

7, Sr. Marietta, Akron, 0 2 

7. Sr. Anita, Bristol, R. L 2 

7. Sr. Augustine, Rochester 2 

7. Sr. M. Carlos, Lima, 0 2 

7. Sr. Chrysostom, Brooklyn 2 

7. Sr. Emma, Columbus, Nebr i 
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May, 192S 

II). (rcoTffiancourt Coll., Lakewood, N. 

J 20 00 

10. St. Joscjih’s Coll., Emmitslmrg..., 20 00 

10. St. Mary’s Coll., Prairie du 

Ch'cn, Wis. 9i) 00 

10. St. Francis Assisi Conv., St. 

Francis, Wis 10 00 

10. Camden CatL H. Sch., Camden, 

N. J 80 00 

10. Lorctto Acad., Santa Fe., New 

Meac. 10 00 

10. Marycliff Acad., A rlington 

Heiiflits, Mass. 10 00 

10. Mt St Afincs H. Sch., Balti- 
more ]0 00 

10. Mt. St. Maiy^on-the-ITudson, 

Newbaxi^h, N. Y 30 00 

10. St Aloysius Acad., New Lexiiiff- 

^ton 10 00 

10. St Clara Acad., Sinsinawa, Wis. 10 00 

10. St Joseph’s Acad., Cleveland.... 10 00 

10. Rev. W. H. Aretz, Little Rock. . . 2 00 

10- Rev. J. S. Barry, Clinton, Mass.. 2 00 

30. Bexuiger Bros., Chicapfo MiO 

10. Bro. Director, Glencoe, Mo 2 00 

10. Miss M. J. Chute, Minneairalis. . 2 00 

10. Rev. P. J. Qune, Princeton. N. J. 4 00 

10. Rev. JS. Constantineau, San An- 
tonio 2 00 

W. Rev. J. Corri^n, Overbro^ Pa. 2 00 

10. Cotto School, Winona 2 00 

10. Rev. W. A. Cumminss. Chicago. 2 00 

10. Dr. G. H. Derry, Detroit 2 00 

10. Miss F. G. Donovan, Philadelphia 2 00 

10. Rev. G. Eisenbocher, Chicago.... 2 00 

10. Rev. J. Gerold, Castle Shannon, 

^Pa. 2 00 

10. Rev. J. D. Hannan, Pittsburgh... 2 00 

10. Rev. H, J. Heuscr, Overbroofc, Pa. 2 00 

10. Family Conv., Manitowoc, 

Wis 2 00 

10. La Salle Inst, Troy, N. Y 2 00 

10. Rev. W. P. McDermott, Racine, 

Wis. 2 00 

10. Rev. C. McGrath, Somerville, 

Mass. 2 00 

10. Rev. F. A. Modler, Clevdand 2 00 

10. Mother Thecl^ St Francis, Wis. 2 OO 

10. Mother Prioress, Sinsinawa, Wis. 2 00 

10. Rev. J. J. Murphy, Boston 2 00 

10. Rev. J. O’Connor, Coal Center, 

^ Pju 2 00 

10. Rt Rev. J. B. Peterson, Somer- 
ville, Mass. 2 OO 

10. St Ames Conv., Sparkill, N. Y.. 2 00 

10. St Mark’s Par. S<^, St Louis. 2 OO 

10. St. Mai^s Ac^ Sch., Clean, N. 

Y 2 00 

30. St Patridc’s Acad., Chicago 2 00 

30. Rev. A. Schneider, Adrian, Mich. 2 00 

10. Rev. J. J. Shaw, Lowell, Mass... 2 00 

10. Sr. Bertrand, Emmitsburg, Md.. S 00 

IOl Sr. Elizabeth, Emmitsburg, Md.. 2 00 

10. Sr. Francis, Emmitsburg, Md — 2 00 

10. Sr. Francis Xav., Wyandotte, 

Mich. 2 00 

10. Sr. Felicitas, Perth Amlioy, N. J. S 00 

30. Sr. Felix, Jersey City, N. J 2 00 

10. Sr. Stella Nazareth, Mich 2 00 

10. Srs. Charity, Davenport la 2 00 

10. Srs. Chari^, Dorchester, Mass... 2 00 

10. Srs. Holy Cross, Boise City, 

Idaho 2 00 
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10. Srs. 1. H. M., Benton Harbor, 

Alich. 2 00 

10. Srs. Notre Dame. l.Awrunce, 



10. Srs. St Basil, Elmhurst Pa 

10. Srs. St Casimir, Chicago 

10. Srs. St Francis, Gallup, New 

Mex. 

10. Srs. St Francis, Rochester, Minn. 

10. Srs. St Joseph, Philadelphia 

10. Srs. St Joseph, Revere, Mass... 

10. Ms^. J. F. Smith, New York.... 

10. Rev. J. Stapleton, Detroit 

10. Rev. J. A. Tiekcn, Cincinnati.... 

10. Rev. P. Vollrath, Floyds Knobs, 

Ind 

10. Rev. G. A. Witteman. Benton 

Harbor, Mich. 

IL Niagara Univ., Niagara. N. Y.... 

IL St Louis Prep. Sem., St. r.oui8. 

13. Boston ColL, Chestnut Hill. Mass. 

IL Regis Coll.. Denver 

IL St Josi^h’s Cull., Philadelphia... 

IL Univ. Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 

Ind. 

11. Loretta Acad., Kansms City, Mo., 

IL Srs. St Joseph, St Loui.s 

IL Rev. C. Auer, Arlesian, S. D.... 

11. Bro. Anselm, Waltliam, Mass.... 

33. Bra Calixtus, New York 

11. Bro. P. R. Gibbs, Kent, Wash... 

U. Bra J. Ilettig, Belleville, 111 

13. Mr. D. F. Bums, Boston 

IL Rev. J. A. Bums, Notre Dame, 

Ind. 

IL Rev. R. Butin, Washington 

IL Rev. S. Camiody, Bellingham, 

Wash 

11. Rev. £. Corby, J^exington, Ky — 

11. Dominican Srs., Annhcim, Cal.... 

11. Rev. J. S. Dunn, Princeton, N. J. 

JL Rev. D. Fitzgerald, Somerville, 

Mass. 

11. Rev. W. Fitzgerald, Colfax, 

WadL 

11. Rev. J. E. Heir, Philadelphia.... 

11. Rev. J. C. Hogan, OshkoMi, Wis. 

11. Rev. T. McFadden, Princ«*ton, N. 

11. Rev. j. MiddYcton, L^*w^, N. 

IL Mother GeiaovevaK l&uisas City, 

Mo 

II. Mother Aasclm, Amityville, L. I. 

II. Mother Florence. San Antonio.... 

IL Mother Louis, Brentwood, N. Y. 

11. Mother Romani’i, Racine, Wis.... 

IL Mother Solana. PeucUeton. Ore... 

IL Redcmplorist Fathers, Bronx, N. 

Y 

11. Rev, L. D. Robert Fall River.... 

11. Mr. J. A. Roc, IXtti'oit 

IL Rev. G. Rofasniaun, Marathon 

City, Wis 

11. St Ann’s 5>ch., Baltimore 

IL St Elizabeth’s Sch., Atilwaukec. 

11. St John's Sch., San FraneihCo... 

IL St Joseph’s Conv., Fitchburg, 

Mass 

IL St Simon’s Acad., Wabbingtnu. 

Ind. 

11. St Stanislaus’ Sch.. Milwaukee. 

11. Rev. W. L. Shea, St l^niis 

IL Sr. Armella, Newark, N. J 
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n. Sr. Dondda. Elkins Park, Pa.... 

11. Sr. Austin Teiesa, Rufialo 

11. Sr. Dionysia, Washinfiton 

11. Sr. Evani^i^, Brooklyn 

IL Sr. Flavia, New York 

11. Sr. Gonzaga, E. Chicago, lud.... 

11. Sr. Innocentia, St Lwis 

U. Sr. Irene, St Louis 

11. Sr. Malachy, San Francisco 

n. Sr. Teresa, Camden, N. J 

11. Sr. St John B. de Rossi, Pitney 

Pier, N. S 

IL Sr. St Margaret Antigonish, N. 

S. 

11. Srs. Mercy, Mi^letown, C^n... 
11. Srs. Notre Dame, Bellc\'ue, Ky.. 
11. Srs. Presentation, San Francisco. 
IL Srs. Providence. Chelsea, Ma^... 
11. Srs. Resurrection, Schenectady, 

N. Y 

II. Srs. St Francis, Cbk&eQ 

11. Srs. St Francis, Jemez, New 

Mex 

11. Srs. St Joseph, Philaddphia 

11. Rev. W. Stinson, Chest HUl, 

Mass 

12. P. J. Cardiwi Hayes, New York 

12. The Josephinum, Columbus 

12. Coll. New Rochelle, New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y 

12. Coll. Noire Dame, Belmont C'al. 
12. Acad. Notre Dame, Belmont, Cal. 
12. St Joscph*s Acad., Des Moines 

12. Bro. Columban, Buffalo 

12. Rev. J. Cassin, Santa Rosa, Cal... 
12. Rev. T. F. CoakIc]% Kttsbu^.. 
ri Re\'. Tl. F. Flock, Sparta, Wfs... 
12. Rev. J. I.nnerBan, Clairlon, Pa... 
12. Mother Nothburga, Philadelphia.. 
12. Mother Stephen, W. Hartford, 

Conn 

je. Mother Superior, St Martin, 0... 
12. Rev. J. F. O’Hcm, Rochester.... 
12. St Josephat’a Sch» Milwaukee.. 
12. St rctcris Coll., Jersey City.... 
12. Sr. Siena, St Catharine, Ky.... 

12. .Srs. Charily, Chicam 

12. Srs. Charity, San r^ancisco..... 
12. Srs. Notre Dame, Hamilton, 0. 
12. Srs. St Joseph, Iliiladelphia.... 
12. Mr. W. N. Tanner, Sandusl^, 0. 
12. Rev. F. Valerius, Columbus.... 
14. Rt Rev. J. Schrembs, Qeve< 

land : 

14. Rt Rev. A. Schuler, £1 Faso, 

Tez. 

14. Mt St Mary Sent, Cincinnati.. 
14. St Francis Sem., St Francis, 

Wis 

14. St Mar/» Sem., Baltimore 

U. St Joseph's ColL Mt View, Cat 

14. Creighton Univ., Omaha.... 

14. St Bede's CoU., Peru, lU.. 

14. St Francis Sem., St Francis, 

Wis. 

M. St Maxfs Coll., Oakland, Cal... 
14. Rosary ColL, River Forest. M... 
14. Srs. St Benedict, Ferdinand, IndL 

14w Acad. Visitation, Dubuque 

14 . Benedictine Nor. Sch., Lide, HI. 
14. H. Sch. St Elizabeth's Conv., 

Comwdls Heights, Pa 

14. H. Names Acad & Nor. ScL, 
Seattle 
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2 00 14. Imme. Cone. Acad., Davenport... 

4 (Ml 14. Jesuit High Sch., New Orleans.. 

2 OO 14. Alt St Scholastica's Acad., 

2 00 C'anon City, Colo . 

2 00 14. St Francis Sem., St. Francis, 

2 00 Wis 

2 00 14. St Joseph's Prep. Coll.. Kirk- 

2 OO wood. Mo 

2 00 14. Miss L. M. Armstrong, Boston. . 

2 OO 14. Rev. C. Bascliab, Sausalito, Cal... 

It Rev. N, Brust, St Francis, Wis.. 
2 00 14. Rev. T. V. Cassidy, Providence.. 

14. Rev. N. P. Dillon. Los Angeles.. 
2 00 14. Dominican Srs., San Francisco.. 

2 00 14. Elder High Sch.. Cincinnati 

4 00 14. Rev, P. Foersttr, Kirkwood, Mo.. 

2 00 U. Rev. W. Galvin, Scottlale, Pa — 

2 00 14. Gibault II. Sch., Vincennes, Ind.. 

14- Rov J. J. Jtpsoii, Alt. View, 

6 OO Cal 

2 00 It Rev. P. J. Judge, Omaha 

14. Ladies Loretto, North Falls, Ont 

2 00 14. Rev. F. J. Martin, Louisville.... 

2 00 14. Rev. A. G. Mihm, Pittsburgh — 

34. Miss- Helpers S. H. Towson, 

2 00 Md. 

23 00 II. Mr. N. Moseley, New Haven, 

25 00 Conn. 

It Mother Joseph, Caldwell, N. J... 
20 00 14. Mother Katherine, Cornwells 

20 00 Heights, Pa. 

10 00 14. Mt Notie Dame Acad., Reading, 

10 00 0 

2 00 14. Rev. C Mullen, Missoula, Mont. 

2 00 14. Rev. L O'Brien, Champaign, HI... 

2 00 14. Rev. C. Piontek, Green Bay, Wis. 

2 00 14. Redemplurist Fathers, New Or- 

2 00 leans 

2 00 14. St Anthony's Sch., San Fran- 
cisco 

2 00 24. St Boniface Sch., San Francisco 

2 00 14. St Joseph's Inst, Westchester, 

2 00 N. Y. 

2 00 14. St Paul's Sch., San Francisco.... 

4 00 34. St (Rose's Conv., La ( rosse 

2 00 14. Rct. W. Schmitt, Cincinnati 

2 00 14. Sr. Eugenia F^y, Normandy, 

2 00 Mo 

2 00 14. Sr. Cannelia, Philade^hia 

2 00 14. Sr. Eligiana, Olpe, Kans. 

2 00 14. Sr. Frands, Portsmouth, 0 

2 00 14. Sr. Leander, Louisville 

34. Sr. Urban, Kan^ee, HI 

26 00 14. Sr. St Benedict, Brooklyn 

14 Sr. Superior, Santa Monica, Cal. 

10 00 14. Srs. C^h.'irity. Boston 

25 00 34 Srs. Div. Providence, Newport, 

Ity. 

25 00 14 Srs. Hum. Marv. Canton, 0 

26 00 14 Srs. St Francis, Cleveland 

10 00 14. Srs. St Francis, Memphis 

20 00 34. Rev. P. Temes, Marine Qty, 

20 00 Mich 

16. Mt Rev. S. G. Messmer, Mil- 

20 00 waukce 

20 00 16. Catholic University, Washington 

20 00 35w Coll. St Teresa, Winona 

20 00 35w Mr. J. M. Robb, Peoria 

10 00 15. A<ad. Sacred Heart San Fran- 

10 00 cisco 

16. Rev. L. D. Burns, Philadelphia.. 
10 00 16. Rev. M. J. Butala, Joliet 111 

15. Dominican Srs., Aurora, ill 

15 00 15. Dommican Srs., Freeport, HI 
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Ifi. Rev. D. M. Halpin, Dayton, O.... 2 00 

16. Librarian, Poughkeepsie, N. Y... 2 00 

15. Mr. A. W. Lynch, t hicapo 2 00 

15. Rev. P. J. McCormicl^ Washing- 
ton 2 00 

15. Rev. C. F. McEvoy, Syracuse.... 2 00 

15. 0. L. Grace Sch., Chicago i 00 

16. Rcdcmptorist Fathers, St. Louis.. 2 00 

16. St. Augustine Acad., Oevciand.. 2 00 

15. St. Eliudieth's Sch., Oakland, C'al. 2 00 

15. St. Joseph’s Sch., Cleveland 2 00 

15. St. Monica’s Sch., Jamaica, I* I. 2 00 

16. Rev. R. Sampson, Oakland, CaL.. 2 00 

15. Rev. J. Schmidt, Baltimore 3 00 

16. Sr. Aloysia, Allison Park, Pa 3 oO 

15. Sr. Bartholomew, Milwaukee 6 00 

16. St. Leo’s Sch., Milwaukee 6 00 

15. Sr. Beuitia, Brooklyn 4 00 

16. Sr. Florian, Toledo 2 00 

15. Sr. Rimilla, Grand Chain, 111. ... 4 00 

16. Srs. 11. C. Jesus, Philadelphia .. 2 00 

15l Srs. Notre Dame, Rn<!taii 2 00 

15. Srs. St. Francis, Fort Wayne. ... 2 00 

16. Srs. St. Joseph, Philadelphia.... 2 00 

16. Miss Zerline E. Stauf, Baltimore. 2 00 

15. ursuline Acad., Youngstown, 0. 4 00 

16. St Joseph’s Prep. Sem., Grand 

_ "Rapids 10 00 

16. Cath. Nor. Sch. & Pio Kono 

Coll., St Francis, Wis 20 00 

16. Cath. High Sch., Harrisburg, Pa. 10 00 

16. Mt Mercy Acad., Grand Rapids. . 10 00 

16. Srs. Notre Dame, Dasrton. 0 10 OO 

10. Rev. F. X. E. Albert, New York 2 00 

16. Mr. W- Conway, Springfield, DI. 2 00 

16. Dominican Fathers, Zanesville, 0. 2 00 

16. Dominican Srs., Miss. San Jose, 

Cal 2 00 

10. Mr. J. G. Faran, New Yoik 2 00 

10. Rev. J. E. Haraill, Indianapolis, 2 OO 

16. Rev, H. Herringhaus, Independ- 
ence, Ky. 2 00 

16. Rev. II. F. HiUenmeycr, Fort 

Thomas, Ky 2 00 

16. Rev. J. Huepper, St Francis, 

Wis 2 00 

16. Mother Celestine, Decatur, III 2 00 

16. Mother Regina, Avalon, Pa 4 00 

16. Rev. J. M. Piet, Portland, Ore... 2 00 

16. St Agnes Acad., Indianapolis.... 2 00 

lA St Joseph Comml. ColL, St Jo- 
seph, Mo 2 00 

16h Salesian Sch., Goshen, N. Y..... 2 00 

16. Sr. Edith, Portsmouth, 0 2 00 

16. Sr. ^lesia, Caldwell, 0 2 00 

16. Srs. Charity, Newark, N. J 6 00 

16. Sr. Teresa Gertrude, Newark, 

N. L ; 2 00 

16. Sra. Charity, Brocton, Mass 2 00 

lA Rev. E. Suppan, New Lexington, 

0 2 00 

16. Visitation Nuns, Washington 2 00 

17. Rt Rev. F. J. Tief, Concordia... 100 00 

17. Sacred Heart Sem., Detroit 10 00 

17. Duquesne University, Pittsburgh. 20 00 

17. St Ignatius CoIL, San Fran- 
cisco 20 00 

17. St Joseph’s Acad., Guthrie, 

^Okla. 10 00 

17, Bro. A. L. Hollinger, San An- 
tonio 2 00 

17. Prof. E. Burke, New York 2 00 

17. Christian Bros. Acad., Albany... 2 00 

17. Conv. Sacred Heart, New York.. 10 00 
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17. Couvent de Jesus-Marie, Woon- 
socket It 1 2 00 

17. Rev. C. J. Drew, New York 2 00 

17. Mr. D. C. Fauss, New Yoik 2 00 

17. Mr. J. J. Kirwin, New York.... 2 00 

17. Rev. T. j. Larldn, Wheeling 2 00 

17. Msgr. W. J. McMullen, Pitts- 
burgh 2 00 

17. Mother Domitilla, Oo.ston 3 00 

17. Mother Kilian, Glen Riddle, I^. 2 00 

17. Mother Philomenu dc Lhantal, 

Brook^n 2 00 

17. Mother Monica, Elizabctli, N. J... 2 00 

17. Mt Si. Mary’s, Fall River 2 00 

17. Bro. Benjamin, Baltimore 2 00 

17. Sr. Marie EHse, Pateison, N. J. 2 00 

17. Sr. Mary Ann, Lebanon, Jw 2 OO 

17. Sr. Benno, Glen Riddle, Rn 2 00 

17. Sr. Bonaventure, New Rochelle, 

N. Y 2 00 

17. Sr. Oswaldine, Winona 2 IK) 

17. Sr. Mildred, Philadelphia 2 OO 

17. Sr. St. James, Boston 2 00 

17. Srs. Div. Providence, lOilida, 0... 2 00 

17. Srs. Pres. Blood, Omaha 3 00 

17. Srs. St Benedict Iluluth 4 OU 

17. Srs. St. Dominic, New York 2 00 

17. Srs. St Francis, Hammond. Ind.. 2 UO 

17. Srs. St Joseph, Deep River, 

Conn. 2 00 

17. Srs. St Joseph, Oiange, N. J 12 00 

17. Srs. St Joseph, Philadelphia.... 2 00 

17. Srs. St Joseph, Philadelphia.... 4 OO 

17. Mr. D. P. Towers, New Yoik.... 2 00 

18. Rt. Rev. J. Cantwell, Los An- 

geles 25 OO 

IS. St. Francis ColL, Loretto, Pa. ... . 2(> 00 

IB. St Mary’s ColL, Winona so lOl 

W. Coll. Mt St Joscph-on-lhe-Ohio, 

Mt St Joseph, 0 20 00 

15. Coll. Mt St .Vinccnt-op-llud- 

son, New York 20 00 

IP. Mary wood Coll., Scianton 20 00 

18. Acad. Mt St Joseph-on-the-Ohio, 

Mt St Joseph, 0 10 W) 

18b Acad. Mt St Vmccnt-on-IludRon 

New York 10 00 

16. Marywood Sem., Scranton 10 00 

18. St Marv Springs Acad., East 

Columbus 10 00 

18. Rev. R. Rooney, Florissant Mo... 10 00 

18. Aquinas j\cad., Tacoma, Wash... 4 00 

18, Mr. F. Bruce, Milwaukee S 00 

18. Rev. J. F. Butler, Philadelphia... 2 00 

18. Dominican Sra., East Columlnis.. 2 (K) 

18. Dominican Srs., Portland, Ore... 2 00 

18. Miss R. A. Fagan, Brooklyn 2 00 

18. Rev. N. Langenhdd, Mcnasha, 

Wis a 00 

IB. Mr. W. Lessard, Manchester, N. 

H. 2 no 

18. Mother Dolores, Harrison, N. Y.. 2 00 

18. Mother St James, Cheyenne, 

_ Wyo 2 00 

IB. Rev. G. J. O’Bryan, Ashlaml, Ky 2 OO 

18. 0. Lb Rosary Conv., Philadelphia. 2 00 

18. Rev. M. J. Ronck, St. Mary-of 

the-Woods, Ind 2 00 

18. Roy. C. J. Ryan, Ciiieianati 2 (jO 

18. Miss M. Lb Ryan, Chicago 2 (K> 

18. Sr. Leona, Mt St Joseph, 0 2 iio 

18. Sr. Athanasius, Tisdale, Pa 2 00 

18. Sr. Bertholda, Verona, l*a 2 00 

IS. Sr. Clemcnza, Wichita, Kaus 2 00 
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18. Sr. Ignatius, Yankton, S D . . . . 2 00 

18. Sr. Mona, ('hipagp 2 00 

18. Sr. 'Thomas Aquinas, Ilighlaml 

Falls, N. Y. 2 00 

18. Srs. Charity, Boston 2 00 

18. Srs. Charily, Mt. St. Joseph, 0. 2 00 

18. Srs. Div. Providence, ilclbounie, 

Ky 2 no 

18. Srs. Notre Dame, Cincinnati .... 2 00 

18. Srs. Noire Dame, St. I-ouis 8 00 

18. Srs. St Fiaiicis, La Fayette, Ind. 2 00 

18. Srs. St Joseph, E. Chicago, Ind.. 2 00 

10. Sac. Heart Acad., Los Angeles... 10 00 

19. St. Agnes Acad., Kansas City, 

Mo 10 00 

19. Benedictine Srs., FiUsIiiirgh 2 OQ 

19. Rt Rev. J. R. Crimont, Juneau, 

Alaska 2 00 

1!». Dominican Srs., San I.i‘aftdro, 

Cal 4 on 

ID. Rev. E. A. Elynn, Niantic, Conn. 2 00 

10. St. Michael H. ScL, Flint. Mich. 2 00 

10. Sr. Raymond, Amesbury, Mass... 4 00 

10. Srs. Notre Dame, Sandusky, O.. 2 00 

10. Srs. Notre Dame, Walth.'un, Mass. 2 00 

10. Srs. St. Joseph, I/is Angeles 2 00 

21. Gonzaga Univ., Spolmne 20 00 

21. Dominican ColL, San Rafael, Gil. 20 00 

21. Mt St. Mary Acad., Burlington, 

Vt 10 00 

21. Mr. G F. Beldcn, Boston 2 00 

21. Rev. L. Eddman, Pittsford, N. Y. 2 00 

21. Felician Srs.. I^i. N. J 2 00 

21. Rev. P. J. Folk, Austin, Tex.... 2 00 

21. Miss K ITar.'in, Chicago 2 00 

21. Rev. £. J. Lemkes. St T/mis.... 6 00 

21. Rev. J. McAstocker, Tacoma, 

Wash. 4 00 

21. Rev. W. McCafTrey, l*hiladelphia 2 00 

21. Rev, J. L McQuillen, Lilly, Pa. 2 00 

21. Rev. T. Marlin, TIillyard, Wash. 2 00 

21. Msgr. B. Moeller, Silverton, 0.. 2 00 

SI. Mother Columha, St. Johns, N. F. 2 00 

21. Mother Superior, Oklahoma City. 2 00 

21. St Catherine’s Train. Sch., San 

Francisco 2 00 

21. St Francis Xav. Sch for Deaf, 

B.'illimore 2 00 

21. St Joseph's Orph.. Cincinnati.... 2 00 

21. Sr. Immaculata, Detroit 2 00 

21. Sr. Bemarda, Chicago 2 00 

21. Sr. Miriam, Pittsburgh 2 00 

21. Sr. Superior. Victoria. B. C 2 00 

21. Srs. Notre Dame, Cleveland 2 00 

22. T..flyo1a C^ll. Baltimore , 20 00 

22. A(^ Our Lady, Chicafpi 10 00 

22. Inst Notre Dame, Baltimore 10 00 

22. St. Xavier’s Arad., Providence... 80 00 

22. Belmont Sch., Belmont, Cal 2 00 

22. Mr. E. R. Donalds, Evanston, 111. 2 00 

22. Rev. J. E. Grady, Rochester 2 00 

22. Rev. A. Klowo, Orchard I.Ake, 

Mich. 2 00 

22. Rev. R. Lamonrenx, Ottawa, Ont 2 00 

22. Rev. J. J. McHugh, San Fran- 
cisco 2 00 

22. Mother Evarista, Manchester, N. 

H 4 00 

22. Mother St Anthony. Chicago 2 00 

22. Mr. W. L. Nolan, Cedar lipids, 

la 2 00 

22. Notre Dame Acad.. Cincinnati... 2 00 

22. Rev. J. W. Ped, Buffalo 2 00 

22. Presentation Acad., Berkeley. CaL 2 00 
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22. St. Anthony’s Scm., Santa Bar- 
bara 2 

22 St Frauds Xav. Sch., Cincinnati 2 

22. St Gabriel's Sch. for Deaf, San- 

turce, Porto Rico 2 

22. St. John’s Sch., Cincinnati 4 

22. Sr. Clandine, Walerbury, Conn.. 2 

22. Sr. Leo Xavier, New York 2 

22. Sr. Maria Antonia, Pittsburgh... 2 

22. Sr. Aloy&ia. Chicago 6 

22. Sr. Lewis Bertrand, Icmia, Mich. 2 

22. Sr. Rosalia, Sharp^ntg, Pa 4 

22. Sr. Tharsilla, McKees Rocks, Pa. 2 

22. Srs. Notre Dame, Cleveland 2 

22 Srs. Notre Dame, E. Toledo 2 

22. Srs. Notre Dame. Wabasha, Minn. 2 

22. Mr. P. P. Young, Chicago 2 

2.<{. Seion Hall Coll, S. Orange. N. J. 20 

23. Acad. H. C. Jesus, Sharon Hill, 

Pa. 10 

23. Seton Hall IL Sch., So. Orange, 

N. J 10 

23. Acad. Visitation. St Louis 4 

23. Rev. J. M. Louis, Detroit 2 

23. Rev. G. A. Lyons, So. Boston.... 2 

23. Morher Teresa, New York 2 

23. Rev. P. J. O’Rourke, St. Lo^.. 2 

28. Presentation Srs., San Francisco. 2 

2,3. St Anthony’s Sch., Cincinnati... 2 

28. St Patrick’s Sch.. Ean Claire, 

Wis. 2 

23. Sr. Aloysius, Grand Rapids 2 

23. Sr. Ansehra, Buffalo 4 

23. Sr. Basilia. Altoona, Wis 2 

28. Sr. Clara, St Paul 2 

23. Srs. H. G Jesus, Sharon Hill, Pa. 2 

23. Srs. St Francis, St. John, Ind.. 2 

23. Srs. St Joseph, Philaddphia 2 

23. Rev. G. Stauble, Rensselaer, N. 

Y 6 

24. Trinity Coll., Washington 80 

21 . Nazart^ Nor. Sch., Kuchester.. 10 

24. St Mark’s H. Sch., St. Louis.. 20 

24. Rev. I. Cwiklinski, Sturtevant, 

Wis. 4 

24. Rev. L. S. Hauber. Lnavenworth 2 

21. Rev. J. A. Ho^, Medina, N. Y. 2 

24. Rev. C. Linskey, Ypsilanti, 

Mich 2 

24. Rev. G. MeShane, Montreal, P. 

Q 2 

21. Nazareth Normal, Rochester 2 

24. St Dominic Acad., Waverly, 

Mass. 2 

24. Sr. Aquinas, Haverhill, Mass... 2 

24. Sr. St Aubert, CTiicago 2 

24. Srs. Notre Dame, Peabody, Mass. 2 

24. Srs. St. Joseph, Philadelphia.... 4 

24. Srs. St Joseph, Philadelphia.... 2 

24. Ursuline Srs., Springfield, 111.... 2 

25. St. Mary Lal» Sem., Munddein, 

111 25 

25. 0. L. Lake Coll., San Antonio.. 20 

26. Acad. 0. L. Lake, San Antonio. . 10 

26. Acad. Sacred Heart, Galveston.. 10 

25. Subloco Coll., Subiaco, Ark. 10 

26. Rev. L. A. McNeill, Washington. 2 

26. Mother Angeline, Oakland, Cal. 2 

26. Mt. St Scholastica’s Acad., Atchi- 
son, Kans. 4 

25. Rev. J. H. Ryan, Washington.... 2 

25. St Anthony’s Sch., Milwaukee.. 2 

25. Sr. M. Kieman. Cleveland 2 

26. Sr. Valeria, Joliet, HI 2 
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GENERAL MEETINGS 


PROCEEDINGS 


Chicago, III., June 25, 1928 

The Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting of the National Catholic 
Educational Association was held in Chicago, 111 ., June 25-28, 
1928, under the auspices of His Eminence, George Cardinal Mun- 
delein, Archbishop of Chicago. The Local Committee on Ar- 
rangements consisted of : 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas P. Bona, Chairman; Very Rev. Msgr. 
Daniel Byrnes, Very Rev. Msgr, Joseph A. Casey, Rev. Daniel F. 
Cunningham, Rev. Edward L. Dondanville, Rev. George Heim- 
sath. Rev. John J. Kozlowski, Ph. D., Rt. Rev. M.sgr. David L. 
McDonald. 

Headquarters were established at the Hotel Stevens, 8th St. 
and Michigan Blvd, Meetings were held in the buildings of 
Loyola University, 6525 Sheridan Rd.’ and in the School Hall 
and Assembly Hall of St. Ignatius Parish, 6559 Glcnwood Ave. 
Lunch was served the visiting Sisters under tents arranged on 
the Loyola University grounds along Lake Micliigan. The clergy 
and Brothers were entertained at lunch at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, taxicabs being provided to take them from the University 
and return. The Commercial Exhibit in the Loyola Gjunnasium 
was larger than in previous years. Every possible courtesy was 
offered by the energetic members of the Local Committee to make 
the visit of the delegates to Chicago delightful and memorable. 

On Monday evening, June 25, a reception to the visiting priests 
and Brothers was held in the North Ball Room of the Hotel 
Stevens. Monsignor Bona presided and introduced Rt. Rev. 
Bernard J. Sheil, D. D., Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago. In the 
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name of His Eminence, George Cardinal Mundelein who, on 
account of the retreat could not be present, Bishop Sheil warmly 
welcomed the delegates to Chicago, and asked them during these 
days to make Chicago truly their home. Rt. Rev. John B. Peter- 
son, D. D., First Vice President General, in the absence of Rt. 
Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D., responded in the name of the 
Association to the delightful welcome extended so generously 
by Bishop Sheil. He reminded the delegates of the Eucliari.stic 
Congress which had left so many memories of Chicago in the 
minds of all who attended and said that Chicago, as a city of 
achievement, particularly Catholic educational achievement, was 
peculiarly appropriate as the scene of the Jubilee Meeting of the 
Association. 

THE OPENING MASS 

On Tuesday morning at ten o'clock the meeting opened for- 
mally with Pontifical Mass in the stately Churcli of St. Ignatius. 
Rt. Rev. Bernard J. Sheil, D. D., Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago, 
was celebrant. Rev. John J. Kozlowski, Pli. D., and Rev. Daniel 
F. Cunningham w^ere deacon and subdeacon, and Rev. Edward 
L. Dondanville, assistant priest. Rt. Rev. John B. Peterson, 
D, D., and Rt. Rev. Francis W. Howard, D. D., were present in 
the sanctuary. 

The sermon was given by Rev. John W. R. Maguire, C. S. V., 
of St. Viator College, Bourboimais, 111. Graced with all the gifts 
of the orator and educator Father Maguire gave the vast assembly 
an address worthy of the Association in the year of its Jubilee. 

SERMON OF REV. JOHN W. R. MAGUIRE. C. S. V. 


'7 am come that they may have life 

and have it more abundantly!^ — St. John, X, lo. 

It is most appropriate that the Silver Jubilee meeting of the 
National Catholic Educational Association should take place in 
the State of Illinois and the City of Chicago, for in the future 
when some historian writes the complete history of Catholic Edu- 
cation in the United States, the names of Illinois and Chicago 
will appear often on his pages. Did not a Spalding, dreaming 
by the banks of the Illinois, conceive the idea of a great Catholic 
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University for America, and did not the fiat of his eloquence bring 
it into actuality? When thinking of Catholic Education, do not 
the names of Quartier, Feehan, Quigley, and Mundelein spring 
without bidding to mind? To-day in the Archdiocese of Chicago 
there are more Catholic schools and colleges with more students 
enrolled than in any other diocese or archdiocese in the world; 
and the great Seminary of St Mary of the Lake at Mundelein, 
111., where the new and best traditions of America and the old 
^d true traditions of the Catholic Church are naturally entwined 
in austere and simple beauty, testifies to the indomitable and tri- 
umphant zeal of the great Cardinal Archbishop, and the tmselfish 
and boundless generosity of the Catholic people of Chicago in the 
cause of Catholic education. Here in this Chicago land, so young, 
so intrepid, so proud and so filled with love of material accom- 
plishment, where modem wonders are of daily occurrence, the 
Church of the ages still fulfills the tremendous command given 
on the Mount of Olives to teach all nations, and the miracle of 
Pentecost is in modem ways daily reenacted. The nations of the 
world that have gathered here to make a new nation can truth- 
fully say, “We have heard them speak in our own tongues the 
wonderful works of Gk)d.” You, therefore, the Catholic educators 
of America, come to Chicago, not as pilgrims to a strange land, 
but as children to a father's house. Here you are known, un- 
derstood, reverenced, loved, and you kneel to-day to ask God’s 
blessings upon your deliberations in a place where every Catholic 
educator must feel at home, in a church dedicated to the saintly 
Soldier of Loyola, who throwing aside his sword, founded an 
army dedicated to the greater glory of God, that has with courage 
and daring Carried the light of truth arotmd the world. 

Twenty-five years ago in the city of France's saintly Kling a little 
group of Catholic educators representing the parish schools, col- 
leges and seminaries of the country met to form the Catholic 
Educational Association under the able and inspiring leadership 
of the late, lamented Bishop O'Connell, and the kindly, S 3 ntnpa- 
thetic, organizing genius of Rev. Francis W. Howard, then a 
priest of Columbus, Ohio, now Bishop of Covington, Ky. It is 
the express wish, nay more, even the express command of Bishop 
Howard, for twenty-five years the Secretary General of this As- 
sociation, that I should not refer to the jubilee or to the great 
accomplishments of these twenty-five years ; but if I were to re- 
main silent, every one of you would cry out against me. I shall, 
however, be obecUent to his wishes to the extent of b^g very brief 
and most inadequate in my summary of the contribution he has 
made to Catholic education and of the history of the Association. 
A quarter of a century ago the work of Catholic education in this 
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country was conducted in separate dioceses by separate communi- 
ties, in separate schools and colleges without any definite sense of 
unity and cohesion. There was no forum for the exchange of views 
and experiences, for the discussion of principles and practice, no 
assembly that could represent the vastness and the unity of Catholic 
education in this country. This want Bishop Howard supplied 
by the formation and the guidance of this Association. It is im- 
possible to describe the difficulties he met and overcame, the 
courage and persistence he required, the self-sacrificing labor en- 
tailed in just the routine w^ork of arranging annual meetings. 
He succeeded because he made his own the Augustinian precept, 
'Tn neccssarUs unitas, in dubiis libertas^ in omnibus cantas*\ 
As a result of his labors a great literature of Catholic education 
has been produced in the annual proceedings of the Association, 
inspiration and courage have been given to thousands of Catholic 
teachers, better mutual understanding has been engendered, and 
higher standards of education have been established and recog- 
nized. To Bishop Howard after twenty-five years of such un- 
selfish and devoted labors we offer our admiration, gratitude and 
devotion, and we pray God that he may long be spared to lead 
the hosts of Catholic Educators to even higher and nobler achieve- 
ments. 

Many saintly and learned men and women, Bishops, priests 
and Rdigious have aided Bishop Howard in the work of the As- 
sociation, whose names are too numerous to mention, but not too 
numerous to hold in affectionate and sacred memory. Some have 
already passed from the labor of teaching divine Truth into the 
full possession of that Truth, while others are still with us de- 
voted as ever to the cause of Catholic education. I know I wdll 
be pardoned if I single out from all these Rt. Rev. Bishop Tliomas 
J. Shahan, the retiring Rector of the Catholic University, who 
for more than a score of years has been President of the Catholic 
Educational Association, and express to him your loving gratitude. 
His high scholarship, genuine culture, radiant and amiable piety 
have been an inspiration to all of us, and we have been better 
teachers and truer Christians because year after year, even though 
it was only for a few hours, we have come into contact with 
Bishop Shahan. May his influence long be with us to inspire, 
encourage and aid us in the work of Catholic education. 

We are ^sembled here to-day, however, not to pour any flat- 
tering unction on our souls from a consideration of noble achieve- 
ments of the past, but with a consciousness of being “unprofitable 
servants”, to prepare ourselves for the tasks that lie before u.s. 
Few ages have needed the beneficent and life-giving influence of 
Catholic education more than the present. The world, despite 
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its mechanical inventions and boasted scientific progress, is really 
immersed in darkness and confusion, and finds no answer to the 
mystery of life in materialistic philosophy. The Reformation im- 
posed upon the human intellect a burden too great for it to bear, 
and having snatched from man’s brow the halo of truth, laid 
upon it instead the leaden crown of pride. Since then, so-called 
leaders of thought, whose brains have been the garrets of hell, 
have gone up and down the earth smashing the furniture of 
reason, and trying to splinter the lights of heaven into a billion 
pieces. Having vainly imagined that they had extinguished the 
sun of divine truth and lit the feeble candle of science, they have 
bid a world groping in shadows to exult in its superior enlighten- 
ment. Instead of the bread of life men have been given the stones 
of material progress. It is true that science has worked wonders. 
The lightning has been harnessed and bent to man’s will. Space 
has been annihilated, for men have literally taken the wings of 
the morning and dwelt in the uttermost parts of the sea. Wealth 
has been accumulated with less labor than ever before, but all 
these things have not brought men peace, understanding, love or 
happin^s. The prophet could still say of the present age, “With 
desolation is the world laid desolate, because there is no man 
that Ihinketh in his heart.” Erroneous concepts of society are 
reducing liberty, and causing the slow but certain ruin of nations. 
Rulers impregnated with Erastianism not content with wielding 
the sceptre arc reaching sacrilegious hands into the sanctuary to 
seize the crozier as well, and are casting envious glances at the 
cradle and nursery with a view to depriving parents of their 
natural rights to bring up and educate their children in accordance 
with the dictates of their conscience. Greed, ambition, and lust 
for i^ower dominate the world, and determine the acts of men, 
and life in its fullness and abundance escapes their grasp. 

Allow me to borrow a scene from the days of war to illustrate 
the futilityj-'Cmptiness and tragedy of this age’s material and scien- 
tific achievement. It is tlie lookout on the heights of Montfaucon 
from which the German Crown Prince had watched the battle 
of Verdun for four years. The lookout itself constructed of steel 
and cement is a masterpiece of modem engineering skill and 
knowledge. It is furnished with every scientific device for ac- 
curate and distant observation. The country, which can be seen 
for miles around, once beautiful and fertile, is now churned into 
a morass of mud, seamed with the dark brown, weaving lines 
of trenches, covered with barbed wire entanglements, and dotted 
here and there with the stark corpses of young men cut down 
in the flower of young manhood. Below to the left is a valley 
filled with poison gas, a triumph of modem science, in which ngi 
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cultivate the arts, and the earth is strewn with the beauty of their 
dreams. They are acquainted wath the secrets of the human 
soul, for confessions of sixteen years and sixty years are 
brought to them. They hear secrets husbands never breathe to 
wives, and hidden frailties daughters never tell to mothers. They 
know the mysteries of the kingdom of Heaven, for they are 
trained to daily meditation, and the light of faith guides their 
footsteps safely througii the tangled wilderness of error. 

With this preparation they take the child filled with dawning 
wonder at the mystery of life. With learning's magic wand they 
turn back the centuries and place him beside the Macedonian 
king when he had first learned the emptiness of world-wide con- 
quest. They set him down beside Thermopylae's pass to learn 
how men can die. They seat him in the Roman Senate to listen 
to the eloquence of Cicero, and they show him Caesar slain at the 
base of Pompey s statue. They lead him into the groves of 
Academus to hear Plato and Aristotle dispute, and open his ears 
to Homer’s song of Troy. They show him the flashing genius 
of Augustine wasted and futile midst the dissipations of youth, 
but potent and world-shaking in the penitence of the Bishopric 
of Hippo, and they impress upon his mind the magic of a 
mother’s prayer by letting him hear the tearful petitions of St. 
Monica. They make him listen to Dante, the divine voice of ten 
silent centuries, as he chants the liquid poetry of the unutterable 
beauty of revelation. They lead him to the feet of St. Thomas, 
the Angel of the Schools, to learn the clarity, the strength, the 
eternity of truth; and they uphold to him the jumbled mystery 
of tragedy and comedy that constitutes human life in the mirror 
of Shakespeare’s creative genius. They guide his steps into old 
cathedrals, and make him kneel in their dim religious light until 
his soul is drunk with their beauty and awe-struck with the 
sanctities of centuries of the prayers of saints that have reverber- 
ated through their arches. They make him kneel with Mary 
at the Annunciation to learn humility and obedience from the 
lips of an angel. They place him in front of the crowd that 
hears the Sermon on the Mount to learn from God Himself the 
blessedness of poverty, meekness, mercy, purity and peace, and 
then they lead him to Calvary, and teach him to kneel in rever- 
ential awe before the crucified Christ to learn of love greater 
than all love, of the paradox of pain, and the triumph of failure. 
They teach him to love justice and pursue it, to love beauty and 
worship it, to follow truth even though it lead him into dc.serts, 
and to embrace virtue as his most priceless possession. They 
care not so much about teaching him how to make a living as 
how to live, and then they send him forth into the kingdoms 
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of the world and the glory of them with a far-off look in his 
eyes that passes beyond them to rest on the mountain peak of 
eternity. 

Such is the grace and power of Catholic Education. It is 
concerned witli this world only as a preparation for the fuller 
and more abundant life that lies beyond the hills of time; but 
even in this life it gives joy because it teaches love, it gives light 
because it teaches truth, it gives ecstacy because it teaches beauty, 
and peace and satisfaction because it binds the heart of man to 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Therefore let not your hearts be 
troubled nor let them be afraid. You are doing a great, noble 
and unselfish service for Church and Country. You are bringing 
life in its fullness and abundance to many. You are enlighten- 
ing them that sit in darkness and in the shadow of death, and 
you are directing their feet into the way of peace, and for this 
all generations shall call you blessed. 


At the conclusion of the Mass a group picture of the officers 
of the Mass and the delegates was taken on the steps of the 
church. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 

Tuesday, June 26, 1928 

The annual meeting was called to order by Rt. Rev. John B. 
Peterson, D. D., Auxiliary Bishop of Boston, First Vice Presi- 
dent General of the Association. Present also were Mt. Rev. 
Sebastian G. Messmer, D. D., Archbishop of Milwaukee, Rt. Rev. 
Bernard J. Sheil, D. D., and Rt. Rev. Francis W. Howard, D. D. 
The spacious Auditorium of St. Ignatius School was filled with 
delegates. After prayer, the Rt. Rev. Chairman spoke a few 
words of greeting to the delegates. 

The minutes of the last annual meeting at Detroit in 1927, were 
accepted as printed in the Report. Likewise the printed report 
of the Treasurer General was accepted. 

It was moved that the Chairman be empowered to appoint 
a Committee on Nominations and a Committee on Resolutions. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Louis J. Nau then read a letter from Mt. 
Rev. John T. McNicholas, O. P., D. D., of Cincinnati, stating 
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that the Holy Father had conferred on Rt, Rev. Francis W. 
Howard, D. D., the title of Assistant at the Pontifical Throne. 
He tendered his congratulations and those of the delegates to 
Bishop Howard. 

Bishop Howard responded by expressing his profound thanks 
to the Holy Father for this mark of confidence. He said he 
would consider the honor as given not alone to him but to the 
Association and recalled the names of many who had been zealous 
and energetic in the work of the Association from its beginning, 
paying tribute among others to Rt. Rev. Bishop O’Connell, Father 
Peter C. Yorke and Rev. Timothy Brosnahan, S. J., as also to 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Shahan and many others still identified with the 
work of the organization. 

The paper read at this meeting was written by Rev. Henry 
Woods, S. J., of the University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, 
Cal., on "Standardization and Its Abuse”. It was read by Rev. 
Edmund Corby. The paper treated the subject effectively from 
the standpoint of philosophy, showing that standardization may 
readily be misused for the stifling of school and individual ini- 
tiative, and for the dissemination of a false philosophy. He 
traced the individualism of the English schools and universities, 
and showed their traditions and definite character, explaining also 
how this same individualism characterized early American 
schools. This definite individualism, it stated, is likewise upheld 
by the spirit and letter of the American Constitution. The paper 
logically developed a definite challenge which showed itself 
throughout the entire meeting. 

Monsignor Moran discussed the leading points of the paper 
and gave to them a practical and immediate bearing. 

Bishop Sheil was called upon, and repeated his words of wel- 
come to the assembled delegates, with the hope that their stay in 
Chicago would be happy and profitable. 

Mt. Rev. Sebastian G. Messmer, D. D., Archbishop of Mil- 
waukee, was asked to speak. In congratulating the Association 
on its Jubilee, His Grace said that this was not a time to look 
back but to look forward. He offered one suggestion, that in 
anything of this nature there is danger of becoming too intel- 
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lectual and tliat moral training must never be lost sight of in the 
work of the Association. This, he stated, is particularly neces- 
sary in our schools of higher education. 

After prayer, the meeting adjourned. 


CLOSING MEETING 

Thursday^ June 28, 1928 

The final meeting of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation was convened in St. Ignatius Auditorium on Thursday 
at 2 130 P, M. Rt. Rev. John B. Peterson, D. D., presided. 

Rev. John W. R. Maguire, C. S. V., read the report of the 
Nominating Committee. As there were no other nominations 
the motion was made that the Secretary cast one ballot for the 
officers named by the Committee. The following were declared 
elected for the year 1928-1929: 

President General, Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D.; Vice 
Presidents General, Rt. Rev. Jolm B. Peterson, D. D., Very 
Rev. James A. Bums, C. S. C., Rev. John B. Furay, S. J.; 
Treasurer General, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis T. Moran, D. D. 

Tlie Nominating Committee was composed of Rev. John W. 
R. Maguire, C. S. V., Rev. James W. Huepper, B. A., and Rev. 
William F. Lawlor, LL. D. 

The Secretary then announced that the following had been 
elected from the Departments to the General Executive Board: 
From the Seminary Department: Rev. James W. Huepper, 

B. A., Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., and Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Louis J. Nau, S. T. D. 

From the College Department: Rev. John W. R. Maguire, 

C. S. V., Brother Thomas, F. S. C., and Very Rev. Bernard P. 
O’ReiUy, S. M. 

From the Parish School Department : Rev. William F. Lawlor, 
LL. D., Very Rev. Msgr. Joseph V. S. McClancy and Rev. John 
R. Hagan, D. D. 

The paper of this meeting was entitled '‘Catholic Ideals in 
Higher Education”, and was read by Mr. Charles Phillips, M. A., 
Professor of English, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
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Ind. It was a serious and scholarly study of ideals. The speaker 
said that '‘tlie stiff curriculum in rigid discipline is the only one 
which is really inspirational because it gives power.” Again “all 
great leaders have found their education in philosophy and classi- 
cal studies.” “Philosophy and the classics are chosen expressly 
because they are difficult. They challenge the mind. Greek and 
Latin must come back into Catholic higher education.” “As the 
purpose of higher education is to make leaders of men we must 
have minds disciplined in the authority of truth and tradition.” 

The paper was a fitting conclusion to the Annual Meeting and 
was a masterpiece in thought and diction. 

The Secretary then read the report of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions. 


RESOLUTIONS 

The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association assembled in Chicago, in celebrating the Silver 
Jubilee of its inauguration, reaffirms unhesitatingly the original 
principles and objectives of its founders. Their avowed purpose in 
estal)lishing this Association was to emphasize before the world 
tlie paramount necessity of religious education as the basis of in- 
tegrity of life, of loydty to the State, and of service of God, 
and to promote by every effort within its scope the principles of 
the Catholic Church and devotion to its Divine l^oundcr. Inas- 
much as religion is not divorced from science and knowledge, but 
closely interwoven with them in the life of man, the object of 
our founders was to promote by study, by conference, by dis- 
cussion, the highest standards of educational endeavor in all 
fields, and, by holding up Catholic ideals, to foster, as far as in 
them lay, a body of scholars imbued with Catholic truth and 
saved from the narrowing influences of a science that shuts its 
eyes to a world above and beyond the material. 

The National Catholic Educational Association to-day strives 
unfalteringly to accomplish these same puri^oscs. While it can 
regard with satisfaction the marked progress in educational effi- 
ciency of its educational institutions and with still greater satis- 
faction the growth in the appreciation of religious values in its 
student-body, it still believes that the need of re-emphasizing the 
enduring principles on which its founders stood is even greater 
to-day than it was twenty-five years ago. Men true to themselves, 
to their country and to God cannot be reared in institutions tliat 
choose to know nothing of God, and in every institution they 
must be reared, by those men and women who place God's in- 
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terests first in every scheme of life. Hence, as we regard the 
growth of our student-body in every grade of education, we see 
as a specid need of to-day the necessity that our higher insti- 
tutions equip themselves more and more efficiently to give to the 
world men of scholarship who wdll in turn pass on the torch of 
Catholic learning to the rising generation. Grateful to its found- 
ers for sending it forth with so sure a guiding principle, the 
Association is proud to say that amid the constantly changing 
purposes in the educational world it remains steadfast in the ideals 
according to which it was established twenty-five years ago. 

The Association begs leave to extend to His Eminence, George 
Cardinal Mundelein, Archbishop of Chicago, its gratitude for his 
kind invitation to hold the meeting in this city. It draws a large 
part of its inspiration from his watchful interest in its labors, 
and no less from the example he has so richly set before its eyes 
of lofty educational ideals and their courageous accomplishment. 

It also extends its thanks to the Right Reverend Bernard J. 
Sheil, D. D., Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago, for representing His 
Eminence at the Mass and the opening session of the Meeting. 

The National Catholic Educational Association, while rejoicing 
at the completion of twenty-five years of life, welcomes the oppor- 
tunity of expressing its grateful appreciation and reverent love to 
its Honored Right Reverend President, Bishop Thomas J. Shahan. 
During the fruitful years of his rectorship o.f the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America he has occupied vrorthily the most important 
educational part in Catholic America and has lent the prestige of 
his office and of his scholarly personality to our Association. The 
Association in turn pledges its prayers to Almighty God to bless 
abundantly his future labor for the advancement of education and 
religion in America. 

Thanks are also due to the local Committee on Arrangements, 
who by their industry helped to make the Meeting successful, to 
the Jesuit Fathers who placed at the disposal of the Association 
the precincts of Loyola University, and in general to the clergy 
and people who exhibited toward dl the delegates the generous, 
whole-hearted hospitality that characterizes this great metropolitan 
dty. 

Committee on Resolutions: Rev. Francis M. Connell, S. J., 
Brother Thomas, F. S. C., Rt. Rev. Msgr. William J. Fitzgerald, 
S. T. L., Rev. Francis V. Corcoran, C. M., D. D., Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Louis J. Nau, S. T. D. 

In his concluding address Rt Rev. Bishop Peterson expressed 
the hope that the deliberations of the meeting would do much to 
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further the cause of Catholic education and the good work of the 
Association, and that the Association, now in its Silver Jubilee 
Year would prosper and advance toward full fruition in its Golden 
Jubilee. 

After prayer, the meeting adjourned. 

Edmund Coruy, M. A. 

Assisi ant Secretary, 



PAPERS OF THE GENERAL MEETINGS 


STANDARDIZATION AND ITS ABUSE 


RKVKRKNl) irKNRY WOOUS^ S. J., UNIVERSITY OF SANTA CLARA, 
SANTA CLARA, CAL. 


To have followed year by year the meeting of our Association 
is to know how large a place standardization has had in its dis- 
cussions. One can neither grudge the time spent nor complain 
of the prominence granted. The supremacy claimed for stand- 
ardization in education has made it a vital question. 

Standardization is closely connected with order. Generically 
it brings in order by referring many things to one taken as the 
expression of attainable perfection. Thus it is natural to the 
intelligent creature. His every action supposes it. The adjec- 
tives and adverbs of his speech imply it. Operations are right 
or wrong. He performs each more or less perfectly. In all, 
efficiency and standardization go hand in hand. Man extends 
his field of activity by perfecting standards. 

Standardization is sought, not for itself, but for the end it 
facilitates. Its efficiency determines its limits. Once the critical 
point has been passed, standardization becomes an impediment 
to personal initiative. Its problem is how to blend these two so 
as to get the best result. The solution must depend on the nature 
of the things to be standardized, of the means employed, and of 
the end to be obtained. Let us begin with what modem educators 
seek to standardize. 

Of all God's creatures man alone is of universal adaptability 
to the world. Every other living being has its natural habitat. 
Domestic animals, however wide their range, cannot, like man, 
live and thrive everywhere. His use of creatures is equally uni- 
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versal. Whatever distributed amongst others is food for life, 
becomes his sustenance. Their wool and fur and silk and down 
are his raiment. His intelligence contrives daily more profitable 
uses of the contents of earth. In the briefest space, one reared 
in luxury can change to savage life. Another passes after years 
of toil to wealthy ease as if to the manner bom. “For the heaven 
of heavens is the Lord’s : the earth He has given to the children 
of men.” 

This singular universality of human capacity must have its 
correlative in a singular individualism of human initiative, which 
reduces the standardization of man to a minimum. Whether we 
consider man’s nature or the immense field of his operation, we 
see that to act humanly is to act freely, to choose from a multi- 
tudinous complexity of motives limited only by the actual limits 
of his intelligence and the actual capacity of things to receive his 
activity, the proximate reasons of his action. In the irrational 
creature the specific activity of its nature fixes our attention. 
In man this specific activity is, as it were, eclipsed by the supreme 
individualism of the person. 

Standardization presupposes in things to be standardized 
various potentialities which die standardizer by the intelligent 
employment of means can actuate or not as he wills and to what- 
ever degree he sees fit. These, when actuated, are in a natural 
harmony, which the standardizer upsets to develop artificially now 
one potency now another. Learning by experience the limits 
set by nature to such developments, he establishes permanent 
standards. Thus in tlie wild horse is the potentiality of the 
draught-horse’s strength, of the racer’s speed, of the action of 
the carriage-horse, of the charger’s mettle and grace. By his art 
man brings out the standard draught-horse, the standard race- 
horse, the standard carriage-horse, the standard charger. 

Standardization, then, from the point of view of the thing 
standardized, means sacrifice. In the development of speed much 
of the horse’s natural strength and endurance is lost. The race- 
horse lasts for a mile, a mile and a half, perhaps for two or three 
miles at a marvelous pace. To travel at a natural gait twenty or 
thirty miles a day for a month would be its ruin. The draught- 
horse retains no trace of equine speed or grace or beauty. So 
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it is always; and the greater the number and variety of poten- 
tialities, the greater the sacrifice. In man the exigency of this law 
is the strictest. To reach a standard in any line one must with- 
draw from whatever implies dissipation of energy. 

“To shun delights and live laborious day^^ 
is the universal canon of excellence. 

. Since standardization, though within the limits of nature, 
does, nevertheless, a certain violence to nature, its supreme norm 
must be the will of the Creator of all nature. Should one question 
the lawfulness of its dealings with lower creatures, it will not do 
to answer: '‘We do them no wrong, since lacking intelligence, 
they have no rights.” It is true that the irrational creatures can 
have no rights. But it is equally true that in His creatures the 
Creator has rights supreme and absolute. By the principle al- 
leged we defend our use of creatures according to the divine 
concession : "The heaven of heavens is the Lord’s : the earth He 
has given to the children of men.” But the concession' itself is 
our sole adequate justification in standardizing the irrational 
creature. In harmony with universal nature, though doing vio- 
lence to particular natures, we use irrational creatures to serve 
our own ends. 

With regard to the rational creature the question takes a 
very different aspect. None is too humble to share in the 
Creator’s gift. It is his because he needs the irrational creature, 
not only for his temporal wants but also as the means of working 
out his title to the eternal good. This is a matter purely personal. 
With the individual must rest the final decision as to how he will 
use the creature. Laws and their sanctions, governments, social 
organizations are necessary hdps to a right decision because man’s 
nature is social. Nevertheless they are but things of time, minis- 
ters only to the heir of etemity. 

Wherefore the same Creator who grants the rational creature 
the fullest useful service of the irrational, allows no such exploit- 
ing of man by men, whether individual or organized. Man is 
social. He engages himself naturally to serve others; and in 
doing so obliges himself to attain a serviceable standard. He has 
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his duty to the society of which he is a member, and must fit 
himself for its performance. But because society is a union of 
wills, though he must avail himself of social direction, he dis- 
charges his obligation of his own initiative. Should he fail, the 
individual or the society could enforce compliance. This, how- 
ever, would be abnormal, a transient vindication of violated 
right, not the normal exercise of constant right. Man has not 
been given to the State merely to be formed by it and used for 
its own purpose. 

Coming now to the end to be obtained by a legitimate stand- 
ardization of education, we must not attenuate essential facts to 
propitiate those who would hold the fate of the rising generation 
in the hollow of their hands. To do so would be to betray our 
trust as Christian teachers, to desert those to whose service we are 
consecrated, to imperil souls Christ died to save. Should those 
who have assumed control of education prove so averse to the 
truth in this matter as to reject as inefficient all education based 
on it or to exact concessions that will rob the truth of its vitality, 
mutual understanding must become impossible. 

The end of education is the end of man’s creation. It is so to 
train the youth as to incline the man to live a life leading to im- 
mortal bliss. We do not say that formal religious teaching 
should meet the pupil at every turn. As in his after life there 
will be religious exercises and secular pursuits, so in his pupil- 
age, education will be religious and secular. Yet, as revealed 
religion must underlie all secular activity, the universal rule to 
determine the right and wrong of things, giving its color to the 
entire life; so religion must permeate education, its motive and 
its norm for both teacher and pupil. A system which separates 
religion and education, confining this to the aflFairs of time, ex- 
cluding from it peremptorily the very mention of God, man’s 
beginning and his last end, provides for its own condemnation. 

With this clearly understood, it is plain that education so 
intimately connected with man’s last end cannot be a matter 
merely social, to be controlled by the civil power. It is supremely 
personal. Though it is a personal interest in whidi the child 
depends necessarily on others, it is so sacred in itself as to gen- 
erate in those others most sacred obligations. So sacred is it that 
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God Himself indicates those others on whom those sacred obliga- 
tions rest. To direct the beginnings of education He provides 
the parent. Because He has raised its end to the supernatural 
order, making it in a word salvation, He has confided the general 
direction of education to those to whom the word was spoken: 
“Go, teach all nations.” It is not within the competence of the 
secular power to define for the citizen the education he is to 
receive. State standardization is a euphemism for State- 
usurpation. 

For if the putting of the diild in the way of salvation be a 
personal work, it connotes in school, college and teacher an 
individuality which will enable parent and child to find what the 
individual practical judgment determines to be most conducive to 
the satisfaction of the personal obligation. Until recent years 
such individualism was a matter of course. Christendom could 
not have understood an3dhing else. Religion permeated all edu- 
cation. Ecclesiastical authority watched over it, protected and 
encouraged it, leaving its formal provision to individual initiative. 
Even when an ecclesiastic became a founder, he was such in his 
personal, not in his official, capacity. William of Wykeham, not 
the Bishop of Winchester, founded Winchester and New Col- 
lege. The mere material of education was everywhere much the 
same. Methods, traditions, the gmius loci gave to each school 
its character, that each impressed on its own. To speak of what 
we are more familiar with, nothing is more plainly recognizable 
than the distinction between the Oxford and the Cambridge 
touch. And this was in perfect accord with Christian society so 
wonderfully organized and compacted of subordinate associa- 
tions manifold in their variety. The Oxford man had a brother 
in every Oxford man who would stand by him in any quarrel 
touching him as an Oxford man. The Cambridge man was 
brother to all Cambridge men. So too was it of the great 
schools. Even to-day Eton, Winchester, Westminster, Shrews- 
bury, Rugby, Harrow, have their own personality, each giving its 
own formation. The same is true of the London schools, 
Charterhouse, St. Paul’s, Merchant Taylors, Christ’s Hospital. 
The minor schools, hardly less famous, such as, Manchester, 
Bedford Grammar, Abingdon had each its own character; and 
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when to meet the demands of the new age, Marlborough, Clifton, 
Wellington and their fellows were established, each grew up in 
its own place an individual complete in itself, distinct from all 
others, the principle of its own activity, neither seeking favors 
from universities or associations, nor tolerating discrimination. 

And this individualism passed over into our own land. 
Though John Harvard would fain have named his foundation 
after his Alma Mater, he could not transplant the spirit of Cam- 
bridge to the new world. The name persists by the Charles 
River. But Harvard is simply Harvard, and could be nothing 
else. Yale and Princeton, Columbia, Dartmouth, and William 
and Mary matured in well-marked personality. Individualism 
characterized Phillips Andover, Phillips Exeter, Roxbury Latin, 
Boston Latin and all later foundations on similar lines. At- 
tempts to introduce the English public school into the United 
States have resulted only in new American schools, each with a 
character all its own. The old common school — the very antithe^ 
sis of the modem public — expressing the mind of the community 
administering it, was intensely individualistic; while our Catholic 
schools and colleges, embodying the methods and traditions of 
the orders and congregations, vivified by religion diffused through 
their entire organism — ^individualism was their very life. 

Coming now to the means and methods of standardization, 
no one can pretend that the old time individualism made for 
anything but efficiency. Each school or college or university was 
standardized for efficiency, not by any outside agency destroying 
individual character, but by the intrinsic methods, traditions, 
personal history, which formed that character. The expression 
of the standard of an institution was in its own performance. In 
this was its success, the guarantee of its endurance. The ineffi- 
cient school had no support. It was not an element in a vast 
system, its existence in inefficiency ensued because any compe- 
tition had become impossible. Fulfilling its purpose it flourished. 
Failing to do so it was deserted. If things went wrong, tradition 
was the standard of reformation. There was no blaming of the 
essential system, no running after new methods, no proclaiming 
of a new panacea. This was reserved for the standardizers of 
to-day, who about every decade announce the failure of what they 
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took up so enthusiastically, and impose upon educators the work- 
ing out of some fresh theory destined to be abandoned in turn. 

It is hard to see how any intelligent being can grant as a 
principle not to be questioned, that because schools B, C, D, E, 
differ each in its own method from that of a dominating institu- 
tion A, they are inefficient and must change what has stood the 
test of time for methods new and tentative. Saul thought to 
secure efficiency by standardizing David. Had David consented 
we should be telling the history of Goliath in another way. 

Were the standardizer a logician he would interpose: ‘'Your 
example betrays you. . Your argument is an ignoratio elenchi. 
You assume that we would standardize men by means of educa- 
tion. Our only aim is to standardize education for the good of 
man.” To answer will, in carrying us to the root of the matter, 
compel the mention of . things painful to hear. 

To standardize education for man^s good, suppose a norm 
of excellence drawn from his nature, according to which the 
education elaborated is an evident good. Such a good is either 
absolute or relative. There is but one good absolute, the final 
term of man’s progressive nature. Education must be a relative 
good, a means, as we have seen, to the absolute. But we have 
already shown that education cannot be standardized according 
to this norm by those who, as a rule, deny its reality, and insist 
unanimously on its exclusion. One may say that modem stand- 
ardized education can be used as a means to the supreme good. 
This may be true. If so, it comes from man’s natural tendency 
to that good, and God’s grace enabling him to overcome the 
obstacles raised by modem education, much as his longing after 
liberty enables the prisoner to make a pen-knife and a file the 
instriunents of his freedom. But sudi a use is entirely outside the 
standardizing intention. This, the condemnation of religious edu- 
cation, the substitution of education purely secular, proves 
conclusively. 

The term of a standardization ignoring the supreme end of 
man, operating constantly for the extinction of every method 
making that end its central element, is obvious. It is man 
oblivious of his personal end, oblivious, therefore, o£ his personal 
rights, of his personal duties; of the same personal rights and 
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duties in every other man; of the obligation of social authority 
to respect and protect those rights, to facilitate tlie performance 
of those duties. What is this but to reform man, to destroy in 
him as far as possible the image of God, to standardize him 
according to another standard than that established by the 
Creator in the creature? 

“But citizens must be educated up to the standard of the 
Republic.” Noting that here is an acknowledgment that the 
standardizer aims at the standardization of man, let us analyze 
his principle. It seems to mean that to form the American 
citizen needs a long specialized training. This would imply in 
our Constitution an unnatural character which every American 
should reject. Monkeys are by nature gregarious and imitative. 
With this foundation it is possible to dress and arm them like 
soldiers and to teach them some military exercises and evolutions. 
To do so would be to superimpose upon their nature an artificial 
habit, not without much labor. Not altogether alien from this is 
the modem notion of educating for citizenship, a corollary per- 
haps of the popular theory of evolutionary human and social 
origins. We think better of the American citizen than to make 
him an artificial product. Our Republic is a noble concept be- 
cause nobly human. Its theory embodies the largest human 
liberty. The theory actualized meets an intelligent subordination 
that has never been surpassed. In the new nation conceived in 
the spirit of liberty, no special discipline was provided. Men 
went out to it spontaneously because of its harmony with human 
nature. Hence it has been wisely said that in every well-ordered 
commonwealth civic instruction is confined to the positive law; 
and is the more efficacious as it is easier, briefer and complete 
according to the subject's condition. 

For let us consider. Why do men live peacefully and happily 
obedient to lawful authority? Not, evidently, through fear of 
punishment. There are some such in every dvil society, for 
whom are provided police, criminal courts, prisons and death. 
But they are relatively few. Neither is it through any special 
study of the nature of society, the origin of authority, the source 
of supreme civil power. The citizen obeys the law spontaneously. 
The most learned sociologist follows the direction of the traffic 
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officer without a thought of his science, as readily as his humblest 
neighbor. The universal reason is man’s social nature, whereby 
he lives intelligently in the society of his fellows with the habitual 
will to attain the common good as determined by the social intel- 
lect and resolved on by the social will. To this add his universal 
adaptability, which we have already considered, and the adequate 
reason appears why man lives peaceably and happily in habitual 
obedience to any mode of legitimate government. Civic virtue, 
a part of patriotism, is therefore a substantial habit growing 
out of man’s nature, not an acquired habit superadded to nature. 
Obedience to parents in the family, to the teacher in the school 
will strengthen it; but no civic instruction could implant it. Be- 
cause the American Constitution rightly understood is so con- 
sonant with nature, those born under it grew up in its spirit; 
those coming from without were so quickly assimilated as to be 
hardly distinguishable by any civic note from the. native-born. If 
at times they fell short of the perfect Americanism, it was but 
an episode in the history of the immigrant population, whence 
came the American people of to-day. Moreover this must never 
be forgotten, that whatever civic corruption obtained among the 
foreign-bom, there were always Americans of purest blood to 
make it possible, to protect it, to profit by it ; and there was always 
the great mass of citizens native and immigrant alike, to reprobate, 
chastise, and expel it. 

“But you cannot deny in the immigrant of to-day a special need 
of civic instruction.” Even so, the immigrant’s special need can- 
not be made the general standard of all American education. The 
modem civic instruction, therefore, is for the American formed 
by the traditions of his fathers and the principles of our funda- 
mental Constitution. He it is, not the adventitious alien, who is 
out of harmony with the new education. As for the alien, his 
need is not so much of instruction in American principles, as of 
the extirpation of false social doctrine.' One and all must know 
that between the principles of our government and the theories 
of the European revolutionist there can be nothing in common. 
That the fundamental Constitution of the Republic is in danger 
becomes daily more evident. But the peril is not from the im- 
migrant, but from ourselves. Despising the old education full of 
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the influences of religion recognized by our forefathers as a nec- 
essary foundation of the nation, Americans brought in deliber- 
ately from Europe its very antithesis, a system saturated with 
atheism, pregnant with the worst of all tyrannies, the impersonal 
State. The standardization of modern education works for the 
fuller development of that system. Vain then, is the hope of 
Americanizing by such education those who see it ready to repro- 
duce in the land of liberty conditions from which they fled, or of 
eradicating from their minds destructive social principles em- 
braced through antagonism to those conditions, when they see the 
fear of such conditions generating the same principles in Amer- 
icans themselves, in even the very teachers to whom their Amer- 
icanization has been entrusted. 

That the omnipotent, irresistible State, using the citizen for its 
own purposes, is the term of public education to-day, no one can 
fail to see. That the eflfect of all our standardizing is to rivet the 
chains, intellectual and moral, of such a slavery, is no less evident. 
Seeking the standardizers we find men and women acting, appar- 
ently, through their own initiative. Wliether they perceive the 
trend of their operations is not to the point. We give them the 
benefit of every doubt. Nevertheless they have assumed exclusive 
control of education, not only fixing and multiplying standards, 
but also intimating disaster. as the result of not confomiing to 
their rules. Behind them is the whole organization of state-edu- 
cation, controlled at present rather loosely by each State within its 
own boundaries, yet tending to become a national function or- 
ganized down to the last detail as a department of the Federal 
Gk)vernment Should this be brought about standardizing will 
have its full effect, the loss of liberty of teaching, the elimination 
of the personal element *in school and scholar, a new slavery as 
surely destructive of the nation ‘‘conceived in the spirit of liberty” 
as that other from which the nation was purified in the blood and 
flame of dvil war. 

It will not do to say that in the standardizing of the individual 
denominational school, is sought only the subordination of private 
interests to the public welfare. Were this all, it would never- 
theless rest on an entirely wrong concept of government. This 
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is not primarily the subordination of private interests to public 
welfare, which would lead inevitably to the exaggeration of the 
omnipotent State and the neglect of personal rights ; but the pro- 
motion of the common good by the protection, promotion and har- 
monizing of private rights. As a matter of fact, however, stand- 
ardizing as it is being practiced works out for all that is worst 
in the modem world, for libertinism of thought, the breaking up 
of the family, the extirpation of Christianity, the denial of God. 
For instance: ‘The standard college must have a money-endow- 
ment.” This gives neither a guarantee of efficiency nor a remedy 
against inefficiency. Its natural effect is the extinction of all col- 
leges of which the endowment is the consecration to God of 
teachers, both men and women, who, by their traditions, their tal- 
ents, their long preparation, their methods and their motives, have 
proved themselves most efficient educators. We would not say 
that an endowed denominational school is impossible. We do main- 
tain that secularism is the open road to endowment, and that thirst 
for further endowment has led one endowed denominational in- 
stitution after another to change to undenominationalism. Again : 
“In a standard institution the higher chairs must be held by Doc- 
tors of Philosophy.” In practice the degree will come from some 
university purely secular. Thus will prevail in all schools a 
philosophy always reducible, whatever its momentary form, to its 
evolutionary Hegelian stock. “The standard college must have a 
working library, in which students may practice research.” Such 
a library can be obtained at brief notice only from our chief pub- 
lishers, whose catalogues rardy show anything that is not at least 
rationalistic. Whether the cribbing a bit here, a bit there from 
such books can be called research, is very doubtful: the result, 
however, is certain. “The standard college must therefore pro- 
mote private study and restrict public teaching.” Thus the pupil 
is to be free to absorb error: the teacher who would save him is 
to be gagged. 

These are some of the more notable examples. Others touching 
the lower schools will occur to you, all tending the same way. 
There is no sadder demonstration of the gulf between the older 
school in which without noisy dispky loyalty to country and its 
banner flowed as a sacred duly from man's obligation to his 
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Creator eind the modem public school with its tediously uncon- 
vincing civic instruction setting before pupils only the impersonal 
State — ^than the substitution for daily religious exercise, of the 
daily salute to the flag, the need of which appeared only when 
God’s place in education had been forgotten. 

To sum up, the modern abuse of standardization is : first, un- 
natural and therefore unphilosophical. Secondly, it wrongs the 
parent, the child, the individual school. Thirdly, a false ideal 
of education having been introduced, standardization is used to 
maintain it. Fourthly, God has been shut out of education ; stand- 
ardization is made to turn the key on Him. Fifthly, it standard- 
izes, not education for the benefit of the citizen, but the citizen 
for the benefit of the State. 

DISCUSSION 

Rt. Re7. Msgr. Francis T. Moran, D. D.: The philosophy of Father 
Woods on standardization -will not he questioned. The learned educator 
adequately accounts for the purpose of uniformity and concedes its necessity 
within certain bounds to promote harmony. In weights and measures it is 
undoubtedly necessary. But in education there must be allowed a large 
latitude to meet the individual initiative. Otherwise education will sink to 
a dead level, and scholars will become automatons doing a set piece of work 
and unable to venture beyond a particular task. Mass production may be 
the requirement 'of industrialism, but after the formulas, as for instance of 
the four fundamentals of mathematics are fixed, freedom of development 
should be encouraged in the training of the mind. 

It is not surprising that Father Woods takes the position he does. It 
would be surprising if the member of a great order, one of whose chief 
purposes is education, with a traditicxi of several centuries of achievement 
and the heir to many centuries of traditiwi, could be definitely led to any 
other conclusion. The exigencies of the present moment and new conditions 
may seem to suggest new methods. But an old educational institution of 
world-wide experience will rightly hesitate before breaking with the past 
and responding readily to the invitation to reject freedom and to adopt 
limitation. 

The Jesuit Order if so disposed may point with pride to a record in the 
educational field that has not been surpassed and will not be surpassed 
for many a day if ever by any body of teachers in the whole world. The 
libraries are filled with their books. They have produced a multitude of 
scholars eminent in canon law, exegetics, philosophy, tlieology, the mitural 
sciences, and in every branch of learning. They have staffed high schools, 
lyceums, colleges and universities in every country and omtinent, and their 
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opinion therefore in educational matters is of the highest value and is 
worthy of the greatest respect. We must not be carried away by the clamor 
of the period. Each individual has a tendency to think that the world was 
created the day he was bom. Mankind or a given portion of it, is prone 
to be deceived by the voices of a prevailing sentiment. How far is this true 
in the matter of standardization? It is well to inquire carefully before 
making a definite committal. 

The conditions in the development of education in our country have 
been such as to suggest standardization. The country was new. It is only 
yesterday that we came out of the little rerf school house. There was a 
consuming passion for knowledge amongst the masses increased often by 
the isolation in which they lived. The form of government, participated 
in by the people, encouraged a desire on the part of the individual to 
discuss public questions intelligently and to fit himself for the holding of 
official position. Opportunity for success in the mercantile and industrial 
fields was abundant and became more assured when accompanied by 
adequate mental equipment. As a result, schools of all kinds sprang up 
all over the land. Each school was practically a law unto itself. It 
speaks well for the earnestness of the people in their pursuit of learning 
that they came to the determination that the wheat should be sifted from 
the chaflf, and that the dishonest purveyors of distinctions and degrees, the 
frauds and charlatans, should be driven out. Things had come to a pretty 
pass when a fake educator could hang out a shingle on an office and adver- 
tise university degrees at ten dollars or one hundred dollars or more, 
according to the gullibility of the recipient. It would seem high time to 
standardize. This was one reason but of course there were many other 
reasons for establishing some kind of uniformity so that a student from 
one institution could readily find his place in another, either in the same 
coiursc or in a progressive course of advancement. There can be cmly 
general sympatliy with the purpose of standardization in these conditions. 

Again, for colleges and universities the one main assurance of stability 
was the investment in buildings and the endowment for maintenance and 
growth. At least such an institution could not run away over night Sit- 
uated as we Catholics are, with a large portion of our capital derived from 
the devoted efforts of our educators who labor without pay and because 
of their love for their fellowman and especially our youth, the first effect 
of a money endowment policy was to cause surprise and disquiet I re- 
member very well when my neighbors, the Jesuits of Qeveland, communi- 
cated in conversation their anxiety about the Hipes law which set up a 
pecuniary qualification. It seemed to involve a hardship and an attack on 
voluntary personal contribution in the education of the young. There 
was no such purpose; and when it was suggested that the requirements 
of the law would be met by capitalizing the voluntary service, a solution 
was found that the State as well as the different associations were quite 
willing to recognize. We should dearly understand that in the discussion 
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of standardization the good will of our fellow citizens is taken for granted. 
There is no intention to visit hardship on any honest effort. We can all 
therefore readily grasp hands on what makes for the good of the cause. 

Now what is the good of the cause? Is it standard production or 
freedom for initiative for the institution and the individual? Undoubtedly 
the latter. It was on this basis that the old universities came to achieve 
their special excellences. Salerno had eminence in medicine, Bologna in 
law. Paris in theology. We have learned something since the ninth 
and tenth centuries when these universities were established. This is 
true, but we have not learned to depart from fundamental principles and 
formulas. With the impulse given by these great universities there came 
others in rapid development reaching up to the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries: Oxford, Cambridge, Glasgow, Salamanca, Pavia, Padua and 
many others. Each seemed to have its own specialty; each was working 
with its own earnestness. There certainly was not standardization in the 
sense in which we know it. Scholars were held in esteem and exercised 
the largest influence on their own and succeeding times. Alcuin, Ven- 
erable Bede, Peter Lombard, Albcrtus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, Bona- 
venture are names resplendent in light and shedding a lustre over the 
whole field of learning. One such name is a luminary outshining in 
brilliancy a whole host of twinkling stars. But the stars also give light 
and brighten the skies. 

With change of times there comes change of methods. In our day 
industrialism makes its demands, and while this may connote an improve- 
ment in living conditions beyond those of the Middle Ages, or at least 
we need not argue the comparison, it will not be maintained that indus- 
trialism should set the standards for education. The mind is above matter ; 
the spirit is more than the body. The smokestadc may be the symbol 
of our prosperity but it should not be the symbol of our education. The 
Cathedral of an olden day was the shining mirror in which man beheld 
himself. Here art and religion met. Better by far was it in the develop- 
ment of the race that, let us say, after the time of Gregory VII, 1073, 
the Cathedral exhibited the hopes and aspirations of mankind than that 
the era of industrialism should have set in with the smokestack for its 
chiefest ornament My plea in brief is: Back to the mind, back to the 
spirit Let our imiversilies lead the way and let tliem stand again for 
law, medicine theology. Let the liber^ arts be cultivated. If industrialism 
demands the technical school and manual training, so .be it; but let not our 
whole educational process be based on this material foundation. 

I would argue that we should maintain our independence in our educa- 
tional policy. Surely there should be cooperation and friendship. But we 
have a heritage in education. We 'have traditions age-old and we have 
achievements of renown. We carried the torch through long centuries and 
our experience is worthy of great cx>nsideration. It is incumbent on us 
to know our own mind and to formulate our own program, and while 
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looking at the subject from our own standpoint to xnake an honest endeavor 
to see it from the other man’s standpoint. 

American educators see the shortcomings of the present system and 
show an admirable spirit in the candor and frankness in which they dis- 
cuss them. It is a sincere conviction that if our Catholic educators who 
have the responsibility of our Catholic higher education will discuss and 
study and weigh all the elements of this problem and outline some policy 
or perhaps formulate some program; and if this program has the cordial 
approval and united support of the Bishops of the country, the position 
of Catholic education will command the attention and respect of the edu- 
cators of the coimtry. 
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I 

The history of education is the history of man’s effort to un- 
derstand life and to master the problems of life. 

Man in the beginning was a child of light. He fell. He wan- 
dered into devious ways of spiritual and mental darktiess. But 
the light he never quite forgot; — ^the common nature of many of 
the earliest folk tales of scattered peoples is proof enough of that ; 
just as the Hebrews, for example, had their lost Eden, the Greeks 
had their Hyperborea. And so, still cherishing a memory and a 
hope of light, man struggled on, always searching back for it; 
and it was that search for the light that made the puzzle of life. 

He faced that puzzle, he guessed, he speculated, he surmised, 
he fumbled and groped. Not how to live was man’s problem 
then, in the unenlightened ages of the pagan world, but how to 
live happily. Animals live. Man, fallen, might have gone on 
living as the animals live, if he had been nothing more than an 
animal himself. Food he would find, and drink, and he could 
make himself shelter. But this did not satisfy him, because by 
the very memory of the light that he had lost, he knew that he 
was something more and something higher than an animal. “The 
gods,” Sophocles wrote in his Antigone, twenty-five hundrc‘(l years 
ago, “the gods implant reason in men, the highest of all things 
that we call our owm.” And that gift of reason made man realize, 
once more in the words of Sophocles, that “wonders are many, 
and none is more wonderful than man ... he masters by his 
arts the beast ... he tames the horse of shaggy mane, he 
puts the yoke upon its neck, he tames the tireless mountain bull. 
And speech, mid wind-swift thought, and all the moods that mould 

( 60 ) 
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a state, hath he taught himself ; and how to flee the arrows of the 
frost when tis hard lodging under the clear sky, and the arrows 
of the rushing rain ; yea, he hath resource for all ; without resource 
he meets nothing that must come : only against death shall he call 
for aid in vain”. 

So spoke the ancient Greek twenty centuries ago, when man al- 
ready had been puzzling for thousands of years over the puzzle of 
life ; for the real puzzle of life is death — ^how to live so that death 
shall no longer be a puzzle. Man, facing that problem, could not 
be happy merely living. He must live happily even in the knowl- 
edge of death. Something there was in him that drove him on 
seeking more than mere existence. Who he was, whence he came, 
whither he was going, all the whys and wherefores of life, the 
problem of all these questionings, irked him with the divine dis- 
content of the intelligent being. Always he must know something 
beyond the thing known. And whatever he learned, whatever 
deduction he drew from his speculations, he must tell to others. 
The impulse not only to learn, but to impart, was ineradicably in 
him. From the beginning of time, or rather from the time of his 
faU, man has been a student and an educator. 

With the coming of the Qiristian dispensation, with the found- 
ing of the Church by Christ, man’s situation in the universe was 
changed. He returned to the light; the way was shown to him, 
and he ran to it; — ^so speedily, so eagerly and joyously did he run 
to it that, as history shows us, in the brief span of a few cen- 
turies, as contrasted to the long ages of pagan darkness, the whole 
world of men came into the light. Truth, the desire for which 
had never died in the heart of man, was revealed to him; and its 
revelation confirmed him in all the best speculations, in all the 
purest bdiefs and highest hopes of his long exile of puzzled un- 
enlightenment. And so, learning the truth and rejoicing in it, true 
to his natural impulse, he sought to share it with others, to instruct 
his children in it, and his fellow men. Thus Christian Education 
began. Through time and change, man remains a student and an 
educator. 

But the ages of darkness had put upon man a bondage of 
freedom, a slavery of liberty, under the enfranchising disenfran- 
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chisement of which he had become a prey to every illusion of 
wayward nature. Lost so long to the order of truth and light, 
his mind, returned to the light, balked at the order of truth. He 
had been lawless too long under the freedom of denial and doubt 
to submit easily to the law of absolute truth. He had guessed 
and speculated too much. As surely as pride had maddened the 
Archangel Lucifer, so had the forbidden fruit of the tree of 
knowledge poisoned man, “a little less than the angels*’. When 
truth was revealed to him, when the solution of life’s puzzle was 
shown to him, he saw with distracted eyes; when the voice of 
truth spoke to him, he heard with distracted ears. A thinking 
creature, he had forgotten the pure art of thinking; tlie straight 
had grown into crookedness. He had to begin, then, to learn 
all over again what once, in the ages of primal light, he had known 
by the clear grace of intuition; and the lesson was hard, hard. 
Nevertheless he did begin. He put himself to the school of truth 
again. But to-day, though he has been at that school for some- 
thing like two thousand years, he still balks at tlie lesson. The 
habits of the guesser, of the speculator, still assert themselves; 
too often still he speaks in the uncertain accents of the searcher 
instead of the certain tones of the seeker who has found. He has 
remained through all, as we have seen, a student and an educator. 
But, though education became, with the revelation of truth 
through Christ, a finding and no longer a seekmg; though man, 
from that hour, pondering the problems of life and striving for 
their mastery, might hear in the voice of faith the voice of 
answer instead of query, the voice of command instead of ques- 
tion, he still remains, even to-day, in greater part a puzzled child, 
weak through the heritage of his first fall. The mind of man is 
still feeble with the old feebleness of darkness. The task of 
Christian Education is to strengthen that mind, mature it, rebuild 
it to the stature of its first manhood, by training it to listen to 
and to understand the voice of authority — of authority in truth 
and truth in authority. 

n 

From even so brief a resume as this of the story of man as 
student and educator, we draw the simple conclusion that, just 
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as the basic principle of pagan life was doubt and speculation, so 
the basic principle of Christian life is faith and authority. The 
basic principle of Christian Education, therefore, may be said to 
be authority. In a discussion of Catholic ideals in higher educa- 
tion this fact — ^the fact that authority, asserted and accepted, is the 
first principle of Christian Education — must never be lost sight 
of. This is our initial premise. But more than that, the purpose 
of Christian education must be kept in mind. We set forth the thesis 
of our discussion, therefore, and define its terms, as follows: 
First: that the Christian ideal in education is authority in truth 
and truth in authority, and that this ideal has its source and foun- 
dation in the Christian concept of life, a concept based on the 
revealed truth and the accepted belief that man, a spiritual being 
conscious of the possession of a soul which he hopes to save, 
has a right to eternal as well as to temporal happiness. Second: 
that the purpose of Christian education is the training of men’s 
minds in truth under the authority of truth, so that character and 
mentality shall be developed equal to the understanding and the 
mastery of life. This is our thesis: but further to clarify it, we 
define the term higher education as meaning that education which 
purposes to train men who shall be leaders of men in Christian 
life ; that is, men who shall not only learn to live Christian lives 
themselves, but who shall be equipped to show others, by example, 
precept, and achievement, how to do so — ^how to live happily, en- 
joy life, and to save their souls. To live happily and to save our 
souls are, perforce, synonymous terms, since no man conscious of 
the existence of his soul can live happily in the knowledge of 
losing it. 

This then, to recapitulate, is the theory and abstract of our dis- 
cussion: that Christian higher education aims at the treiining of 
Christian leaders of men. But man, we have seen, enfeebled in 
his mind through his fall, through long lack of truth and long 
separation from light, still brings to the task of his education a 
mind that is puzzled, undisciplined, darkened, lawless, weakened 
by the habit of ages of doubt and questioning. The practical 
problem of the Christian educator, therefore, is this — ^to take this 
mind and train it to think clearly, keenly, directly, through the 
mazes of doubt to the light of truth. How to train men to live in 
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their minds, to use their minds ; how to discipline the mind of man 
out of disorder into order, out of lawless freedom into the liberty 
of law, how to break man's mind of the frustrating habits of 
pagan thought — ^this is, I repeat, the problem of the Christian 
educator. 

Thus, the problem defined, we move inevitably from abstrac- 
tions to the concrete ; from the question posed to the answer of 
ways, means, and methods of solving it. And here, for the prac- 
tical purpose of discussion, and in order to keep to the concrete, we 
dismiss with simple acceptance of the fact all thought of purely 
religious teaching. We are not concerned here with the abstract 
ideal of authority as it relates to the Church as teacher of re- 
vealed truth. That, and all that that implies, we take for granted. 
We are concerned here solely with the ideal of authority as it re- 
lates to the professional, the pedagogical, and the institutional, 
problems of Christian higher education. 

m 

If the basic principle of Christian Education is authority, then 
the foundation of method in Christian Education must be disci- 
pline; for authority ^d discipline are one. I do not mean here 
moral discipline; we accept and dismiss that from discussion as 
we accept and dismiss the fact of the Church's authority to teach. 
I mean mental discipline. 

We aim, we have said, to train men to think. We can train 
men to think only through mental discipline. The leader of sol- 
diers, the West Point officer, learns how to command armies only 
through self-discipline; the “Iron Mother”, his alma mater, stamps 
him with the stamp of rigorous sdf-mastery before she sends him 
out to lead and master others. Every muscle of his body, every 
fibre of his brain, is in control. So in Christian higher education, 
devoted as it is to the training of Christian leaders for every walk 
of life, discipline must be the prime prerequisite — ^mental disci- 
pline, the discipline that trains a man's mind to strike straight and 
instantly to the first principles of any problem ; the discipline that 
trains him to think quickly and surely and to express himself di- 
rectly and clearly. But how are we to have such discipline as this ? 
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There is but one way. It can be found only in a curriculum that 
is rigid in its exactions and merciless in its regularity. 

When one proposes, in this eclectic age of free-for-all education, 
a college curriculum that is rigid and merciless, he is in danger 
of being sharply checked. “What,*’ cries the modern, the so-called 
“inspirational** educator in alarm — ^“What? Rigid exaction and 
merciless regularity? Why, that’s the very thing we*re trying to 
get away from, in order to develop initiative and encourage self- 
expression and the creative impulse.** This “inspirational** edu- 
cator of ours, however, is needlessly alarmed; he speaks, in fact, 
in the very accent of that proud guesser who was his intellectual 
progenitor when Moses went up the mountain ; the accent which 
still questions the Tablets of Sinai: He has not learned to think; 
he knows only how to query, and he doesn*t know that a cur- 
riculum that educates through stiff mental discipline, that trains 
the mind through merciless regularity and unbending exaction is, 
as a matter of fact, tlie only really inspirational curriculum that 
can be invented ; the only curriculum that really develops initiative 
— ^because it develops power; the only curriculum that really en- 
courages the creative — ^because it fructifies the mind with the self- 
consciousness of its divine origin. To what will the initiative of 
the flabby, untrained mind lead? — the mind that blunders and 
stumbles, refusing the test of fire which self-discipline puts upon 
it? It will lead only to confusion worse confounded. Or what 
can be expressed by that self-expression which incoherently ex- 
presses only the inarticulate? How can the creative impulse, in 
arts and letters for example, operate, if it remain, through laxity, 
sterilized or abortive? Will such products from the schools as 
this lead men and save the world? The vaporings of a vacant 
mind were better, because tliey would be known for what they 
are. To educate is not to release the flood, but to cut such a 
channel in the rock, so deep and straight, that the power of titans 
shall be in the stored-up rushing waters. In the one case, only 
■ destruction and devastation result from the unharnessed tides ; in 
the other, with flume and d3mamo, power plants are built and the 
world is electrified and lighted. 

A curriculum, then, of rigid exactions and of merciless regu- 
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larify — ^this is the sole and only source of that mental discipline 
whidi is connoted in the ideal of Christian higher education; 
which we must have in our Catholic colleges and universities if 
they are to educate and elevate; if, indeed, they are to fulfill their 
purpose of being. But how shall such a curriculum be planned ? 
Where shall we find a model for it in this day of multiple college 
programs and ever multiplying and diversif 3ring innovations ? 

The secular educator of our time may well stand frustrate ask- 
ing this question in the face of the confusions which modern edu- 
cation presents. Too often he knows nothing else but these con- 
fusions which, since the break-up of the “Reformation” three hun- 
dred years ago, have gone on increasing and disintegrating. But 
the Catholic educator need not be confused. He has a tradition 
and a heritage to turn to, and to draw upon, which opens a clear 
path before him. He need only look back to look forward; he 
need turn only a few pages of the history of education to find his 
way. Let him but ask himself where the greatest minds of the 
Christian era received their training and he will know where he 
too may find what they found — ^power, strength, force, the gift 
of leadership, the satisfaction and happiness of a rich intellectual 
life. Where or how were they trained? Where did Augustine, 
Dante and Petrarch, where did Bacon and Copernicus, where did 
Shakespeare, Spenser, Milton, Pope, Dryden, Ruskin, Browning, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Burke, Newman — ^where did 
these and their hosts of peers find themselves and discover and 
harness their powers ? How, in short, have all the greatest minds 
of history been educated ? The answer is simple. In philosophi- 
cal and classical studies. 

IV 

Catholic education may be said to have had its formal begin- 
nings in the schools established by Charlemagne. One need only 
read the Capitulary of 787 to understand this. There, in fact, 
in that document of over a thousand years ago, the ideal of Cath- 
olic education is set forth as well as it ever may be ; “Let there, 
therefore, be chosen for this work men who are both able and 
willing to learn, and also desirous of instructing others . , . 
that you may be what it behooves the soldiers of the Church to 
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be — religious in heart, learned in discourse, pure in act, eloquent 
in speech.” This was Qiarlemagne’s ideal, as it is ours ; and from 
the day that he laid down his program for the training of men in 
higher education, not only has the ideal been the same, but the 
methods of achieving it have been the same — ^rigorous mental dis- 
cipline imposed by the careful, exacting study of the great 
thoughts of great men. The study of the classics, as well as the 
study of scholastic philosophy, must be the foundation of Chris- 
tian higher education if it is not to be exposed to the danger of 
breaking up into the thousand and one futile innovations and di- 
vergencies which now so gravely threaten our whole system of 
American higher education. And scholastic philosophy must be 
taught, and the classics must be studied, not alone for the riches 
of thought and expression which they open up to us, but pri- 
marily, so far as mental discipline is concerned, primarily and 
solely because they are difficult; because they challenge the mind, 
grapple with it, and bring out all its latent powers of logic and 
reasoning. And not only this, but the classics in their original 
tongues. The classical languages must be restored and the study 
of scholastic philosophy must be re-emphasized. Greek and Latin 
must come back and Thomas Aquinas must rule. 

To anyone acquainted with the history of education and with 
its trend at the present time — and likewise to anyone acquainted 
with the problems of the modem classroom, the lecture hall, and 
the laboratories of our twentieth century universities — ^this state- 
ment is too obvious to require emphasis ; — the statement, I mean, 
that if Catholic higher education is to succeed in achieving its 
purpose, it must remodel itself on the rigorous systems of an 
older time. Nevertheless, not all our critics are acquainted either 
with the history or trend of education or the inner workings of 
our institutions of learning; and many are those critics who will 
rise up to object to the “mediaevalism” which is connoted by such 
a curriculum as I' here speak of. ‘‘How”, these critics ask, “how 
are Catholic colleges and universities to compete with- the secular, 
if they go in for this sort of ancient regimen? We too must be 
modem.” 

Yes ; we must be modem ; we must keep pace with the times and 
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abreast of the age. All this 1 grant. But when I grant this, I 
ask further, why must we be modern? There can be but one 
reason — ^in order that we may take our place in modern life; in 
order that we may be an integral part in the world s being, mak- 
ers of life, contributors to the sum total of life ; and more than 
that, in order that we may lead in modern life, be leaders of men 
and showers of the ivay of life. But can we do this and be this 
if we submit ourselves to the heterogeneous level of the guessers 
and speculators of life, whose puzzled minds are still enfeebled 
with the self-f rustrating habits of the Cromagnon age? — who 
swarm over the campuses of the earth like a multitudinous race of 
mixed metaphors, as pontifical as Mrs. Malaprop, and just about 
as exact in expression as that garrulous lady whenever they pro- 
nounce upon the problems of existence? Can we lead men to an 
understand!, Jig of life, or help them to a mastery of its problems, 
if we go on weakening our minds and scattering our energies 
through the ever-increasing speculations and diversities of so- 
called modem education? No; we cannot. We never can. 

For one thing, this idea of competition in education is ridicu- 
lous. There should be only one competition in education, the 
competition of minds trained, schooled, drilled, and ‘^pointed” (as 
we say in football) to see which shall be the keenest, the quickest, 
the surest, the soundest, and the most logical and the most fruit- 
ful, in the field of reason and in the domain of the creative arts. 
So far as higher education is concerned, competition in education 
as it is now known is the bane and curse of our Catholic colleges, 
this pla 3 ring the sedulous ape to the State-endowed secular institu- 
tion. Buildings, enrollment, size, numbers, diversity of courses — 
what have all these come to mean? They mean nothing but the 
complete commercialization of education; they make for nothing 
but a marketing of prestige, an advertisement of physical equip- 
ment, a ballyhooing of “attractions”, as in a sideshow. The degra- 
dation to which the Bachelor’s, and even the Master’s degree, has 
fallen, is witness enough of this fact. 

What do these degrees signify to-day, in ninety out of a hun- 
dred cases? They signify just this— the tragic fact that there is 
no longer a higher education in this land; or at best, that it is 
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fast disappearing and will soon be a forgotten thing. The label 
A. B. on a bottle of near beer does not make it Anheuser Busch ; 
the A. B. label that we put on hundreds of our college graduates 
to-day does not make them Bachelors of Arts and leaders of men. 
Remember our definition of Catholic higher education — that edu- 
cation which purposes to train Christian leaders of men, Christian 
leaders of thought. But there can be no leaders without training 
in leadership — ^without that training of the mind which makes it 
forceful, firm, strong, logical, alert, quick, supple, swift, powerful 
and conscious of its power. How can there be Christian leaders 
of science in America if Catholic higher education produces no 
minds schooled in the disciplines and exactions of dear, sharp, 
sdentific thinking? How can there be Christian leaders of letters 
if Catholic higher education sends forth no more men founded 
and grounded in the arts of thought and expression? 

Can we have another Newman? Read the story of Newman’s 
schooling, then say how we are to produce a leader like him. 
Turn to the letter he wrote to his mother in i8i8 (quoted in 
Wilfrid Ward’s Life, Vol. i, p. 33), a letter written as he was 
beginning his studies at Trinity College, Oxford; and see for 
yourselves what that youth of seventeen was engaged upon: 
'They made me first do some verses; then Latin theme; then 
chorus of Euripides; then an English theme; then some Plato; 
then some Xenophon ; then some Livy.” This was his entrance 
test. But it was under this kind of test that that mind was trained 
which, in due time, in his great work The Idea of a Ufw/ersity, 
was to make us understand the fact that higher education means 
education from which there comes “an enlargement and enlight- 
enment” which consists “not merely in the passive reception into 
the mind of a number of ideas hitherto unknown to it, but in the 
mind’s energetic and simultaneous action upon and towards and 
among those ideas, which are rushing in upon it.” It is this 
"action”, the action of a living and a livdy mind, which higher 
education must give rise to; “the action”, as Newman calls it, “of 
a formative power, reducing to order and meaning the matter of 
our acquirements.” This is what the Catholic higher educator 
must strive for, this “enlargement of the mind” which is, as New- 
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man so clearly tells us, “the power of doing many things at once 
as one whole, of referring them severally to their true place in 
the universal system, of understanding their respective values and 
determining their mutual dependence.” Only mental discipline, 
the discipline of exacting study, of a rigorous curriculum, will 
produce this absolute desideratum of higher education — ^the 
trained, the enlarged, the enlightened mind. 

But, to return to the details of curriculum : if the evidence of 
Newman’s schooling be not sufficient, read William Trollope on 
the classic training which Coleridge underwent while he was pre- 
paring for Cambridge, and then compare his study schedule with 
that of any school or that of any student within your knowledge. 
Here is an outline of Coleridge’s weekly routine, as quoted by 
Prof. Lane Cooper of Cornell in his book Two Views of Edu- 
cation (p. 32-33) : 

Monday morning: Homer or Tragic Chorus by heart; Greek 
Tragedy, — Monday afternoon: Hebrew Psalter; Horace or 
Juvenal. — ^Written exercise for Monday: English and T.atin 
theme, in alternate weeks. 

Tuesday morning: Xenophon at sight; Homer. — ^Tuesday after- 
noon : Mathematical scholium. — ^Exercise for Tuesday : 
Huntingford’s Greek Exercises. 

Wednesday morning: Cicero’s orations at sight; Livy or Cicero — 
Wednesday afternoon: English speaking; Tacitus — Exercise 
for Wednesday: Greek translation. 

Thursday morning : Virgil by heart ; Demosthenes — ^Thursday aft- 
ernoon: Mathematical scholium. — Exercise for Thursday: 
Greek verses, and translations from English into I^tin. 
Friday morning: Horace or Juvenal by heart; Greek Tragedy or 
Aristophanes. — ^Friday afternoon: Hebrew; Latin speaking. 
— ^Exercise for Friday : Latin translation. 

Saturday morning: Seale’s Metres; Repetition. — ^Exercise for 
Saturday: Latin and English verses alternately, with an ab- 
stract. 

This is what higher education in the Old World meant, 
in the days when it was producing its Coleridges an I ■ its 
Newmans. Nor was it, primarily, that these men, and men like 
them, were made familiar during their school days with Ovid and 
Virgil, with Homer and the Greek tragedians and the orations of 
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Demosthenes and Cicero. No. It is what happened to their 
minds while they were making these classic acquaintanceships that 
counts; it is what happened to their minds from the moment 
they parsed their first Latin verb or scanned their first Greek 
verse — that is what counts. Their minds were put under disci- 
pline; the rod of the authority of rigorous exaction was laid 
upon their young heads — and laid hard. Our present system 
makes for flabby minds, for superficial thinking. We do not 
train and develop our mental biceps. We shy clear of the merci- 
less discipline of memorizing. We take our classics, if we take 
them at all, in the diluted form of translations. The classic 
languages are forgotten; they are almost gonel And with them 
has gone all the iron flexibility of the trained mind. 

Now, I ask you to compare such study routines as these to 
the hop-skip-and-jump programs of our modern American sys- 
tem, and decide for yourselves which is the better calculated to 
produce trained minds for the advancement of the world’s wel- 
fare and happiness. Our American systems are all short-cuts, or 
so at least we call them. But in effect they are neither short- 
cuts nor long-cuts. They get us nowhere. They take us around 
in a maze, they make a circle that is truly vicious, and they often 
leave us worse off than no education at all. Instead of putting 
the minds of our youth to the discipline of rigorous exacting 
training, we clutter up our college and university schedules with 
'Vocational” programs, courses in salesmanship, business man- 
agement, and all that sort of thing, forgetting that salesmen and 
business managers, no matter what college degrees they be la- 
beled with, can never be anything but Babbits of the most super- 
ficial sort, unless we give them trained minds with which to attack 
the specific problems of their calling; and forgetting, likewise, 
that all the technique of business, to which they now devote four 
years of study, could be mastered in a few hours, did we but 
give them disciplined minds with which to master them. The 
graduates of a properly conducted school of higher education, 
equipped with that ‘ enlarged mind” of which Newman speaks, 
that mind made capable of “energetic and simultaneous action 
upon and towards and among those ideas which are rushing in 
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Upon it”, that mind which has the “formative power” of “re- 
ducing to order” the knowledge it acquires — such a graduate, 
equipped with such a mind, could challenge and outstrip any com- 
petitor from any school of Babbitry in the land. 

I am not discounting genius. Newman was a genius, an intel- 
lectual giant. Coleridge was a genius. God will provide the 
world with luminaries like these according to His divine will and 
the needs of the race, higher education or none at all. I am not 
saying that higher education, planned, programmed, and con- 
ducted, as the education of these men was, will produce an annual 
galaxy of intellectual suns. No; but I do say that higher edu- 
cation worked out according to its true aim and along the lines 
of its best traditions, will not only discover genius and develop it, 
but will go far toward giving to the world a body of men who 
shall be the leaders of thought and action that the world needs, no 
matter in what walk of life they may engage, professional, artistic, 
commercial, or what you will. As Wyndham Lewis says in his 
book Time and Western Man (preface, XI-XII), what education 
to-day must aim to do, and what Christian higher education ab- 
solutely is obliged to do, in this age of haste, hurry, and super- 
ficiality, is “to assist in the breeding of a race of transformed 
‘hurried men’ . . . who [shall] handle ideas as expertly as 
any other people, and whom, in consequence it is less difficult to 
fool with transparently shoddy doctrines.” And again, as Wynd- 
ham Lewis says, “we want a new learned minority as sharp as 
razors, as fond of discourse as a Greek, familiar enough with the 
abstract to handle the concrete. In short, we want a new race 
of philosophers instead of ‘hurried men’, speed cranks, simpletons 
or robots.” 

All this is not to discount, either, the value of such so-called 
“practical” education as that given in schools of commerce, busi- 
ness management, and the like. These have their place; in this 
commercial age they have their inevitable place. But they are not 
parts of higher education ; they should be kept separate and rele- 
gated to their proper, their secondary place. Nor are they any 
more “practical” than are those schools which train men through 
rigid philosophical and classical studies to be dear-thinking, keen- 
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witted leaders of their fellows. I make no plea against schools of 
commerce and the like as such; but I do make plea against the 
invasion of the field of higher education by dements which have 
no place there, and which are there solely because of the mistaken 
notion, that is growing steadily among Catholic educators, that, to 
succeed in higher education, we must compete with a certain kind 
of secular institution which has forgotten, if it ever knew, what 
higher education is. When we compete in that fidd, let us mark 
the ground clearly and take our stand within its boundaries. All 
that is well and good. But when we hngage oursdves in the fidd 
of higher education, let us stand in our rightful place and hold to 
the ground that is ours by heritage of a thousand years. 

If we do this: if we keep oursdves forever sharply reminded 
of what higher education really is, of its purpose and its Catholic 
ideal — ^to train leaders of men, men schooled in the art of keen 
thinking, clear expression, vigorous action; — ^if we do this, then 
we will be not only true to the heritage of our great tradition of 
truth and authority, but we will become rich contributors to mod- 
ern life; and the world that we live in, even that world of secular 
education against which we so mistakenly bdieve we must compete, 
but which, in fact, we should lead and teach — ^then the world will 
honor us and come to us, as man has always come, eagerly and 
joyously, when the light has gleamed over his wayward mind and 
the voice of truth in authority and authority in truth has spoken to 
his willing but distracted ear. 


V 

Catholic higher education has an ideal, a Christian, age-old, 
time-tried, weighed and measured, proved and weathered ideal — 
the ideal of disciplined service to humanity through the training 
of men’s minds that they may serve Grod and the human race. 
Catholic higher education has back of it the authority of truth, of 
tradition, and of fruitful results, to recommend it to the world. 
But Catholic higher education in* its entirety, at its richest and 
fullest, is as yet, among us in America, an unrealized dream. That 
dream, and all that it means to the truth-hungry world around us. 
can never be realized, can never come true, until Catholic educators 
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open their eyes to the fact that education does not mean, primarily, 
the imparting and acquiring of diverse knowledge or classified 
information ; but that it means mind training under strict mental 
discipline, and nothing else. Catholic higher education will never 
become a reality until Catholic educators open their eyes to the 
treasures they possess in their tradition, in their opportunity, in 
their latent powers to teach the world how, with clear, unpuzzled 
mind, to live happily, to understand life and to master its prob- 
lems. 



DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 

Chicago, III., Tuesday, June 26, 1928, 2 :oo P. M. 

The meetings of the Department of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools were held in Dumbach Hall, Loyola University. The first 
session was opened on Tuesday, June 26, at 2:00 P. M., Rev. J, 
W, R. Maguire, C. S. V,, presiding. The opening prayer was 
offered by Rt. Rev. Francis W. Howard, D. D., Bishop of Cov- 
ington, who on special invitation had been escorted to the session 
by Very Rev. Bernard P. O’Reilly, S. M., Rev. Miles J. O’Mailia, 
S. J., and Rev. James A. W, Reeves, Ph. D. 

Immediately after the opening prayer, tlie President, Rev. J. 
W. R. Maguire, called attention to the fact that the session marked 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the National Catholic Educational 
Association, and noted that the success of the organization and 
its enlargement were largely due to the untiring efforts and con- 
stant attention of the Secretary General, Right Reverend Bishop 
Francis W. Howard. To signalize the event in an appropriate 
manner, a committee had been appointed by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Department of Colleges and Secondary Schools to 
secure for the Right Reverend Secretary General distinctive hon- 
ors testifying sincere appreciation of the services that he had ren- 
dered in making the organization one of efficiency and importance. 
Through the efforts of the Chairman, Rev. J. W. R. Maguire, 
C. S. V., in conjunction with the Metropolitan of Cincinnati, 
Mt Rev. John T. McNicholas, O. P., D. D., the Holy See marked 
the occasion by conferring upon Bishop Howard the title of As- 
sistant at the Papal Throne. The colleges associated with the 
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Department responded generously to an appeal for a purse to 
commemorate in a material way the signal services of the Right 
Reverend Secretary General by offering three thousand, two hun- 
dred dollars to mark twenty-five years of unselfish devotion to a 
cause that was first characterized by humble beginnings and culmi- 
nated in the distinction that the Association now enjoys. 

Bishop Howard responded felicitously with deep appreciation 
of the work that the Department had done in his behalf, renew- 
ing his determination to continue the work that he haid so ably 
fostered and encouraged in order to participate in its ultimate tri- 
umphs. 


The President appointed the following Committees : On Nomi- 
nations, Brother Thomas, F. S. C., Rev. James A. W. Reeves, Ph. 
D., Rev. Daniel J. McHugh, C. M., M. S., Rev. Daniel M. Galliher, 
O. P., Rev. Joseph Reiner, S. J. On Resolutions, Very Rev. Ber- 
nard P. O’Reilly, S. M., Rev. Albert C. Fox, S. J., Rev. Edward 
J. Harrison. C. M., Brother Philip, F. S. C., Sister Aloysia, 
O. S. F. 

The President of the Department, Rev. J. W. R. Maguire, C. 
S. V., delivered the opening address pointing out the problems of 
momentous importance to be discussed during the subsequent 
sessions. 

The report of the Commission on Standardization was read by 
the Secretary thereof, Rev. Daniel M. O’Connell, S. J. On mo- 
tion the report was accepted with the proviso that a committee be 
appointed by the chair to study the meaning of “equivalent” in 
so far as it applies to a head of department in an accredited in- 
stitution not in actual possession of the Ph. D. degree. 


SECOND SESSION 

Wednesday, June 27, 1928, 9 130 A. M. 

The second session was opened with the usual prayer, after 
which Rev. Alphonse M. Schwitalla, S. J., of St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Mo., read the report of the Committee on Graduate 
Studies. The report carried with it the following motions : 
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1 — That this Committee be instructed to continue its study and 
that it report progress at the meeting of the Association in 1929. 

2 — That the tables presented be printed in the Proceedings as 
an appendix to the report read, but tliat the Committee be em- 
powered to embody such emendations and additions as may be 
available by the various schools by September ist of this year. 

3 — ^That the Committee be requested by this Department to keep 
its statistics up-to-date each year during the life of the Committee, 
and that these statistics be made available to the members at each 
annual meeting. 

The motions were carried. 

An amendment to the above motion had for its purport that 
the report of the committee be published as a special bulletin. 
It was carried without a dissenting vote. 

The report of the Committee on Philosophy Studies was pre- 
sented by Rev. Joseph Reiner, S. J., of Loyola University, Chicago, 
III. The report met with the approbation of the assembly, and it 
was voted that it be incorporated in the Proceedings. 

Before adjournment, the President proposed that the assembly 
take under private consideration the advisability of directing a 
Committee to study and report upon the standardization of junior 
colleges. 


THIRD SESSION 

Wednesday, June 27, 1928, 2 130 P. M. 

Two papers were presented during the third session : “Status of 
the Lay Professor in the Catholic College”, by Rev. John F. Mc- 
CormiA, S. J., of Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. ; and 
“European Education and the American College”, by Rev. Wil- 
liam F. Cunningham, C. S. C., Ph. D., Dean of Studies, The 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. Both papers dicited 
spontaneous discussion: the former, through Rev. James A. 
W. Reeves, Ph. D., Dr. Nicholas Mosely, Rev. Albert C. Fox, 
S. J., and Dr. George Derry; the latter, by Rev. P. A. Schorsch, 
C. M., Ph. D., of De Paul University, Chicago, 111 . 
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FOURTH SESSION 
Thursday, June 28, 1928, 9 130 A. M. 

The session was given over to the presentation of two papers. 
The first, “Tendencies in Higher Education” was read by Rev. 
Maurice S. Sheehy, A. M., of the Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. The discussion was led by Brother F. J. 
O’Reilly, S. M., Ph. D., University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio. 

The second paper, “The Function of Religion in Character For- 
mation” was presented by Sister Mary Ruth, Ph. D., of Rosary 
College, River Forest, 111 . The discussion was led by Sister 
Teresa Marie, Nazareth College, Rochester, N. Y. 

The former paper elicited consideration that brought forth the 
following resolution ; Resolved, that the Chair be empowered to 
appoint a committee to make a study of what is being done in 
personnel work by the members of this Department. The motion 
was carried. 

At 10:4s a. m., the members of the various sections convened 
for the business meeting of the Department of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. 

The first item of business had for its object the consideration 
of affiliation with other associations. The deliberations brought 
forth the resolution that the Chair be empowered to appoint a 
committee to deal with the matter and report at the next meeting. 

A motion offered by Rev. Albert C. Fox, S. J., and unanimously 
carried had for its object the securing of a stenographer to report 
the proceedings of all sessions. 

A motion having for its object the standardization of high 
schools was voted to be laid on the table. 

The Committee on Resolutions presented the following report 
through the Chairman, Very Rev. Bernard P. O’Reilly, S. M. : 

resolutions 

.The Department of Collies and Secondary Schools of the 
National Catholic Education^ Association extends to His Emi- 
nence, George Cardinal Mundelein, Archbishop of Chyaigo, its 
sincere and grateful appreciation of his marked interest in Cath- 
olic higher education. 
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On this occasion, which marks the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the foundation of this organization, we wish to th ank whole- 
heartedly the Right Rev. Francis W. Howard, Bishop of Cov- 
ington, whose increasing efforts and kindly encouragement are 
written large in the records of achievement of this body. 

Our thanks are manifestly due to Right Rev. Bernard J. Shell, 
D. D., for the cordial welcome he vouchsafed us in the name of 
His Eminence ; to the President and officers of Loyola University 
who placed their splendid institution entirely at our disposal, and 
to the various committees of the clergy and the laity whose 
thoughtful and generous hospitality have marked this Meeting one 
of the most memorable in the history of the Association. 

We urge that Catholics prepare themselves for careers in the 
field of scholarship, research and teaching, and that for the pur- 
pose of their training they attend Catholic graduate schools com- 
petent in the particular fields of their lifework. 

We congratulate those graduate schools whose w'ork is already 
outstanding and urge them to strive untiringly for even greater 
eminence than they have yet attained. 

We note with- great satisfaction the success of the sodality 
schools held in various parts of the country for the purpose of 
developing the spiritual life and the lay apostolate among the 
students of our high schools and colleges. We welcome cordially 
the Catholic Student Leadership Convention, which will be held 
in St. T^uis, August 17-19, and recommend active interest and 
whole-hearted support of tiiis excellent work to all members of 
the National Catholic Educational Association. 


The resolutions were unanimously adopted as read. 

The report of the Committee on Nominations was presented by 
the Chairman, Brother Thomas, F. S. C., as follows : 

President, Rev. John W. R. Maguire, C. S. V., Bourbonnais, 
111 .; Vice President, Rev. Miles J. O’Mailia, S. J., New York, 
N. Y. ; Secretary, Brother Jasper, F. S. C., New York, N. Y. 

Members of the General Executive Board: Brother Thomas, 
F. S. C., New York, N. Y. ; Very Rev. Bernard P. O’Reilly, S. M., 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Members of the Department Executive Committee: Very Rev. 
William P. McNally, S. T. L., Ph. D., Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. 
Paul J. Foik, C. S. C, Ph. D., Austin, Tex. ; Rev. Francis M. 
Connell, S. J., New York, N. Y., Rev. Charles F, Carroll, S. J., 
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San Francisco, Cal. ; Brother Benjamin, C. F. X., Baltimore, Md . ; 
Brother Albert L. Hollinger, S. M., San Antonio, Tex. ; Brother 
Edward, F. S.. C., New York, N. Y.; Rev. Albert C. Fox, S. J., 
LL. D., M. A., Cleveland, Ohio; Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O. M. 
Cap., Washington, D. C. ; Mr. Eugene S. Borroughs, A. B., Em- 
mitsburg, Md. ; Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp., IX. D., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Rev. Joseph E. Grady, M. A., Rochester, N. Y. ; Rev. 
Francis V. Corcoran, C. M., D. D., Ph. D.i, Webster Groves, Mo. ; 
Mother M. Ignatius, A. M., New Rochelle, N. Y. ; SLster Agnes 
Qare, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. ; Sister M. Aloysius, Winona, 
Minn. ; Mr. Edward A- Fitzpatrick, Ph. D., Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
Rev. James A. W. Reeves, Ph. D., Greensburg, Pa., Rev. D. J. 
McHugh, C. M., M. S., Qiicago, 111.; Rev. Daniel M. Galliher, 
O. P., Providence, R. I.; Mother M. Augustina, M. S., Convent 
Station, N. J. 

Commission on Standardization; Chairman, Brother Thomas, 
F. S. C., New York, N. Y.; Secretary, Rev. Daniel M. O’Connell, 
S. J., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Secretary was instructed to cast one ballot for these nomi- 
nees who were declared the officers for the ensuing year. 

On consideration of the proposed change in the date of the* 
annual meeting, it was moved that the Right Reverend Secretary 
General be requested to make no change until careful study be 
made. 

The Department then adjourned. 

Brother Jasper, F. S. C., 
Secretary, 
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I have made a detailed statistical analysis of the reports re- 
ceived from the 74 colleges on the accredited list. Considerable 
difficulty has been experienced in making this report due mainly to 
failure of registrars to fill out the questionnaire properly. Serious 
discrepancies have been found, for example, in reporting the 
number of students and the sizes of classes. Under these circum- 
stances it has been quite impossible to make the appended detailed 
study absolutely accurate. 

In order that you may more easily follow the report I have had 
the statistical analysis printed and copies have been distributed to 
each one of you. In the first eleven columns to the right I have 
made an analysis of the numbers of the student bodies, the sizes 
of the four classes, the number of hours required for graduation 
and the requirements for entrance. The column 'Total Registra- 
tion*' includes all students registered in both undergraduate and 
professional schools. The total number of these students amounts 
to 74,544, while the number wtih 15 units entrance requirements 
and working for an undergraduate degree amounts to 31,708 
Following are the totals of such students registered in the various 
classes : 


Freshmen 10,398 

Sophomores 7,962 

Juniors 5^289 

Seniors 4,186 


This reveals the fact that the Freshmen constitute 37.4% oi 
the total student body, the Sophomores 28.6%, the Juniors 19%, 
the Seniors 15.1%, and the special students constitute approx- 
imately 0.8%. These figures compared with those of other Asso- 
ciations show no very marked discrepancy. The North Centrd 
Association reports that the ratio of Freshmen to total registra- 
tion is "unifor^y high, often from 1/3 to The number of 
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Juniors and Seniors together constitute 34.1% of the entire student 
enrollment in the standard colleges of this Association, and the 
North Central Association reports that “the number of Juniors 
and Seniors in proportion to total enrollment is uniformly low, 
rarely exceeding 30% of the entire student enrollment and run- 
ning as low at 12% The special students, that is, those who have 
not fulfilled entrance conditions and are not candidates for de- 
grees number 232 or 0.8% of the total. Thirty-four colleges re- 
port no special students. Nine colleges report ten or more special 
students. It would seem highly desirable that the number of 
such students be reduced and that the general proportion of the 
Juniors and Seniors in the student body should be increased. 

Hours for graduation vary all the way from 120 to 149: 

II colleges require 120 hours 

1 college requires 124 hours 

2 colleges require 126 hours 
31 colleges require 128 hours 

1 college requires 129 hours 

2 colleges require 130 hours 
7 colleges require 132 hours 
I college requires 134 hours 
I college requires i'3S hours 

i'2 colleges require 136 hours 
I college requires 140 hours 

1 college requires 142 hours 

2 colleges require 144 hours 
I college requires 149 hours 

From this it would appear that 128 hours constitute the average 
requirement for graduation. 

The colleges of this Association require either 15 or t6 units 
for entrance. 

58 colleges require 15 units 
I college requires 15J4 units 
16 colleges require 16 units 

There is less uniformity regarding admittance of conditioned 
students. Thirty colleges will not admit conditioned or special 
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students, while i college admits with 3 conditions, i with 25^, 
14 with 2, I with ij 4 , and 25 with I. It seems to be the uniform 
practice that entrance conditions be satisfied before the end of the 
Freshman year. 

In other columns I have made a statistical analysis of the fac- 
ulty, and their training, of laboratory and library equipment, etc. 
The total number of professors and instructors reported by the 
74 colleges is 2,183, or an average of 29 to a college. Of this 
total number 463 or 14.6% have the Ph. D. degree. 

Of the total faculty, 1,175 or 38.6% are reported as possessing 
Master’s Degrees, 1252 or 41.3% have the Bachelors Degree, 
and 105 or 3.3% are reported without Bachelor’s Degrees. 

The number of full time faculty members teaching both college 
and academy classes is 26 or .8%. 

In conclusion I wish to thank all who participated in making 
this report possible. 

My own thanks and the thanks of the Commission and the As- 
sociation are due to the following who kindly inspected colleges 
at my request : 

1) Rev. James H. Griffin, O. S. A., Villanova, Pa,, for Rose- 
mont College, Rosemont, Pa. 

2) Sister Mary Aloysius, Winona, Minn., for College of St. 
Scholastica, Duluth, Minn. 

3) Bro. Thomas, F. S. C., New York, for St. Francis College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

4) Rev. Francis M. Connell, S. J., New York, for Villa Maria 
College, Immaculata, Pa. 

5) Bro. B. Edward, F. S. C., Oakland, Cal., for College of 
the Holy Names, Oakland, Cal. 

6) Rev. Charles F. Carroll S. J., San Francisco, Cal., for St. 
Ignatius College, San Francisco, Cal. 

7) Rev. Daniel M. Galliher, O. P., Providence, R. I., for Al- 
bertus Magnus College, New Haven, Conn. 

8) Rev. Benedict J. Rodman, S. J., St. Mary’s, Kans., for 
Maiymount College, Salina, Kans. 

9) Rev. Thomas M. Knapp, S. J., St Louis, Mo., for Mary- 
ville College of the Sacred Heart, St. Louis Mo. 
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LIST OF ACCREDITED COLLEGES OF THE NATIONAL 
CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

1. St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa. 

2. St. Benedict College, Atchison, Kan. 

3. College of St Benedict, St Joseph, Minn. 

4. St Bonaventure College, St Bonaventure, N. Y. 

0 . Boston College, Boston, Mass. 

6. Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

7. College of St Catherine, St. Paul, Minn. 

8. Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 

9. Columbia College, Dubuque, Iowa. 

10. Creighton University, Omaha, Neb. 

11. University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio. 

12. DePaul University, Chicago, 111. 

13. University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

14. Dominican College, San Rafael, Cal. 

15. Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

16. St. Edward’s University, Austin, Tex. 

17. St Elizabeth’s College, Convent Station, N. J- 

18. Emmanuel College, Boston, Mass. 

19. Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 

*20 St Francis College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

21. St. Francis CoU^e, Loretto, Pa. 

22. Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 

23. Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N. J. 

24. Gonzaga University, Spokane, Wash. 

25. Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 

26. College of the Holy Names, Oakland, Cal. 

27. St. Ignatius College, San Francisco, Cal. 

28. Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Tex. 

29. St John’s College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

30. St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 

31. St. John’s CoUege, Toledo, Ohio. 

32. John Carroll University, Oeveland, Ohio. 

33. St Joseph’s College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

34. St Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

35. St Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

36. Our Lair of the Lake College, San Antonio, Tex. 

37. Loretto Heights College, Denver, Colo. 

38. St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

* Subject to re-inapectioii in one year. 
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39. Loyola College, Baltimore, Md. 

40. Loyola University, Chicago, 111. 

41. Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 

42. Manhattan College, New York, N. Y. 

43. Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 

44. St. Mary's College, St. Mary's, Kan. 

45. St. Mary's College, Notre Dame, Ind. 

46. St Mary's College, Oakland, Cal. 

47. St Mary’s College, Prairie du Chien, Wis. 

48. St. Mary's • College, Winona, Minn. 

49. St. Mary of the Woods College, St. Mary of the Woods, Ind. 

50. Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. 

*51. Marymount College, Salina, Kan. 

52. Marywood College, Scranton, Pa. 

53. Mt St Joseph College, Dubuque, Iowa. 

54. Mt. St. Joseph on the Ohio College, Cincimiati, 0. 

55. Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

56. College of Mt. St Vincent, Mt. St. Vincent on the Hudson, N. Y. 
57 Nazareth College, Louisville, Ky 

58. College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

59. Niagara University, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

60. University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind, 

61. College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 

Providence College, Providence, R. I. 

63. Regis College, Denver, Colo. 

64. Rosary College, River Forest, 111. 

65. Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pa. 

66. University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, Cal. 

67. College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, Minn. 

68. Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. Y. 

69. Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 

70. Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Ala. 

71. St. Teresa College, Winona, Minn. 

72. St Thomas College, St. Paul, Minn. 

73. Trinity College, Washingrton, D. C. 

74. St Viator College, Bourbonnais, 111. 

75. Villa Maria College, Immaculata, Pa. 

76. Villanova College, Villanova, Pa. 

77. St Vincent College, Beatty, Pa. 

78. Webster College, Webster Groves, Mo. 

79. St. Xavier College, Chicago, HI. 

80. St Xavier College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

81. D'YouviUe College, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Subject to re-iaspection in one year. 



GRADUATE STUDY IN THE CATHOLIC COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


REVHREND ALPHONSE M. SCHWITALLA^ S. J., CHAIRMAN OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDIES 


At the meeting of the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion at Detroit in June, 1927, the Department of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools appointed a Committee which was “empowered 
to make a survey of the graduate study in Catholic colleges and 
universities in the United States and ordered to report, if possible, 
in 1928, to recommend whatever action it deemed advisable to be 
taken l)y tlie Catholic Educational Association.*' ( Report of Pro- 
ceedings and Addresses, Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting, N. C. 
E. A.— p, 89.) 

The Committee constituted by vote of the College Department 
of this Association, is composed of the following: The Reverend 
Patrick J. McCormick, S. T. L., Ph. D., Dean, The Catholic Sis- 
ters College, Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. ; 
Edward A. Fitzpatrick, Ph. D., Dean, Graduate School, Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; The Reverend Al- 
phonse M. Schwitalla, S. J., Ph. D., Dean, St. Louis University 
School of Medicine, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Tins Committee met, at the call of the Chairman, at St. Louis 
University on December 8th. It decided that the method to be 
employed in making the study authorized by the Association should 
be tliat of a self-survey by the administrative officers of the 
schools themselves. 

Accordingly a questionnaire was drawn up which concerned 
itself with general statistics. It was sent to 72 universities and 
colleges for men and women. In the course of the Committee's 
discussion it became evident that several seminaries were also 
conferring graduate degrees. Accordingly, the Chairman was au- 
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thorized to secure the approval of the Rev. James W. Huepper 
and of the Rev. Louis A. Markle, the President and Secretary re- 
spectively of the Seminary Department of the N. C. E. A , for an 
extension of the activities of the Committee to Seminaries con- 
ferring graduate degrees. Both of these officials of the Seminary 
Department graciously approved the undertaking of the Com- 
mittee. 

In answer to Questionnaire No. i, forty-two institutions replied 
that they were actually now conducting graduate courses or had 
conducted them during the last five years. The results of the 
questionnaire may be found tabulated in Tables I to IV, inclusive. 

It will be noted that thirty-seven institutions are giving courses 
leading to the Master of Arts degree and thirty-two to that of the 
Master of Science, while nineteen state that they are giving courses 
leading to the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. It will be further 
noted that the number of A. M. degrees given by these various 
schools has progressively increased during the last five years. 
Wliile 343 were conferred in 1922-23, 575 were conferred during 
1926-27, an increase of approximately 70%. Similarly trere has 
been an increase in the number of M. S. degrees conferred during 
this same period, the number increasing from 25 to 51, an increase 
of 100%. The number of Ph. D. degrees increased from 35 to 
64, almost 100%. 

While 19' institutions report themselves as giving courses to- 
wards the Ph. D., the degree was actually conferred by only 15, 
during the last five years, while in the years 1926-27, only 1*0 in- 
stitutions gave this degree. 

Table II and Ila concern themselves with the A. M. degree. 
Table II tabulates the results for the A. M. degrees in those hu- 
manistic subjects in which a large number of institutions conferred 
this particular degree. It is interesting to note that in the last five 
years the greatest number of degrees were conferred in English 
—431, while philosophy, education and history follow in order with 
428, 394 and 369 Master’s degrees respectively. It seems regretta- 
ble that the number of Master’s degrees conferred in Latin is so 
small, only 88 over a five year period, an annual average, there- 
fore, of only 17. 
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In Table Ila, we have summarized the available information on 
the A. M. degree in those subjects which are given by compara- 
tively few schools. In this group the greatest number of degrees 
were conferred in sociology, namely 71. Of this number the 
Catholic University of America conferred 19; Georgetown Uni- 
versity and the National Catholic School of Social Service each 
15, and Loyola University of Chicago 12. The A. M. degree in 
mathematics also suggests some interesting consideration. Out of 
a total of 40, approximately 50% were conferred on women by 
women’s schools. It might be noted in passing that apparently 
the discrimination between the A. M. and M. S. degree is not 
sharply drawn. Thus while 7 A. M. degrees were conferred by 
four schools in Biology, ii M. S. degrees were conferred by eight 
schools in the same subject and three of the Universities con- 
ferred both the A. M. and M. S. degree in this subject. A similar 
situation is to be noticed for chemistry. 

The information available regarding the M. S. degree is tabu- 
lated in Table III. Chemistry is by far in the lead with 65 M. S. 
degrees during this five year period, physics follows with 12 de- 
grees and biology with ii. In all the other subjects for which the 
M. S. degree is conferred, the numbers are small and scattered. 
Omitting a certain amount of duplication, due to the conferring of 
both the M. S, and A. M. degree in the same subject, the Master’s 
degree is granted for studies in no fewer than 52 subjects. It 
should be noted that in many cases a further overlapping might 
have occurred. Thus, for example, while some schools might 
confer the Master’s degree in Latin or in Greek, the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America confers the Master’s degree in classical lan- 
guages, and Duquesne University in ancient languages. Some 
universities confer degrees in French, German, Italian and Span- 
ish, while in others the A. M. degree is given in modem languages. 
It is suggested that schools should designate their degrees by as 
limited a restriction as the departmental organization in that par- 
ticular school will permit and in graduate schools, particularly, the 
tendency might be towards an increasing delimitation of the 
subjects. 

Table IV summarizes the available information regarding the 
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Ph. D. degree. It is given in 20 subjects. The largest number 
of Ph. D. degrees was conferred in philosophy and of the total 
number of 49, Fordham University conferred 37 during the five 
year interval, approximately 79%. The next largest number of 
Ph. D. degrees was conferred in education and in English, with 
44 and 34 degrees respectively. In both of these totals, Fordham 
University again had the largest share. 

At the time of its meeting on December 8th, the committee also 
drafted a second questionnaire which concerned itself with the ad- 
ministrative organization of graduate schools and tlie academic 
administration of graduate degrees. This questionnaire was sent 
to 32 institutions which, through their answers to questionnaire 
No. I, reported themselves as giving courses leading to graduate 
degrees. 

In view of the statement often repeated that our Catholic insti- 
tutions are notably deficient in their scientific courses, attention 
might here wdl be called to the fact that as many as 13 of our in- 
stitutions are giving graduate courses in chemistry, 12 in math- 
ematics, 8 in physics and biology and 6 in psychology. Regard- 
ing this latter subject, no effort was made in the questionnaire to 
determine whether courses in psychology are to be grouped as 
rational or as experimental, but it is well-known that in several of 
the institutions giving these courses, psychology is approached 
from both viewpoints. In addition to the 5 scientific subjects 
just mentioned, ii others are given by one or more institutions so 
that in all likelihood a gratifying diversity, both in the various 
scientific subjects and in the character of the institution in which 
graduate courses are taught, is available to the prospective student 
for his selection. 

Table V summarizes the answers to the first part of Question- 
naire No. 2 concerning the organization of graduate schools. 
Eleven institutions have fully organized graduate schools with a 
Dean ; 9 institutions administer graduate studies through the Dear 
of the College of Liberal Arts, with, or in some cases without, 2 
special committee on graduate studies; 3 institutions administei 
graduate studies through the Dean of one of the professiona 
schools, 6 administer them through a special council; 3 institu 
tions have adopted a mode of organization combining the admin 
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istration by the Dean of a professional school with a special 
graduate board. 

Table VI, “Subjects in Which Graduate Studies Are Given” 
is perhaps the most valuable table of those on which the Com- 
mittee is now reporting. In the 32 institutions here tabulated, 
graduate courses are given in 56 subjects. Some institutions, for 
example. Holy Cross College and St. Xavier’s College confine 
themselves to graduate study in one particular study only; while 
the Catholic University of America offers graduate courses in 33 
subjects, St. Louis University in 28, the University of Notre 
Dame in 20, Marquette University in 13, Duquesne University in 
12 and Fordham University in 14 subjects. Other institutions 
seem to bear in mind the necessity of restricting the subjects in 
which they give graduate instruction to those fields in which ade- 
quate facilities are available. It is worthy of note that certain 
subjects are given in only i or 2 of our Catholic institutions and 
this suggests the advice that those particular schools strengthen 
still further their facilities with a view of attracting more of our 
Catholic students who desire to specialize in those particular fields. 
Graduate courses in history are given by 21 institutions, in Eng- 
lish by 20, in philosophy by 19, in Latin by 16 and in Greek by 12. 
This number for Greek seems unusually large in view of the small 
number of degrees that were actually conferred. No Ph. D. de- 
gree was given in that subject and only 2 Masters of Arts De- 
grees, I by St. Louis University and 1 by the University of Notre 
Dame. 

Table VII aflFords further insight into the present status of 
graduate instruction in these various institutions- The total num- 
ber of graduate students enrolled in these 32 institutions was 2939. 
Of these, 1271 devote their time entirely to graduate study, while 
1668 devote only part time. The full-time to part-time student 
ratio differs considerably in different institutions. At the Catholic 
University of America, for example, about four times as many 
students devote themselves to full time as to part-time graduate 
study; while at Fordham University conditions are reversed; at 
St. Louis University the number in the two groups is approxi- 
mately the same. In twelve of the thirty-two institutions there 
are no full time graduate students. 
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The ntimber of instructors giving graduate courses is 518. Of 
this number 162, or approximately one-third, give their entire 
time to graduate instruction. Again the ratio of part-time to full- 
time graduate instructors differs in different institutions. At the 
Catholic University of America there are more than twice as 
many part-time instructors as full-time instructors ; at Fordham 
University there are one-third fewer part-time than full-time in- 
structors; at St. Louis University there are three times as many 
part-time as full-time instructors. In nineteen of the thirty-two 
institutions there are no full-time graduate instructors. 

The preliminary requirements for admission to the graduate 
school are summarized in Table VIII. It will be noted that in 
all the institutions which stated their entrance requirements in 
semester hours, a minimum of 120 hours is demanded. Three of 
the institutions state that they require a Bachelor’s degree, while 
at the Catholic University of America 150 semester hours are re- 
quired for admission to the graduate school in letters and science 
and 142 semester hours in the school of philosophy. 

Regarding the number of undergraduate semester hours in a 
major subject, required as a prerequisite for the pursuit of a grad- 
uate major in that same subject, considerable diversity exists. It 
is obvious that on this point we shall need further clarification. 
Some schools, such as St Benedict’s College and St. Bonaven- 
ture’s College and Seminary demand, according to their state- 
ments, 30 semester hours of undergraduate study before the stu- 
dent is allowed to pursue graduate work in that same subject; 
whereas, other schools, such as the University of Notre Dame, 
demand only I'o semester hours. It is probable that this diversity 
is to be explained by a lack of uniformity in the interpretation of 
the questionnaire. 

Considerable diversity, similar to the above, exists in the num- 
ber of undergraduate semester hours required, as prerequisite for 
a graduate minor. Tnnity College demands 30 undergraduate 
semester hours and the University of Detroit only 6. I lore again, 
probably the same comment should be added as the one just made 
regarding prerequisites for the graduate major. 

Table IX summarizes the requirements for the Master’s de- 
gree. The minimum semester hour requirement for this degree 
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ranges from 24 hours in 17 of the 32 institutions to 8 in one of 
the institutions ; 9 of the institutions demand 30 semester hours 
and 2 demand 32 semester hours. It is probable that here again a 
lack of uniformity in interpretation exists. The minimum under- 
graduate semester hour requirement as a prerequisite for the 
graduate major exhibits a fair uniformity, the range in require- 
ment being 6 semester hours in one of the institutions to a maxi- 
mum number of 20 in another. The larger number of institu- 
tions require 16 hours. One institution lists itself as requiring 
40 semester hours. The minimum undergraduate semester hour 
requirement as a preparation for a graduate minor also exhibits 
considerable diversity. The largest number of institutions re- 
quire 6 to 8 semester hours of undergraduate study as a pre- 
requisite for a graduate minor. In 21 of the 30 institutions a 
modem language requirement is insisted upon for the Master’s 
degree. Twenty-five institutions require one year of residence 
and 3 of them two years of residence. In all institutions a thesis 
is demanded for the Master’s degree. 

Table X summarizes the requirements for the Doctor’s degree. 
As said above, while 19 institutions give courses which may be 
offered for the Ph, D. degree, only 15 actually conferred the de- 
gree within the last five years. Of these 15, 12 answered the 
questionnaire on the very important matter of the requirements 
for this degree. Several of the institutions do not measure their 
minimum requirements in terms of semester hours. The Catholic 
University of America and St. Louis University belong to this 
group. These same institutions, together with the University of 
Notre Dame do not state their requirements for graduate major 
or minors towards the Doctor’s degree in terms of semester hours. 
Marquette University requires 72 semester hours, presumably 
above the Bachelor’s degree. Loyola University in Chicago, which 
confers the Ph. D. degree in Education only, requires 90 semester 
hours. The University of Notre Dame states that it requires 48 
hours, but presumably this number of hours must be superadded 
to the Master’s degree. 

All of the institutions conferring the Doctor’s degree demand 
French and German as a prerequisite. In 9 of the 12 institutions 
the residence requirement is satisfied by one year, while Duquesne 
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University demands 2 and Loyola University and the Catholic 
Sisters College demand 3 years of actual residence^ In all of the 
institutions the dissertation is required together with the publica- 
tion of that dissertation. The publication requirement may be 
satisfied at St. Alary s Seminary.and University by publication of 
an abstract. In all of these cases the impression conveyed by the 
replies is that conservative methods and safe procedures are em- 
ployed in the preparation of the student for the Doctor’s dis- 
tinction. 

It is being increasingly admitted that quantitative standards in 
education are futile when used as the sole criterion of achievement. 
The general mistrust engendered by the endless statistics compiled 
in educational institutions as evidence of development and effi- 
ciency, no longer impress the educator or the layman with the 
same force as they did some years ago. True culture has not 
made itself increasingly felt in the nation to a degree commen- 
surate with the increasing size and population, wealth and equip- 
ment of our educational institutions. For this reason, if for no 
other, the prevailing skepticism regarding the value of statistics 
in estimating educational efficiency is amply justified. 

Generally speaking our Catholic institutions of higher learning 
have not joined in the chorus of boastfulness concerning their 
accomplishments. Despite all this, however, it is most necessary 
that we should have at hand an adequate basis of known fact 
before the policies for future development are formulated. It is 
for this reason that the Committee on Graduate Study of the De- 
partment of Colleges of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation hopes to put at the disposal of our educators a complete 
body of reliable facts so that the general country-wide situation 
may be fully understood while each school lays its plans for its 
own development. The Committee hopes, moreover, to answer 
with authority the questions so often raised regarding the educa- 
tional adequacy of our schools for meeting the varied ambitions 
of our Catholic youth. As a final objective the Committee has 
set itself the task of evaluating and making public the existing 
facilities for the promotion of scholarship in our Catholic in- 
stitutions. 
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TABLE I 

General Statistics Regarding Graduate Studies 


Institutiana and Locations 


1. Boston College« 

Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts.... 

2. Canisius College, 

Buffalo, New York 

3. Catholic Sisters College, 

Washiiu^, D. C 

4. Catholic Uanrersity of America, 

Washington, D. C. 

6. College of Mt. St Vincent, 

New York, New York 

6. Coll»e of New Rochdle, 

New Ro^^e, New York 

7. ColWe of the Sacred Heart, 

Cindnnati, Ohio 

8. Cr^hton University, 

Omaha, Ndnraaka 

9. DePanl University, 

Chicago, Illinois 

10. Dnquesne University, 

Fittsbargh, Pennsjivania 

11. D’Youville Coflcgc, 

Buffalo, New York 

12. Emmanud College, 

Boston, Mau^usetts 

IS. Fordham University, 

New York, New Yoik... 

14. Geoigetown University, 

Washington, D. C 

15. Gonzaga Univeirity, 

Spokane, Washington 

16. Holy Cross Cdl^, 

Worcester, Massachnietts 

17. Jefferson College*^ 

Convent, Lrauiana 

18. Lojola University, 

Chiom, Illinois 

19. Loiyola University, 

New Orleans, Louisiana 

20. Manhattan College, 

New York. New York 

21. Marquette Univers^, 

Milwaukee, Wisoonam 

22. Mt St lory’s Cbllege, 

Emmitd)^, Maj^iand 

23. Mt St hbx^r's Seminary, 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

24. Natl. Cath. School of Sol^ Service, 

Washing^, D. C. 

25. Niagara University, 

Niasm Falls, New York 

26. Our La^ of tiie Lake College, 

San Antonio, Texas 

27. St Benedict’s College, 

Atchison, Kansas 

28. St Bonaventure’s College and Seminary,! 


29. St 


Allegany, New York.. 
Edward’s University, 
Austin, Texas 


Giving courses for Master’s 
Degree 


Arts 

Science 

Yes 

Yes 

Yea 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yea 

Yes 

Not at present 

Not at present 

Not at present 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yea 

Yes 

Yes 1 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Not at present 

Not at present 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


Giving courses for 
PL D. Degree 


Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Not at present 

No 

No 

Not at present 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yea 

No 

Yes 

Not at present 
Yes 

Not at present 

No 

No 

No 
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TABLE I 

General Statistics Regarding Graduate Studies 
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TABLE I— Concluded 

General Statistics Regarding Graduate Studies 


Givina oonrses for Master's Gmng courses for 
Degree Ph. D. Degree 


Inatitirtioiis and Locatiotia 



Arts 

Sdence 


90. St Francis College, ] ~ 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

91. St ^seph's CoUeTC, 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

89. St Joseph's CSU^, 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

SB. St Lonia Univernty, 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

8i. St Mary's Cdllege, 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


Yes 

No 

Yes 

98. St Paul's CofiegOf 

Degrees con- 

ferred by Catb. 
U. of Anmr. 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Degrees con- 

ferred by Catli. 
U. of Amer. 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Degrees con- 
ferned by Catb. 
U. of Amer. 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

87. St Xavier's Coll^, 

88. Trinity Ccdlege, 

89. University of Dayton, 

40. Univertity of Detroit, 

41. University' of Notre Dame, 

Yes 

42. 'Vmanova College, 

1 

Yes 

1 

1 

Yes 


Sommary 

Yes 97 

1 No 4 

I 1 

1 

Yes 92 

1 No 0 

I 

Yes 19 

No 82 


• Closed June 1, 1027. 
Note-~A indicates lOS^SS. 
B indicates 10SS-2S. 
C indicates 1024rffi. 
D indicates 1026-2S. 
E indicates 1020-27. 
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TABLE I — Concluded 

General Statistics Regarding Gradtiate Studies 
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TABLE II 

The A. M. Degree in Humanistic Subjects 


No. A. M. Degrees in 
French last five years , 
Institutioas and Locations ! 

A B C D E Totali! 

i; 


No. A. M. Degrees in 
English last five years 


ABC 


D El Total 
I 


1. Boston College, 

Chestnut HiU, Massachusetts 

2. Canisius College, 

BtrSalo, New York 

8. Catholic Sisters College, 

Washington, D. C 

d. Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C 

5. College or Mt St Vincent, 

New York, New York 

6. College of New Rochelle, 

New RodieUe, New York 

7. College of the Sacred Heart, 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

8. Creighton Univeraty, 

Omaha, Nebraska 

9. DePanl Univers^, 

Chicago, Illinois 

10. Dnquesne University, 

PittsburglK Pennaylvama 

11. D’Youville College, 

BuflWo, New Yoik 

12. Emmanuel Coll^, 

Boston, Massawusetts 

13. Fordhaffl University, 

New York, New York 

14. Georgetown University, 

Washington, D. C 

15. Gonzaga University, 

Spokane, Washington 

16. Cross College, 

Worcester, Massadiosetts 

17. Jeffdrson College, 

Convent, Louisiana 

18. Loyola University, - 

Chicago, Illinois 

19. Loyola university. 

New Orleans, Louisiana 

20. Manhattan Coll^, 

New York. New York 

21. Marqudte University, 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

22. Mt. St Maxy^s College, 

Emznitsiburg, Maryland 

23. Mt St Marps Seminary, 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

24. NaPl. Cath. School of So(^ Service, 

Washixigton, D. C 

25. Niagara University, 

Niagara, New York 

26. Our Lady of the Lake College, 

San Antonio, Texas 

27. St Benedict’s College, 

Atdbison, Kansas 

28. St Bonaventnre’s College & Seminary, 

AUegany. New York 

29. St Edward’s University, 

Austin, Texas 
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TABLE II 

The A. M. D^rce in Humanistic Subjects 
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TABLE H— Concluded 
The A. M. Degree in Humanistic Subjects 


Institutions and Locations 

No. A. M. Degrees in 

English last five years 

No. A. M. Degrees in 
French last five years 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

Total 

A 

B 

c 

D 

£ 

Total 

sa 

St Francis CoUege, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

SI. 

St Joseph’s CoU^, 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

3S. 

St J^ph’s 'College,' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

B 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38. 

St Louis 'Univ^ity,' 

0 

0 

2 

8 

5 

H 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34. 

St Mary’s CoUege, 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35. 

St. Mary’s Seminary and University, 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

i 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36. 

St Paul’s College, 

Wnfttiinirfnn D. CL 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

m 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

37. 

St Xavier’s College, 

0 

0 

5 

6 

11 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38. 

Trinity College, 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

S3. 

University of Dayton, 

Dayton, Ohio 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

40. 

University of Detroit, 

Detroit, Michigan 

n 

H 

0 

n 

0 

Q 

Q 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

41. 

University of Notre Dame, 

Notre Dame, Ttirfiana 

H 

1 

g 

I 

21 

0 

51 

1 

Q 

1 

0 

2 

2 

4 

42. 

Villanova College, 

Villanova, Pennsylvania 


H 

Q 

1 

M 

1 

Q 

0 

0 




H 

H 

1 

L>_ 

! 

L_ 


1 

L. 

[ . 


i ‘ 


Snnuiiary , 

«* 

62 

83 

88 

136 

481 

2 

1 

1 


16 

22 

* it 

_ 






XJL 




Note— A indicates 1822-S8b 
B indicates 1923-2ii 
C indicates 1S24’2B. 
D indicates 19S6-S8. 
£ indintes 1006-27. 
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TABLE II — Ccmcluded 
The A. M. Degree in Humanistic Subjects 
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TABLE Ila 

Additional A. M. Degrees 


Subject 

Institntion 

Year 

No. 

Sub- 

Total 

Total 

Ancient Languages... 

10. Duquesne University 

1022-23 

2 





102^25 

8 





1025-20 

2 

7 

7 


88, St. liOuis University.... *. 

102a-2S 

s 





1923-24 

1 





1924-25 

0 





1925-20 

9 





1020-27 

S 

22 

22 



1(KM-97 

1 

1 

1 



1022^28J 

1 





1928-24 

1 

2 



8. Creighton University 

1925-20 

1 

1 



9. DePanl University 

1924^ 

1 

1 



18. Fordham University 

1922-23 

1 





1926-27 

2 

S 

7 



1923^ 

1 





1925-26 

9 





1920-27 

11 

21 

21 

Canon Law 

33. St. T .miiB TTnivenuty 

1926-27 

j 

2 

1 

Chemistry 

4. Githftlig University of America... 

1622-23 

5 


X 



1923-24 

1 

0 



8. Creighton University 

1922-23 

1 





1923-24 

1 





1024-25 

1 





1926-26 

8 

0 



10. Dnquesne University 

1923-24 

1 

■ 



13. Fordham University 

1022-23 

1 

■ 




1923-24 

2 





1924-25 

2 





1920-27 

S 

H 



88. Trinity Coll^ 

1623-24 

1 

H 

22 

Gassical Languages.. 

4. Catholic University of America 

1022-28 

4 

n 




1020^ 

1 





1924-25 

4 





192(W7 

2 

11 

11 
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TABLE Ila— Continued 


Subject 

^ Institution 

Year 

1 

No. 

1 

Sub- 

Total 

1 

Total 

Economics 


18Si-S5 

m 





1923-86 

i 





1926-27 

■i 

u 



10. Duquesne Universily 

1924r25 

B 

■I 




1925-26 

u 

B 



13. Fordham UaiTersify 

1922-23 

B 

1 1 



li. Georgetown University 

1923-24 

B 




4L Universify of Notre Dame 

1922-23 

H 





1923-24 






1925^ 

Hi 


16 

Ehg^neertnf 

4- Catholic UnivMTniy of America. ......... 

1928-24 

2 


1 



1924-25 

4 


B 



192^-917 

B 

^BHi 

B 

French Literature.... 

13. Fordbam Univermiy 

1983-24 

1 

B 

1 



1926-27 

H 


B 

General Literature.... 

13. Fordham University 

1926-27 

1 

1 1 

1 



S. Caniflina Cdll^e 

1922-23 

1 





1925-26 

8 





1926-87 

1 

4 



Z1 Marquette University 

1924-85 

1 

1 

5 



fiS. St, IiQfris Univeraity. 

1926-27 

1 

1 



4L University of Notre Dame 

1925-26 

1 

1 

2 

- 

18. Fordham University | 

1926-27 


1 

1 







IhfgtliMnBtlM 

1. Boston College - j 

1924-26 

4 





1926-86 

fi 1 





1986-27 

1 

10 



8. Catholic Sisters College 

1922-83 

8 





1923-24 

8 





1985-86 

5 

10 



1. Catholic University of America.......... 

1924-25 

2 

2 



8. Creighton Univerwty 

1922-83 

1 

1 



11. D*Youville College 

1925-86 

1 

1 
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TABLE Ila — Continued 


Sid)ject 

Institution 

Year 



Total 


12. Emmanuel College 

1926-27 

2 

2 



13. Fordham University 

1022-23 

2 





1923-24 

2 





1924-25 

2 i 





1925^ 

s 





1926-27 

1 ' 

9 



38. Trinity College 

192:^23 

1 





192^24 1 

1 





1984r26 1 

1 





1925-26 

2 

5 

40 



1926-2^ 

1 

1 

1 

Modern Laoj^iage.... 

10. Duquesne University 

1922-23 

1 

1 



20. Manhattan College 

1922-23 

1 

1 

8 

Phyucs 


1 1022-23 

4 





1923-24 

8 





1924-26 

2 

9 



8w Creighton University 

1922-23 

2 

2 



21. Marquette University 

1922-23 

1 

1 

18 

Political Sdenoe 

14. Georgetown University 

i 

1928-24 

2 





1 1984-25 

4 





1926-87 

2 

8 



38. Trinity College 

1624r25 

1 

1 



40. University of Detrmt 

1924-25 

8 

3 



41. University of Notre Dame 

1924r26 

2 





1925^ 

1 





1926-27 

1 

4 

16 

P^jrchdlogy 

A Catholic University of America 

1922-83 

2 


i 



1924^ 

8 






5 





1926-27 

1 ^ 

18 

. 


13. Fordham Univerrity 

1926-87 

1 

1 



33. St Louis University 

1928-27 

1 

1 

1 


3& Trinity College 

1922^ 

1 





1922^ 

1 

2 

17 

Religion 

2. Canifltiia College . 

1922-28 






1928-24 

Jl 

1 





1923^ 

8 

6 
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TABLE Ila— -Concluded 


Subject 

Institution 

Year 

No. 

Sub- 

Total 

Total 


28. St. Bonaventure’s College and Seminary. 

1932-23 ^ 

6 ^ 





1933-24 

4 





igS4rS5 

6 





1925-26 

7 





1026-27 

8 

SO 1 

85 

Science 

11. D'Yfmville College 

1934-25 

1 

■I 



SI. St Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md... 

1924-25 

1 

m 

2 

Sociology 


1923-28 

2 





192344 

8 





1924-25 

7 





J925-26 

5 





1926-27 

2 

1 

19 



8. Creighton University 

1926-27 

1 

1 



14. Georgetown University 

1922-28 

14 





1926-27 

1 

15 



18. Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois 

1922-23 

8 





1928-24 

5 





19S4r85 

2 

1 




192546 

1 





1926-27 

1 

12 



21. Marquette University 

1922-23 

4 





1928-24 

2 





1925-26 

1 

7 



24. National Catholm School of Social 






Service 

1028-24 

1 





1 1024-25 

1 





1 1026-26 

7 





1026-27 

6 




87. St Xavier’s CoU^ 

1022-28 

1 





1926-24 

2 





1024-26 

3 




88. Trinity College 

1922-28 

1 





1026-24 

1 





1925-26 

1 

8 



4L University of Notre Dame 

102425 

1 

1 



40l University of Detroit. 

192624 

1 

1 

81 

Spanivli ^ . . . . , 

2* Caninus Cdllege.a. 

1922-28 

2 

2 



4L University of Notre Dame 

1926-27 

1 

■ 

8 

TIiMliigy ... 

S3. St Lftni* Univenity.. 

1026-27 

1 

s 

1 


1 
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TABLE III 

The Master of Science Degree 


Sabject 

Institution 

Year 

No. 

Sub- 

Total 

Total 

Anatomj 


1926-27 

m 

■1 

■ 


S3. St Lotus University 

1926-27 

H 

iH 

H 

Bacteriology 


1922-2S 

1 


■ 



1926^ 

2 

8 

B 

Biology 


10MJ9I7 

1 

1 



8. Creis^ton Univenity 

1925-26 

1 

1 



9. DePanl University 

1922-23 

1 





1925-26 

I 

2 



IS. Fordham University 

1925-26 

1 

1 



14. Georgetown University 

1923-24 

1 

1 



20. Manhattan College 

1925-26 

1 

1 



40. University of Detroit 

1922-28 

1 





1924r26 

1 





1926^7 

1 

8 

■ 


4L University of Notre Dame 

1926-27 

1 

1 

11 

Botany 

2L Manjuette University 

1925-26 

1 





1926-27 

1 

2 



4L University of Notre Dame 

1926-27 

2 

2 

4 

Chemistry 

1. Boston College 

1924-25 

j 

2 



2. Canisias College 

1922-23 

1 

1 



4. Catholic University of America 

1922-28 

4 





1923-24 

2 





1925-26 

1 





1925-27 

■1 

8 



8. DePanl University 

1922-23 

H 





1923-24 






1924-26 

■1' 







7 



10. Daqnesne University 


D 

1 



IR Fordham University 














WMl 






n 

9 



14. Georgetown University 

1926-27 

8 

8 
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TABLE III — Continued 


Subject 


Economics 


Education 


Engineering 

Mathematics 


Metaflurgy 
Pathology .. 


Institution 

Year 




16. 

Holy Cross College..... 

1920-27 

S 

1 

S 


18. 

Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois 

1925-26 

1 

1 


19. 

Loyola University, New Orleans, La.... 

1924-85 

1 





1926-26 

1 3 

4 


21. 

Marquette University 

1922-23 

^ 3 





1924-85 

i 1 

1 

1 



1928-27 

1 

4 


28. 

St Bonavcnture’s College and Seminary. 

1986-27 

1 

1 


29. 

St Edward’s University 

1924-25 

1 

1 


32. 

St Joseph’s College 

1926-87 

1 

1 


38. 

St Louis University 

1922-23 

1 

1 


89. 

University of Dayton 

1924-25 

1 

1 


40. 

University of Detroit 

1926-27 

3 

8 


41. 

University of Notre Dame 

1022-28 

1 





1023-24 

1 





1984r25 

1 





1986-26 

8 





1926-27 

8 

9 


42. 

Villanova College 

1925-26 

1 

■ 

65 

10. 

Duquetne University 

1984-25 

1 

■ 




1925-26 

1 

H 


21. 

Marquette University 

1922-28 

1 

■ 


81. 

St Joseph’s College, Emxnitsburg, Md....< 

1926-26 

1 

B 

4 

10. 

Duquesne University 

1925-26 

1 

■ 


IS. 

Fordham University 

1926-86 

1 

■ 


28. 

St Bonaventure’s College and Seminary. 

1926-27 

1 

B 

8 

20. 

Manhattan College ' 

1926-27 

1 

8 

8 

2 

38. 

1 

St Louis University 

1926-27 

1 

1 


41. 


1922-23 

1 




University of Notre Dame ^ 

1928-24 

1 





1928-26 

1 





1926-27 

5 

8 

9 

41. 

University of Notre Dame 

1925-26 

1 

1 

1 

21. 

Marquette University 

1924-85 

1 

1 
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TABLE III— Concluded 


Subject 

Instituticm 

Year 

No. 

Sub- 

Total 

Total 


3S. St Louis University 

1928-26 

m 

■1 




1026-27 

n 


3 



1024-26 

9 

I 




1026-27 

9 

2 

1 



12. Eamiannel College 

1928-27 

1 

m 



19. Loyola University, New Orleans, La.... 

1024-25 

2 

H 



88. St Louis University 

1928-24 

1 

■1 




1924-25 

1 

^9 



40. University of Detroit 

1928-24 

9 





1926-27 

■ 1 ; 

2 



41. University of Notre Dame 

1922-28 

1 





1928-24 

1 





1025-28 

1 

8 

12 

Physiologj ........... 

^ 18. Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois 

1922-28 

1 

1 



' 88. St Louis University 

1928-24 

1 

1 

1 2 

PavchoIoffT 

42. VilTannmi 

1926-27 

1 


1 i 




1 ^ 
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TABLE IV 

The Doctor of Ffailost^hy Degree 


Subject Institution 


I 

Biochemistry | 83. St Louis University 

Biology I 1. Boston College 

I 4. Catholic University of America. 


I 14. Georgetown University 

Chemistry I 4. Catholic University of America. 


1 13. Fordham University 

I 

SG. St Paul’s College 

41. Universify of Notre Dame 

Gassical Languages.. 4. Catholic University of America. 


Economics ^ Catholic University of America, 

14. Geoiigetown University 

2L Marquette University 

38. Trinity College 

Education 2. Catholic Sisters College 

4. Catholic University of America. 
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TABLE IV— Omtinned 




1 

1 

1 Sub- 


Subject 

Institution 

j Year 

1 No. 

Total 

j 

Total 




1922-28 

2 




1923-24 

4 




1934-^ 

6 




1925-26 

6 




1928-27 

6 

22 



1928-24 

1 

1 


1 

41. University of ^otre Dame 

1926-27 

1 

1 



1928-24 

1 

1 






English 


1926-27 

1 

■1 



1928-26 

1 

■1 



1922-28 

2 




1923-24 

1 




1924-2S 

6 

8 



1028-24 

5 




1924-25 

7 




1925-26 

5 




19S6-27 

5 

22 


41. University of Notre Dauic- 

1922tB 

1 




1083-24 

1 

2 

French ,, 

2. Catholic Sisters Colley 

1025-26 

1 






Gemun 

4. Cathnlir University of America. . 

1985-26 

1 

J 





History ^ 

1. Boston College 

1984-25 

1 

1 






2. Catholic Sisters College 

1982-23 

1 




1984-25 

1 




1925-26 

1 




1026-27 

1 

4 


4, Catholic University of America 

1828-23 

1925^87 

1 




6 

7 


0. DePauI University 

1923-24 

1824^ 

2 




1 

8 


18. Fordham University 

1982-23 

5 




1823-24 

8 




1984-25 

1 




1825-86 

3 




1926-27 

8 

14 


4L University of Notre Dame 

1924-25 

2 

2 
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TABLE IV— Continued 


Subject 


Journalism 
Latin 


Philosophy . 


Physics 

Physiological 
Chemistry 


Physiology 

Political Science. 


I 


1 

i Institution 

42. Villaiiova College 

. 41. University of Notre Dame 

• S. Catholic Sisters College 

3S. Trinity Coll^ 

41. University of Notre Dame 

42. Villanova College 

, 8. Catholic Sisters College 

, 4. Catholic University of America. 

9. DePaul University 

10. Duquesne University 

IS. Fordham University 


14. Georgetown University 

I 41. University of Notre Dame 

4. Catholic University of America. 

2L Marquette University 

88. Trinity College 

14. Georgetown Univernty 

L Boston Coll^ 

8. Catholic Sisters College 




Sub- 


Year j 

No. 

Total 

Total 

1924-25 

1 

1 

32 

1922-28 

1 

1 

1 

1922-23 

1 



1923-24 

1 



1924-25 

1 



1926-26 

1 



1926^ 

8 

7 


1922-23 

i 1 

1 


1923-24 

3 

2 


1924-25 

* 2 

2 

12 

1922-23 

1 1 

1 

1 

1922-23 

i 

1 



1923-24 

: 1 



1925-26 

2 

4 


1923-24 

H 

S 


1922-23 

n 



1923-24 

II 

2 


1922-23 

si 



1923-24 

8 1 



1924^25 

mm 



1925-26 




1923-27 

H 

87 


1932-23 

H 



1928-24 

1 

H 

2 

1 


1024-25 

■ 

1 


1926-27 

II 

2 

49 

1924-26 

1 



1926-27 

1 

2 1 

2 

1928-24 

1 

1 

1 

1923-27 

2 

2 

2 

1925-26 

1 

1 

1 

1926-37 

1 

1 


1922-28 

1 

1 1 



Psychology 
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TABLE IV-ConcIuded 


Subject 

Institution 

Year 

No 

Sub- 

Total 

Total 


4. Catholic Uaiversitr of America 

1823^ 

1 





1924-25 

1 





1925-26 

2 





102S-27 

1 

6 



88. Trituty College 

1925-26 

1 

1 

8 

Socioloe 7 .. 

4 . Catholic tlmve ratty of Amcnen 

1922-28 

1 

s ' 

] 




1928-24 

1 





1925-23 

2 





1928-27 

2 

7 



IS. Fordhaa Univermty 

1928-24 

2 





1925-26 

1 

S 


1 

21 Marquette Unheraity 

1928-24 

1 

1 

1 1 

U 
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TABLE V 

Administrative Organization of Graduate Schools 

ttoMS of Orgawisutum 

1. Graduate School fully organized with separate Dean. 

S. Graduate School administered by Dean of the College of Liberal Arts, with or without 
a special Committee on Graduate Studies. 

8- Graduate School administered by a Dean of a Professional School. 

4 . Graduate Sduxd administered by a Council or Committee on Graduate Studies. 


Name of Institution 


2 . 

5. 

4. 

6 . 

8 . 

9. 
10 . 
11 . 
12 . 

15. 
14. 

16. 
16. 

19 . 

10 . 

20 . 
21 . 
23. 
U. 
26. 

27. 

28. 
20 . 
80. 

83. 

84. 
36. 

87. 

88 . 

40. 

41. 

42. 


Canisius College 

Catholic Sisters College 

Catholic University of America., 

College of Mt St. Vincent 

Crei^ton University 

DePaul University 

Duouesne University 

'xouvillc College . 


Emmanuel College 

Fordham University 

Georgetown University 

Gonzan University 

Holy Cross Colley 

Loy^ University (Chicago) 

Loyola University (New Orleans) 

Manhattan (College 

Marimette University 

Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary 

National Catholic School of Social Service 

Nianra University 

St. Benedict’s Oillege 

St. Bonaventure’s C^ege and Seminary 

St. Edward’s Umversity 

St. Francis Collie 

St. Louis University 

St. Mazy’s Coll^ (Notre Dame) 

St. Mary’s Seminary and University (Baltimore)., 

St. Xavier’s College 

Trinity C^rae 

University of Detroit 

University of Notre Dame 

Villanova College 


X* Dean of the Professional Schools aids in the Administration. 

SUMMARY 


Administration by Flan 1 

Administration by Plan^2..; 

Administration by combination of Flans 2 and 8. 

Admiaiatratioa by I^an S 

Administration by Plan 4 

Administration by combmation of Flans 8 and 4. 


No. of 
School! 
11 
8 
8 
2 
6 
1 
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TABLE VI 

Subjects in which Graduate Instruction is given 


Institution 


2. Canisius College 


1 





1 

1 

1 








3. 

Catholic Sisters College 


1 

. 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 







4. 

Catholic University of America 

! 

X 




X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

5. 

College of Ml SL Vincent 

! 1 














8. 

1 

Creighton University 

i 




ix 

_ 










0. 

1 

DePaul University 1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10. 

Duquesne University 

n 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

E 

1 

1 

1 

E 

1 

11. 

D’YouvflIe College 1 

i 









X 





1 

IS. 

Emmanuel Coll^ 

1 









X 






13. 

Fordham University 

i 





X 




X 






14 

Georgetown University 

1 


X 



X 




X 






15. 

Gonzaga University 

1 

1 















IL 

Hdv Cross College 











z 






IL 

Wola University (Chicago) 







X 











Loyola University (New Orleans) 











X 






20^ 

Manhattan College 













X 




?L. 

Marquette University 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

E 

1 

1 

E 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

Sl- 

Ml SL Maiys Seminary 

1 

E 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

E 

1 

1 

E 

1 

E 

1 

i 

!L 

National Catholic School of Social Service 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 








X 


Niagara University **♦ 






1 


1 









27. 

St. Benedict's College 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

E 

1 



St. Bonaventure’s C^ll^ and Seminary 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

E 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



SL Edward’s University 







J 









X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


z 


A 


X 


X 


Cliwnlstry 

Church mttorr 

Cinl JBnglneprlng 

IJQgmatlc Theology 



































EfryptlRti I<anBuajre 
Electilfal JBnKlncerlng 
Engluh 
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TABLE VI 

Subjects in which Graduate Instruction is given 
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•Courses usually offered in seminaries. 
•• Subjects not specified. 

Also in natural science. 
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TABLE VI— Concluded 
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TABLE VII 

Number of Students and Instructors in Graduate Schools 



* Including summer students, t Chiefly summer school registrants. 
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TABLE VIII 

Preliminary Requirements for Admission to the Graduate School 


2. Canisius CoUeae 

3. Catholic Sisters College 

4. Catholic University of America 

fi. Colley of Ml SL Vincent 

9. DePaol University 

Duqnesne University 

D’Youville College 

TCmtnafiii^l College 

Fordham University 

Georgetown UniversitT 

Gonzam University 

Holy Cross Collie 

Loy^ University (Chicago) 

Loyola University (New Orleans) 

Manhattan CtoUege 

Mar^ette University 

Ml St. Mary's Seminary 

National Catholic School of Social Service 

2S. Niagara University 

S7. Sl Benedicfa College 

28. Sl Bonaventure's College and Seminary 

29. Sl Edward's University 

30. SL Francis College 

33. Sl Louis University 

34. SL Idary’s Coll<«e (Notre Dame) 

35. Sl Mary's Seminary and University (Baltimore) 

37. Sl Xavier’s College 

38. Trinity Collem 

40. University of Detroit 

41. University of Notre Dame 

4St. VUlanova College 


A 

B 

C 

ISO 

18 

12 

128 

(2) 

81 

(1) 

(4) 

136 

24 

18 

122 

18 

(5) 

120 

20 

10 

120 

IS 

12 

6 

20 

12 

133 

24 

12 

128 

IS 

12 

(6) 

(7) 

(7) 

138 

18 

12 

(6) 

32 

(7) 

120 

(8) 

(8) 

128 

18 

12 

. 120 

(9) 1 

(9) 

128 

18 

12 

. 128 

24 

12 

. (6) 

(3) 

(4) 

132 

18 

12 

. 120 

80 

20 

186 

80 

12 

. 128 

18 

12 

. 128 

24 

12 

. 120 

18 

12 

. 120 

18 

12 

132 

C8) 

(S) 

. 128 

18 

12 

. 182 

(8) 

(8) 

120 

16 

6 

. 120 

10 

(10) 

. 128 

28 

12 


NOTE: A— Number of undergraduate semester hours required for admission to Graduate 
School as candidate for degree. 

B — Number of semester hours in a major subject required as prer^uisite for graduate major. 
C— Number of undergraduate semester hours reqnir^ as prerequisite for a graduate mi^. 

* Ten semester hours above work done m Sopbomore year. 


REFERENCES 

(1) Not specified. 

(2) 342 in the School of Philosophy; IfiO in Letters and Science. 

(8) Do not have the system of undergraduate majors or minors. 

(4) No specific number is rMuired. Each Department fixes its own conditions subject to 
approval by the Faculty of which it mrnis a part. 

(5) No rule. 

(6) Bachelor's degree, 

(7) No explanation given. 

(8) Varies with deportmenL 

(9) Not determined. 

(10) No provision. 

(11) At feast an elementary eowme. 
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TABLE IX 

Requirements for the Master's Degree 



A— Minunnm gradtiatr semester hour requirement for Master’s degree. 

5 — Minim u m nndergntduate semester hour requirement for graduate major. 
C— Minimum undergraduate semester hour requirement for graduate minor. 
D— Language requirements. “R” indicates 'Trerequisite.” 

indicates "French.” 

_ _ . , "01” indicates "German.” 

E— 'Residence requirement. 

F — ^Thesis. "T” indicates thesis is required. 
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TABLE X 

Requirements for the Doctor's Degree 


Institution 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

8. 

Catholic Sisters CoUeire 

(1) 

(2) 

(«) 

F&G 

F&G 

R 

F&G 

F&G 

F&G 

F&G 

F&G 

F&G 

F&G 

F&G 

F&G 

g 

* 

R 

R 

4. 

Catholic University of Amftrica 


1 

Si 

10. 

Duquesne University 

60 

48 

72 

34 

10 


R 

R 

18. 

Fordham University 

86 

24 

60 

86 

24 

12 

IS 


g 


14. 

Georgetown University 


R 

R 

16. 

Loyola University (Chicago)* 

90 

3 

R 

R 

R 

R 

19. 

Marquette University ...T 

73 

48 

(4) 

(1) 

1 W 
12 


R 

23. 

Nianma University 

1 

R 

SL 

St. TjOuis University 

s 

(6) 

1 

R 

R 

36. 

88. 

St Mary's Seminary and Univ. (Baltimore)...' 
Trinity OiUcge 

1 

1 

R 

1 R 


80. 

University of Notre Dame 

48 

36 

12 

1 

R 

R 





! 1 

1 

1 


* Ph. D. degree conferred in Education onlj. 

A — Mutmum aemeater hour reciniremeot for Doctor's decree. 

B — ^Minunum semester hour requirement for Major. 

C — ^Minimum semestM hour requirement for Minor. 

D — L a nguages required. "F” indicates French. **G” indicates German. indicates 

required. 

E^Residence requirement 
F — Dissertatioo. **R" indicates required. 

G^Publication of dissertatum. "R” indicates regnired. 


REFERENCES TO NUMBERS IN PARENTHESES 

(1) Three Tears’ work— Sem. hra. not specified. 

(2) Three full years. 

(8) First minor, 2 years; second minor, 1 year. 

(4) Three years full time. 

(5) Two years full time. 

(6) One year foil tune. 

(7) Not required, except by abstract in periodicals. 







REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TRANSFER CREDITS 
IN SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY 


From the report of the secretary of the Commission on Stand- 
ardization which was read at least year’s meeting in Detroit, it 
was learned, so the minutes of the meeting read, “that certain 
State universities refuse to accept for advanced rating the courses 
in scholastic philosophy given in Catholic colleges and seminaries. 
The plea for so rejecting these credits is that these courses are in 
religion rather than in philosophy,” 

A difference of opinion developed as to the best method of 
approaching and solving this problem. One group of delegates 
suggested that representative Catholics approach the imiversities 
in question apropos of this discrimination. Others advocated a 
policy of conciliation and understanding. They held that if a 
study be made of the policies and practices of representative non- 
Catholic universities, it would be found that a large number of 
them accepted credits in scholastic philosophy without question 
and that mojst of the universities that do not so accept these 
credits, would change their policy if the character of scholastic 
philosophy and the method of teaching in our schools were ex- 
plained to them. Such information, they believed, could then be 
used in convincing institutions that are opposed to accepting cred- 
its in scholastic philosophy that their policy is not in accord with 
the best practices that obtain generally. In accordance with the 
view of the latter group, “a motion was made that the Chair be 
empK)wered to appoint a committee of three to study the academic 
evaluation given scholastic philosophy by non-Catholic universi- 
ties.” The motion was seconded and adopted by a vote of thirty- 
five to fifteen, twenty-four colleges not voting. The Chair later 
appointed to this committee ; Rev. Joseph S. Reiner, S- J., Rev. 
James A. W. Reeves, Ph. D., S. T. D., and Brother Jasper, 
F. S. C. 

The committee commimicated with thirty representative non- 
Catholic universities, by means of a letter of explanation, a ques- 

( 134 ) 
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tionnaire (Exhibit No. i), and a descriptive list of fifteen courses 
in scholastic philosophy (Exhibit No. 2) that are ordinarily given 
in Catholic colleges. The results are summarized under three 
heads; i) “Data Gathered From Questionnaire re Transfer 
Credits in Scholastic Philosophy”, which is a summary of the 
answers received (Exhibit No. 3). 2) “Some Outstanding Facts 
Revealed by the Questionnaire” (Exhibit No. 4). 3) “Tabulated 
Results of Questionnaire” which reveals the policies of the indi- 
vidual universities that sent in an answer (Exhibit No. 5). 


From the data submitted in this report, it seems fairly well es- 
tablished that the policy of tlie representative non-Catholic imiver- 
sities of the country is in favor of accepting transfer credits in 
scholastic philosophy granted by accredited Catholic colleges. In 
most instances their policies appear very liberal and generous. 

Of course, it is assumed that every College and University, 
Catholic or non-Catholic, reserves the right to scrutinize every 
individual record of transfer. Though it may have a policy of 
accepting credits in scholastic philosophy, it may reject them in 
a specific case for seme other reason than that they are precisely 
credits in scholastic philosophy. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Joseph Reiner, S: J. 

James A. W. Reeves, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
Brother Jasper, F. S. C. 


Exhibit No. i' 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

Re : Transfer Credits in Scholastic Philosophy 

I. Is it consistent with your policy to accept from accredited colleges 
transfer credits in scholastic philosophy toward fulfilling the requirements 
for : 

1) a bachelor*s degree in the college of liberal arts? 

2) a master’s degree 

3) a doctor’s degree 

II. What is the maximum number of semester hours credit in scholastic 
philosophy that you will accept towards: 

1) a bachelor’s degree in the college of liberal arts? 

2) a master’s degree 

3) a doctor’s degree - 
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III. Remarks 


Signed: 

Official Title 
Universily . 
Address . . - 


Exhibit No. 2 


catalog description of courses in scholastic philosophy 

1. FORMAL LOGIC. This will comprise the customary treatment of 

fomml logic with added emphasis on inductive reasoning and the in- 
formal reasoning of everyday life and of literature. Required of 
Juniors. One semester. Three hours credit. 

2. INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY. This course sets before 

the student the meaning and scope of philosophy and introduces him 
to the principal problems of philosophic discussion; the problem of 
reality, the problem of knowledge and the problem of conduct. One 
semester. Three hours credit. 

3. OUTLINES OF PHILOSOPHY. A summary study of the im- 

portant questions in philosophy. The first part of the course comprises 
a compei^ious consideration of the laws of reasoning, the psycholo^ 
of sensation and rational psychology. Four hours credit. 

4. OUTLINES OF PHILOSOPHY. A continuation of Course 3. In- 

cludes a discussion of the fundamental principles of ethics, the nature 
of morality and the moral act, the distinction between the moral good 
and evil, the moral law, conscience, rights and duties. The duties to 
ourselves and to others, rights of ownership, rights and duties of 
domestic and civil society. Four hours credit. 

11. FUNDAMENTAL ETHICS. In this course are treated the subjects 
bdonging to general theory ; the nature of the volitional act, the dis- 
tinrtion between moral go<^ and moral evil, moral habits, natural and 
positive moral law, conscience, rights and duties. Three hours credit. 

105. PSYCHOLOGY. Beginning with an explanation of the cerebro- 
spinal nervous system, this course leads on to the study of the phe- 
nomena of sensuous life; sense perception, imagination and memory, 
sensuous appetite, movement and feeling. 

106. PSYCHOLOGY. A continuation of Course 105, embracing the study 

of the phenomena of rational life; the origin and development of in- 
tellectual concepts, rational appetency, free-will and determinism. 
The latter part of the semester is given to rational psychology; the 
origin nature and destiny of the human soul, the union of the soul 
and body. Three hours credit. 

107. ONTOLOGY. The notions of being, essence, existence, act and 
potency, substance and accident, relation and cause. Three hours credit. 

108. COSMOLOGY. The orig^ of the material universe; the constitu- 

tion of inorganic bodies; organic bodies; organic life; Ae laws of 
physical nature; miracles. Three hours credit. 

109. NATURAL THEOLOGY. The idea of God; the proofs for His 

existence; His attributes; His fore-knowledge and free will; the 
divine action in the universe; providence. Three hours credit. 
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110. EPISTEMOLOGY. Truth and error; the nature and fact of certi- 
tude; the value of human testimony; the criterion of truth. Three 
hours credit. 

112. APPLIED ETHICS. The application of the general principles of 

ethics to particular, individual and social rights and obligations; the 
right to property, life, honor; the rights and obligations of domestic 
society, marriage and divorce; civil society, its nature and forms; the 
rights of civil authority; Church and State; the ethics of international 
relations, peace and war. Three hours credit. 

113. HISTORY OF ANCIENT GREEK PHILOSOPHY. Three hours 
credit. 

114. HISTORY OF MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 
Three hours credit. 

115. EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY. Three hours credit. 

Exhibit No. 3 

DATA GATHERED FROM QtTESTIONNAIRE RE; TRANSFER CREDITS IN SCHOLASTIC 

PHILOSOPHY 

1. Questionnaire and outline of philosophy courses sent to thirty (30) 
colleges and universities. 

2. Answers were received from twenty-six (26) ; percentage of replies 
86 2/3%. 

3. Results : I (Is it consistent with your policy to accept from accredited 

colleges transfer credits in scholastic philosophy toward ful- 
filling the requirements for;) 

1) a bachelor’s degree in the college of liberal arts? 


Yes 21 

No 1 


Individual cases .... 4 


2) a master's degree? Yes 6 

*No 5 

De^ee not 
given 4 

Individual *Work must be 

cases 5 done in institu- 

Indefinite .. 1 tion which grants 
Not stated. . 5 the degr^ 

3) a doctor’s degree? 

Yes 7 

No degree.. 5 
Individual 

cases 7 

Indefinite .. 1 
Restricted . . 1 
Not stated . 5 


II (What is the maximum number of semester hours credit in 
scholastic philosophy that you will accept towards :) 


1) A bachelcar’s degree in collie of liberal arts? 

6-16 hrs 1 

10-20 hrs 1 

18-20 hrs 1 

30 hrs 3 

20-^ hrs 1 

40 hrs 2 
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♦This statement came in from the no fixed rule ^ 

U. of Qiicagro after the report indiv. cases 7 

had been made out. all allowed 2 

*45hrs I 

indefinite 1 

2) a master’s degree? 4 hrs 1 

10 hrs 1 

16-32 hrs. ... 1 ♦All work must 

not stated .... 7 indiv. cases . . 6 be done at in- 
indefinite 2 no degree siitution which 

given 2 grants the de- 

♦no credit 6 gree. 

3) a doctor’s degree? 12 hrs 1 

15-25 hrs 1 

24-30 hrs 1 

Indiv. cases 10 

no degree 5 

indefinite 2 

not stated 6 

Exhibit No. 4 

SOME OUTSTANDING FACTS REVEALED BY THE QUESTIONNAIRE 

1. Most colleges and universities that answered will allow full credit 
for the courses, descriptions of which were sent out with the ques- 
tionnaire. 

2. Three universities (Indiana, Missouri and Wisconsin) refuse credit 
in Natural Theology. 

3. One university (Indiana) allows full credit in Formal Logic, Intro- 
duction to Philosophy, Outlines of Philosophy (course 3), Fundamen- 
tal Ethics, Psychology (course 105), Applied Ethics, History of 
Ancient (iredc Philosophy, History of Mediaeval and Modem Phi- 
losophy, Experimental Psychology; partial credit in Ontology, Cos- 
mology and Epistemology ; credit in Outlines of Philosophy (course 

4), Psychology (course 106), and Natural Theology. 

4. One university (Buffalo) will require a detailed statement of “books 
used and ground covered, together, if practicable, with the training and 
experience of the instructor.” 

5. One university (Cincinnati) states that “every M. A. and Ph. D. ought 
to have done some work in Scholastic Philosophy if he majors in 
Philosophy at all.” 

6. From the University of Iowa: “The University of Iowa can see no 
reason whatsoever for not allowing credit at face value for any one 
of these courses — or as many of them as might be included in 
any student’s transcript from Loyola University. Our only limit 
would be that the student may not have more than 40 semester-hours 
of credit in the department of philosophy, this being the maximal limit 
of credit in any single departnaent of study, in a student’s candidacy 
for the first degree in Arts.” ’(H. C. Dorcas, University Examiner 
and Registrar.) 

7. From the University of Missouri : “We regularly accept courses sim- 
ilar to your courses 1, 2, 11, 105, Il3, 114 and 115. We would have 
no objection to your courses 3 and 4 except that we do not allow such 
a large amount of credit In our department of Philosophy we try 
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to cover the introduction in a three hour course. The course is similar, 
I suppose, to course 2. Courses 107, 108, 109, 110 and 112 appear to 
be technical courses in religious education and would not receive credit 
in the University.” 

8. From Ohio State University : “I see no reason why equivalent courses 
in ‘Scholastic Philosophy should not be permitted to apply toward the 
requirements for the baccalaureate degree.” (Bland L. Stradley, Uni- 
versity Examiner.) 

9. ‘ From Stanford University : ‘Tf a student is admitted from an accred- 

ited college on the basis of good grade work, all the work done is 
accepted, without distinction between individual courses, except mili- 
tary and physical training, which we do not count for our degree. 
Courses in scholastic philosophy would be accepted on the same basis 
as other courses in question.” (J. P. Mitchell, Re^strar.) 

10. From the University of Chicago: “Of the courses listed by you under 
the general heading Philosophy, we would accept at substantial face 
value all except 108, 109 and llU. Course 110 might be acceptable, but 
we would need to know more about the scope and content.” (Walter 
A. Payne, Recorder and Examiner.) 



EXHIBIT No. S 

TABULATED RESULTS OF QUESTIONNAIRE ON “TRANSFER CREDITS IN SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY 
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110 , 112 . 
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PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE LAY INSTRUCTOR IN THE CATHOLIC 
COLLEGE 


RE\'EREND JOHN F. MCCORMICK, S. J., MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The materials for this paper are taken from: 

1 . A tabulation of the Geographical Distribution of Lay Instruc- 
tors. Data taken from the 1926 N. C. W. C. Bureau of Ed- 
ucation survey. 

2. A Questionnaire of the N. C. W. C. Bureau of Education, 
1928. 

3. A Questionnaire sent by the writer to 400 lay instructors in 
Catholic Colleges. 

4. Private written communications from prominent lay instruc- 
tors to the writer. 

5. Personal interviews with a number of lay instructors. 

6. An unpublished paper by Francis M. Crowley of the N. C. 
W. C. on “Religious Prejudice and the Catholic Teacher”. 

7. Bulletin No. i of the National Catholic Alumni Federation. 

8. Bums, Reverend J. A., C. S. C., Ph. D., The Catholic School 
System in the United States (Benziger, 1908). 

The help is acknowledged of all those who have answered the 
questionnaire, or contributed to the preparation of this paper by 
written communications or personal interviews ; and especially the 
help of Dr. George E. Van der Beke of the Department of Educa- 
tion of Marquette University in tabulating results, and of' Francis 
M. Crowley of the N. C. W. C. in putting at the disposal of the 
writer the materials in possession of the Bureau of Education of 
the N. C. W. C. 

The scope of this discussion has been purposely limited to in- 
stitutions of college grade. Professional schools and seminaries 
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have been excluded from consideration, for in the professional 
school instruction and even administration has been in the hands 
of laymen and doubtless will continue to be; while in the semi- 
naries the layman could hardly expect to find a place. 

Moreover in the professional schools a very large part of the 
instruction is given by part time teachers, such as clinical instruc- 
tors in medicine and dentistry and practicing lawyers who lecture 
on law. The clinical instructor or the practicing law3'er is not 
dependent for his income on his work as a teacher. Neither is 
this work his main occupation or interest. The problems, there- 
fore, which arise in connection with the position of the lay in- 
structor in the colleges do not occur with the instructor in the 
professional school, and hence it would only complicate our inves- 
tigation to include them in our scope. 

The lay instructor with whom we are concerned is one who 
gives his whole time to teaching; whose main interest the work of 
teaching is, and who is in consequence dependent on his teaching 
for his financial support and his social standing. 

It is the purpose of this paper, then, to consider the present 
position of this instructor, the importance of his place in the plan 
of Catholic education, the possibilities of his position at the present 
time and its prospects for the future. What advantages does a 
position in a Catholic institution offer to a lay man or woman, and 
what inducements can it offer to one who desires to make teach- 
ing his profession? 

I conceive that the needs of this discussion require us finst of 
all to set out the pertinent facts as we are able to discover them. 
What does an examination of the situation of Catholic education 
with reference to this position of the lay instructor in it show us? 

1. It shows in the first place that up to the recent past there 
has been a vast preponderance of priests and Religious in Cath- 
olic education both on the administrative and on the teaching side. 

2. Secondly this preponderance has been greatly altered since 
1918 through an unprecedented increase in the number of lay in- 
structors employed. At the present time instruction in Catholic 
institutions is to a considerable extent in the hands of lay men 
and women. 

3. This increase in the number of lay instructors is to be found 
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for the most part in the larger institutions. The smaller coUeges 
tend to remain much as they were with lay instructors playing a 
very unimportant part except in the departments of athletics, 
library and music. 

4. In the larger institutions the lay instructors constitute in 
some cases a majority of the teaching staff; and where depart- 
mental organization has been introduced, they share in the ad- 
ministrative side as heads of departments. 

5. The principal administrative offices are in the hands of 
priests or Religious with the exception of one or two instances 
where a layman holds the office of president. 

6. Catholic institutions are now as they have always been in 
this country in a state of chronic poverty. ' They are for the most 
part without endowment and usually encumbered with a fairly 
heavy debt. They have not the means to build up extensive libra- 
ries or to provide elaborate equipment, or to pay generous salaries, 
or maintain retiring allowances. 

To comment on some of the facts in the order in which they 
occur, the reasons for the preponderance of priests and Religious 
in Catholic education in this country hitherto are chiefly these : 

1. The right of the Church over religious education, which in 
practice cannot be separated from secular education ; 

2. The need of finding a practical solution of the difficulty of 
getting: 

a. Teachers who are trained; 

b. Teachers who can and will make teaching their lifework ; 

c. Teachers whose living requirements could be made to fit 
in with a meager salary. 

3. The fact that when no others were available for the work. 
Bishops, priests and Religious took it up as part of their duty to- 
wards the faith, and by their devotion and sacrifices with but little 
help from the outside, built up Catholic education and Catholic 
institutions of learning as we have them to-day. 

Now of these reasons the first, the right of the Church to con- 
trol the religious education of Catholics, is expressly laid down 
in canon law and can be studied in the code, especially under 
canons 1375, 1379, 1-381 and 1382. It is the reason for the ex- 
istence of Catholic education, and differentiates this education 
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from all other. Supervision over the education given to Catholics 
must remain with the Church as her right. It cannot be sur- 
rendered. 

Yet this requirement does not necessarily mean tliat education 
for Catholics must be staffed or even administered exclusively by 
priests or Religious. I say that it does not necessarily mean this ; 
practically, however, at the present time it does mean clerical ad- 
ministration and to a considerable extent clerical teaching. As a 
prominent lay instructor has expressed it, “Priests should be heads 
of colleges and departments wherever trained men are available 
for that work. That gives parents of Catholic children greater 
confidence in the institution and insures a Catholic policy.”* 

To insure a Catholic policy, that is, to make sure that religious 
instruction will be properly attended to and that the branches of 
secular education will be taught in the atmosphere of faith, is the 
great concern of the Church in education. That is why she in- 
spires and approves the founding of religious orders and congre- 
gations that have such teaching for their object. Actually, as 
Father Bums says,t the turning over of Catholic education in 
the United States to Religious teachers was in part inspired by 
financial motives, though it was also entirely in keeping with the 
spirit of Catholic education in other parts of the 'world. The sal- 
vation of souls is too deeply involved in the character of the 
education given to the young to allow the Church or those who 
speak in her name to remain aloof or indifferent on this subject. 

The second of our reasons in as far as it regards the supply 
of trained teachers is much altered in recent years. It is no longer 
so difficult as it once was to find trained men and women with 
a professional outlook on teaching and with' sincere devotion to 
teaching as to a lifework. The experience of any officer of ad- 
ministration in a Catholic college 'will enable him to check the 
correctness of this statement. On this ground alone, then, the 
need of any great preponderance of clerical teachers is consider- 
ably lessened. Catholic lay people in ever greater numbers are 
entering the field of higher education and are getting the prepara- 
tion that will qualify them for positions of instruction and even 
of administration. 

^Quoted from a Mvate commimication to the writer. 

t The CatkoKc Sawol System in the United States, 200. 
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Still, something of the former condition of a dearth of properly 
qualified Catholic instructors exists even to-day. Again the ex- 
perience of the administrative officer may be appealed to for 
verification of this claim. Applications there are in abundance, 
but when these are sifted out, comparatively few applicants are 
found who measure up completely to the academic requirements 
we must demand. Very many will be found to have gone part 
way towards a doctorate, and then, for one reason or another, to 
have stopped. Now Catholic education cannot maintain its parity 
with secular education if it recruits its faculty from such partially 
prepared applicants. Yet what is it to do? If it takes them into 
its system, it will suffer from their inferiority; if it rejects them, 
it has no recourse except to employ non-Catholics in their stead 
and so bring on itself in the minds of many the suspicion of a 
weakened loyalty to Catholic ideals. In this connection I am 
permitted to quote from an unpublished paper by Francis M. 
Crowley of the National Catholic Welfare Conference on Re- 
ligious Prejudice and the Catholic Teacher: 

“After five years combing the public school field for professors 
for Catholic colleges and universities, I am convinced that Cath- 
olics do not make any marked eflFort to train for administrative 
positions or other places of responsibility which require highly 
specialized training. . . . Too many of our Catholic college 
graduates are satisfied with the baccalaureate degree. They fail 
to continue to grow professionally; they seem unwilling to sacri- 
fice the present for the future; they are possessed of a certain 
complacency in professional matters which is in striking contrast 
with the divine discontent of the graduates of secular and non- 
secular universities. It is not an economic question ; it is one of 
professional stagnation.” 

Now there is no flattery in these words ; but if they are true, 
and I do not see how we can fail to .recognize some truth in them, 
it is no part of wisdom to refuse to see the conditions to which 
they point and to plan for a remedy. 

Of course it may be urged in extenuation that there has not 
been much opportunity for the Catholic graduate in Catholic edu- 
cation, and, as has been indicated above, this plea can be made 
with much justice with reference to the more remote past. But at 
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present and for the past ten years the opportunities are at hand 
and are multiplying every year, and the plea has lost most of its 
force. 

In regard to the further facts which we seem to have discovered 
concerning the numerical importance of lay instructors in Cath- 
olic colleges, it may be well to recall that, as the first chapters of 
Father Bums* book quoted above show, lay men and lay women 
took a prominent part in the earlier attempts to provide education 
for the Catholics of this country. But as the number of Catholics 
increased and the need of a system of education began to be ap- 
parent, it was soon seen that some more dependable means of 
providing the needed teachers would be required. The grade 
schools were gradually entrusted to teaching congregations of 
nuns, some of which were introduced from Europe for this pur- 
pose, while others were founded to meet local needs. The higher 
education of girls was also organized by these same Sisterhoods. 
For boys, higher education was taken up by Religious orders of 
men, with some colleges staffed by the diocesan clergy. With this 
development the importance of the lay instmctor in the schools 
was greatly diminished. We find him largely dispensed with, not 
only in the parochial schools, but also in the academies and espe- 
cially in the colleges. Indeed until quite recently it was unusual to 
find laymen employed as teachers of college grades in any of the 
Jesuit colleges, the most numerous group in the country. In the 
academies or high schools attached to these colleges hymen were 
employed in increasing numbers as the high school enrollment 
grew. But the colleges themselves were mostly closed to them 
until the great increase in college registration subsequent to the 
war. 

At the present time, however, the place of the lay instructor in 
Catholic colleges is by no means merely subsidiary. Both in 
numbers and in the character of the positions held the lay in- 
structors have assumed a position of importance that promises to 
become of even more importance in the future. The change in the 
relative numerical importance of the lay instructor is most marked 
in the East North Central division, including the states of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigian, and Wisconsin. Other divisions in 
which the change is notable are, in the order named, the West 
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North Central (Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, the Dakotas and 
Nebraska) and the Middle Atlantic (New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania). In these divisions most of the larger Catholic 
colleges are to be found. It was said above that this change was 
most notable in the larger institutions; but wherever it occurs, 
from present appearances it is a permanent one. The lay in- 
structor is necessary for the future development of Catholic 
education. 

There remains for comment the further fact of the chronic 
poverty of the Catholic colleges. The present position and the 
future prospects of the lay instructor are seriously affected by this, 
and what would otherwise be for many the superior attractiveness 
of the Catholic college is grievously clouded thereby. In spiritual 
matters wealth cannot, of course, be the paramount influence. Yet 
spiritual concerns are often bound up in material conditions, and 
wealth is the remedy for these conditions. With it comes the 
possibility of campus and buildings, of equipment in laboratory 
and library, the instruments of instruction and research. With it, 
too, comes the possibility of attracting men of superior attain- 
ments, who in the leisure it offers and in the accommodations it 
affords can do their best work for the instruction of students and 
the advancement of knowledge. Without it there will be cramping 
and crowding, lack of facilities for study and research, and worry 
and imcertainty about the future in place of the serenity which 
the pursuit of knowledge demands. 

Yet the poverty of the Catholic college is a state of things which 
ought not to be beyond remedy. Wealth continues to pour in on 
non-Catholic colleges, and Catholics should not be less generous, 
though it appears they are, in the support of the only kind of edu- 
cation the Church and their own consciences can approve. A 
Religious is bred to poverty in his religious life. He accepts limi- 
tations and privations as the portion of his kind of life; but his 
future is not any concern to him. His community will provide for 
that. But the layman cannot be expected to accept the cramping 
of poverty so readily. He expects, and has the right to expect, a 
decent competence in return for his present work and for the 
years of preparation he has spent to qualify for his position. Cath- 
olic education ought to provide him with this if it is to command 
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his services. As Mr. George N. Shuster has presented the case 
of the lay instructor :* 

‘‘There is a minimum requirement for successful academic life 
which cannot be side-stepped any more than a minimum factory 
wage can be. The successful scholar is a man who has oppor- 
tunity to raise his head above the bookcase and see a little of the 
world; who can pay for such materials as he needs; who is not 
harassed by a poverty-stricken domestic life; who can pay mem- 
bership fees in learned societies and helpful clubs ; — ^men who, to 
use Carlyle’s phrase, ‘have happiness enough to get their work 
done.’ Now what is the actual condition among us ? It is ridicu- 
lous — so ridiculous that people never get over wondering why a 
layman is stupid enough to continue his work. We have clung to 
the fourteenth-century idea that a professor is somebody who 
really ought to be ashamed to ask 'pay for his services, and who 
is as naturally adapted to the threadbare coat as Chaucer’s fellow 
pilgrim. Five thousand dollars annually is not a princely salary ; 
but I can think of no more revolutionary procedure in Catholic 
education nor one more likely to produce excellent results, than 
to pay ten such salaries in any one liberal college. The more you 
think of it, the more important does this situation appear and the 
more likely does it seem that those who correct it will make pos- 
sible the cooperation of laymen in the basic industry of Catholic 
intellectual life. In return laymen could be properly expected to 
make a return of great value — a return of better training for their 
posts, productive writing, public influence.” 

The only comment that seems necessary on this presentation of 
the layman’s side is that the Catholic colleges are not withholding 
the five thousand dollars from the instructors. . They simply 
haven’t it to give. If they are asking the best men they can get 
to serve for the least salary these men are willing to accept, it is 
merely because the budget cannot be balanced otherwise. That 
the laborer is worthy of his hire and that a living wage is owing 
to the instructor in college, is nowhere better understood than in 
these colleges. But the responsibility for paying that living wage 
must rest in the last analysis on the employer, and the employer 

* An Address delivered to the National Catibolic Alumni Federation Nov. 6, 1925. 
Naticmal Catholic Fe&ration BtdJetin No. 1. 37*. 
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is the Catholic public. The colleges are only the servants of the 
public and can only share with their faculties what the public 
gives them to share. 

Still, all things considered, and these things include the finan- 
cial resources of the colleges as well as the qualifications of the 
faculty, recent years have seen an improvement in the scale of 
salaries paid. In the following tabulation made from the answers 
of the colleges to the 1928 questionnaire of the N. C. W. C., it will 
be seen that while the minimum is miserably low, the maximum 
will compare favorably with salaries paid elsewhere: 


Dean 

. . . $1,200 

to 

10,000 

Professor 

1,000 

to 

6,000 

Associate Professor 

1,200 

to 

4.500 

Assistant Professor 

800 

to 

3.000 

Instructor 

. . 1,000 

•to 

2,800 

Assistant 

500 

to 

1,800 


The anomalies in this tabulation are due to the fact that some 
of tlie colleges have no distinction of grades for their teachers, 
while others recognize only the grades of professor and instructor. 
It is not possible to work out an average salary for any grade 
because the answers do not let us know how many teachers are 
receiving the maximum salary. But that such salaries exist at all, 
even on paper, is a good omen for Catholic education. It is a sign 
of an awakening to a realization that whatever economies must be 
practiced, economy in the compensation of instructors is of all the 
least wise. 

Involved in this subject of a satisfactory salary scale is the 
matter of provision for superaimuated instructors. One who is 
receiving a generous salary might be presumed to be well able to 
make provision for his later years. But what about those whom 
the poverty of our colleges compels us to employ at a salary that 
is not much, if at all, above the subsistence level? When the 
colleges were staffed by Religious only, this particular problem did 
not arise. The religious community took care of the old age of 
its members. But with the large influx of lay instructors the ex- 
istence of such a problem can no longer be ignored. It may be 
urged, of course, that as the growth of our lay faculties is of re- 
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cent date, the problem is not at present acute. This is true as 
far as the need of furnishing present aid to the superannuated is 
concerned ; but is not true in regard to the present attitude of the 
faculty towards the satisfactoriness of their salaries. The colleges 
may put off the solution of the problem until the need of the solu- 
tion arises ; but the faculty cannot so readily dismiss all concern 
for their future from their present thoughts. The small salary 
that might be acceptable if assurance for the future went with it, 
cannot without such assurance be satisfactory to anyone who 
must look forward to an unprovided future. It is true that this 
problem is only one of many that have arisen out of a new situa- 
tion, and we cannot expect our colleges to solve it over night. But 
those who are most concerned for the future of Catholic education 
must see in it a matter of the gravest moment for the stability and 
progress of our institutions. 

The need of adequate compensation being recognized and pro- 
vided for as far as the financial strength of the colleges will allow, 
what else remains to be done to put the position of the lay in- 
structor on a satisfactory basis? From the information derived 
from the sources already mentioned the following improvements 
in his status would seem to be felt by the lay instructor as most 
needful : 

1. Dignity of Position and Opportunity to Exert Real Influ- 
ence on the Students. Time was when the position of instructor 
was little, if at all, above that of a janitor in dignity. A man or 
woman who is going to be an influence on the lives of others ought 
to be able to keep his or her self-respect. But how can this be 
done if the position occupied is looked down upon by those that 
should be influenced? The answers to the questionnaire to in- 
structors indicate that with some exceptions the layman’s position 
in Catholic education is now respected by the students under him 
and by his superiors above him. And as for the opportimity to 
exert influence, the same answers show a pretty general belief that 
it is there if the instructor is of the right caliber to make use of it. 

2. Security of Tenure. This is a more important need, for 
on the assurance of security of tenure in their positions will de- 
pend the stability and morale of the faculty. Of the colleges 
answering the N. C. W. C. questionnaire by far the majority 
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replied that the instructor could be secure in his position as long 
as he was meeting the professional and academic requirements. 
The instructors, however, did not appear to be equally confident 
on this point. In their answers to their questionnaire they are 
almost equally divided between those who think the situation sat- 
isfactory, and those who consider the security of tenure at least 
doubtful. In answer to the question as to what is needed to make 
the tenure satisfactory, the reply invariably is, sometliing more 
dependable than mere year to year employment. There is no 
serious objection to a year to year contract while one is in the 
rank of what is technically called instructor. But when one has 
advanced to professorial rank, his personality and the character 
of his teaching are presumed to be known to the administration of 
the college, and it does not seem unreasonable for him to expect 
something more than year to year employment. It has been sug- 
gested that the assistant professor should have a three-year con- 
tract, and that one of full professorial rank should have a per- 
manent appointment. This arrangement would put the instructor 
on his mettle, for the supposition would be that the college would 
not advance to full professorial rank anyone who has proved un- 
satisfactory in his years of probation. Some such arrangement 
would give the lay instructor a reasonable security of tenure and 
thereby strengthen his morale and his loyalty to his college. 

3- Opportunity to Advance in Rank even to the Highest Posi- 
tions with Corresponding Advances in Salary. This is hardly less 
important than the preceding. The cause of Catholic education 
cannot be properly served except by men who have the ambition 
to make the most of themselves. Now nothing is so deadly to 
such ambition as keeping a man indefinitely in the lowest rank 
without the prospect of advance to something higher. Nothing 
could be better contrived to kill off all initiative and to make 
teaching spiritless and a matter of mere routine. The colleges 
are not promoting their own interests unless they make provision 
for early promotion from the lowest ranks. Worse than this, 
they are opening themselves to the danger of having their faculty 
composed largely of disappointed, unambitious men who have 
grown old in inferiority. If it is understood that the young in- 
structor must earn his promotion within a limited time or seek 
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employment elsewhere, there will be no place in the faculty for 
mere inertia. But then the policy of the institution must provide 
the promotion to be earned. 

The answers of the colleges to the question of policy in the mat- 
ter of advancement of the lay faculty seem to indicate the want of 
any well-thought-out plan. Thus sixteen colleges either failed to 
answer, or said that they had no plan. Of those that answered, 
nearly all mentioned time and efficiency as the determining factors 
in promotion, with a scattering of others who indicate also such 
factors as, degrees, professional study and teaching load. These 
factors certainly must be taken account of in any plan of promo- 
tion, but for the morale of the faculty the bearing of these fac- 
tors on promotion should be more precisely indicated. Moreover, 
the college’s plan of promotion should be known to all concerned ; 
otherwise the way is open to suspicion of discrimination and 
favoritism. 

4. A Fixed Policy in Matters of Administration and Educa- 
tion. Our colleges have been developing to meet new needs and 
trying to adjust themselves to new situations. In such circum- 
stances the policy in regard to education and administration may 
often seem to be in a state of flux. But the faculty cannot give 
its full cooperation unless it can be confident of the permanent 
policy of the administration. 

A lay instructor writes : 

‘'Frequent changing of Superiors means frequent changing of 
policies, although we may believe in the ideal that policies will 
continue. Lay members of the faculty will spend a great deal of 
time and eflFort working to attain some object, only to find the 
next year a new Superior directing their efforts to some entirely 
different objective. The greatest drawback, in my opinion, to the 
fullest devdopment of Catholic universities at the present time, 
outside of lack of finances, is the frequent changing of Superiors, 
lay or dergy.” 

And another, who is also a head of a department, adds: 

"But let it be remembered that no head, however good or effi- 
cient, will be satisfied if he has to fear an upsetting every time 
a new dean is appointed. He should always be the dean’s adju- 
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tant, but a new dean should not rip up all that a head has achieved 
in his time.” Evidently the layman is looking for some stability 
in the policies by which his efforts must be governed, and the 
college cannot well afford to neglect to provide this. 

Moreover, under the old arrangements, with a small faculty 
made up of Religious exclusively, a certain personal government, 
which might vary considerably with the person of the Superior, 
not only had no very serious difficulties connected with it but had 
even some distinct advantages. It was freer from anything that 
looked like red-tape. Where all are in one family, many points 
of rights and privileges can readily be dispensed with. But with 
‘ c::ange that has come over the composition of the faculty 
this kind of government will be sure to encounter difficulties. For 
the Religious, the will of the Superior can be law; but for one 
who is not under religious obedience, the will of the presiding 
official is likely to take on the appearance of arbitrary rule. It 
seems necessary, therefore, tliat in the new conditions every in- 
stitution should have its statutes, which will be published and 
known to all concerned, and in which the rights and obligations of 
all from the head down to the lowest assistant will be definitely 
set down. It will be easy for all then to know what the condi- 
tions are under which their services are given, what their rights 
and obligations are, and what the requirements for permanence of 
tenure and for promotion. In doing away with much uncertainty 
on such points such statutes would be of a great aid toward 
whole-hearted cooperation. I am not canonist enough to tell how 
far the application of any canon extends, but I do find in canon 
1376 of the code that it is recommended to all Catholic universi- 
ties and Catholic faculties to have their own approved statutes. 
It would seem to be in the spirit of the canonical legislation, at 
least, if this recommendation were carried out. 

In conclusion I may be permitted to offer for your considera- 
tion what a layman who is head of a department cdls “a neglected 
postulate or premise” of this discussion. He says : 

“Lay instructors in Catholic colleges divide into two classes: 
(i) Those who feel no ^cair or Vocation’ to teach specifically and 
permanently in Catholic colleges as such, and to whom therefore 
any Catholic college in which they happen to teach is but a means 
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or makeshift of an apprentice learning the art of a journeyman 
teacher, and who are using their present position as a stepping- 
stone to a better paying position in another institution, whether 
Catholic or non-Catholic. The^" are not devoted to Catholic educa- 
tion as such; they are not, as it were, ‘priests* of Catholic educa- 
tion. (2) Those who do feel a call or vocation to serve Holy 
Mother Church by way of teaching strictly and permanently in 
Catholic colleges, no matter how great the allurements, financial 
and otherwise, in non-Catholic colleges or universities. With the 
same devotion and high-minded sacrifice of self as the priest 
at the altar, these, so to call them, ‘priests* of Catholic education 
serve the Church and Education.** 

Fortunate, indeed, is the college that can call on the devoted 
cooperation of this second class. But in the nature of things it 
cannot be expected that they should be very numerous. There- 
fore we have thought it right to direct our study rather towards 
those of the first class, the “uncalled**, if we may in any way, by 
forethought and provision for their not unreasonable demands, 
make it possible for them to give to Catholic education their very 
important contribution to the cause. 
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As the label for the first idea we may, I believe, properly em- 
ploy the term “Reorganization”. This group of movements in- 
cludes, first of all, a shortened period of elementary education, 
the junior high school movement, the junior college movement, 
and finally what we may call the university movement, that is, the 
declared policy of several universities to discontinue the Fresh- 
man and Sophomore years of college. For the second o.-ganizing 
idea, I suggest the term “Reconstruction”. The movements clas- 
sified under this label are concerned either with reconstructing 
the curriculum, or inventing a new method for the conduction 
of the curriculum, or, in some instances, with both. In this 
group, on the elementary level, come homogeneous grouping, i. e., 
grouping on the basis of ability, double and multiple track plans, 
the Batavia plan, with a class teacher and an individual teacher 
in the same room, supervised or directed study and the Winnetka 
technique, etc. On the high school level we have the Dalton 
laboratory plan, and on the college level the various independent 
study plans such as, the Harvard tutorial system, the Princeton 
preceptorial system, the Swathmore honors courses, the Inde- 
pendent study plan of Leland Stanford University and finally, 
most revolutionary of all, the plan in vogue in the Freshman and 
Sophomore years of the experimental college inaugurated last 
fall by Dr. Meiklejohn at Wisconsin University. 

Our purpose relative to these two groups of movements is to 
attempt to analyze the felt social need which has given rise to 
them, and through a study of European educational systems to 
discover, if we can, certain lights or leads which will at least in- 
dicate the direction in which is to be found the solution of the 
problems these new movements are attempting to meet. Turning 
now to the problem of reorganization, we will first give attention 
to what is perhaps the chief characteristic feature of European 
educational systems in contrast with our own. 

Without doubt, the first striking difference between European 
educational systems and our own is that the former are organized 
with three distinct levels ; first, the level of primary or elementary 
education ; second, secondary education ; and third, higher educa- 
tion in the universities and the higher technical schools. The 
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American educational ladder, on the other hand, as it has come 
into being, is a four-step system, (i) the elementary school, (2) 
the high school, (3) the college and (4) the university. Looking 
back into its history, we discover that the high school was not 
originally planned as the connecting link between the elementary 
school and the college. Rather, it was to be the ''people’s college”, 
that is, the finishing school for those among the mass who would 
continue beyond elementary education. Now, however, having 
become sandwiched in between the elementary school and the 
college, the period of preparation for university work (16 years) 
seem§ unduly prolonged. On the other hand, the elementar}' 
school in origin was the people’s school. This was all the educa- 
tion the great group were to receive. But to-day, with the ex- 
tension and the enforcement of compulsory school laws, it is quite 
evident that we are adopting a policy of at least nine years of 
general education for all, to be divided into two periods, the first, 
elementary education (of about 6 years) to be followed by a cycle 
of secondary education now commonly called the junior high 
school. On the college level a similar rift has appeared in this 
third step of the ladder giving us the junior college. This makes 
the ladder to-day in many communities a six-step instead of a 
four-step one. Is this likely to be its permanent form? I doubt 
it. But before taking up this question, let us look again at the 
European three-step system. 

Why this general acceptance of three distinct levels in the or- 
ganization of these various national systems which on other points 
so often differ radically one from anotlier? I believe the basis 
for this common policy has been a recognition (no doubt largely 
unconscious) of the difference in ithe study discipline, character- 
istic of each level. On the primary or elementary level, the pupil 
properly speaking is not capable of study at all since he has not 
yet developed a control of the tools of study the elementary sub- 
jects commonly called the three R’s. When this control has been 
established, however, he is ready for the second stage of his edu- 
cation, namely study under the guidance of a teacher. During 
this second period he comes into possession of the social heritage, 
at the same time perfecting himself in the tools of learning until 
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finally he is ready for the third stage, university work., i. e., self- 
dependent study. Here the student uses the teacher, as he uses 
the library or a laboratory when he has need of them for the so- 
lution of whatever problem he may be working on. 

In our country, the conviction seems to be growing that the 
line of division between the first and second stage comes about 
the end of the sixth school year. Hence, the junior high school 
movement commonly begins with the seventh grade. A similar 
conviction seems to be coming current that the end of the second 
stage and the beginning of the third occurs at the end of the 
sophomore year of college; hence, the junior college and the uni- 
versity movements mentioned earlier in this paper. Just what is 
going to happen within that middle period, commonly called sec- 
ondary education no one is yet in a position to say. All are agreed, 
hovrever, that the junior college as a two-year institution cannot 
survive. Two years is too short a period to ensure any institu- 
tion giving general education, separate, corporate existence. Some 
are advocating the unification of the three years of the junior 
high school, the three years of ihe senior high school and the two 
years of the junior college, giving a total of eight years, and 
dividing the period into two cycles of four years each. Others 
having in mind the problem of economy of time suggest dropping 
out the seventh and eighth grades. As many^ of you know, this 
was characteristic of our Catholic system before the parochial 
school fdt obliged to follow the lead of the public school and 
become an eight grade institution. Still, others are advocating 
dropping out the junior and senior college years, thus allowing 
university work to b^^ at the end of the sophomore year. 

My own suggestion, as indicated on the graph, is to preserve 
these two years of the senior college as an integral part of the 
university. The reason, for advocating in the suggested ladder of 
the future holding the two years of the senior college within the 
university is that for us, at least, the senior college years have a 
special and very important function namely, the formal teaching 
of philosophy. Our philosophy is taught, of course, beginning 
with the primary grades in an informal way. During the period 
of secondary education, it is continued through the courses in re- 
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ligion and the social studies. But for the future leaders of our 
Catholic life, lay as well as clerical. Catholic education has always 
followed the policy of providing a severe disciplinary training in 
philosophy, before setting them free to specialize in some life 
calling in the university professional schools. From this policy, 
we will not depart. 

In the same way Catholic education should take a definite stand 
with regard to the problem of reorganization on the elementary 
and secondary levels. There is little argument about the first. 
All European education and our own traditional practice teach 
us that six years is the maximum that ought to be devoted to this 
period. With regard to secondary education, the problem is by no 
means so simple. Apart from the question of the number of 
years to be devoted to it, why this suggestion to divide the total 
period into two cycles? Why not plan secondary education as 
one continuous cumulative experience for the pupil as it is within 
the German g>'mnasium as indicated on the graph? A careful 
examination of the German system, typical of all progressive Eu- 
rope to-day on this level, will give us a lead for the answer to’ 
this question. Let us look at it closely. 

The second characteristic difference that strikes the American 
observer of European educational systems is the policy of segre- 
gation so definitely followed. As indicated on the graph, the 
pre-war German system was definitely double-track. There were, 
in reality, two separate systems, one, for the people giving ele- 
mentary education followed by trade training; the other, provid- 
ing primary, secondary, and university education for a selected 
group (less than io%) from whence were to come the nation’s 
leaders. Following the war, however, a revolution in education 
was affected at the same time that the political revolution changed 
an autocratic empire into a democratic republic. By the law of 
1925 the four-year Grundschule came into being and to-day prac- 
tically every German boy and girl under ten years of age is in 
this new common school. Imitation is the sincerest form of 
flattery. Without doubt America’s first contribution to educa- 
tional theory and practice has been the “common school”, that is, 
the school common to all. Germany, to-day has followed our 
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lead in elementary education. But notice, on the level of sec- 
ondary education, the very contrary policy has been adopted. 
Here, not only have the two original tracks been preserved, but 
a third has been created bringing into being the so-called 
schule*\ Originating before the war their development was 
hesitating and halting, but the law of 1925 has made them a 
definite part of the system and they bid fair to become the most 
common secondary school of Germany. 

Contrast now this situation with that of the American cosmo- 
politan high school and liberal arts college. With the extension 
of secondary education downward in the junior high school move- 
ment, the problem is peculiarly acute on this level since this 
movement has brought secondary education within the period of 
compulsory education. The elementary school is the school for 
all, and at least, as far as having for its primary objective a 
mastery of the tools of study, it is for all alike. By bringing sec- 
ondary education vrithin the compulsory period, we have com- 
mitted ourselves to the policy of “liberal education for air'. In 
President Coolidge’s words ‘‘Every American boy and girl is en- 
titled to the elements of a liberal education". By liberal here, we 
mean what the word means literally from the Latin liber, free, 
that type of education that fits one for freedom. Or in the words 
of the Bishops' Pastoral letter published in September, 1919’, “the 
aim of education is to prepare the individual for the rational use 
of his liberty^' (page 77) . But this first level of secondary edu- 
cation, although it is for all, cannot be for all alike. With the 
beginning of adolescence individual differences have become so 
pronounced and so important that definite provisions must be 
made for them. . The problem is similar, though not identical, on 
the college levels. It is not identical, since the principle of selec- 
tion has already become operative, but it is similar in that during 
the past decade following the close of the war in 1918, a greatly 
increased group has been crowding the doors of our colleges. 
Anyone familiar with a typical Freshman college class to-day is 
aware that there are great differences in intellectual capacity 
within the group and a great divergence in probable future needs 
among the individuals who make it up. 
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Faced with the same problem European education has always 
followed a policy of segregating the future leaders and the led 
in different institutions. Democratic Grermany to-day continues 
the same policy but with three notable differences, first, it does 
not begin segregation until secondary education is begun as in- 
dicated on the graph by the single track four-year Griindsckule; 
second, it has definitely adopted a middle track, the Mittleschule 
furnishing six years of continued general education to be fol- 
lowed by training for industry and business; and third, it has 
abandoned social and economic status as the basis of classifica- 
tion and substituted instead ability and achievement as revealed 
by the pupils’ record in the Gnmdschule. 

Now does anyone think that we in this country will ever adopt 
the European practice of segregating the slow, the average and 
the superior in separate institutions ? If there is, in my opinion 
he has another thought coming. The whole idea is absolutely 
foreign to the atmosphere in which we live. No, quite evidently 
our policy is and will continue to be, congregation in one insti- 
tution during the period of general education both in high school 
and college. 

’ This has one decided advantage. It makes for group solidarity. 
The duller intellects, along with the average, Uving and learning 
with the superior, acquire the same set of social habits and cus- 
toms and thus learn to do through limitation what the superior 
minds do with understanding. But this congregating of indi- 
viduals differing so widely in capacity within the same institu- 
tion, creates the problem of making provision for their individual 
development in proportion to that capacity and in the direction 
indicated by natural aptitude and variant interests. How can the 
American college meet this problem? 

Before attempting to answer this question, let us look back into 
the history of education in Europe and see how two problems 
somewhat similar were met and solved. 

When the religious revolution of the sixteenth century created 
for the Church the necessity of developing a corps of leaders to 
wage her war against the foes that were attacking her both within 
and without the fold, Divine Providence raised up a maker of 
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men to meet that issue. St. Ignatius and his -followers in their 
creation and conduction of the tatio studioruin (both a curriculum 
and a method) met the educational problem of the Qiurch at 
that time. Through this as a tool was developed within the 
Church, a body of leaders thoroughly and liberally educated as 
the term was then interpreted; an education admirably planned 
and most efficiently carried out to meet the issue that had arisen. 
That same society is carrying on that same noble work to-day and 
in a noble way. The point I wish to call attention to, however, is 
that the type of liberal education provided by discipline in the 
“ratio” stressing as it does linguistic- and mathematical studies is 
fitted only for a highly selected group, a group the members of 
which are intellectually endowed well above the average. It can 
never meet the needs of that greatly increased group crowding 
our colleges to-day among whom the average and the duller in- 
tellects form such a prominent part. These young people have 
the leisure to continue their general education beyond the high 
school. They and their parents have the desire that it be so con- 
tinued. Who will deny then this right (or if you prefer, this 
privilege) on the contention that they cannot profit by college 
education and ought to be engaged in learning a trade or earning 
their living? It all depends on the kind of education the college 
ofiFers them. We will return to this point later. Let us advance 
a hundred years now in our historical review of European edu- 
cational development. 

Toward the end of the seventeenth century a new problem was 
pressing in Europe, particularly in France. The masses were 
illiterate and as far as formal education is concerned were ig- 
norant of the great social heritage that had been accumulating 
through the centuries. The curriculum for doing away with tliis 
illiteracy was at hand, the tools of learning. How to put the 
people in possession of these tools was the problem. St. De r.a 
Salle met this problem through his two great contributions to 
education: first, the invention of the simultaneous method, by 
which one teacher taught a group instead of a single individual 
at one time; and second, the training of a corps of teachers to 
put this method in operation, i. e., the normal school. The result, 
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the people were made literate. They could read and write. 
But more, the so-called tools, are not only tools of learning, they 
are also tools for thinking. With them in their possession the 
people began to read and to think for themselves. Within a cen- 
tury following this revolution in education, came another revo- 
lution, a revolution in the ways of human living and in the way 
a free people were to be governed. Democracy was born. Not 
aristocratic democracy, the kind invented by the Greeks, with a 
ten per cent upper-crust of free men ruling a ninety per cent sub- 
stratum of slaves, but a social democracy; democracy according 
to the literal meaning of the word “demos”, of the people, with 
a form of government, in theory at least, by and for the people. 

Following this development we have now reached a new level. 
To-day the people are literate. They can read and write. Our 
problem is to give them an education that will be truly liberaliz- 
ing in character, that is, that will make it possible for them to 
prepare for and to participate in, the liberty that social democracy 
has brought them. T?he problem is twofold, first, to provide for 
group solidarity, and second, within this great group to make it 
possible for each individual to develop himself according to his 
own inherent capacities and to the extent that he is willing to 
apply himself. 

The reorganized system of the German Republic makes pro- 
vision for group solidarity by wiping out the old social stratifica- 
tion of the Volkschule and vor-gymnasium on the elementary 
level and setting up instead the four-year Gmndschule, a school 
common to all the children of all the people. But notice ! With 
the beginning of secondary education in the fifth school year 
about the age of ten, definite provision is made for individual 
intellectual diflFerences. How? Through a policy of segregation, 
the slow, continuing in the Volkschule, the average in the Mittle- 
schule and the superior in one of the four types of gymnasia. 

Does anyone think there is any possibility of our adopting in 
this country this policy of segregation? To my mind there is not 
the slightest chance of any such possibility. The select private 
school will continue to exist of course and will continue to do good 
work with the type of student selected whether the superior in the 
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sub-normal but the typical American high school and college, both 
in the State and in our own Catholic system will continue to be as 
they are now commonly spoken of "cosmopolitan”. Thus will we 
continue to make provision for what we hold most dear, group 
solidarity, the dull, the average, and the superior learning to live 
together through practice of the art all living and learning in the 
same institution. 

This rejection of the European policy of segregation and the 
adoption of the policy of congregating students of widely diver- 
gent abilities in one institution has created for us the problem of 
making provision for individual differences. Two facts make it 
acute to-day, first, the great increase in the group demanding con- 
tinued general education even on the college level, and second, 
our increased knowledge of the extent and importance of individ- 
ual differences as an outcome of the progress made these past few 
years in the science of psychology. How can we make provision 
for these individual differences within this heterogeneous group 
of students in the college to-day? 

Here again the problem is twofold. We need first of all, a new 
curriculum. A curriculum, in which the principle of election will 
be operative. Not free election, of course, but election under guid- 
ance, in accordance with the inherent capacities of each individual 
and his probable future needs as far as those can be determined. 
The old curriculum was planned for those intellectually endowed 
above the average who took kindly to academic studies. It will 
continue to serve this type of mind provided no attempt is made 
to group the average and below average minds in the same study 
discipline with the superior. For this group on the other end of 
the scale the average and below average it is not difficult to de- 
termine what the care of the new curriculum must be. First of all, 
it must include continued study of the vernacular, the tool for 
thinking as well as the tool for the expression of thought. Second- 
ly, it should include continued application to the, social studies 
presenting them from the point of view of real living problems, 
the conflict between capital and labor for example, and thus pre- 
paring future participating citizens of the nations for the prob- 
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iems which will confront them by studying the solutions that man 
has worked out for similar problems in the past. 

In the second place, we need a new method. All recognize that 
one of the banes of college education to-day, is the fact that the 
simultaneous method, having rendered such yeoman ser\’ice on 
the elementary level, has been carried up into the high school, and 
through the high school into the college in the form of class recita- 
tion with some little change due to the prominence given the lec- 
ture. The simultaneous method or class :ecitation, or whatever 
you may call it, can never meet the pro-blem that is pressing on 
the college level to-day, namely, provision for differences in pupil 
nature and needs. Will any of these newer methods that we have 
named at the beginning of this paper do so? I cannot entertain the 
idea that they will. In the first place these various individual 
study plans, the so-called tutorial, or preceptorial systems, honors 
course, etc., are too expensive to become widely extended through- 
out the country, demanding as they do a single tutor for about 
ten students. In the second place, they are aimed solely in making 
provision for the superior intellects. The problem demands pro- 
vision for the superior, the average, and the below average. 

The experimental college of Dr. Meiklejohn at Wisconsin Uni- 
versity claims not to have selected its students on tlie basis of 
ability, but the whole plan is so revolutionary that there is little 
likelihood of its being adopted generally until years of success 
have proved its worth. The old curriculum built up of separate 
subjects is thrown aside completely and instead, a life situation is 
studied. The students in the experimental college this year are 
studying Athenian civilization. All facts, principles, theories which 
throw any light upon the problems of that period, and how those 
who lived during it met the issues that arose, no matter from what 
source, are the subject of their studies. The plan outlined to me by 
Dr. Meiklejohn for next year is to study the situation presented 
by the industrial revolution in our own country during the nine- 
teenth century. Having become familiar with these two life situa- 
tions, he says, the hope is that a tension will have been created be- 
tween these two great world periods, and since the mind like 
Natu.e abhors a vacuum, the student will be led by his own spon- 
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taneous interests to fill in the gap, through reading and study and 
thus become familiar with the social inheritance as it has accumu- 
lated through the centuries in between. The method of study is 
purely individual. No class recitations, not even lectures. The ex- 
perimental college is simply a group of learners. The older learn- 
ers, each a specialist in his field are the leaders or, if you will, the 
Professors ; the younger are the students. They are all working 
together, studying the same situations, trying to discover how to 
meet the problems of to-day and to-morrow, by becoming familiar 
with how men of the past met their problems. 

I do not believe our own Catholic school system will ever give 
up the simultaneous method on the elementary level in so far at 
least as it is characterized by a single teacher, in a single room 
dealing with a single group of pupils. Our faith in the influence 
of a worthy personality upon a group of pupils (particularly, per- 
sonality as it develops in the Religious, consecrated to teaching for 
life through the vows), is too well grounded to lead us to abandon 
this method. Nevertheless, with these essential features preserved, 
whatever provision can be made for individual instruction through 
self-corrective exercises in the tools, as at Winnetka, is certainly 
to be encouraged. 

Widi the dawn of adolescence, however, and the begimiing of 
secondary education the individual differences of pupils in both 
capacity and probable future careers have become too pronounced 
to remain unprovided for. The Dalton laboratory plan makes a 
definite attempt to do this. In these classrooms are done away 
with or rather, converted into workrooms i.e., “laboratories”, one 
for each separate subject and the students are given their assign- 
ments in the form of contracts each one working at his con- 
tracts at his own rate, following his own interests, limited only 
to a period of a month in which he must complete all the contracts 
in dl subjects. The teaching is individual in that the pupils do not 
recite but come for help to the teacher in charge of the laboratory 
when they need help, and for the final tests on the contracts. 

After all this is the essential feature of graduate study on the 
university level, each student working at his own problem under 
guidance from the Professor in charge of his field with the end 
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result measured by some final comprehensive test. If the labora- 
tory idea can prove its worth in the high school as well as in the 
university, surely it has a place in the college, Walter Robinson 
Smith in his new book Principles of Education Sociology in the 
final chapter entitled “Method as an Agenc}'’’ after evaluating 
briefly the various new technique for individual instruction sug- 
gests the following: “If a nucleating center for our thinking about 
method can be located, it must be found in the laboratoiy' idea”, 
(page 764). The drawback of practically all individual methods is 
that they endanger group solidarity, the primary objective in all 
democratic education. With reference to the Dalton Plan the same 
author says: “Its weakness lies in the complete lack of group 
organization, with a consequent absence of training in social 
participation and in the valuable personal qualities which can be 
developed only through group discussion, team conflict and co- 
operation, and mass organization”, (pages 748-9). If this weak- 
ness in the laboratory idea is remedied, we have the two essential 
features of the project method about which there has been so 
much discussion during the past decade, first, a problem giving 
purpose to the activities; and second, its completion in a social 
setting, providing the team conflict and cooperation missing in the 
Dalton Plan. 

Turning now to the final phase of our problem, let us put the 
two questions: first what is the basis for suggesting, as I have 
done in the graph, that the American educational ladder of the 
future will be a five step one; and second what is the test that 
will determine graduation from one level of the ladder to another ? 
With regard to the first question, we may definitize it by asking 
why not have the middle period, secondary education, one con- 
tinuous cycle as it is in the nine year German gymnasium ? The 
answer is indicated on the graph. Notice that the triple track 
system of Germany in the middle period provides for three differ- 
ent end stops of general education, one at the age of fourteen, 
the middle one at the age of sixteen, and the latest of all at the 
age of nineteen. You will notice that the ladder proposed as our 
own system provides for three stopping places also. We start sec- 
ondary education later by two years, we will finish general educa- 
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tion later b}- at least one year. We have the leisure here and the 
wealth and the time need not be wasted. I have not attempted to 
determine the duration of the middle periods in terms of years, 
this for reasons which will be developed in the succeeding para- 
graphs. But we may say in general that the average ages for 
these stopping places corresponding to the ages in Germany will 
be fifteen instead of fourteen, eighteen instead of sixteen, and 
twenty instead of nineteen, thus saving two years- over our present 
normal age for college graduation, twenty-two. 

The reason for setting the first stopping place at about the age 
of fifteen is simply the fact that the compulsory school laws of 
our various States are -being extended to this age and beyond. 
This first cycle of secondary education should be a complete unit 
for all but preparing those who will go on for the next level. The 
two stopping-places suggested above have as their basis the fact 
that individuals differ in their ability and in their willingness to 
profit by continued education. At some such places as indicated 
provision should be made for many to leave the ladder of general 
education and enter upon the apprenticeship of life or vocational 
training in a technical school, in full possession of a well-rounded 
education of a general character as far as they have gone. 

Now with regard to the length of the several periods. One of 
the problems that has given impetus to the movement for reorgan- 
izing the ladder, is that of the economy of time. Why should 
America’s youth spend sixteen years in general education in com- 
parison with the twelve years spent by the youth of old Germany 
or thirteen in the new, as indicated on the graph? The first thing 
to be said in answer to this question is, of course, that students in 
the German gymnasium are a highly selected group. We, in this 
country, however, have definitely abandoned this policy of seg- 
regating the superior, the average and the below average in sep- 
arate institutions. Our problem, therefore, is how can we save 
time for the superior student and how can we provide more time 
for the slow in one and the same institution ? The new movements 
we have been discussing throw new light on this whole question. 
They say, in substance, if we will make provision for each indi- 
vidual advancing at his own rate according to his own capacity. 
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it is fioi a question of years at all. It is rather a question of ac- 
complishment. The new method when invented, it is said, will free 
education in the high school and in the college from the heaviest 
single incubus that is resting upon it to-day, namely, the cut and 
credit system. Instead of determining advancement on a time- 
spent basis, the new method will advance individuals on the basis 
of achievement, the slow taking their own time and the superior 
progressing rapidly. 

There must, however, be some means of determining when an 
individual is ready to pass from one level of the ladder to the 
next above. Here it seems to me, we must follow the lead of 
European education, introducing the comprehensive examination 
covering all the subjects in each separate cycle or period. On the 
basis of this final comprehensive test, a threefold classification 
should be made. To illustrate, at that point where secondary edu- 
cation comes to a close, provision should be made first to graduate 
a lower group without the privilege of continuing on up into the 
university. They would leave the ladder of gene al education and 
begin their vocational training. The middle group, i. e., the average, 
would be passed with the privilege of continuing general educa- 
tion. The third group, the superior students, would be passed with 
honors or some such designation and would be urged to continue 
their general education, and as far as possible, through scholar- 
ships, etc., provision would be made for making it possible for 
them to do so. This group, the smallest in number will always 
furnish the greatest percentage of the leaders of the nation. With 
some such system as this in operation credits or hours might still 
remain as record-keeping devices but their only value for the 
student would be to establish his right to take the final compre- 
hensive test. This test of achievement must be the final arbiter in 
determining advancement from one level of the ladder to the next. 

In connection with this comprehensive examination, we are 
perfecting a tool here in our own countiy that bids fair to offer 
a help in solving this problem of individual advancement, namely, 
the measurement movement. It had its origin in a search for 
better methods and now it bids fair to make return to method for 
giving it birth by making known to us the new method when it 
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arrives. It is with movements in education, as it is with men in 
life; by their fruits we shall know them and the measurement 
movement must produce the official taster. 

Let me summarize now what I have tried to present in this 
paper. The problems pressing in the American education to-day 
may be grouped under two heads. The first, I have called the 
problem of “Reorganization.” We are proud of our single track 
American educational ladder, but it is not perfect. We are re- 
building it. In that process of rebuilding, we can well afford to 
follow the example of Europe in thinking of education in terms 
of three distinct levels, the levels, namely, of elementary or pri- 
mary education, of secondary education and of higher, or uni- 
versity education. The second problem we have labeled with the 
word of “Reconstruction”. Having definitely rejected the policy 
of segregation characteristic of European education, we are 
faced with a double problem. Our policy of congregating the 
superior, the average and the below average in one and the same 
institution for purposes of general education makes provision for 
group solidarity j tlirough all living and learning together, the dull 
and near dull doing through imitation what the superior do with 
understanding. Our great need is for a reconstructed curriculum 
in which the principle of election with guidance is operative, and 
for a new method for the conduction of that curriculum, by means 
of which we will be able to bring liberal education to all on the 
Junior high school level, and to the greatly increased group on the 
senior high and college level. This is the problem of individual 
advancement. The new method must make it possible first, that 
each individual can swim at his own rate in the sea of the social 
heritage; second, may dive to his own dq)th; i. e., according to his 
own intellectual capacity; and third, may progress in the direction 
indicated by his own natural aptitudes and interests and the needs 
of the community of which he will he a part. 

In determining advancement from one level to another, we can 
well afford to follow the example of Europe introducing the com- 
prehensive examination adapted to our own situation and per- 
fected through the measurement movement. 

Finally, let me make it dear that in regard to this problem of 
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the new method needed, my purpose has been primarily to lay it 
before you, not to solve it. Similar problems have been met and 
solved m the history of education. St. Ignatius and his followers 
brought liberal education to a selected group, the leaders of their 
^neration. St. De La Salle and his followers brought literaty to 
toe masses, i.e., elementary^ education. The problem pressing to- 
day IS how to bring liberal education to the greatly increased group 
now crowding our high schools and colleges, and thus make 
democracy safe through education. 

I take It as axiomatic that no democratic republic can long en- 
dure without a liberally educated citizenry. Is it possible to develop 
a citizenry so educated grouping the dull, the near dull and the 
Mperior in one and the same institution for general education? 
Our answer is that this is the only way a truly liberally educated 
citizenry can be developed. Segr^tion makes for class conscious- 
ness mst^d of group solidarity. In a democracy, this latter must 
be provided for, at the same time that the interests of the indi- 
vidual are safeguarded. This problem can be solved. All we need 
IS another genius to show us the way and to lead us as we follow 
It. But he must be a manifold genius; one with vision broad 
enough to see the problem in its entirety; with courage daring 
enough to attack it; and with invention resourceful enough to 
bring into being the means necessary for its solution. Twice in the 
history of this modem period Catholic education has produced 
such a genius in similar crises. Will it do so again to-day ? This 
is our challenge ! 
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In the subject assigned me for consideration, I think it proper 
to stress preliminary tendencies in talking about tendencies in 
higher Catholic education. One such tendency recalls to my mind 
a passage from George Bernard Shaw’s Back to Meihiisalch; 
“It is said that, if you wash a cat, it will never again wash it- 
self. This may or may not be true; what is certain is that, if 
you teach a man anything he will never again learn it; and, if 
you cure him of a disease, he will be unable to cure himself the 
next time it attacks him. Therefore, if you want to see a cat 
clean, you throw a bucket of mud over it, when it will imme- 
diately take extraordinary pains to lick the mud off and finally 
be cleaner than it was before.’’ 

There may be some virtue in the method. At any rate, we 
have developed within Catholic educational circles our own little 
coterie of mudslingers. The sport gives those enjoying inferiority 
complexes ample opportunity to parade them before applauding 
circles where vicious criticism gives parades as omniscience. This 
situation recalls the words of the poet : 

“Two men looked out through the very same bars, 

One saw the mud, the other, stars.” 

A second tendency in evaluating the efforts of higher edu- 
cational enterprises manifest in those who pay too much atten- 
tion to the stars. Everyone has a right to his own idea of what a 
college should be and do. One educator claims the big idea is 
scholarship; a prominent banker (possibly a devotee of June 
Downey) informed me lately that penmanship should be the main 
college objective. What I beg to voice vigorous objection to is 

( 174 ) 
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the tendency to disregard the composite whole of Catholic educa- 
tional endeavor. Perhaps a little Storys might illustrate this point ; 
An American visiting in Rome was overcome by the beauty of a 
particular mosaic high up in the wall. Summoning his guide he 
said: “Get a ladder so that I can examine that thing more 
closely.” The guide protested, but as usual the American had his 
way. He came down the ladder a sadly disillusioned man. 
“Mary,” he said to his wife, “we have been bunked again. That 
picture ain’t nothing but a lot of little stones.” Now, a little 
stone is seldom a thing of beauty; and many of the elements of 
education on which we are building are not in themselves ex- 
traordinary, but, as long as they stand together, we have the 
right to ask that our efforts be judged as a whole. 

In this discussion I shall try to steer a middle course between 
the mud and the stars. Selecting as three significant trends of 
our educational era, the emergence of three distinct types of in- 
stitutions, I shall consider the possibility of a threefold division 
of professorial endeaver, and finally the necessity of intensive 
study and evaluation of student-faculty relationships. 

I 

The first tendency, which is not so pronounced in our own 
circles at present, aims to draw a sharper line of demarcation be- 
tween three types of institutions. The first is the college, an insti- 
tution with a four years’ course and a definitely cultural intent, 
conferring the degrees of arts and science. The second is the com- 
bined college and university which, judging from the numbers that 
patronize it, is best meeting the popular educational demand, con- 
ferring the professional and vocational training that the college 
cannot give. The third type of institution, the university proper, is 
concerned only with research and professional training. Effort 
to-day to isolate the graduate from the undergraduate school is 
gaining headway. The recent action of Johns Hopkins and Stan- 
ford in dropping the Freshman-Sophomore years is significant of 
this tendency. Incidentally there is also manifest in this action a 
profound distrust of the worth of a four year college course as its 
graduates are admitted on practically the same basis as those of 
the junior college. 
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These fields of educational endeavor are not, of course, mu- 
tually exclusive. It is well for the college to know when it is a 
college, and it is well for the university to know the responsibili- 
ties of its office ; but, where the two are combined, a separation of 
administration and method appears advisable. 1 am sure that 
we have all watched with growing concern the struggles of the 
small Catholic college to hold its own against the competition of 
more powerful schools. Where failure has marked the small 
school’s struggle for existence, may not the fault be that it has 
failed to sell its wares to the public? Or perhaps, in aping the 
university, it has forgotten its own peculiar asset — the ability 
to give personal guidance. It strikes me that a very different 
standard should be applied in evaluating the efforts of the var- 
ious types of schools. The university may justify its existence 
by its monuments of research and emblems of intellectual pres- 
tige ; the combined college-university by its economic utilitarian- 
ism in helping young men to higher salaried positions. The col- 
lege is worthwhile only if its graduates are worthwhile, and no 
college is a success until it has convinced its own graduates that 
it is a success. 

While I believe that our combined college-university schools 
manifest an effort to effect a working understanding between the 
limitations of the two types of institutions, the effort has been 
handicapped greatly by our lack of teaching persoimel — a. problem 
to which I shall revert later. 

Although there are a number of other interesting consequences 
of this distinction between types of schools, I choose to pass them 
over to discuss the assumption that the students in these schools 
are sufficiently diversified in training and experience to justify 
different attitudes and attention on the part of the authorities. 
I believe that to exempt the non-resident student in a professional 
school or vocational course from the protective influences em- 
phasized in the liberal arts college, is to endanger the Catholicity 
of Catholic institutions. Collegiate human nature is most im- 
pressive in its sameness. There is no reason why we should 
extend protective influence over a 19-year old lad in the liberal 
arts coll^, and deny it to one in a professional course. To do 
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SO is to render blind tribute to immature collegemen. I doubt if 
there was ever a time in histor^v when so many Catholic young 
men were turned loose without the protective safeguards of 
home and family ties or the compelling discipline of intensive 
labor. Whether purely intellectual ends justify the perpetuation 
of this condition, is a highly debatable question. 

I have said nothing about the purely university type of school. 
The Catholic University was begun as such, and is destined toward 
that end. Due to financial and professorial limitations, the real- 
ization of a purely research and graduate institution may be de- 
layed for some time. 


II 

In keeping with the emergence of a clearer distinction in ad- 
vanced educational efforts is the tendency to emphasize the dis- 
tinction in the types of professorial service. There are three 
classes of service that an educator may render, and each evokes 
the enthusiasm of a particular typt of individual and offers op- 
portunity for splendid achievement. One type is that given by 
the educator who engages in and directs research exclusively ; the 
second, that of the professor whose main object is to impart dis- 
covered truth to the student ; the third, that of the professor who 
concentrates his effort upon devdoping the student to his fullest 
spiritual and intellectual potentialities. These three types of 
effort are not of course mutually exdusive, but a professor is apt 
to find his main satisfaction in a particular one of these endeavors. 

The first condition for success as a professor is to realize one’s 
own limitations. The research specialist may be an unqualified 
failure as a stimulant to undergraduate effort, for the professor 
who combines the ability to function effectivdy in all three fields 
is a rare individual indeed. As long as these three types of men 
are in our intellectual tubs, it is urgent that they pull together. 

The professor who loves research, and who sees in his students 
only agents to advance research, belongs in a graduate school. 
He is concerned primarily with the discovery of truth, and should 
bring to his task the ability to think and criticize, and imagination 
for creating new fidds of human endeavor. Harsh as it may 
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sound, he is justified in looking upon his students not as an end 
but as means, for his legitimate objective is truth, and, in re- 
alizing it, he helps the students also to develop their own abilities. 

The second type of professor is engaged in the art of teaching. 
He must have a certain mastery of his subject, but his main qual- 
ification is ability to impart it to others. The twentieth century 
has developed, along with isms and psychoses, a condition of men- 
tality best described as a mind-blindness — ^the ability to stare truth 
in the face without recognizing it as truth. The faculty of curing 
this purblindness is one of the greatest arts. 

The third tj’pe of professor whom I propose for your considera- 
tion has not in the past been really dissociated from the other two. 
Why, then, postulate the necessity of his existence in defiance of 
the principle, '"Entia non imdtiplicanda sunt sine necessitate/^' f 
Because there are many students — ^such is the weakness of col- 
legiate human nature — who see truth and recognize it as such, but 
who refuse to utilize it to enrich their lives unless there is 
someone to assist them in this last and most difficult process of 
education. The main objective of the third type of professor is 
to teach men the art of living — ^to give students both the insight 
and the strength to discover and solve their various problems. 
Such a professor may not be a specialist in any field of learning, 
but he should have a knowledge of men and of the things that 
make the life of men worthwhile. 

Education which bequeathes to humanity only learned manu- 
scripts and monuments of research is incomplete, since the real 
office of education is the enrichment of human life and the bequest 
to humanity of men. Unless we make that office focal and not 
marginal, we have the same chance of attaining success as has the 
chemist who tries to discover why men think that twice two 
makes four. I do not see how we can attain this true goal of 
education without raising an army of expert student counsellors 
to carry on and perfect our efforts in this direction. 

Ill 

There has never been a time when higher education has received 
more attention than it is receiving to-day. Only the soldier in 
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time of war can vie with the collegian in his demands upon pub- 
lic attention. Thus, we have learned doctors diagnozing, statisti- 
cians gathering statistics, and surveyors surve)dng something 
or other continually, until professorial life is just one survey 
after another. It would seem that there are three logical fields for 
investigation. One is to determine what is wrong with college 
students ; the second to determine w^hat is wrong with college pro- 
fessors; and the third to determine what is wrong with the 
student-professor combination in college. 

Anyone who reads the output of college literature to-day must 
perceive that there really is nothing wrong with the collegian save 
a few unpronounceable things with unintelligible meanings. The 
perfect collegian has at last been evolved! The reason why he 
is perfect is that he has the nicest of names for all his faults, 
thanks to the new psychology, and the best excuses for commit- 
ting them. 

Now shall I for a moment tolerate the thought that there is 
anything wrong with college professors? We are of the heaven, 
heaven-bom, and we may as well concede the fact, since there 
is no one else who does. 

The only thing left for me to consider is the faculty-student 
combination. The big problem here is to ensure that the student 
in our Catholic institutions is a part of Catholic college life — 
not like a piece of melon tied on a mulberry tree. But perhaps 
I had better confide the task of describing the situation into the 
competent hands of one of the students themselves : 

“I know first hand that it is possible for a student to be lost 
for four years on a big campus; to go through college without 
knowing a professor to speak to; to sit in a class for a semester 
and not know the name of the instructor or be known by him; 
to come to the verge of suicide, hopeless of untying the red tape 
of administration.” 

Such a situation recalls the words of Sir Walter Scott in The 
Monastery: 
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and the right to the special attention and consideration necessa“y 
to overcome unforeseen obstacles for which the student is not 
responsible. 

My own convicthjn is that the high Freshman mortality is an 
indictment of higher education in this country. A professor indi- 
cated a new viewpoint to me in this regard recently. “Do you 
know,” he said with great pride, “that my college fails more 
Freshmen than any in the country?” Now, he thought that this 
was indisputable evidence of high scholastic standards. Per- 
haps he was right. But did it not also indicate miserable adminis- 
tration for electing such worthless material? There is another 
fact which we cannot ignore in our study of this situation. In 
every institution, I am su e, there are two types of professors 
whose names are on the tongues of every student. One is the 
man who teaches because he loves to teach, and who “puts across” 
his course. The other is a miserable teacher, and in his heart 
he knows it, but he tries to sustain his academic reputation by 
failing the largest possible number of students. That is a situ- 
ation which is not foreign to Catholic education. It is deplorable 
that we have no machinery for determining which professor 
is a success and which is a failure. I believe that it is termed 
manslaughter, if a person who knows nothing about driving a car 
steps on the gas in a congested district with dire results to by- 
standers. The moral dereliction of the unfit professor who ship- 
wrecks a young man s career on the shoals of his own profes- 
sional incompetency is somewhat similar, if not more serious. 
Society protects itself against the first type by erecting jails; 
against the second we have as yet no protection. As long as this 
situation is even possible, we should not boast of “keeping up 
with the Joneses” of the state universities by failing the highest 
possible number of men in their first year of college. 

The “selective process” is an indication of greater attention paid 
to the individual student before matriculation. Another hopeful 
sign is the institution of Freshman Week. The success of this 
depends largely upon definiteness of plan and professorial cooper- 
ation. Generally, students approach college with very suggestible 
dispositions. If they are merely herded upon the campus a week 
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ahead of time to hear stereotyj)ed lectures on the marvels of 
modern science, the profound possibilities of philosophy, or the 
beauties of art, the effort is a tremendous waste of time and 
money. If Freshman Week is to be a success, it might be reason- 
able to take its charge from the hands of departmental heads who 
do not teach Freshmen and place in the hands of Freshman in- 
structors. Incidentally these freshmen instructors should be a 
hand-picked lot. Any qualified professor can teach a junior or 
senior ; it takes a dash of genius to handle a Freshman class. 

So much literature has been written on the subject of Freshman 
Week that I shall not discuss its program in detail. One fact I 
beg to emphasize is this : most Freshmen are withdrawn for the 
first time from the strong protective reenforcement of home life 
when they come to college — a protection that has been a primary 
factor in their moral and social stability. To hurl fledgelings into 
the maelstrom of college life without some substitute for that 
protection i-s little short of criminal. The Freshman often comes 
to college equipped for his task by the perusal of fatuous books 
on college life and college humor magazines. In his first few days 
at college, unless he is surrounded by disciplinary and spiritual 
safeguards, he is very apt to do what he thinks coUegemen are 
supposed to do. To meet this attitude, I suggest an effort to 
initiate the Freshman into the spiritual purposes of a Catholic 
college during Freshman Week. Such could be accomplished by 
a short retreat, the Thirteen Hours' Adoration, or a three-day 
mission which need not interfere with the regular Freshman 
Week program. 

Let us grant that we have selected and orientated properly our 
students. The next big question is : how much and what kind of 
attention must be given them during their college life? 

I have never taken very kindly to the definition of a sdiool as 
‘‘Mark Hopkins, a student, and a log,” because I think it quite 
possible that we may have professors who are not able to dis- 
criminate between the student and the log; then we would have 
functioning as a school one student and two logs. Moreover, stu- 
dents would rather sit beside their professors on the log, and not at 
the end gaping at us. I am, thus, much interested in a movement 
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to have college examinations given by outside professors, simply 
because it emphasizes the fact that, after all, students ^d profes- 
sors are partners in a great adventure — ^the quest of truth. I 
think it is just as important for the professor as it is for the stu- 
dent that this situation be realized, because students know more 
about college life than professors may ever hope to know — ^unless 
students take the latter into their confidence. 

Some professors have as much difficulty in appreciating student 
viewpoints as they would have in coping with that most famous of 
American Shakespearean scholars. Gene Tunney, in fistic combat. 
In the August number of The EcctissiasHcdl Review there is an 
article giving statistics resurrected by the anonymous question- 
naire method, which indicate that over sixty per cent of the stu- 
dents of four Catholic colleges cheat in one examination or 
another. The main reason why these students are dishonest is 
because the professors either do not expect thtoi to be honest, or 
do not give them a chance to be honest. Unfortunately, we have 
no way of checking up on the honesty of professors in giving 
examinations. 

The attitude a professor develops in his work is apt to be- 
come a habit. No professor who entertains towards students an 
habitual attitude that is unwholesome is fitted for professorial 
work. But wholesome attitudes are not in themselves sufficient. 
To overcome the pertinacious resistance of the average collegian 
requires more than an attitude; it requires a definite method of 
attack and some expert spiritual sharpshooting. Nor is this task 
a marginal point in Catholic educational endeavor ; it is focal, for 
upon it depends our right to call Catholic education Catholic. It 
is not impossible that we are relying upon hit-or-miss methods in 
treating with the student individually, particularly if we hit more 
often than we miss. 

The special point I am pleading for is a more definite organi- 
zation of men and methods for the development of the individual 
student to his full spiritual as well as intellectual possibilities. 

Catholic institutions have been foremost in the field in the real- 
ization that capable moral guides are an urgent collegiate neces- 
sity. However, we have not recognized the necessity of educating 
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and training men especially to fulfill this office, or the necessity of 
educating collegians to an attitude which will ensure that they 
seek and profit by advice. I can imagine a student in a Catholic 
college untouched by the appeal of Catholic philosophy; I can 
imagine a student impassive to his religion course; but I cannot 
imagine how a student who confides in the direction of a whole- 
some student counsellor can remain untouched by sympathetic 
guidance and spiritual insight. 

The demands of the classroom, of the laboratory, and of ad- 
ministration, are such that our colleges have not devoted as much 
attention to the office of student guide as they should. Some 
Catholic educators have committed themselves to the ridiculous 
statement that we are doing nothing for the individual student. 
That is untrue ; we are doing much, but we must do more. I could 
name several institutions that have come under my observation 
where efforts along this line have borne amazing results. Others 
with which I am not familiar may be just as successful. 

The special difficulty in the treatment of the individual student 
is not the lack of wisdom and implements, for with these we 
are well supplied by Holy Mother Church ; nor is it lack of good 
will. Our great handicap is a lack of priests and Religious. 
The perfect arrangement would be to have at least one student 
counsellor for every hundred students in a small college, while 
every university would have a sizable staff of student counsellors 
whose interests are solely in men, and not in classes or books. 
Such men should be exempt from all teaching, writing, and 
preaching obligations that would interfere with the primary end of 
their academic existence. Moreover, the ablest men should be 
delegated for this work, not merdy those whose main qualifica- 
tion is that they are a liability in the dassroom. 

I know that this suggestion would involve for some institutions 
a reorganization of effort. Unfortunately, too, such is the quality 
of this work that its fruits might not be immediately tangi- 
ble. I bdieve that it would require twenty years to study the 
effects of Catholic education on the student body of a small col- 
lege ; and I venture the prophecy that such studies will soon be at- 
tempted. Until then we must rdy largdy upon the principles 
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enunciated by our age-old mother, the Church, in defense of our 
cause. 

It must seem rather imprudent to suggest that, pressed 
as we are for men, the college or university add from two to 
twenty men to carry on personnel work. But have we exhausted 
either our financial or our teaching resources in this country? 
Most of the institutions which are most urgently in need of 
teachers are situated in our large cities. Why not there enlist the 
aid of young priests who have also pasto al obligations, but who 
have both the desire and the leisure to teach? Thus, overburdened 
professors might be relieved of some of their duties, and men 
and women blessed with the magnificent training of the religious 
life could devote themselves to dispensing of their greatest treastire 
as student counsellors. 

This suggestion niay seem rather hard on the young priests. 
However, organization and science in pastoral ministrations are 
gradually simplifying priestly labors and increasing the spare time 
of the American curate. I belieye that I am right in presuming 
that work — especially work so dear to the heart of Christ as teach- 
ing — is the elixir of life for the young Levite. Where he cannot 
have work, he must have hobbies like golf and kindred avocations. 
If an advertisement were to appeal in a Chicago paper to-day for 
young priests to assist in teaching, I think that the response would 
be surprisingly large. And I am quite sure that the permission 
of the legitimate ecclesiastical Superiors would be forthcoming. 

Of course, not every young priest can teach. However, the 
vast majority of the candidates who have merited promotion to 
Holy Orders must possess the faculty to teach. I do not think 
that anyone save a priest who has experienced both, can appre- 
ciate the fact that mental discipline and training in the American 
seminary is so much more intensive than the Ph. D. course in 
American universities that there is little ground for comparison. 
Unfortunately, the object and the method of the various sciences 
cannot be imparted in the seminary, so that, while every young 
priest should be able to teach, he should not be expected to teach 
every subject. 

There is one big question which must have occurred to the 
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minds of some connected with larger institutions: hoiir much 
would such an extension of labors cost? It would cost a great 
deal : for a Catholic university to get twenty young priests to 
devote half their time to teaching would cost almost as much as 
we now pay one football coach. 

The primary requisite of the Religious or priest consecrated 
to the field of the development of the individual student is love 
of the work. Besides that, there must be sympathy and insight 
and study, not mere emotion and blind endeavor. x\s to the 
technique of such work, we have many things to learn through 
such efforts as are studied by the Personnel Committee of the 
American Council of Education. One thing, I think, that we 
shall learn from such study is the necessity of unity of effort; 
another, the value of case studies. 

The following is an attempt made under the plan sponsored by 
the American Council of Education to study the individual student 
through the eyes of the various professors. The information 
from this questionnaire is assembled in a central office and used 
as occasion demands. 



PERSONALITY MEASUREMENTS 
The information on this sheet is confidential 
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American Council of Education: Committee on Personnel Meilnxls: 
Trial Rating Scale, January 1, 1928. Revised April 23, 1928. 
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This effort is not perhaps the ideal. It leaves untouched vital 
points on which our Catholic sensibilities are keenly curious. 
Word portraits are often more descriptive than coordinated obser- 
vation. Here is an extract from the personnel office of another 
university submitted by a language professor : 

Name John Smith University 

This is a case for M. Coue. He suffers from a half dozen phobias, self- 
worthlessness, ruined past, and hopeless future, belief in inherited weakness 
of will power, belief in inherited tendency to despondency, etc. He is tre- 
mendously interested in himself and his tragic youth. His work in the 
autumn quarter was fairly good in all subjects due to the fact that he was 
reviewing courses taken elsewhere; this quarter he states that he is nearly 
failing everything. .Apparently lost his grip. He quits working whenever 
he gets despondent over lack of memory and will, etc., and then feebly 
struggles to catch up, only to fall back again. Apparent want of the wood- 
shed in his preparation. T consider him hopeless unless taken in hand at 
once. I have set him to work reading Comte de Monte Cristo in a hope 
of awakening interest, teaching him something subconsciously, and making 
him acquainted with a model of romantic persistence. Meanwhile the 
report is probation. 

Where a half-dozen professors report on a student in such 
vivid terms, it is possible to secure a composite portrait of the 
student to refer to a counsellor who, by applying some such 
treatment as Dr. Moore has suggested in. Parataxes of Depres- 
sion, could no doubt accomplish a cure. It is interesting to 
note in this regard the high value placed upon exclusively 
Catholic remedies, particularly Confession and Communion, by 
non-Catholic personnel experts. In this regard, I might add a 
little incident related to me by the Associate Director of the Amer- 
ican Council of Education. He sent a questionnaire to the head 
of a Catholic institution to inquire just what was being done in 
the line of Mental Hygiene. The answer was: ‘'We do not go 
in for Mental Hygiene and kindred educational fads.” The direc- 
tor, a man of broad vision and understanding, was much amused. 
The Catholic institution was perhaps doing much more than any 
Protestant institution from which he heard, but it had not adopted 
the new technical vocabulary. 

The two most expensive luxuries in educational procedure are 
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ignorance and self-content. There is such a thing, however, as 
rash discontent. I know of no ignorance greater than that which 
assumes our educational endeavor to-day to be perfect, and there- 
fore rejects without consideration what is new. Such an attitude 
inclines some to the opposite extreme — rash discontent which 
would throw overboard the cumulative inhe.itance of twenty cen- 
turies of Catholic education. 

I have had the temerity to say a few things about surveys and 
surveyors in this discussion. I believe that the last survey of 
colleges has been perpetrated. The way is now open for cooper- 
ative study movements. The difference between the two is this : 
in the fonner a handpicked group of sur\^eyors go out to find 
something — and generally find it; in the second type of research 
the efforts of men in the field of study and with a common inter- 
est in a problem are concentrated. As regards the former, the 
less said the better, but perhaps I may be permitted to paraphrase 
the professorial heaven with due apologies to Kipling: 

When Podunk’s last student is surveyed and the 
alumni are all analyzed. 

When the I. Q. tests have been prorated and the 
critics are all stupefied. 

We shall rest, and, faith, we shall need it — 
lie down for an aeon or two, 

Till some ambitious reformer finds that heaven 
needs surveying too. 

With great diffidence I beg to suggest that a cooperative study 
of our various methods of handling the individual student be un- 
dertaken within the next year. If each institution could appoint 
a qualified professor to the task, with a central directing plan, we 
could add immeasurably to the power we already possess. Secure 
the facts about personnel methods, and you will enable all servants 
of Catholic higher education to serve collegiate humanity better 
through channels by which we are even now enriching human life. 
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DISCUSSION 

Brother F. J. O'Reilly^ S. M.. Ph. D.: When I received a copy of 
Doctor Sheehy's paper about ten days ago, T expected to learn that Catholic 
colleges “have gradually succumbed to the tendencies of the times, and to 
the glamor of the practical”; and that “the preparatory seminaries of the 
country are about the last refuge of liberal education.” I was sure I 
would read of the professionalizing of athletics and of the over- valuation 
of the importance of athletics; and I would hear of the crying evil of 
the many boys who “flunk out” yearly because they devote too much time 
to college activities. I thought I would be bored with twice-told tales of 
laxity of college discipline, the evils of senior proms, and the carousing of 
college men in the Volstead era. But I was happily disappointed. Doctor 
Sheehy*s paper proved to be wonderfully constructive — ^not a harsh word 
against the college derelict, the borrower, the grafter, the athlete, or the 
fusser. 

Before someone presses a stop-watch on me or consults a pocket calendar, 
I want to stress a tendency in Catholic higher educaitioii that is important 
enough to merit the treatment of it in a distinct paper — ^the tendency of 
Catholic higher educational institutions to “indulge” in teacher training. 

Catholic colleges and universites are cngagied in the training of teachers, 
more or less effectively, for elementary and secondary education. They 
are endeavoring to meet the ever-changing State requirements for State 
certification of teachers. The importance of thi« field of Catholic higher 
education cannot be too strongly stressed. Religious Orders are feeling 
diocesan pressure from within and State pressure from without, and the 
rank and file of Religicus Orders might as well realize that both pres- 
sures will work for their own good. 

I take the liberty to read an excerpt from Teacher-Training Program 
for Ohio" by Alonzo Franklin Myers, Ph. D. : 

“The Catholic colleges and normal schools are given separate considera- 
tion in tHs study because of the fact that they are engaged in training 
teachers, not for the public schools primarily, but for parochial schools. 
It is not meant to imply, however, that it is not equally important that 
the child who attends a parochial sdiool should be taught by a well-trained 
teacher as that the child who attends a public school should receive his 
training from a well-trained teacher. Ihe absence of legislation in 
Ohio requiring that teachers in parochial schools should be certificated by 
the Stale, and in the absence of legislation that institutions which train 
teachers for parochial schools should be accredited by the State, it is c.r- 
tremely fortunate that the schools which train parochial school teachers de- 
sire to be inspected by the State department of education for the training 
of teachersf* 

The foregoing words of Doctor Myers are fraught with meaning. Ore- 
gon and Michigan merely attempted too much on private and parochial 
school legislation. I hope I have made my meaning clear I 
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Now, to jjel back to Doctor Sheeh3'*s paper. 

He spoke of college diagnoses and surveys to determine what is w’rong 
with the student, wlial is wrong with the professor, and what is wrong 
with the student-professor combination? 

Robert Lincoln Kelly, in The Effective College, made the following 
statement : 

“The American college is fearfully and wonderfully made. For many 
years the doctors have been watching it, thumping it and probing into it 
in the hope of understanding its anatomy and physiology. More recently 
its psvxlujlogy and hygiene also have been subject to careful observation. 

“Its unaccountable behavior has attracted the attention of the general pub- 
lic, who have been convinced it has a high fever, or a weak heart, or a 
diseased brain or arterio-sclcrosis, or all put together. Nearly everybody 
agrees it must be incurably^ sick, and yet siren-like it draws increasing 
thousands of our best youth into its atmosphere and life.” 

But is the college, for most students, “worthwhile”? Doctor Sheehy 
answers: “If its graduates are worthwhile; if they are able to build 
successfully on the foundation obtained in college.” 

On this point President Wilkins of Oberlin College has this to say : 

“One of the greatest failures of the college has been in letting so many 
of its students go away from the campus after four years there without 
any specific qualifications to do any specific thing. The people who arc 
preparing for law or medicine are getting along pretty well; but the peo- 
ple who are going through college without the intention of going into 
any professional school are apt to flounder after graduation. I have 
heard it stated that the examination of the life histories of graduates of 
one of the best colleges in the country shows that it has taken on the 
average about ten years to find themselves. This is a serious indictment.” 

It is the liberal arts college, according to President Cowling of Carleton 
College, that has been called upon in a definite way to defend itself. He 
believes that the liberal arts college “will have to stand the test of real use- 
fulness, which is to-day the criterion of value, and because of value, of ex- 
istence also.” In Ohio the liberal arts colleges are “indulging” in teacher 
training to provide their graduates with a cereer in life. H. B. Alberty, 
Ph. D., in an address last April at a convention of the Ohio College 
Association, insisted that there is just as much culture in the twenty-four 
hours of professional studies for teachers as there is in the remaining 
ninety-six hours of academic studies required for the certification of teachers. 

College administrators have been too self-satisfied these many years. 
They are far behind the times. President Coffman of the University of 
Minnesota said very recently: 

“As president of a university I feel that we are in the stage in higher 
education that the public schools were in twenty years ago, and that more 
progress actually l^s been made in solving the problems of organization 
and administration of the public schools than has been made in solving 
the problems of college administration during this same period.” 
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It will not do to brush aside all criticism against the college with the 
rash assertion that the passing of morons through high school accounts 
for the crowding of our colleges and universities. And it will not do 
to put emphasis on the elimination of students, although it is true that 
‘ we should purge ourselves of the incompetent, the incapable, and the loafers 
in college. Rather, advises President Coffman, we should have “a staff 
more interested in the salvaging than in the elimination of students, more 
interested in teaching than in administration.” 

I believe with Doctor Sheehy that tiiie Catholic young man — and young 
woman — ^need the protective influence of a Catholic institution in the 
professional and vocational training that is obtained in a university. I 
am inclined to believe that one of the tendencies of the small Catholic college 
is to dissipate its energies in trying to do what is really professional and 
vocational work — ^the task that only the university has the personnel and 
equipment to carry out effectively. 

But some of you may believe, and many of you may maintain, that the 
students do not have the personal contacts in the big universities that they 
have in the small colleges. Raymond Walters, Dean, Swarthmore College, 
has this to say on the point in question : 

''Most small colleges are sporting laurels which withered decades ago. 
They are not only sleepily unaware of modem educational practice but, in 
respect to personal attention to the individual student, they are leagues 
behmd the large universities which have built up scientific personnel ad- 
ministration.” 

And this is true. The university is divided into colleges, and the rela- 
tionship between professor and student in the professional school is inti- 
mate. As President Coffman of Minnesota put it: 

"There was never a time when a student got so much time and attention 
as now. When a student comes here he gets his physical examination and 
his mental examinatiem, and then he is advised concerning his program of 
studies. There is a dean of men with his assistant and a dean of women 
with her assistant, a personnel department, and a vocational adviser, all 
cooperating for the welfare of the students, a matter that is attended to 
more efficiently than ever before,” 

With truth has it been said: 

"If a college fails to pay attention to the welfare of its students and if 
the instruction is incompetent, even though the college has only one hundred 
students, it should go out of business. If it fails in either of those respects, 
it is too big. If it has twenty thousand students and competent instructors 
who look after the welfare of the students, it is not too large.” 

Doctor Shediy spoke of the different types of professional service — ^the 
researdi professor, and the professor equipped in the art of teaching. 
Research as a means of extending knowledge should not interfere with 
teaching. The two occupations are not only compatible, but complementary. 
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Even Percy Marks admits that “some Ph. D/s are scholars”; although 
he insists that “many of them are blind earthworms burrowing a long, thin 
hole leading nowhere.” A college president recently said: “The staff 
should be quite as much interested in the development of their own teaching 
as in writing dull books.” 

Doctor Sheehy’s third type of professor interests me greatl3’ — the pro- 
fessor who teaches the art of living in the classroom or in private con- 
ferences. Doctor Pace expressed the task of this professor when he said : 

“The college has a definite educational function to perform. It under- 
takes to complete the development of the student who has received such 
training as the elementary and the secondary school may have given him. 
Whatever else the college may do for him, it has to equip him with the 
knowledge which he needs in order to live uprightly and usefully in any 
career he may enter.” 

Doctor Sheehy spoke of Freshman Week and orientation courses. Both 
have their functions to perform, and should have the close attention and 
earnest study of the authorities in every Catholic college. But I surely did 
like what Doctor Sheehy called “initiating Freshmen into the spiritual pur- 
poses of a Catholic institution.” I would call it “Catholic Orientation 
Week.” It should serve as a period to organize sodalities and mission ac- 
tivities; and the retreat, which should be an integral part of it, will 
straighten out many a vacation that has been dissipated in more ways than 
one. This Catholic Orientation Week will serve to integrate the body 
of Catholic students who come from two kinds of institutions, extremely 
unlike — ^the Catholic high school and the public high school. 

The accusation comes from pastprs that Catholic graduates do not line up 
with the Catholic activities in the parishes to which they return after 
graduation. And I suppose this is.-true in a great measure. But the Cath- 
olic college can remedy matters if it gives its students a practical, working 
religion; if the courses in religion are made vital. Sodalities, Holy Name 
Societies, and Units of the Catholic Students Mission Crusade, where 
student-oflGicers lead and control, and where faculty-moderators remain in the 
background to inspire, encourage, and approve ; sodalities and missiem units 
where student-members discuss Catholic problems and mission activities — 
domestic and foreign— and listen to addresses prepared by their fellow 
students, will all aid materially to make the Catholic religion so vital a thing 
m their lives that they will carry it back into the parishes into which they 
return. 

What accounts for the religious activities of our young separated breth- 
ren? Perhaps more inspiring men like William £. Smyser, Dean, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, who spoke this message a year ago: 

“A special obligation rests upon the denominational college to develop 
and tnainfain couTses in religious education, and in sodolo^ as it relates 
to the church and its problems in town and country and its activities in 
social service. ♦ * * Their primary aim may well be the instruction 
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and inspiration of many you^ men and women, who will become enlight- 
ened leaders in liie communities to which they return after graduation, cen- 
ters of influence for the church and all good things in places where such 
leadership is most needed.” 

I endorse Doctor Sheehy’s plea for a closer student-faculty relationship. 
He did not talk about the “fork of the road,” but he did get in that figure 
of Mark Hopkins and the log, so I shall log along and add with President 
Little of the University of Michigan that I do think that Mark Hopkins 
and the student “might as well slide up a little closer because in these days 
the noise of our materialistic civilization makes them both slightly Tiard 
of hearing.*” 

Until a technique or system for faculty-student relationship is worked 
out for our Catholic colleges, as Doctor Sheehy suggests, individual faculty 
members must show initiative to remedy the intellectual and moral mortality 
of college students. According to my observation and experience, the 
task is not an insurmountable one. It merely requires tact and the will- 
ingness to converse with the students, to listen-in on “bull sessions,** tune- 
out before static arises, and then wait patiently for the air to clear. Any 
Catholic professor, Brother, or priest, if his habits are wholesome, can 
win the confidence of several college students. A little mind reading of 
a worried countenance, a tactful question, and personal material help and 
encouragement will open a heart that is carrying burdens too heavy for 
youth that is bom to be happy. 

Truly, “the American college is fearfully and wonderfully made.** 
Groups of specialists seek to find its elements of strength and weakness, 
and the conditions under which its organs best function. That popular 
writer, whose name some of you do not like to hear mentioned publicly, 
and whose earlier volume some of you barred from your colleges and uni- 
versities, wisely said in a later volume : 

“The habits and ideals that a boy brings to college with him largely de- 
termine what the college will do to him, and if the American mothers and 
fathers took their jobs as parents more seriously, the ideals of the college 
would rise to meet their success. If a boy makes a mess of his college 
career, his mother usually turns in fury on the college for ruining her boy. 
Ninety-nine times out of a hundred she is the one responsible. * * ♦ 
Some boys go to pot in college because of their parents ; sonje, also, because 
of their parents, rise in the face of every temptation; and some — many of 
Aem— rise in spite of their parents because the college offers them finer 
ideals than they ever found at home, because they come to know splendid 
young men in college, because they find sometimes in the classroom an 
intellectual stimulus that they have never known before, and they have 
to strain upward to reach the level of their fellows. Education begins 
not in college, but at the mother*s breast, or some authorities maintain, be- 
fore birth. It is not fair to send a boy to college marred by eighteen years 
of slovenly education and then blame the college if he turns out badly. I 
hold no brief for the colleges. They can, they must do better than they 
are doing; but let those parents who are without sin cast the first stcKie.** 
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Character formation is an educational problem of nation-wide 
importance. For generations, especially since the time of Her- 
bart, character has been the professed ultimate aim of education. 
No educational program is complete without a consideration of 
the subject. Character courses of study are adopted in several 
city school systems. State conferences on character education 
are held. A national conference on the subject was held last 
March in New York City. It is, therefore, fitting that cliaracter 
formation should enter into the deliberations of the Catholic 
Educational Association. 

Although this is a group of college teachers, in the consideration 
of this subject we must begin with the child. It is during the 
plastic years in the grades and in the pre-school years that per- 
sonality traits, emotional attitudes, and right responses to situa- 
tions begin to take shape, and it is during the adolescent years 
that ideals as controls of conduct take definite and permanent 
form. A college president said not long ago that at the age at 
which his institution receives young people, their ideals are fairly 
well established. This fact, however, does not relieve the college 
from the obligation of making every effort to readjust the ego- 
centric, the unsocial, and the indolent student, and to capitalize 
every advantage oflFered to develop the character of the college 
student. As long as high ideals are voluntarily accepted and lived, 
character formation will go on. The living out of the ideal is the 
essential thing. 

Even the character formation which begins with the child is 
a problem for the college to solve. Light comes from above and 
sifts downward from the university and the college to the high 
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school and the grades. It is for the Catholic college educa- 
tors in the light of their greater educational knowledge and in- 
sight to face the problem squarely, to seek counsel frankly and 
candidly of each other, and when their opinions have been 
weighed, to give voice to them in the way of advice or suggestions 
for the betterment of our Catholic education. 

During the present decade a great interest has arisen and is in- 
creasingly manifested in character education. In 1920 in response 
to the demand of educators, a standing committee was appointed 
by the National Educational Association which reported in 1926 
on the studies made up to that date. They had made a survey 
by questionnaire and had received reports from two hundred 
thirty school systems out of the three hundred to which the ques- 
tionnaire had been sent. The report shows (i) that there is a 
lack of knowledge how best to go about the problem of character 
development and, therefore, there is diversity of practice, yet 
there are definite characteristic efforts made to develop desirable 
attitudes, habits and ideals ; (2) that 201% of these school systems 
are using character education material, such as moral codes, char- 
acter courses of study, character rating charts and other direct 
means of moral education. 

Indirect sxid direct methods are about equally adopted. All 
are agreed that provision should be made for the practice of moral 
and social ideals. The ideal itself is abstract, but conduct is 
always specific, hence character formation methods must create 
a situation for the ideal to flow out into conduct. The chief 
findings of this inquiry were (i) the great need of definite knowl- 
edge of actual methods -of character formation; (2) that the 
scientific knowledge of how to form character was almost nil. 
By scientific knowledge is meant the tracing of casual connec- 
tions between elements under our control and the desired objec- 
tives. 

The study of character development is still in the empirical 
stage, but educators are studying case material of carefully ob- 
served and recorded modifications of behavior accomplished 
through the formation of ideals. They agree that the greatest 
factor in the development of any personality is the influence of 
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Other personalities. The Athenians used to say that if one should 
set a slave to teach his boy, he would finally hav,e two slaves. On 
the other hand, an upright, courageous, generous teacher jwill 
cause a flow into his students of a desire to emulate his own fine 
qualities. The report stresses the need of studying the psychology 
of human behavior both individual and social. Rdiable students 
of research in this subject maintain that the cultivation of char- 
acter traits has a technique as definite as that of any other phase 
of education. 

I am going to be radical to the degree of urging that the 
teachers in our Catholic schools and colleges approach the problem 
of character formation psychologically. The fundamental prin- 
ciples of morality never change, but the method of getting the 
student to make them his rule of action should change with con- 
ditions and be improved upon. This is an age of sense stimula- 
tion, and a moral lesson must be concrete and vivid to be elffec- 
tive in influencing behavior. The motion picture, the radio, and 
the automobile make the life of the young person a series of 
thrills and create an habitual desire for new things ; therefore, to 
get the average boy or girl to make a conscious, persevering effort, 
an appeal should be made to the emotions by developing an ideal. 

It is a fundamental fact that it is extremely difficult for a stu- 
dent to make an application of a principle. No mere desire 
to follow an ideal is a substitute for detailed training. In char- 
acter-building we must reckon with the spirit and complexity of 
the times. We may deprecate it, but we cannot check its momen- 
tum. As the spirit of restl^sness grows, teachers should make 
character education vivid by concrete experiences and situations 
which will enrich the meaning of the Commandments for the stu- 
dent. The mere knowledge of Christian Doctrine will not hold 
men to their moral duties. In moral training, character is but 
little developed except when detailed plans for meeting specific 
situations are carried over into conduct. 

Character education in the past has been vague and lacking 
in such plans. Dr. Judd points out that “the problem of providing 
lessons for character training should be attacked systematically 
through the analysis of practical situations so that concrete cases 
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and concrete modes of teaching may be discovered.” Case ma- 
terial should be studied therefore, in the light of the principles of 
conduct. Any plan of character formation calls for a statement of 
the general objectives to be realized. For the Catholic the ob- 
jective is the developing of the natural virtues, supernaturalized, 
as a means to the end of his creation. The all-important fact 
is that God is our end and that each action in this life is intended 
by Him as a preparation to the state of union with Him in 
Heaven. Not, however, “that Christianity in its otherworldliness 
reduces or neglects the values of the present life,” Dr. Pace writes 
under Education in the Catholic Encyclopedia, “but that life here 
gets its highest value by serving as a preparation for the life 
to come.” 

The student should know the essential features of a particulaf 
situation in order to cultivate alertness in evaluating a moral situ- 
ation and forming a moral judgment Correct concepts are neces- 
sary to make such evaluations. Dr. Kerby in the Household of the 
Virtues, says: “The capacity to recognize temptation the moment 
it appears and whatsoever its disguise, is one of the supreme de- 
fenses against sin, as it is the positive support of all virtue. Men 
who have been severely honest in business have failed to be 
equally honest in politics. Their experience was not adapted to 
the new situation and the disguises of temptation were not recog- 
nized.” This is a convincing argument for the need of studying 
case material. 

No satisfactory definition of character can be given. Father 
Gillet, O. P., in the Education of Character, says that it is “a very 
complex sum of ideas, tendencies, passions, sensibilities and habits 
that have to be disciplined, organized and unified in view of an 
end to be attained.” He says also: “Character is the totality of 
moral qualities intelligently grouped around the axis of the will.” 
A man of character is governed by a right understanding of his 
own rational nature, his relations to God, and to his fellowmen. 
Character is a progressive thing and its development should be 
a progressive treatment of the student’s moral needs. How can 
the moral values of the various ages be cultivated ? A knowledge 
of the devdopment of student nature holds the answer. In form- 
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ing any character trait or ideal in a student, his own moral outlook 
upon that trait should be the starting point. The teacher should 
recognize, therefore, the principles of apperception and individual 
differences. 

As an evidence of the present engrossing interest in the subject 
a number of studies have been made. Dr. May of Yale Univer- 
sity has made since 1926 a character study of 10,000 boys by pre- 
senting to them opportunities for dishonesty. He found that a 
boy was often honest in one situation and dishonest in another ; 
that it was therefore a matter of his relation to the situation in 
which he was placed rather than the character trait of honesty 
which determined his acts. These boys, therefore, had no gen- 
eralized ideal nor moral habit of honesty. 

The Bureau of Education has issued a Bulletin on Character 
Education; the legislatures of Utah, Oregon and Nebraska re- 
quire character education in the schools of those states ; several 
city school systems have issued Character Courses of Study and 
Morality Codes. Because these studies have been written for 
public schools, religion, the root and trunk of morality, is omitted. 
Many of them are tainted with the false philosophy of a summwm 
bonum not beyond this life, with the utilitarian norm of morality, 
with a mistaken idea of conscience and a false conception of the 
origin of the moral law. 

The Bulletin on Character Education, No. 7, 1926, states that 
'life is the great end; the aim of morality is the same.” There 
is no intimation of eternal values which result from moral actions. 
The utilitarian norm is expressed in the words : “The final test of 
all conduct is its tendency to enhance the totality of life affected 
by it.” But we know that society can never be an end in itself, 
nor the basis of moral obligation. The same report ignores the 
existence of the natural law and bears traces of Kantian subjec- 
tivism in the statement : “To seek to go back to ultimate principles 
in this field would condemn us to a sort of infinite regress into 
ethical disputations ; there is only one method of escape and that 
is to postulate an ethics and work from it.” 

The Nebraska Course of Study in Character Education outlines 
a course for the twelve grades, according to which the schools 
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shall establish right habits, attitudes and ideals. The same false 
principles are evident here. It takes over McDoiigairs motive 
of social approval with his threefold classification of social gal- 
leries to which it adds a fourth “in which many people find a 
Divine Companion with whom they live in serenity.” It defines 
conscience as “a feeling of elation or condemnation of the social 
gallery that one really cares for. If tlie gallery is a human one, 
the conscience is moral; if the gallery is a Supreme Being, the 
conscience is religious.” There is no thought of conscience as 
both the law and the judge of the will and in both offices acting 
as the voice and representative of God. The utilitarian norm of 
morality and the supplementing of the Commandments by a study 
of history and current practices to formulate the moral code also 
appear in this course. 

Dr. Charters’ Teaching of Ideals presents a scientific method of 
teaching character traits. He believes that conscientious conduct 
implies not only doing the right thing when we know it, but also 
finding out the right thing to do. This requires the study of 
character formation material and an analysis of many concrete 
cases, showing how the development of ideals modifies behavior 
and therefore builds character. He has made a selection of situa- 
tions and has classified them on the basis of the character traits 
required, as honesty, truthfulness, industry or other moral re- 
action. Through transfer of training, the honesty and truthful- 
ness demanded in the small affairs of youth will carry over and 
characterize business men. Dr. Charters says : “Honesty is more 
valuable than arithmetic, and industry is of greater importance 
than geography.” From these words may be seen his keen appre- 
ciation of character education. Because written for the public 
school, his highest motive expressed must be social approval. 

The Iowa Plan written under the direction of Dr. Starbuck of 
Iowa State University, which won the $20,000 award in an inter- 
state contest in competition with all the states of the Union, intro- 
duces rating plans as a means to character education because the 
authors of the plan believe that the attention of the pupil and 
teacher is drawn to those features of school life to which marks 
are given; but if they are to be an effective instrument, care must 
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be taken to keep the right motive behind all conduct. The teachers 
rate the pupils on a personality chart. “Valuation of character,” 
they say, “far more important than the rating of intelligence, must 
be faced on its own ground.” Here also is the false philosophy 
of values : “Conscience,” according to the Iowa Plan, “is called 
sometimes a voice because it contains within itself the latent tones 
of approval or condemnation of the group.” This is merely a 
recast of Kant’s Categorical Imperative. The precept, “The pupil 
should feel the majesty of the moral law that lies back of the 
teacher” savors of the same idealistic philosophy. That the 
authors stress the value of a systematized plan in character forma- 
tion is evident from their own words: “It is the business of 
leaders in character education to map out a character education 
program by years and in detail for the separate grades, an heroic 
undertaking as great as that which the Committee of Ten or the 
Committee of Fifteen faced in their labor on the curriculum.” 

A Morality Code entitled “Citizenship through Character De- 
velopment” has been followed in the Boston schools for a number 
of years. I quote from the address of Superintendent J. J. Burke 
of the Boston school system, given at the Department of Super- 
intendence hdd in Boston last February : “Evidences of the effec- 
tiveness of our program, coming from parents, teachers, and even 
from the pupils themselves, indicate quite conclusively that we 
are making noticeable and persistent gain in personal and civic 
honesty, practice in truthtelling, effort to choose the right and 
reject the wrong, reverence for elders and superiors, respect for 
law and order and other rights and privileges, growth in moral 
judgments, and appreciation of spiritual values.” 

The point of reviewing these outlines and character courses is 
to show that major emphasis is placed upon the need of effective 
methods with their gratifying results. They furnish valuable 
information regarding the how to build character but no satisfac- 
tory statement of the what or the why of character development 
Moral instruction without religion may develop sterling natural 
virtues as a system of human conventions, but with no higher 
motive than sdf-respect and social approval, and with no basis 
of moral obligation. 
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The all-important fact to the Catholic mind is that our destiny 
is union with God and that our efforts should be consciously 
directed toward Him. A noble character is desirable not as an end 
in itself, but as a means to the end of its creation. This lifts 
every good moral act to a supernatural level. Theoretically, a 
mode of conduct can be deduced from man’s rational nature, but 
practically such a code would give no satisfactory answer to “Why 
ought I do right even at my own cost?” Under stress of tempta- 
tion and this question pressing for an answer, even self-respect 
may break down. The consciousness of God’s presence, that He 
sees the hidden act, the secret thought from whose judgment there 
is no escape, is the most powerful motive in restraining wrong and 
in practicing virtue. Hence while the teacher should emphasize 
the reasonableness of the virtues and the unreasonableness of 
violating the rational nature, yet the higher motive of performing 
our actions out of love of God to whom we owe everything is 
vastly more impelling. “The love of Christ urges me,” said St. 
Paul. The personal love of God sounds depths of self-sacrifice 
reached by no other motive. 

There is a present trend on the part of statesmen and educa- 
tors in the direction of recognizing the need of religion. In 1925, 
Oregon, Minnesota, North Dakota and South Dakota passed en- 
abling acts for public school authorities to dismiss school for 
week-day religious school sessions. Plans are operating at the 
Iowa State University and at some of the other State universities 
whereby classes in religion are conducted. Professor Betts at 
the Indiana State Conference on Character Education in 1926 
said : “A nation of high moral standards without the support of 
religion is unknown and unthinkable,” and President Coolidge at 
the anniversary of Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts, 
last month, spoke with emphasis on the necessity of religious train- 
ing in schools and colleges in order to preserve the whole fabric 
of society. 

Dr. Fox in Religion and Morality says: “The Catholic prin- 
ciple is that all moral teaching must be pervaded with instruction 
concerning the ground upon which the distinction between right 
and wrong rests, the authority of the moral law, the sapredness 
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of duty and the inviolability of conscience.** The student learns 
that nothing but the authority of the moral law will give a satis- 
factory answer to the question “Why ought I?” Without a com- 
pelling answer to this question, he will have no motive to stand 
him when passion is stirred. There is but one compelling answer : 
“I owe it to God, my Creator.*' ‘^Quarry the granite rock with 
a razor,” writes Newman, “or moor the vessel with a silken 
thread; then may you hope w’ith such keen and delicate instru- 
ments as human knowledge and human reason to contend against 
the passion and pride of man.” 

But let us come straight to the point. Our Catholic schools 
and colleges are maintained at great expenditure of money and 
energy purely for the purpose of teaching religion and morality. 
Do the students in our schools outrank in industry, honesty and 
truthfulness those students who have not had daily religious and 
moral training? A diocesan superintendent gave an interesting 
report of a test in honesty given to several hundred school chil- 
dren in wliich the highest rank was obtained by the Boy Scouts, 
the second by the parish school children, and the third by the 
public school children. Do the young men who go out from our 
schools and enter the professions, business and the trades, excel 
their fellowmen in industry, honesty and uprightness? Do the 
young women who go from our schools and take their places in 
society exemplify to a greater degree than their non-CathoIic 
companions tlie virtues of sincerity, honesty and reliability ? Can 
we not make a constructive drive for honest, upright traits of 
character in our students and give the formation of character as 
much emphasis as we give to academic subjects? 

We have the true principles of morality and a motive incom- 
parably stronger than any human motive of self-respect or social 
approval, but we have not yet the scientific method of character 
formation. Until our Catholic education develops a technique of 
teaching character traits and ideals by concrete situations, may 
we not profitably follow the method of some of these character 
education studies? 

As St. Basil and other Fathers of the early Church approved 
of Christians -studying the pagan classics in order to take from 
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these writings whatever was ailapted to their own needs and pass 
over the rest, so may we find ihe technic|ue of some of these char- 
acter studies a potent means to develop in our students integrity 
of character. 



SECONDARY EDUCATION SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 

Chicago, III., Tuesday, June 26, 1928, 3 ^4.5 p. m. 

The opening session was called to order at 3:45 p. m. in St. 
Ignatius School Hall by the Chairman, Rev. Joseph E. Grady, 
M. A. After the opening prayer, the minutes of the meetings 
held last year in Detroit were approved as printed in the Twenty- 
fourth Annual Report of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation. 

The Reverend Chairman then appointed the following Commit- 
tee on Nominations: Rev. J. P. O’Mahoney, C. S. V., Brother 
Matthew, C. S. C., and Brother Cassian, F. S. C. 

Then followed a paper on ‘The Secondary Section, What Has 
Been Done, and What Is to Be Done,” by Very Rev. William P. 
McNally, S. T. L., Ph. D., Rector of the Roman Catholic High 
School for Boys, Philadelphia, Pa. After a brief informal dis- 
cussion from the floor, the meeting adjourned at 4:35 p. m. 


SECOND SESSION 

Wednesday, June 27, 1928, 9:30 a. m. 

The second session was devoted to the reading of a paper on 
“The Teaching of Religion in Our Secondary Schools,” by Rev. 
Joaquin F. Garcia, C. M., Ph. D., Niagara University, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. In the absence of Father Garcia, his paper was read 
by Rev. Father O’Connor, C. M. 

This paper was formally discussed by Brother Ephrem, C. S. C., 
and by Brother Charles Huebert, S. M. 

Then followed a second paper on “The Scientific Approach to 
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the Measurement of Character ' by Brother Matthew, C. S. C., 
M. A., Dujarie Institute, Notre Dame, Indiana. This paper was 
fonnally discussed by Rev. James A. W. Reeves, Ph. D., S. T. I)., 
followed by a brief discussion from the floor. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:00 noon. 


THIRD SESSION 

Wednesday, June 27, 1928, 2:30 p. m. 

The third session was opened by the reading of a paper on 
“The Purpose and Content of High School Algebra,” by Sister 
M. Pauline, M. A., Aquinas Institute, Rochester, N, Y. The for- 
mal discussion of this paper was introduced by Prof. William A. 
Luby and by Rev. John S. O’Leary, O. S. A. In the absence of 
Father O’Leary, his discussion was read by Rev. William Dono- 
van, O. S. A. 

Then followed a paper on “Basic Considerations on the Teach- 
ing of English Literature,” by Rev. John I. Barrett, Ph. 1 )., J. 
C. L., LL. D., Archdiocesan Director of Catholic Education, Bal- 
timore, Md., which paper was fonnally discussed by Sister M. 
Rose Anita, S. S. J., and by Brother Albert L. HoUinger, S. M. 

Due to the extreme length of several of the formal discussions, 
little time could be spared for informal talks from the floor on the 
subject of these papers, and the meeting was adjourned at 5 :oo 
p. m. 


FOURTH SESSION 

Thursday, June 28, i92<S, 9:30 a. m. 
The closing session was opened by the reading of a paper on 
“High School Chemistry Teaching,” by Rev. George L. Coyle, 
S. J., Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. This paper was 
formally discussed by Sister Mary Consilia, M. A., and by Brother 
Adelphus Joseph, F, S. C. 

• After an informal discussion of the preceding paper, there fol- 
lowed a paper on “Some Elements in Teaching Elementary 
Latin,” by Rev. Michael L. Moriarty, Notre Dame Summer 
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School, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. The for- 
mal discussion was opened by Sister St. Agatha and Rev. William 
A. Carey, C. S. C., Ph. D., the latter's discussion being read by 
Rev. Edward L. Harrison, C. M. 

The chair then announced the report of the Committee on Nom- 
inations, as follows : Chairman of the Secondary School Section 
for the ensuing year. Rev. Joseph E. Grady, M. A., Rochester, 
N. Y. ; Secretary, Brother Philip, F. S. C., Pittsburgh, Pa. Upon 
being pul to a vote, these nominees were unanimously elected. 

In conclusion, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: “The Secondary Section is of the opinion that it is 
timely to request the Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools to appoint a committee to make 
a thorough study of the curricula of elementary and secondary 
schools, and to report its findings to the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association at the next general meeting." 

The meeting then adjourned at ii 130 a. m. to attend the closing 
meeting of the Department of Colleges and Secondary Schools in 
Dumbach Hall, Loyola University. 

Brother Albert L. Hollinger, S. M., 

Secretary. 



PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE N. C. 
E. A.— THE SECONDARY SECTION, WHAT HAS 
BEEN DONE, AND WHAT IS TO BE DONE 


VERY REVEREND WILLIAM I*. MCNALLY, S. T. L., Pll. !>., RECTOR 
ROMAN CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The twenty-five years that have elapsed since the organization 
of the National Catholic Educational Association have been in- 
deed fruitful. Catholic opinion has been formed, enthusiasm 
aroused, teachers encouraged and stimulated to greater endeavor, 
interest of Bishops and priests stimulated. 

Developed from small beginnings it has become a mighty force 
in Catholic education. It has unified and solidified as no other 
power could our entire educational system. This is all the more 
remarkable when we reflect that it made no laws, that it did not 
seek to legislate. It depended on a free discussion of problems 
to advance the cause and perfect the work. 

The vision, sincerity and ability of the leaders in the movement 
were not slow in gaining confidence of Catholic educators every- 
where. If the success that has come is a tribute to the men who 
have guided wisely the Association during the quarter of a cen- 
tury, it speaks no less eloquently of the earnestness, the ardent 
desire to improve which characterize the rank and file of its 
members. 

There is no phase of education in which the Association has 
shown a deeper concern, none in which its influence has been 
greater than the field of secondary education. From its first years 
diligent study was made of the problems confronting the high 
school. Hardly a convention was held but the high school was 
discussed. 
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During the early years the most impoitant committee was that 
appointed to study the secondary school. In the 1911 report made 
to this Association in Chicago by the Committee on Secondary^ 
Education, it was estimated that there were between four and 
five hundred parochial schools with more than eight grades. Re- 
turns had been received from 295 schools; but from 100 to 200 
made no answer to the Committee’s query. In the 295 schools 
reporting there were enrolled 14,062 — ^7902 boys, 6160 girls. One- 
half of the high schools, 147, had four grades, 64 had three 
grades, 57 two grades, and 27 only one grade. Since academies 
for girls only and the preparatory departments of colleges were 
not included in the study, it is evident that the full strength of 
Catholic secondary education at that time was not manifested in 
the report. In an investigation made a few years later of the 
attendance at Catholic colleges it was learned that there were 
ninety preparatory departments with an enrollment of 16,288. It 
may, therefore, be safely set down that the total number of 
Catholic secondary schools with four grades, including academies 
and preparatory schools was about 400 with an enrollment of 
25,000. 

In 1915, four years after the above report, another investiga- 
tion of Catholic secondary schools was made by this Associa- 
tion and since this later report is more accurate, we may use it 
as a basis for comparison. In the 1915 survey it was shown 
that the number of Catholic secondary schools had increased to 
1276. In the latest investigation, that of 1926 by the National 
.Catholic Welfare Council, it is stated that reports were submit- 
ted by 2,242 secondary schools. This indicates an increase of 
966 schools, approximately 76% in the course of eleven years. 
During the same period the number of teachers increased from 
2,505 in 1915 to 13,242 in 1926, an increase of 10,737 or 400 
per cent. In I9'i'5 the number of pupils enrolled was 74,538, 
and by 1926 these figures reached the grand total of 204,815, an 
increase of 130,277 or 175 per cent in the short space of eleven 
years. Between 1915 and 1926, then, the number of schools 
increased by 966, or 76%, the number of teachers by 10,737 or 
400 per cent, and the number of students by 130,277 or 175 per 
cent. 
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While Catholic high school enrollment is growing at a phe- 
nomenal late, this growth has not kept pace with that of the 
public high schools, since the increase of attendance at the latter 
has far surpassed the increase of the population of the country. 
For each 10,000 of the general population of the country in 1915 
there were 153 students in all secondary schools and for every 
10,000 of the Catholic population there were 46 students in 
Catholic high schools. In 1926 the number of pupils in all sec- 
ondary schools per 10,000 of the general population of the coun- 
try was 409, while the number per 10,000 of the Catholic popula- 
tion was 109, It is with a feeling of justifiable pride that we con- 
template the extraordinar}^ progpress that lias been made in Catholic 
secondary education during the last twenty-five years. In prac- 
tically every diocese of the country, new high schools have been 
built, one and two grade schools have grown into first class four- 
year institutions, and the attendance of our boys and girls in 
these schools has increased with leaps and bounds. 

But from these pleasing facts it would be a mistake to con- 
clude that we were meeting the needs of our pupils of high 
school age. Great as have been our efforts and progress, we 
must still face the unpalatable truth that in the country at large 
only a small percentage of secondary pupils are in Catholic high 
schools. Less than five per cent of all the pupils attending 
secondary schools in the country are being cared for in Catholic 
schools. Viewed from this angle, the splendid achievements in 
the past are far from satisfying to those who have at heart the 
interests of the Catholic youth. Surprising as it may seem 
there are still some among us who do not appear to be convinced 
of the absolute need of higher education under the auspices of 
religion. I am of the opinion, however, that this is not the real 
cause for our failure to supply the needs of our growing boys 
and girls. Few could foresee the changes that have taken place 
in education, or foretell that in such a brief space of time high 
school training would become so common, or that children woidd 
by law be forced into high school. 

Had we an adequate system of elementary schools a quarter 
of a century ago, I am convinced that at tjiis time we would be 
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more equal to the demands made on us -for Catholic secondar}' 
education. Parochial schools have multiplied in an extraordinary 
manner, and we are still far from furnishing an opportunity for 
a Catholic education to all the children. 

In one prosperous State of our Commonwealth, where parish 
schools have been encouraged b}’ Bishops and priests with com- 
mendable zeal, in the last sixteen years parish school attendance 
has advanced from 150,247 in 1910 to 303,426 in 1926, a growth 
of 101.9%, whereas during the same period the population of 
the State has increased but 22.66% and that of the Church 24.66%. 
In this State, where Catholics form 20% of the population, in 
spite of the marvelous development of elementary schools, our 
parochial schools have but 14% of the total school enrollment, 
whilst only 4.60% of the total high school enrollment is in Cath- 
olic high schools. 

However, the Church is everywhere faced with the same diffi- 
culties of properly training the Catholic youth in elementary and 
high school; the splendid manner in which these obstacles have 
been surmounted in certain dioceses and the notable growth of 
Catholic high schools in all sections of the country make us hope 
for the future. Every sign points to an even greater and mo e 
wonderful extension of Catholic high school facilities in the near 
future. 

In our anxiety to meet the needs of the pupils, there is notice- 
able in many places a tendency still to make every parish school 
a high school. I say a tendency still, for since 1903 this Asso- 
ciation has earnestly declaimed against the waste of money, en-. 
ergy and efficiency resulting from such a short-sighted policy. 
One and two grade high schools and commercial schools, far from 
solving the problem, but complicate matters exceedingly. »It is 
true that the modem high school was built up grade by grade, 
but it is no less true that it has now passed beyond this stage. 
Many defects excusable in the period of development are un- 
pardonable now. It is not fair to Catholic youth to insist on 
their attendance at schools wrongly designated high schools, jus- 
tifying our action by the thought that any sacrifice of secular 
training is justified by the safeguarding of religion. A former 
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Apostolic Delegate to the United States, (later Cardinal Bon- 
zano) clearly enunciated this truth in a letter to the Secretary 
General on the occasion of the Convention in Buffalo, in icjiy. 
He commended the meetings of the Association and discussions 
thereat as ‘‘an incentive to greater effort on the part of any 
Catholic educators who are inclined to think that they have done 
their full duty if they have imparted complete instruction in 
Catholic faith and practice, while contenting themsdves with 
mediocrity in the merely secular sciences.” “Our aim”, he con- 
tinues, “is to give the very best both as to matter and method 
in all lines of education. To stop at anything short of this would 
be unworthy of our Catholic traditions and of the ideals of 
Mother Church.” (Proceedings, Vol. 14.) 

If we do not ourselves organize efficiently our Catholic high 
schools, it will not be long before we suffer unfavorable com- 
parison with the schools of the State, and a reflection will be cast 
on our entire system of schools. Even now there are States 
which are refusing to accredit such schools and thereby causing 
serious trouble to students wishing to enter certain professions 
for admission to which the State’s approval of credits is neces- 
sary. Here there is grave danger of destroying the confidence 
of Catholics in the work of our schools. Were it possible to 
bring the real situation to the attention of our priests, there would 
result, I feel sure, a more unanimous support of the central high 
school plan. More high schools are unquestionably needed, but 
as Dr, Bums pointed out in the 1915 Report: “Even more 
urgently needed is their systematic establishment and support. 
Rightly organized, directed, controlled and made to fit in with 
the existing parish school system and colleges, the growing sys- 
tem of high schools will form the backbone of our entire educa- 
tional organization.” 

Seventeen years ago this was clearly perceived by one of our 
greatest educators; to-day it is acknowledged by the merest 
novice in educational work. 

CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 

At a meeting of the Catholic Educational Association in Phila- 
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delphia in 1903, a committee was appointed to study the condition 
of Catholic high schools. The following year the committee sub- 
mitted a number of resolutions, among them the two following: 

Tn cities where there are several Catholic parishes there should 
be a central high school connected with the parochial schools of 
the several parishes.” 

“Under the foregoing plan of parish cooperation, the organi- 
zation of a Catholic high school is deemed possible in almost 
every city of considerable size in the country.” (Proceedings of 
Catholic Ed. Assoc. 1904, p. 40.) 

These resolutions have been repeated constantly in the delib- 
erations of the Association since, and the position on this impor- 
tant question then taken by the foremost Catholic educators of 
the country has borne great fruit. For many years the idea but 
slowly took root. Little success attended its enunciation. To- 
day, no phase of Catholic secondary education is more remark- 
able or more encouraging than the firm hold taken on our school 
system by the Central High School plan. 

In the 1911 report of the Committee on High Schools of this 
Association we read: 

“Two hundred and fifty-two of these high schools (295 re- 
ported) are directly connected with only a single parish school, 
while only fifteen of them are directly connected with several 
parish schools. Even in towns and cities which boast of a number 
of large and wdl equipped parish schools, with thousands of 
pupils, no attempt is made, as a rule, to build up a central high 
school with which all the existir^ parish schools would be made 
to fit in.” 

By 1922, the number of central Catholic high schools was only 
thirty-five, according to the survey made by the National Catholic 
Welfare Council. They employed 321 teachers with an enroll- 
ment of 8,49*2 students. During the next two years, these figures 
had grown to thirty-nine schools, with 575 teachers and 16,385 
pupils, an increase of twelve per cent in schools and 93 per cent 
in students. By 1926, the number of schools had increased to 
1 1*3, an increase of 190 per cent in two years. During the same 
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period the enrollment had more than doubled, increasing to 
35 > 5 I 7 » or H7 per cent. In four years then from 1922 to 1926, 
the number of Central Catholic high schools increased by seventy- 
eight, or 233 per cent and the number of pupils enrolled by 27,015, 
or 318 per cent. In 1923 the Central Catholic high schools cared 
for only 5.5 per cent of the students enrolled in all Catholic 
secondary schools; by 1924 this increased to 8.8 per cent and 
in 1926 reached 17.3 per cent. The remarkable increase from 
1924 to 1926, together with the activity everywhere in the build- 
ing of central schools is a sure sign that in the near future the 
vast majority of Catholic secondary pupils will attend such 
schools. 

“Certain advantages inherent in the Central high school plan 
are largely responsible for this rapid drift towards centraliza- 
tion in the Catholic secondary school field. It is generally claimed 
for the Central Catholic high schools that it pools resources with 
resultant financial economy, provides an efficient unit of admin- 
istration, promotes teacher economy, secures well-trained teachers 
for special subjects, offers a variety of courses, guarantees ac- 
creditation, and tends to unify the Catholic life of a community.” 
— (N. C. W. C. Survey, 1928,) 

The Catholic high school movement is becoming more and more 
a diocesan aflfair, and forms part of a definite diocesan plan. In 
the i'9ii report it was predicted that the only way the Catholic 
high school could become a central and common superior school, 
coordinated with parish schools surrounding it was through es- 
tablishment or adoption by the Bishop, and by being directly un- 
der diocesan control. The growth of the central high school has 
done much to bring the higher and the lower schools closer to- 
gether. This seems contrary to what we might expect. Where 
the parish high school exists there may be union and coordination 
between the high school and elementaiy grades of that one par- 
ticular school, but this relationship is not extended to the other 
parish schools of the diocese. In many of our central high schools 
the same communities of Sisters, that care for the elementary 
schools in the diocese, teach. Consequently there is friendly 
meeting of teachers, a taking of counsel, an interchange of ideas, 
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from which there results a broad sympathy and a i)lan of action 
that makes for the betterment of both departments. 

But the great bond of union, the organizing and systematizing 
power of the entire system, is the diocesan superintendent where 
such a person exists in fact, and not merely in name. Enjoying 
the confidence of the priests and teachers, supported by the 
strong arm of the Bishop, his power to organize both schools 
into a perfect system is limited only by his own ability and zeal. 
The marvelous progress made in perfecting the diocesan system 
of elementary and high schools in those dioceses where the super- 
intendent speaks with authority is an earnest of even greater de- 
velopment in the future. 

Close and intimate, indeed, are the relations, in many places of 
parish school and high school. Growing out of the elementary 
school and until recently absolutely identified with it, the central 
school is coming to be looked on by priests and people, teachers 
and pupils, as the crown of the entire system, the goal towards 
which the elementary pupils direct their energies. The diocesan 
superintendent equally responsible for the success of both, is in an 
excellent position to study the weaknesses of each department, 
devise remedies and coordinate both into one perfect system. 
Probably no more beneficial change has occurred in our educa- 
tional system than that which has turned the control of the higher 
schools from the channels of private and individual effort into 
the broader and deeper waters of diocesan administration. The 
high school is no longer a mere parochial activity, but a diocesan 
affair. This change is working wonders in the development of 
larger, better staffed and equipped, more efficient and more rep- 
resentative Catholic secondary schools, 

RELATION TO CATHOLIC COLLEGES 

'If we are to be consistent in our teaching that Catholic edu- 
cation is of one piece from kindergarten to college and univer- 
sity, a better understanding, than now exists, must be established 
between the diocesan high schools and the Catholic college. 
Though the past quarter of a century has witnessed a notable 
growth in union and sympathy of these two educational institu- 
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tions, much remains to be done in bringing them closer together. In 
the beginning of the Catholic high school movement there were op- 
position and even open antagonism on the part of many Catholic 
colleges towards the new idea. Should any doubt this a mere 
cursory perusal of the proceedings of this association for the 
first fifteen years will convince them of its truth. Not a few 
college men saw in the new institution a rival to the preparatory 
departments of the Catholic college. It is but fair to record, 
however, that among the college representatives there were some 
who clearly visioned the future, who saw in the high school 
great possibilities for the development of our colleges, and im- 
bued with these ideas worked feverishly for the multiplication 
of these new institutions. 

The prophecies of these far-seeing Catholic educators are now 
being fulfilled. Catholic colleges are being forced to abandon their 
preparatory schools to make room for the vast a- my of applicants, 
the majority of whom are graduates of Catholic high schools. 
From National Catholic Welfare Council survey for the scholastic 
year 1925-26, we learn that of the 25,107 graduates of Catholic 
high schools, 13,254 continue4 their education, 8,375 of these 
entering college and 4>9^ enrolling in normal, business and pro- 
fessional schools. In the same study we are told that 132 Cath- 
olic colleges reported for the same year 10,317 students, of whom 
6,169 came from Catholic high schools. Thus 59.8 per cent of 
the students in Catholic colleges came from Catholic high schools ; 
but when we compare the number of Catholic high school gradu- 
ates in college with the number of those going on to college the 
percentage is much higher. 

I do not think that Catholic colleges any longer need fear 
that the graduates of Catholic high schools will prefer the 
secular college. The principals and teachers in our secondary 
schools are every bit as much interested in Catholic high school 
graduates going to Catholic colleges as are the college representa- 
tives themselves. • While Catholic colleges can do much more 
than they are at present to cement this friendly relationship, by 
creating scholarships, by visiting the high schools occasionally 
and addressing the students; they can be of even greater as- 
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sistance to the development of Catholic secondary education by 
sympathetically laboring with the high school in the reorganization 
of the curriculum. Every year sees more and more high school 
graduates entering college. As regards these, at least, there is 
room for greater coordination and systematic development of the 
courses of study. 

As the knowledge gained by the superintendent from a study 
of the high school enables him to perfect the work of the grade 
school, so could the Catholic high school benefit greatly by the 
wisdom and experience of the Catholic college. One of the many 
problems facing Catholic high schools just now is teacher short- 
age. Where are we to obtain teachers for the schools that so rap- 
idly are coming into being? 

If we cannot adequately care for present needs, wliat will we 
do in the future to meet the demands ? The Catholic high schools 
for girls are in a more fortunate position than those for boys, 
but even here we face the danger of robbing the grade schools 
to supply teachers for the high schools. Moreover in very many 
cases, the elementary teachers are not equipped immediately to 
take over high school work and we can, because of the tremendous 
demands, scarcely spare them for the time necessary to obtain 
such training. 

But the boys’ high schools must suffer most. The vocations to 
the Brotherhoods do not keep pace with those to the Sisterhoods. 
This for the most part is responsible for our acceptance of co- 
education and for the emplo3nnent of lay teachers in ever-increas- 
ing numbers. 

In the 1926 survey of the National Catholic Welfare Council 
the Catholic high schools reported 13,242 teachers, of whom 
11,386 were Religious and 1,856 lay. Between 1924 and 1926 
there was an increase of 23.5 per cent in lay teachers compared 
with only 9.3 per cent increase in Religious teachers. These 
statistics do not unearth any new truth ; they simply confirm what 
is every day becoming more eyident, namely, that unless vocations 
are greatly multiplied, the employment of lay teachers must be- 
come even more general in the futuie. This is certainly a prob- 
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lem which merits careful study as the efficiency of our schools 
is particularly affected by the solution arrived at. 

When only a few lay teachers were needed to meet the needs 
of the high school, we were in a position to obtain competent 
teachers at salaries that were not forbidding ; but with their em- 
ployment on a large scale must arise many problems bristling 
with difficulties. Time will not permit my examining them, but 
I could call attention to one of them. We all realize that the 
employment of lay teachers in large numbers will be an ex- 
pensive undertaking. We may not, however, advert to their in- 
stability and lack of real interest in the work of education. This 
is not true, of course, in the case of all, but it is unquestionably 
true of very many lay teachers. 

Lay teachers in our schools ought to be good, practical Catholics, 
properly equipped for the vrork, graduates of colleges with a 
special training in pedagogy, and willing to make some pecuniary 
sacrifices through love of the cause. Instead of applicants, thus 
properly trained, we are more likely to meet college graduates, 
without any ambition or definite aim in life, with little knowledge 
of teaching and less love for it, with no desire to improve, seek- 
ing a bare means of livelihood, while trying to make up their 
minds, what they are going to do. Most of them, who develop 
into really good teachers, after their novitiate in the Catholic high 
school seek more lucrative positions in the public school system. 
Thus our high schools are in danger of becoming mere training 
schools for public high school teachers. Time and time again 
in our meetings the need of more vocations for the teaching 
Communities has been stressed. The need was never as great 
as it is to-day. Our system of schools, built at’ such tremendous 
sacrifices, absolutely depends on this need being met. What we, 
who are in the work, realize vividly, must be brought in no un- 
certain manner to the attention of our spiritual shepherds whose 
love for Catholic education is unquestioned and who alone are 
able to help us. Whilst we deplore the scarcity of vocations, 
we cannot but rejoice at the heroic efforts being made by our 
Religious teachers to prepare themselves properly for their sacred 
calling. After school hours, on Saturdays, during vacation time, 
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they are utilizing every moment the better to fit themselves for 
their work. Their noble example is a source of encouragement 
and an inspiration to all who have at heart the advancement and 
improvement of Catholic education. 
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When we consider that the ultimate end and reason for exist- 
ing of the student is the service of the Almighty and the salvation 
of his soul, we ’must conclude that the subject which deals directly 
with his attaining the vision of that Almighty Being, with saving 
his soul, is by far the most important among all the subjects in 
the curriculum. All grant that we need formal classes in religion, 
where the student will acquire an intellectual knowledge of his 
faith and a burning love of its practice, and that no classes in the 
school are more important than these, 

ATTITUDE 

What is wrong with the teaching of religion in secondary 
schools ? That something is wrong, the writer of this paper feels 
convinced. In college, we obtain the products of the high school 
religion course, the effects — and from their attitude toward re- 
ligion, their indifference to the subject, the’ writer has concluded 
that something has been wrong. Many of the students entering 
college have no interest w^hatever in the subject, would omit it 
from their schedules altogether if they could, and must almost 
be driven to class even after assignments have been made. Sec- 
ondly, a number of teachers of Freshman religion with whom 
the question was discussed have expressed the opinion that the 
students are not nearly well enough informed, when one considers 
the hours which have been devoted to the subject in the secondary 
school course. 

This lack of interest and lack of information prompted the 
writer to investigate in order to learn their causes and discover 
requisite remedies, if possible. 

( 222 ) 
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The reason for the attitude of the students can be located, not 
so much in the carelessness of the students as in the neglect of 
the subject by presidents, principals and faculty. From recent 
conversations with students, and from a questionnaire answered 
by a couple of hundred graduates of Catholic high schools from 
about 100 different schools, now college students or seminarians, 
the mind of the students on this point was discovered. It was — 
that the subject had been neglected in the secondary’ school 
course, that it had often been considered unimportant by the 
faculty. About two-thirds of those who answered the question- 
naire answered that in their opinion the subject had been neg- 
lected in their high schools. 

We say that religion is the most important of the subjects, that 
it is much more essential to the student that he know and practice 
his religion than that he learn the latest discoveries and perform 
the most recent experiments, — ^but then we turn about in our 
actions and treat it, not only not as the most important, but often 
as the least important. Our actions speak louder than our words 
to our students. They notice. They observe. Hence their atti- 
tude. They do not manifest the interest in the class because the 
faculty does not. Note this answer to the questionnaire as to 
the number of periods of religion a week. Answer — ^‘*One a 
week — ^45 minutes — ^postponed or skipped in favor of other 
classes deemed more important, such as economics'.” Another 
'student stated that he considered religion taught ‘Svorse than” 
the other subjects and the reason was — , “considered unimportant 
by all the teachers. Other subjects more important”. A number 
of similar answers occurred. One stated of the attitude toward 
religion, “Looked upon as a necessary evil, to be avoided if pos- 
sible”. 

We shall try to consider some circumstances affecting the teach- 
ing of religion. 

SUBJECT-MATTER 

Is it not true that often the subject-matter of our religion 
classes is dry as dust — ^mere mechanical recitation of abstract 
questions and answers without their application to the lives of 
the students? As presented, the matter is often the same as 
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has been covered in the parochial school. No application is made 
at times, either because the teacher seemingly does not realize the 
value of that practice or because it is easier and safer and less 
subject to error to stay with the book and avoid application. 
“Not practical”, “Grammar school stuff”, said some of the stu- 
dents of the matter. The great plea of the students on the ques- 
tionnaire was — “Make the subject modern” — treat of modern 
matters” — “make it practical” — “discuss topics of the day”. 
Seemingly this is not being done. So the students affirmed. The 
second great plea, similar to the first, was to prepare the students 
to go forth equipped to discuss their religion intelligently and 
able to answer the ordinary non-Catholic objections to the 
Church’s doctrine and practice. 

It would seem that the course in secondary school religion 
should be complete in itself and fit for the world, and not presume 
further instruction for the students in the Catholic college. It 
seems as if some high schools presume further instruction in col- 
lege. According to the National Catholic Welfare Council 
pamphlet on Catholic education, only 35 - 5 % of our boys and girls 
who graduate from Catholic high schools (and only 24% of the 
girls) continue their education by going to college. This indicates 
that perhaps a little over 30% of our boys and girls continue 
to a Catholic college and receive further instruction in religion. 
(Generally religious instruction is not imparted in normal, busi- 
ness, and professional schools.) This signifies that about 70% 
of the Catholic high school graduates receive no further instruc- 
tion in their religion. So it would seem tliat, in a way accom- 
modated to the high school mind, the whole field of religion 
should be covered, including moral and dogmatic subjects with 
apologetics, Church history, and Bible study, since some knowl- 
edge of these is essential for a Catholic apostle in the world. 

CLASSES 

In regard to classes, is it not true that the students who have 
attended parochial schools for eight years and have had one-half 
hour religion a day, five days a week, are placed in the same class 
with students who know little or nothing of their religion, who 
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may have attended Sunday school once a week, or may never 
have attended any classes ? Of course the work is too simple and 
uninteresting for the one class and too deep and mysterious for 
the other. In some schools, in case of conflict, the student is 
placed in any religion class of any grade for which he has a 
period open. We would not place a Freshman in 3rd or 4th 
English, or in 3rd or 4th Latin or Science. Yet we do not mind 
locating a Freshman in a 3rd or 4th religion dass. All this im- 
pedes efficient work and good results. 

METHOD 

Is it not true that the method we use is often the old Chinese 
method of learning by rote — definitions and definitions, with, little 
real understanding or application, definitions containing words 
too difficult and often unintdligible to the students? We have dis- 
carded this method largely in our other subjects and demand a 
dear, intelligent grasp of the matter. Not so with religion, how- 
ever. We still ding to formalities, often being satisfied if the 
student by mere mechanical memory can redte the definition with- 
out understanding the terms employed. Would it not be better 
to deal almost exclusively with simple words, imparting to the 
students a real understanding of the matter, even though they 
might be somewhat indegant or even crude on the form. Surdy 
it would enhance the interest of the study and lead to a greater 
comprehension of the subject. 

The instruction in religion is often given by Sisters for one- 
half hour each morning with a lecture once a week by a priest. 
It would seem better to teach rdigion in regular formal dasses, 
in periods of the same length of time as the other subjects, 
three-fourths of an hour or an hour as the practice may be. 
Frequently when the priest holds his class in religion, the whole 
school or perhaps half of the school is present, seemingly too 
many ; and often no quizzes or examinations are held on the mat- 
ter covered. Might not the students condude that if the subject 
is so important, an examination should follow for assurance that 
the matter has been learned and assimilated? Students of high 
school age are often influenced greatly by grades and marks, and 
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if a priest holds a class in religion, conducts no examination, and 
gives no marks, often the interest of many of the students will 
lag or even depart altogether. 

STANDARD OF WORK 

Another feature of our teaching religion which indicates our 
consideration of its unimportance is the fact that so few fail in the 
religion class. Nearly every one who answered the questionnaire 
affirmed that the number of failures was less in the religion class 
than in the other subjects. As one said, “No one ever heartl of 
anyone flunking religion.” This means that nearly any kind of 
work suffices for the religion class, although we demand high 
standards for Latin, English, Geometry, and the rest. Before 
they begin some religion classes, students are quite sure that physi- 
cal presence is about all that is necessary for a passing grade. Of 
course the preceding practice leads to the genesis of the indifferent 
attitude, whereas a strict accounting and the requiring of a high 
standard of excellence, would tend to create interest in the sub- 
ject and augment its importance in the student’s mind. 

TEACHERS 

If religion is the most important subject we have, we should 
reasonably place our very best teachers in charge of the religion 
classes. Now, do we? It seems that sometimes the very poorest 
are assigned, the idea prevailing that whereas not everybody can 
teach science or mathematics, anybody can teach religion. 

Again, whereas frequently only the one subject is assigned to 
the teacher of science or mathematics, or to the teacher of the 
classics, thus giving opportunity for specialization, seldom do 
we find a professor who teaches religion and nothing else. The 
religion class is just added on to a schedule often already over- 
crowded. One Sister informed me that the Sisters often had to 
omit the preparation for the religion class just because they had 
so many other subjects for which they had to prepare. The 
writer believes that the teacher of religion in every secondary 
school, unless unique conditions prevail, should always be a priest. 
By the teaching on the part of the priest is meant not occasional 
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lecturing but the formal conducting of the classes. Just as priests 
constitute the faculty in many of our high schools, prep seminaries, 
and colleges, so they would constitute the faculty for the subject 
of religion even in high schools not conducted by priests. Should 
not this most important subject be taught by a specialist, by one 
who has often had an eight year course in the subject in high 
school and college and then has pursued four years of post-grad- 
uate work in a seminary ; whose lifework is the direct preaching 
and teaching and exemplifying of that subject and who is fitted to 
impart the Catholic doctrine, relying not merely on the theory of 
the book but also on his daily contact with the Church s practice? 
We should not pass over that specialist until all our efforts to 
secure him have proved unavailing. It is his subject, his work — 
to teach Christ's doctrine. 

If we are to discuss with the students tlie modem, practical 
problems and topics of the day and to answer the questions dis- 
turbing their minds, it seems imperative that the teacher be a 
priest. To answer latest difficulties encountered, to solve the 
problems brought up by the students, cannot be done by even a 
very careful preparation for that day’s class. Remote preparation 
is necessary. General knowledge of Catholic doctrine is required. 
Knowledge of canon law, Church history and the theologies 
is a requisite for the adequate and satisfactory treatment of the 
subject. One without the remote preparation cannot be saying 
too often, “I shall inform you later," or "I shall look that up” 
or something similar, otherwise the confidence of the students 
will depart and the asking of questions will cease; and on the 
other hand, one cannot dare impart doubtful information, lest 
error be contained in the answers. It is difficult for a priest to 
discuss the modern problems and to answer the latest objection 
and to reply to the questions of even students of high school age. 
For others it is many times more difficult. 

More of the college men and seminarians who answered the 
questionnaire had been taught religion by Sisters than had been 
taught by priests or Brothers. Often they had been taught by 
Sisters in co-ed classes. We can readily understand why the prac- 
tical points in a boy's life were not discussed, how they could not 
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well be discussed without compromising the teacher. Yet the Sis- 
ters taught the boys in nearly half of the cases. The students 
themselves suggested the separation of the sexes for the religion 
class as a help. 

The answers to the questionnaire indicated that in some cases 
la)nnen taught the religion classes. The writer of this paper 
knows a school in which the priests teach chemistry, mathematics, 
languages, and practically every other subject, and in which lay- 
men are teaching some of the religion classes. There can be little 
doubt in the minds of the students of that school which subjects 
are considered the most important by the faculty. Why laymen, 
little equipped in religion, should teach that subject, and priests, 
very well-instructed, should teach science, mathematics and the 
rest, is quite a problem to solve, if religion is really considered 
the most important subject of the curriculum. 

The final reason and one of the most important for advocating 
priests as teachers of religion is the grave danger of error in the 
doctrine imparted. We know that no amount of sanctity will 
compensate for intellectual knowledge in the teaching of religion. 
The responsibility to teach the exact truth is enormous and seem- 
ingly able to be borne by none but specialists in the subject. The 
writer recalls cases in college classes in which students affirmed 
that they had been taught doctrines in high school, which de facto 
are untrue. On one occasion, after affirming in a religion class 
that those receiving Holy Commimion should swallow the Host 
as soon as they reasonably can, and that the Lord is present only 
as long as the species perdure or are present, one young man, a 
junior or senior, raised his hand and affirmed that he had been 
taught a different practice, that a Sister had instructed him years 
before that one should retain the Host in one’s mouth as long as 
possible before swallowing It. So for many years of his life, 
he had been trying to dissolve the Host in his mouth before 
swallowing It. The thought in his mind that perhaps he had not 
been receiving Communion at all, was indeed terrifying. Assur- 
ance on the part of the .writer that very probably the appearances 
always remained in each reception of his, seemed to reassure 
him, yet he may often have wondered. Surely this teaching was 
a calamity. Cases have been met of erroneous teaching in regard 
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lo the heinousness of cursing and swearing, lying, taking God’s 
Name in vain, gambling, some seemingly thinking 5 iat rigidity and 
sanctity are veiy- closely connected and not realizing that over- 
strictness of doctrine sometimes leads to unholiness of life just 
because of violations of erroneous consciences. So, securing the 
priests for teaching religion minimizes the clangers of e ror in 
doctrine. 

That priests should teach the religion in high school is the de- 
sire, if not the injunction, of the Church. Canon 1373. § 2 states : 
“Youths who attend the secondary or higher schools should be 
given fuller instruction in religion, and the local (Ordinaries should 
see to it that this instruction is given by zealous and learned 
priests.” (Italics inserted.) 

When the suggestion is made that the priests conduct the re- 
ligion classes in the secondary schools, some believe the proposal 
idealistic and not possible of attainment, since the priests could 
not be secured. It might be stated first of all that the writer is 
considering what might solve the problem of the teaching of re- 
ligion, even if that solution in every case is not available due to 
prevailing circumstances. Secondly, he thinks priests could be 
obtained to teach each of the four grades, two or three periods 
a week, preferably three. If he were the only teacher in a small 
school, that would be eight or twelve periods a week. The writer 
spoke to a few Diocesan Superintendents of Schools in Eastern 
Dioceses and each was of the opinion that priests could be ob- 
tained to teach in all the Catholic high schools. In one diocese, 
the Superintendent stated that already this idea was being carried 
out, and that as far as he knew the. religion in every Catholic 
Academy was being taught by a priest; and furthermore, that 
this was the desire of his Bishop. Another Superintendent stated 
that his Bishop had formally announced to his priests in confer- 
ence that they were responsible for the teaching of religion and 
urged them to instruct not merely in the high schools but even in 
the parochial schools. So the suggestion does not seem im- 
practical. 

If the high school is not a parochial academy, it would seem that 
the priests who are members of die faculty should be offered 
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considerable recompense for their time and energy by the school 
authorities as professors of the most important subject. This 
would tend to impress the importance of the class and would 
create another obligation over and above that intrinsic to the work. 
Many priests already teaching religion in other schools, many 
zealous young assistants, many young pastors of small country 
parishes not far from the city not overburdened with work, would 
probably feel honored to be asked to teach and would accept the 
duty as an outlet to their zeal. If the Right Reverend Bishop 
or the Superintendent of Schools should be approached for 
priests to teach the religion classes, he would probably secure 
them. All this would largely solve the problem of the professor, 
and with it, the whole problem of the teaching of religion. 

PRINCIPALS 

Finally, deeper than any of the reasons already alleged for the 
indifference and lack of interest aforementioned is this one — that 
those in authority, the principals and the presidents, have neglected 
tliis subject. It seems at times tliat on the one hand we are too 
mindful of regents’ counts and too interested in city and state 
credits, and on the other hand too forgetful of the strictly Catholic 
subject. Often, English and mathematics and science have i)retty 
much crowded religion out of the .picture. Often the best teachers 
and the best periods and the best of everything are given to the 
subjects carr3dng State examinations, whereas anything is good 
enough for religion — ^because the State bothers litstle or notliing 
about that subject. The assignment of the bes.t teachers first to 
the subjects having State examinations and then merely ''tacking 
on” a religion class, or assigning the religion classes to weak 
teachers, affects not only the pupils but the teachers as well. They 
are necessarily influenced adversely and note the position of unim- 
portance given the subject by those in charge. 

What effect has a failure in religion class, a rare occurrence, on 
the student’s graduation? Often, no effect. In almost half the 
schools mentioned in the questionnaire, four years’ work in religion 
was not required for graduation. One needed four years of Eng- 
lish, three or four years of Latin, and so with the other subjects. 
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but no amount of religion was absolutely required. How can we 
convince the students that religion is more important than Eng- 
lish or Latin? 

The present writer studied four years in a Catholic college and 
had merely one period of religion a week, for one year. During 
three years, no religion class was had. Conflicts were responsible 
for this — nevertheless there was no requirement for religion. 
Even the one hour was not required. !Many hours of chemistr}% 
physics, English, and history were demanded, — ^but not one of 
religion. 

So, what is wrong with the teaching of religion? 

1. The matter is not practical, not that in which the students 

are interested. 

2. The methods are antique. 

3. The teachers generally are not specialists, often are in- 

efficient. 

4. A high standard of excellence in class is not required. 

5. Principals and faculty do not grant to the subject its im- 

portant place in the curriculum, do not care enough 
about the subject — ^and as a result, the students don’t 
care. 

Finally, it is thought, to put it positively, that if the subject- 
matter should be modern and practical, and be taught with ap- 
proved pedagogical methods, by priests who would demand a 
high degree of proficiency in the subject, in classes properly 
graded and not overcrowded, with four years of religion as an 
absolute requisite for graduation, considerable would be done to 
improve the teaching of the subject and to cause students to 
realize the now-hidden truth — that religion is the most important 
subject in the Catholic secondary school curriculum. 

DISCUSSION 

Brother Ephrem, C. S. C.; M. A.: The excellent paper just pre- 
sented by Father Garcia leaves little room for discussion regarding the 
existence of certain defects in the teaching of religiwi in secondary schools. 
From evidence of lack of interest and lack of information in religious 
matters among college Freshmen he goes back to the high school to seek 
the causes. Then in a constructive way he proposes at least six remedies: 
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(1) Religion must be given its proper place in the curriculum. (2) The 
subject-'inatter must be made more attractive. (3) There must be homo* 
geneous grouping. (4) Examinations should mean something. (5) The 
best teachers should be assigned to the religion classes. (6) Religion 
should be taught by priests, because they are best qualified by training and 
profession to teach it 

Now I can readily subscribe to all that Father Garcia advocates, but 
I do not think it is probable that we can secure very many priests to become 
reg^ar teachers of religion in our high schools. And though concurring 
in the remedies for the defects he has considered, I am convinced that 
there are still other defects and other remedies. Consequently, I believe 
that the best way I can contribute to this discussion is to give my opinions 
from the viewpoint of one in service, looking out rather than lookmg in. 

Observation shows us that there are a great many Catholic young men 
and young women who do not practice their religion. We might expect 
such a result from those who did not have a Catholic training in youth, 
but we must admit that among the number are many who did have a 
Cathc^ic training in youth and were taught catechism daily. Quite natu- 
rally we come to ask ourselves, What is wrong with our teaching of re- 
ligion? Religious instruction is usually given under three headings: 
knowledge of belief or dogma^ knowledge of conduct or morals, and 
knowledge of worship or the means of grace. Theology determines the con- 
tent of the Catholic religion, but there is still much room left for dis- 
cussion regarding the selection, the arrangement and the presentation of 
the course of religion in our secmidary schools. As teachers our chief 
concern should be presentation. I believe that much of our failure in the 
teaching of religion should be attributed to our neglect to plan and motivate 
the knowledge we wish to impart It is not fair for us to lay all the blame 
on the text-bodcs, though there is no doubt we have very poor ones. Be- 
fore we can place an objective before our students we must first have 
one ourselves. Our objective in the religion courses should be to lead our 
students to do what is right Our instruction must appeal to the will and 
the emotions as well as to the intellect We must emphasize the doing 
of what is right as well as the knowing of what is right. It seems to 
me wc have emphasized theoretical religion to the neglect of practical re- 
ligion. The theoretical is necessary, but our aim is not complete unless 
we endeavor to add practice to theory. As a rule catechisms contain but 
the theory of religion. It is the business of the teacher to show the practical 
application. 

In order to leam how to teach religion we may well study the method 
of Christ He b^an with nature, the things God created, and from a con- 
templation of God's works He led men to contemplate God. The lilies 
in the field, the sparrows on the housetop direct our thoughts to God. 
The parables of Christ are simple and direct, free from the abstract and 
philosophical Christ makes religion a quality of the heart and of the 
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will, not a mere burden of the memory or a plaything of the intellect. His 
road to heaven is love of God and love of man. With the younger children 
especially, we must curb our tendency to intellectualism and adhere to the 
simplicity of Christ’s method in teaching religicMi. We must go slowly 
in abolishing the angels’ harps and the heaven children are -wont to create 
above the stars. In our maturity we are in danger of explaining away the 
imagery that keeps the good and simple-minded close to God. 

Our Lord’s plan of teaching was followed by the Apostles and the early 
Christians. They were doers of the law and not hearers only. Religicm 
was taught by conversation, sermons and lectures. The miracle plays with 
their vivid religion lessons appealed to the emotions as well as to the intel- 
lect Under such a simple system Europe became Christianized- 

Then came the Renaissance. The movement was good but it had some 
evil consequences. It stressed intellectual attainments, and in so doing leaned 
to overmuch speculative philosophy. Reverence for God and man declined. 
The Protestant revolt or what is called the Reformation followed. Every- 
where religion was attacked and defended. A memorized or formal an- 
swer seemed to be the best argument to an objection. Catechisms were 
printed for the clergy, and before long the clergy produced little cate- 
chisms for the laity. This was a good thing in itself, but it brought with 
it a tendency to formalism. Catechisms grew and multiplied until there was 
danger of confusion. In order to systematize religious instruction Father 
Deharbe wrote his catechism in 1871. Since that time several other com- 
prehensive catechisms and manuals of religious instructicm have come into 
existence. They are all more or less “Manuals By a Seminary Professor.” 
We can rightly assume their soundness in theology, but I do not think we 
are radical if we say that most of these texts are poor from a pedagogical 
viewpoint Most of our high school teachers of religion are Brothers and 
Sisters. It is not their province to judge the theology of a book, but it is 
their province to judge the teachableness of a text-book in religion. It is 
necessary to know in order to teach, but the mere fact that one knows 
is no proof that one can teach. Teaching is something more than the mere 
telling of truths, and the writers of our catechisms have paid little 
attention to this. They have considered the science of theology without 
considering the art of teaching. And the teachers have been content to 
assign pages of the catechism just as it is and then test for information. 
They have neglected the living word and held up the lifeless page before the 
eyes of their students. In holy reverence for the text-book the arts of 
pedagogy are left outside the classroom door. The catechism asks and 
answers the questions in the classroom. We expect success by using such a 
method in religious instruction though we know that the same method 
applied to secular subjects would mean certain failure. In the June number 
of the Ecclesiastical Review, Father Sharp of Brooklyn says: “Child 
psychology must govern both our aims and our teaching methods. In 
other words the methods used so successfully in other branches for impart- 
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ing knowledge and developing skills and habits, must be used in the cate- 
chism class to impart religious knowledge and secure religious conduct.” 

Eight years ago Cardinal Gibbons wrote the preface to a handbook on 
the teaching of religion. Among other pertinent things he said: “Unfor- 
tunately many have come to look upon religion as a mere creed, a system 
of forms, a cold intellectual code. This faulty conception is due, at least 
in part, to our emphasis of theological conclusions, our zeal to propagate 
the dogmas of faith, thus making it appear that the intellectual is the all- 
important phase of religion.” This is a rather comprehensive answer to 
our question, What*s wrong with our teaching of religion? Our text- 
books are epitcMnes of theology, good only for those who know enough 
theology to be able to apply and explain it. One of two things must be 
done. Either all our teachers must study theology or else our theologians 
must write teachable texts. Religious knowledge should lead to religious 
action. As the author of the Imitation says, it is better to have compunc- 
tion than to know its definition. All instruction is but a means to an end. 
Our knowledge of God avails nothing if it does not blossom into service 
of God. We may spend days lecturing on the Holy Eucharist ; we may try 
to explain substance, accidents and prime matter, but our effort will be to 
little purpose unless the result is more frequent and reverential Holy 
Communion among our students. Theory is essential, but the theory must 
be attractive enough to lead to practice. 

The first step in improvement is to know we need improvement. The 
fact that all of us recognize the weaknesses in our religion text-books is 
a hopeful sign. Better books will come, books in which theological 
knowledge will be pedagogically presented. These, like the text-books 
in secular subjects, will motivate knowledge. Indeed I believe we already 
have a few books approaching this ideal. I shall take the liberty of men- 
tioning two text-books in high school religion that have appealed to me. 
“Your Religion” by Father Russell, seems to me an excellent text for 
high school students. This year four of our Brothers used it in the 
junior class, and both teadiers and students enjoyed the book. It leaves 
the beaten path of the formal catechism and shows us Christ as the main- 
spring of our lives and actions. The students, like the Apostles, walk 
with Him through the wheat fields, listen to His words and instinctively 
pledge loyalty to Him. They see Him walking towards them through nine- 
teen centuries of Christianity, and in living faith they, recognize Him in 
the tabernacle. They see His shadow in all lifers problems. They talk 
with Him as one they know, and living close to Him it is not probable 
that in later life they will reason themselves out of Friday abstinence 
and Sunday Mass. 

My second choice would be Father Cassilly*s, “Religion, Doctrine and 
Practice” It is a semi-catechism, a sort of transition between the old and 
the new plan of teaching religion. It is planned along the best pedagogical 
lines, and its explanations and applicatiems touch the daily lives of high 
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school students. It is written for American boys and girls, and this is 
important, for though the doctrines of religion are uni\ersal there must 
be some variation in application due to time and place. 

Text-books, however, are but tools. The most influential factor in teach 
ing is the teacher. Religion as a science involves theory and practice. 
The best pedagogical principles used in teaching secular subjects are also 
applicable to the leaching of religion. These are interest, assimilation and 
self -activity. In other words the student must go through the process of 
feeling, thinking and doing. The power to make moral decisions must come 
from within; the student who is compelled from \^*ithout will have only the 
religion of expediency. Most teachers can drive students but few teachers 
can lead them. Only those who can lead them make good teachers of 
religion. Modem high school teaching is departmental. Each teaches what 
he knows and what he was trained to teach. The same should be true of 
our teachers of religion. In addition to knowledge the teacher must have 
character and personality. An intelligent, deep faith radiating through a 
cheerful disposition should be a qualification of every teacher of religion. 
There should be a lively and pleasant spirit in the classroom. Some 
teachers of religion fail because they talk too much, some because they 
can’t explain, and others because they explain things out of existence. 
Some fail because they have no sense of humor; others fail because they 
try to be funny. And all fail who do not endeavor to correlate classroom 
religion with actual life. 

A zealous and intelligent teacher reads the signs of the times and influ- 
ences his students accordingly. He does not fail to go to the lives of the 
saints, to the Holy Scriptures, to the Catholic press for matter appropriate 
for his class in religion. Social life to-day is not what it was twenty-five 
years ago, and it is the life of to-day that our students are living. We 
must meet what is and not waste time deploring the loss of what is past. 
The common sins of youth are lying, dishemesty and immorality. New 
ways of committing these sins call for new safeguards. In our holy seclu- 
sion we are in danger of looking upon our students as postulants or novices. 
It is difficult to lead to good by repression; oiur task must be to substitute 
desirable interests for our students. Religion mtist be more positive than 
negative. We shall do more good by moving away a little from the “don’ts” 
and teaching something positive about good citizenship and good company. 
At the end of a happy and useful life Maurice Francis Egan could say, 
‘T am not so much worried about the evil I have done as I am about the 
good I have left undone.” 

Mudi has been said and written against the little catechism with its 
formal questions and answers. There are sane who would do away with 
all formal catechism and memory work. Now I think this would be a 
serious mistake. What we have must be modified rather than abolished. 
Some definitiais must be memorized. We must know some prayers, the 
Commandments, Sacraments and similar essentials. There must be some 
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know that our Freshman teachers find their entrance classes from the 
grades at least satisfactorily trained in religion. But I also know that 
seminary professors are ill-content with the young collegian’s stock in 
religion, and I do not doubt that many Bishops and scholarly old pastors 
find young clerics who are beginning to take parish work rather weak in 
liturgy, canon law, dogma and even moral! Isn’t Father Garcia perhaps 
expecting too much? The fact that Father Garcia seems to think that our 
teaching Sisters and Brothers are unfit for the teaching of religion in our 
high schools because their pupils do not know enough to answer objections or 
be free from error in smne of their answers, rather tends to confirm me in 
the opinion that Father expects our high school graduates to be young theo- 
logians. How much apologetical, theoretical religion— that seems to be the 
issue, the ability to ansvrer objectimis — do you think that the average four 
year high school student can acquire? Grant the student four years of 
high school, that is 190 days a year, with a half-hour course in religion 
each day during his first and second years and three half-hour periods 
each week during his third and fourth years, how much theoretical and 
practical religion is the graduate to possess? We can hardly expect the 
high school graduate to give perfectly satisfactory answers to questions 
on dogma, evolution, marriage, and sociology that a college graduate or a 
seminarian can hardly do justice to. I maintain that our young people 
are getting as much religious information in the hours allotted for the 
study of religion in our Catholic high schools as they are gathering his- 
torical, literary or scientific knowledge in the same time. Besides, they arc 
getting deep, practical, livable convictions which will never show in paper 
tests nor even in quizzes. The increase of information of the graduate 
from our high school over what he had as a graduate of the eighth grade 
is surely as high in religion as it is in, say, English or mathematics. 

Having received Father Garcia’s paper only two days ago, I did not 
have time to thoroughly investigate his indictment of the principals and 
faculties of the high schools. A questionnaire recently sent out by our 
own Inspector to all high school students in the establishments of tlie 
Brothers of Mary of the Western Province cemtained the following ques- 
tiem: “What subject of your high school course do you like best?” Ex- 
cept for the sciences, subjects that were entirely new to the boys, Religicm 
was by far the outstanding choice. As to the practical results of our 
teaching of religion at the McBride High School in St. Louis, we could 
not hope for better results, and practical results are the best criterion by 
which to judge whether or not the students are interested. We have an 
enrollment of over 700 students, coming from ninety-eight dty parishes. 
More than 500 of them became Knights of the Blessed Sacrament since 
the beginning of the season of Lent and have been weekly Communicants 
since then. An average of 135 of them received Holy Communion every 
day during the season of Lent and during the memth of May and the 
first seventeen days of June. Twenty-one boys of the school spoke to 
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me personally and expressed their desire of entering the diocesan seminar\' 
or some Religious communilj'. Each day during the past three months 
records have been kept of the spiritual bouquets of Communions and 
Masses and prayers in preparation for the Eurharislic Congress and our 
700 students have offered over 10,000 flowerettes each month. Indifference 
on the part of principal and faculty could hardly produce such effects. 

Father Garcia is most emphatic when he states that priests alone are cap- 
able of teaching religion safely and thoroughly. I grant that the ideal teacher 
of religion in our high school would be the priest who is well up in all the 
subjects of religious inquiry as well as a good pedagogue and disciplin- 
arian, just as the best teacher of French or Latin or history would be the 
specialist in those fields who is a bom teacher and loves the routine of the 
classroom. But where are the priests? At the Third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore somebody proposed to have a priest assist the Bishop at every 
Mass. Bishop Spalding answered the proposal with: “If you have so 
many priests running around loose over here in the East, send them out West 
where we have more important, crying parish needs to attend to.” Grant the 
priests, yet every priest is not ipso facto a teacher vrho will be a success 
with high school boys and girls. Our priests have not the time to prepare 
Christian Doctrine and Church history courses systematically. Funerals, 
wedding Masses, sick calls, and other parish duties, seem to have a tendency 
to come just at the time when the priest is to be in the classroom for his 
religious instruction. This, at least, is the verdict of all Brothers and Sis- 
ters whom I have occasion to consult. I have this word from an S. T. D. : 
“The best professor in religion I ever had including seminary professors, was 
a priest. My two worst professors in religion were likewise priests and both 
were learned men. I also had wonderful Sister and Brother teachers of 
religion. I owe it to their practical teaching that I am a priest.” Just recent- 
ly a noted Jesuit publicly admitted that the very best teacher of religion he 
ever had was a Brother. Countless priests and Bishops have frequently re- 
marked that it was due to the practical religious instruction of the good 
Sisters and Brothers that they were induced to follow the call to the higher 
life. 

If Brothers and Sisters in their convent life training cannot learn enough 
religion to teach successfully otu: young Americans from fourteen to 
twenty years of age, then it is time to “take the keys to Rome.” Take 
away the teaching of religion from the Brothers and Sisters and there win 
be no need for them further to exist except to make possible the securing 
of teachers at a very low salary. Our Brothers and Sisters are qualiffed 
to teach religion if they are qualified to teach anything. Our own Founder, 
Father Chaminade, made it obligatory for every Brother of his Society 
during his whole lifetime to devote one full hour eadi day during the vaca- 
tion time to the direct study of religion, and an hour each Sunday of the 
year and all this in addition to the required daily preparation of the religious 
instruction. Other teadiing Orders have similar rules. Our Brothers and 
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Sisters have their students’ religious welfare at heart, and our boys and girls 
know that and trust them accordingly. Confidence, personal confidence, is 
the main asset in successful religious teaching. Our Brothers and Sisters 
have this confidence of their charges. If only priests are capable of properly 
instructing our high school students then the lay apostolate all over the 
world is a move in the wrong direction. 

I heartily agree with Father Garcia’s demand for interesting, practical 
up-to-date methods of teaching religion. New text-books arc becoming 
available and Brothers and Sisters are the first to welcome such improve- 
ments. If there has been any lack of interest on the part of students or 
of Brothers or Sisters, the blame can readily be placed on the inadequate 
tools with which the latter have been obliged to work during the past ten or 
fifteen years. Most of the texts in use in the high schools up to this 
time have been nothing more than compendiums of theology from the 
pens of seminary professors — books that would serve admirably in the 
seminary, hut not in modem Catholic high schools. 

In conclusion, allow me to say that where there has been a lade of in- 
terest in the teaching of religion, there will assuredly be a revival just as 
9ooa as Father Garcia’s paper reaches the delinquents. 
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I. THE CHARACTER MEASUREMENT MOVEMENT 

In the wake of the intelligence testing movement which has 
claimed the attention of education in recent years there has 
followed another which in point of interest and importance 
promises to eclipse the study of intelligence. For nearly twenty 
years — ^but particularly during the last decade — ^investigators, ex- 
perimenters, research workers interested in selecting and train- 
ing others have been at work trying to analyze, to define, to 
label those elements which constitute character, and which make 
for success or failure in life. This accomplished, their efforts 
are further directed to discover the presence and extent of these 
traits in the individual by means of various testing and measur- 
ing devices. This is done with a view to proper selection in life, 
to improvement of vocational and educational guidance, or to 
diagnostic character training as the case may be. 

The movement is one which commands keen interest, not 
simply because it is a comparatively new procedure, nor yet be- 
cause it brings us nearer the objective of the general intdligence 
quest, but because it has to do with a problem far surpassing 
in importance the purely intellectual one — a problem which is 
the crux of real education; namely, character training. Its pro- 
ponents would thoroughly understand and scientifically measure 
character itself. A daring adventure this, and one which, we 
shall see. offers some possibilities in character discrimination and 
training, while at the same time it is attended with hazards and 
potential pitfalls for the unwary. 

( 241 ) 
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II WHAT IS CHARACTER? 

Before proceeding to examine and evaluate the methods ad- 
vanced by Science for character measurement we may well ask 
what is implied in the proper concept of character. The question 
is pertinent because surely we need to have a uniform under- 
standing of the nature and the manifestation of that which we 
attempt to measure. From a survey of the definitions found 
in current educational literature, we infer that character is a 
gp’oup of tendencies or habits acquired through the influence 
of environment, the exerdse of free will, and the Divine as- 
sistance, springing from and influenced by a basic group of 
inherited native tendencies — the original endowment or temper- 
ament. Neither intellect, emotional attitude, nor will alone con- 
stitutes character; rather it is an amalgam of these, presenting 
the threefold aspect — ^the cognitive (knowing) which results in 
intellectual habits or understandings, the affective (feeling) 
which results in emotional habits or attitudes, and the cona- 
tive (doing) which results in volitional habits or conduct. In 
its limited connotation character applies only to acquired moral 
habits; in its broader sense — the one adopted in this paper — 
character is the sum total of the acquired dispositions of an 
individual expressed in conduct. Personality, a still larger term 
than character, properly refers to the sum of the native dispo- 
sitions (temperament) and the acquired dispositions (character) 
united in one individual — the person — and revealed overtly in 
conduct. 

Ill CAN CHARACTER BE MEASURED? 

Assuming thajt we can reach a uniform understanding of 
the concept of character, it is in order to inquire. Can character 
be measured? Assuredly it can, because the very perception of 
a difference in character implies a crude form of measurement. 
Do we not frequently say, as a matter of fact, that John has 
a better character than William, or that Robert is much im- 
proved in character, or again, that Henry is lacking in char- 
acter ? Humanity clings to the belief that character can be read 
and measured, and for practical purposes, this faith is justified. 
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The answer to the original query must be qualified, however, 
when we think of accuracy of measurement. Obviously there 
are serious difficulties that obstruct the way of precise measure- 
ment. Character is complex and elusive in its nature; it pre- 
sents variable factors — intellectual, emotional and volitional — 
which prevent anything like mathematical .precision. Above 
all, there is the supremely spiritual element of free will w'hich 
defies measurement. By this mysterious power an individual 
may break through his habit and give the lie to any character- 
istic mode of behavior; aided by supernatural grace he may 
scale the heights of perfection, or, lacking this aid, walk the 
way that leads to perdition. Again, man is resourceful, and 
may surprise on occasion; he may make efforts with telling ef- 
fect; he may fail, try again, and eventually succeed — ^all of 
which point to the obstacles that lie in the path of scientific 
character measurement, and to the absurdity of such a thing 
as an exact character formula. A qualified generalization based 
on evidence from external conduct — but a precise compu- 
tation of human character — ^never. 

IV SCIENTIFIC measurement: (A) RATING SCALES 

After we have reached accord as to the notion of character 
and have satisfied ourselves that character yields to approxi- 
mate evaluation at least, it is interesting to examine the methods 
advanced in the attempt at scientific measurement. These 
methods naturally fall into three classes: (i) those that are 
dependent on the judgment of associates of the individual rated; 
(2) those that rely on some form of self-estimate or question- 
naire; and (3) those that infer character directly from the ob- 
jective action of the individual tested. In other words, there 
are rating scales, questionnaire methods, and, finally, conduct 
tests purporting to give more objective measurement. 

Of the methods used to measure character and personality on 
a scientific basis, the first, at least in point lof time, is the rating 
scale. A simple conduct scale consists of a straight unbroken 
line the ends of which represent the extremes of a trait, the 
central point on the line represents the average, and so on through 
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the varying degrees of a given trait. A rater registers his 
judgment by placing a check or cross on the line in such a 
position that it indicates the relative amount of the trait he 
judges a subject to possess. In the improved form — ^the Graphic 
Rating Scale — phrases descriptive of the relative extent of the 
trait are so arranged below the scale line that judgment may be 
indicated by checking the phrase that best describes the individual. 

Rating Scales have been subjected to much adverse criticism, 
partly because of the subjective element that necessarily entered 
into rating, and partly because of investigations which, showed 
that scores obtained with rating scales were unreliable and mis- 
leading. Unfortunately human judgment is fallible, and to date 
we have no trustworthy standards with which to correlate and 
correct it. It should be noted that in recent years there has 
been a promising improvement in character-rating technique, and 
high coefficients of reliability are more frequently reported. To 
attain maximum efficiency with rating scales, we are advised 
that certain conditions must be fulfilled. Chief among these 
are the following: (i) those who attempt rating should be 
skilled in the technique; (2) they should be well enough ac- 
quainted with the individual rated to pass reasonably accurate 
judgment, and (3) the final score should be based on at least 
three independent ratings. 

(B) QUESTIONNAIRE METHODS 

The questionnaire method of character rating has been called 
into use frequently to reduce the unreliability of subjective judg- 
ments. For example, in one of the tests the examinee is asked : 
How many times have you been so angry at a person that you 
could not forgive him? Do you ever imagine that people are talk- 
ing behind your back? Are you easily embarrassed? Evidently 
the responses to a number of such questions, granted that they 
are accurately given — and there's the rub — will indicate positively 
or negatively strength of temper, liability to suspicion, and tend- 
ency to sensitiveness. In another well-known questionnaire 
which aims to identify emotional, mental, and nervous instability, 
a series of questions like the following are asked : Do you like to 
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play with other children? Are yon afraid of water? Are 
you afraid of the dark?. Do you ever cry out in your sleep? 
Are your feelings often hurt so badly that you cry? Does it 
make you uneasy to sit in a small room with the door shut? 
By this means too, assuming again that the answers are hon- 
estly given, much may be learned of the emotional life of the 
child. 

In general, we maj'’ offer this criticism of the questionnaire 
method. It is not, strictly speaking, a valid measure of char- 
acter, since it does not assure us of the existence or the extent 
of individual character traits. Its utility is confined to assem- 
bling helpful information such as the moral knowledge or the 
emotional attitude of those questioned. These data in conjunc- 
tion with the results from other rating or testing appliances are 
valuable, of course, in reaching more accurate character estimates. 

The efficiency of the questionnaire as a measuring instrument 
will depend largely on the way it is constructed. If an indi- 
vidual is asked directly whether he is ambitious, loyal, truthful, 
or what not, we have good reason to ignore the reliability; the 
best results are secured when an indirect form of questioning 
is used — ^when the answers are based on what an individual ac- 
tually does, rather than on what qualities he has, or on what 
he should do in a given situation. 

Withal the questionnaire savors too much of self-rating, to 
inspire great confidence in its findings. We have no assurance 
that a pupil always understands what he attempts to answer, 
nor granting that he does grasp the meaning, that he wishes to 
answer correctly. Moreover, the personal nature of many of 
the questions must set up inhibitions in the mind of a subject; 
and there is always the possibility of evasive answers — ^‘Mefence 
reactions” so common and so handy to human nature when a 
good impression is the thing. 

(C) OBJECTIVE TESTS 

Experimenters in the psychology of character have made heroic 
efforts to create objective methods of measurement. They have 
had recourse to strategic examinations, handwriting schemes, and 
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Other bizarre devices — all intended to test character by bringing 
into play directly some specific character trait, rather than by 
less direct inference. Thus Voelker arranged to test honesty 
by placing his subject in situations where cheating was possible. 
Downey tested pupils for will-temperament traits largely by re- 
sorting to handwriting exercises. Fernald sought a measure 
of will power by noting the time an individual could stand on 
his toes; Moore and Gilliland attempted to correlate aggres- 
siveness with the ability of a subject to do certain mental ex- 
ercises while keeping his eyes fixed on an examiner. 

The Voelker Test, constructed with a view to secure an ob- 
jective measure of trustworthiness is typical of the conduct or 
performance tests. The novel feature of such a test is that it 
goes beyond the informational stage of measurement and places 
the subject in actual life situations where his conduct is ob- 
served and rated. In each of the tests that comprise the Voelker 
battery, the subject is offered the opportunity to register some 
form of dishonesty, such as cheating in examinations, accepting 
credit not due him, keeping overchange. These and similar life 
situations are provided; there is opportunity for wrong-doing, 
and dishonesty is rewarded by personal gain. The Voelker test, 
which has furnished the basis for many adaptations in character 
testing, has certain distinct advantages. It is decidedly better 
than the informational method; it is objective, and the score 
is a record of actual behavior. We may grant further that the 
score will be strongly indicative of honesty or dishonesty, never- 
theless, the test is not without notable shortcomings. Tlie pro- 
cedure tests conduct only in a limited number of controlled sit- 
uations ; and the element of “testwiseness” which, of course, 
would destroy the validity of the test, is apt to be present, 
especially since the administration of such tests is likely to set 
up an artificial atmosphere in the school. 

Of more consequence, perhaps, than these objections is the 
ethical question involved in the administration of the tests. There 
are those who contend that any procedure that motivates un- 
desirable behavior is to be condemned. Tests of the Voelker 
type, they believe, needlessly expose a subject to temptation and 
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the wrongdoing that might follow', be the matter never so slight 
and the end never so sacred, is not to be invited. If die prin- 
ciple involved in testing honesty in this way were given wide 
application, they maintain, evil consequences would certainl}' 
follow. With equal show of reason others maintain that the 
tests in question only ‘'provide an occasion’’ for dishonesty. The 
procedure is not intrinsically wrong; no positive influence in the 
direction of evil is exerted, and the principle is limited in appli- 
cation to a controlled situation. The tests are thought of as a 
form of examination, nothing more; and the reasons for re- 
sorting to such means are weighty enough to admit of their 
proper use. 

One of the best known character tests is the Will-Tempera- 
ment Test devised by Downey. This test is based on the as- 
sumption that character will reveal itself in certain selected 
forms of motor activity. Handwriting is chosen in most of 
the tests of the Downey group as the means best suited to 
reflect characteristic behavior. Experimentally, handwriting has 
proved a hopeful means, and it has this advantage: reactions 
may be recorded in permanent form. Apart from any in- 
trinsic worth of the test, it is interesting to workers in the field 
on account of the stimulation it has given to research of the 
kind. 

The Downey test is one of the most ingenious and, by all 
odds, the most interesting in the field. It is probably the most 
comprehensive, attempting as it does to obtain objective norms 
for at least twelve traits covering a fairly wide range of char- 
acter. The test presents several praiseworthy and promising 
features but it also gives cause for some measure of unfavor- 
able criticism. For example, the terms used to designate the 
various traits are not clearly nor uniformly understood. The 
validity of the test is questioned on the ground that the ideal 
testing condition — a natural uncontrolled response from a natural 
uncontrolled situation — is not necessarily fulfilled. In other 
words, it is doubtful if favorable reaction in writing exercises 
correlates to any appreciable extent with actual behavior. The 
most serious objection to the test, however, is based on the fact 
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that with few exceptions the correlations reported in experi- 
mental studies are either low or negligible. It is apparent, there- 
fore, that the Downey Will-Temperament Test, while offering 
some aid in evaluating human traits, and promising much 
through further revision and research, has not attained that 
degree of perfection where it can be commended as a good 
character test. 

V. EVALUATION OF THE METHODS OF MEASUREMENT 

Assuredly character measuring devices are still primitive and, 
consequently, not ivholly reliable. Rating scalJes are helpful 
instruments; they are doubtless better than snapi judgments and 
hasty personal estimates, but they are still too subjective to be 
of great value from a truly scientific point of view. In recent 
years some progress has been made in scaling behavior through 
improved construction in scales, and particularly through a more 
exacting technique in rating. Where questionnaires are con- 
structed with a view to elicit honest and intelligent responses, 
they tend to reveal knowledge of morally or socially approved 
modes of conduct as well as the presence of emotional or nervous 
disorders in the subject. Questionnaires, however, are danger- 
ously dependent on good will and proper language comprehen- 
sion on the part of subjects examined. 

The best character tests to date fall short of the requirements 
of a good standard test. Many so-called objective tests give 
evidence of social or moral judgment rather than a valid measure 
of character, and since an3rthing like exact correlation between 
knowing and doing lias not been established, such tests are of 
limited value in character study. Correct knowledge, it is true, 
is a good omen, but it is no guarantee of correct behavior for 
“we sometimes see the better course and approve, but follow 
the worse.” For the most part, character test reactions are those 
of schoolroom environment and their transfer value is still a 
problem for research. In other words, we do not know with 
any degree of certitude whether a good score on a character 
test or on a battery of character tests is indicative of approved 
conduct in the ordinary routine of life. 
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The validity of any test depends on the constancy of all con- 
ditions except a single variable, but it would seem impossible 
to control or determine the degree of temptation or the motiva- 
tion which may sway the subject who takes a character test. 
Again, in every normal group there are highly intelligent indi- 
viduals whose native ingenuity or fidelity in following directions 
will result in more favorable responses than their less gifted 
brothers. 

Analysis of the scientific measures in character study shows 
that they involve the measurement of specific traits. Thus one 
infers that science regards the presence of desirable traits as 
an index of good character. But valid character measurement 
presupposes tests for these traits — ^at least for those that have 
been identified as fundamental — ^and while many isolated tests 
and experimental studies have been published, little thought has 
been given to classification with a view to a general estimate of 
character. Comprehensive tests are few, and as a consequence, 
there is the temptation to generalize on scanty evidence. 

A single test may not properly be taken as a reliable index 
of a particular trait because a slight change in the situation 
may call forth a wholly diflferent response. Before it can be 
properly identified, a trait must be present as a general charac- 
teristic not simply as an occasional reaction. In any case, the 
tests measure actual performance — ^the static element in charac- 
ter is not computed. To paraphrase what some one has said 
of intelligence, we measure certain operations and infer charac- 
ter. The inference, to be valid, is straitened by many and rig- 
orous conditions; such as, the constancy of testing conditions, 
the number and circumstances of observed reactions, and the 
proper interpretation of these reactions. 

It is evident from what has been said of the testing technique 
that little work of a convincing nature has been done in the field 
of character measurement ; we are still groping our way through 
unexplored territory. We have hardly grasped the concept of 
character. No doubt this is because of the complexity of its 
elements, the uncertainty of human motives, and the variety of 
human action. There is the spiritual dement to deal with ; there 
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are free will and supernatural grace, which entirely baffle man’s 
analytic and predictive powers. Variable factors in the human 
character prevent measurement with an3^ing like mathematical 
exactitude. Research will doubtless enable us to peer further 
into the mazes of character, but we shall always find ourselves 
approaching perfect understanding and control as a limit. “The 
globe has been circumnavigated but no man has,” writes a Scotch 
essayist; “you may survey a kingdom and note the result in 
maps, but all the savants in the world could not produce a relia- 
ble map of the poorest human personality.” 

In the measurement of character, judicious approximation is 
the best we can hope for. At its best, this approximation will 
be valuable as an aid in rectif3dng subjective judgment, in in- 
dicating ability for position in life, and in detecting extremes of 
conduct with a view to remedial treatment. While we must 
safeguard the doctrine of the spirituality of the soul and the 
freedom of the will, and while we fully realize the limitations of 
character measurement, we should welcome and encourage re- 
search in this noble field of character; we should appreciate the 
progress already made, and we should avail ourselves of all the 
legitimate means science offers for the development of worthy 
character. 


DISCUSSION 

Re7. James A. W. Reeves, Ph. D., S. T. D. : Broker Matthew has given 
a comprdiensive statement on character measurement. Character is the very 
significant aspect of any individual life. It is essential in all social evaluation. 

Current literature on character and its measurement evinces two op- 
posed points of view. One view regards character measurement as un- 
necessary and all attempts at it to date as inadequate if not spurious. Char- 
acter, they say, is neither a tmitary trait nor a complex of integrated traits. 
In this view character is pretty much a matter of specific habit formation. 
That has meaning for educational theory and practice. The school shall aim 
to lead the pupil toward a wise selection of habits, particularly toward such 
habits as are socially useful and approved. 

The other view appears to regard the case more hopefully. The paper 
under discussion has sketched that view. Definite disadvantages, however, 
confront one in devising character tests. Psychology has not yet framed a 
clear-cut conception of character and of personality. It has .caught merely 
workable “hunches”. Perhaps the technician in devising tests does not re- 
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quire clear conceptions of these i*ems or aspects of the self, much less 
definitions. He surely demands for his task the notion of “trait”. But he 
will experience difficulty in dealing with that notion. 

Many behavior items termed traits are not comparable. Some of them 
are amorphous. Now the weakness of many character measures is trace- 
able to confusion prevailing in the analysis and definition of traits, to the 
question too of what is the existential unit of personality. Here a little more 
thinking of the tough kind is necessary. Psychology cannot be sure 
that happy guesses that worked well in the development of intelli- 
gence testing will be duplicated in the development of character tests and 
scales. Binet's theory, like that of some of his contemporaries, was uni- 
focal. His technique did not square with that theory. It appears that histori- 
cally the approach to character measurement has followed conceptions quite 
analogous to existing theories on the nature of intelligence or the efficiency 
of mental performance in general 

Tests of character so far devised have been framed along three lines. 
There are tests of ethical information and discrimination built around hypo- 
thetical situations. These reveal, for example, how honest one can be, not 
how honest one really is, nor the specific ways in which one is honest. 
Others are built about represented situations, performances in laboratory and 
classroom. A score registered on tests of this kind has little practical sig- 
nificance. Aside from the fact that the individual is constantly changing, 
that a systemic condition is a weighty factor in character responses, 
that character development pursues a line the limits of which are defined 
only in terms of type, no scale on the market pretends to offer anything like 
a random sampling of moral situations and moral issues. Finally there are 
tests that employ life situations. There are none too many of them. Their 
technique is doubtful in the case of gifted persons. Certainly these may peer 
through the mask. Most of the materials for character testing have been 
developed at the high school and college levels. Few of them have been 
thoroughly standardized. Practically the rating scales are open to two weak- 
nesses ; the self-rating scale may furnish only a self-conceit index ; observa- 
tional scales may give only the results of the halo effect, the halo index. 
The future of character and personality scaling rests largely with genetic 
and clinical psychology. 

Rjev. Edward L. Harrison, C. M.: First of all I wish to congratulate 
Brother Matthew on his able paper. He has certainly given us a valuable 
account of the work done in the field of objective character measurement and 
a particularly valuable evaluation of that work and its possibilities. There 
can be no doubt of the wide interest that is being displayed at the present 
time in problems of personnel especially in institutions of college grade. 
In the development of these departments of personal guidance the colleges 
for women were quite a distance ahead of all others. Personnel departments 
flourish at Bryn Mawr, Radcliff, Goucher, Sweet Briar and Barnard. Vas- 
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sar has four full time physicians, a consultant in mental hygiene, and a 
director in euthenics. Smith makes available the skill of a psychiatrist To- 
day personnel procedure is in full swing in such alert and critical colleges 
as Har\’ard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, Pennsylvania, Brown, and Cornell. 
At Dartmouth consultations with a psychiatrist are possible at any time, 
Yale recently received three hundred thousand dollars from the late Charles 
Ludington for a department of personnel study. Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., recently granted twenty thousand dollars a year for three years to a 
group of representatives of colleges of the American 'Council of Education 
for research work in personnel. One of the stated purposes of this plan is 
to develop objective and useful measurements of character. It can easily be 
seen that the paper of Brother Matthew dealt with a topic that is thoroughly 
practical for the consideration of all in this meeting since there can be no 
doubt that personnel work will soon be a part of secondary school procedure 
and with this work will come the problems of character diagnosis and 
measurement as the first step toward understanding and progress. Already 
secondary schools find themselves called upon to fill in quite detailed ques- 
tionnaires concerning characteristic dispositions of students who have ap- 
plied for college entrance. The same is true in many instances when applica- 
tion has been made for employment As both colleges and business houses 
keep careful record of the trustworthiness of accrediting agencies of all 
kinds and, moreover, since a great deal of time may elapse and many 
changes of staff and administration be made between the dates of a student's 
attendance and the request for character information, it becomes necessary 
to make complete character scores a part of the permanent record of every 
pupil. I know from my own experience as a collegiate registrar that there 
have been moments of no small embarrassment because requests for character 
information of a detailed nature have come from other institutions and from 
business firms about students of whom my office files held no record whatso- 
ever except the usual scholastic one. 

There can be no doubt that the problem of measuring character is a 
difficult one, a very difficult one. Brother Matthew has admirably stated it 
*s “a daring adventure which offers some possibilities, but attended with 
hazards and pitfalls for the unwarsr”. Character issues out of a general 
mental disposition made constant by conscious behavior according to the 
imperative of high moral ideals. It is largely volitional, of course, but not 
wholly so. There is more in the freest act than the creative fiat of the will. 
There is involved the integrity of musde, of nerves, and, supremely impor- 
tant, of central nervous system; there are involved all those psychological 
mechanisms that enter into human conduct and make behavior in the prac- 
tical affairs of life at once a labyrinth of bewildering complexity and the 
vast field of psycho-pathological study. Brother Matthew has pointed out 
how utterly impossible it must be to chart precisely all these forces or to 
mrasure any resultant with mathematical certitude. Everyone must agree 
with him. It is true that the professor of psychology at the University of 
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Wyoming, June E. Downey, constructed a scale for the measurement of 
volitional types. A graph, located by ordinates purporting to correspond to 
a measurement of various characteristics such as tenacit}*, assurance, accur- 
acy, flexibility, resistance, speed of decision, speed of movement, freedom 
from inertia, motor impulsion, has been called a ■will profile by Miss Downey 
who asserted that an individual known to judges has been identified by them 
from his profile even when it was mingled with a group of different pro- 
files. Another verj* competent authority finds himself in agreement with 
Brother Matthew when he says, *Tt is quite likely that the will profile tests 
measure something. It is very difficult, however, to say just what they do 
measure or what is their value once the "will profile has been obtained. 
It is, however, an encouraging commencement, and it is to be hoped that 
some day psychology may have a test of volitional ability”. Most as- 
suredly it still remains a consummation devoutly to be wished. This same 
criticism may be applied to eveiy attempt to measure character with any 
degree of mathematical exactitude. We cannot weigh imponderables. We 
cannot scale impalpables. The quantities that enter into character are quanti- 
ties incommensurable. 

In the practical work of personnel, however, character is sometimes 
looked upon for purposes of measurement or of comparison as a bundle of 
very definite traits. In collegiate records these traits are usually scored by 
professors that have close personal contact with the individual to be rated. 
In the report on a personnel system for the Sheffield Scientific School of 
Yale University a plan was definitely outlined which -v^^as designed to lead 
to the recognition and development of character and personality through es- 
timates or ratings of personal qualities. The rating was recommended to 
fall in one of five notations: Average, noticeably above, noticeably below, 
exceptionally high, exceptionally low. The qualities rated were to be: Ap- 
pearance and address, Mental keenness, Openipindedness, Accuracy, Ability 
to work systematically, Attitude or Spirit, Initiative, Ability to express him- 
self clearly. Industry, Self-reliance, Courtesy, Leadership, Sense of respon- 
sibility, Congenial personality, Esteem in which he is held. Now this ques- 
tionnaire, free wholly from all pretense to mathematical precision or to in- 
volved laboratory procedure, is calculated to be some measure of a man as 
a desirable student and as an asset to human society. The advantages and 
benefits of this system of measurement may be summarized as follows: 

a) Impresses upon faculty and students alike the importance of 
character and personality as well as of scholarship. Encourages 
students who may not attain high grades in their studies but who, 
nevertheless, possess other important qualifications for success in 
life; influences members of the faculty to value students more 
nearly at their true worth. 

b) Encourages self-analysis on the part of the student; provides an 
incentive and a guide for self-improvement; may be helpful in 
determining the field of work for which the student is best fitted. 
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c) Ai<Is the achoc»I in determining questions pertaining to discipline, 
to special privileges, and to a student’s real standing in school. 

d) Helijs in answering proper inquiries concerning students and in 
placing them in positions for which they are best qualified. 

Professor Allport in his Social Psychology says : “Recognition of a cer- 
tain trait as a personal ideal leads to its acquisition. One acquires the 
characteristic because he is a good judge of it and of himself. On the other 
hand, in the lack of reccjgnition of an undesirable trait in one's self there 
is no drive to remove it.” If this is so the Yale plan of measurement is 
not without its practical usefulness no matter how free it may be from 
laboratory technique. Character measurement should lead to character 
improvement. But this perhaps is too large a hope. Knowledge is not 
virtue. Of this we ma\' be sure, whatever progress may come through 
measuring efforts, Religion will forever remain the most powerful factor 
in the creation and formation of character since it alone supplies a kritarchy 
of moral ideals that can reach down and coerce the soul. 



THE PURPOSE AND CONTENT OF HIGH SCHOOL 

ALGEBRA 


SISTER M. PAULINE, il. A., SISTER OF ST. JOSEFIl, 
AQUINAS INSTITUTE. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


In an address delivered before the ^lathematics Conference at 
Teachers College, Summer Session, 1927, it was stated that 
educators are generally agreed that the importance of a subject 
in the curriculum may be measured by its contribution to : 

(a) Direct self-preservation; 

(b) Indirect self-preser\"ation or the earning of a living: 

(c) Social efficiency and citizenship; 

(d) The pleasure of the individual; 

(e) A general understanding of and an insight into eco- 
nomic, social and cosmic forces, and problems whose 
mastery is necessary for the continuing of human 
progress. 

The speaker then proceeded to demonstrate that while mathe- 
matics is valuable in the earning of a living, it also helps in the 
attainment of this object by interpreting the economic environ- 
ment into which the student will be placed on leaving school or 
college; that it is of powerful assistance in building a reliable 
philosophy, and that, to those who specialize in it, mathematics 
leads to the purest and most exalted pleasure of which we human 
beings are capable. ‘Thus,"’ he concludes, “do we find that 
mathematics is valuable in all five categories which we have 
chosen.” 

In The Mathematics Teacher^ April, 1928, is found the fol- 
lowing paragraph from the Introduction to Reflective Thinking: 
“The relations with which the mathematician deals seem to be a 
part of the very foundation of the world we live in, so that we 
have discovered that, if any proposition that holds true of experi- 

( 255 ) 
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ence is elaborated in accordance witli the rules of mathematics, 
the conclusions thereupon reached will also hold of experience. 
This fact about our universe, and the additional fact that the 
quantitative methods of mathematics admit of the utmost accuracy 
and precision of formulation, explain why this science is so funda- 
mental. It does seem to be true that the more highly developed 
a science becomes and the more knowledge we gain about the re- 
lations between its object, the more its beliefs tend to fall into 
mathematical methods. So true is it that a science is successful 
just in so far as it is able to formulate its beliefs mathematically, 
that many men have naturally come to think that in mathematics 
is to be found the exemplar of all true knowledge.” 

Thus far we have been directing our attention to the value of 
mathematics in general ; let us now leave this vast realm and enter 
the more limited field of algebra, of elementary algebra in fact, 
since this paper has for its' mission a brief summary of the pur- 
pose and content of a first course in algebra. 

In view of the fact that a one-year course in algebra, commonly 
referred to as elementary algebra, is considered a prerequisite to 
any of the more advanced courses in high school mathematics; 
and since it is fruitless for a college or university student to begin 
his mathematical studies until he has been thoroughly drilled in 
these advanced high school courses, all that eminent educators 
have predicated of mathematics may be predicated without quali- 
fication of this basic subject, elementary algebra. 

However, we shall become more specific and consider what 
purpose is to be achieved in a course in elementary algebra: what 
should be the content of such a course. 

Elementary algebra should develop the ability to grasp, to in- 
terpret, and to master problem situations that are of frequent 
occurrence in life; it should communicate to the student an in- 
sight into the processes which form the basis of the great con- 
structive achievements in the world of engineering, astronomy, 
navigation and physical science; it should maintain and increase 
skill in the fundamental operations of arithmetic ; it should develop 
an understanding of and skill in the use of literal and directed 
numbers; it should provide an elemental introduction to the 
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concept of function j it should cultivate a degree of power in the 
use of the ordinary tools of problem solving — ^the formula, the 
graph, the equation, together with the essential technique ; finally, 
elementary algebra should promote habits of accuracy, neatness 
and order and of the appreciation of logical continuity and 
thought. 

The question of the purpose of elementary algebra does not 
furnish the opportunities of discussion which are afforded by 
the query, ‘'What should be the content of this course ?” 

Teachers of mathematics and, I might add, any educators who 
have dwelt reflectively on the subject, are agreed that the equation 
in its various forms is the end of all algebra study and that all 
instruction in this field should be directed primarily toward the 
securing to the students of an added power in the solution of 
equations. But, when we turn to a consideration of the work 
to be included in a one-year algebra course, we find a problem 
confronting us because there is at the present time no other course 
in the high school curriculum about whose content a greater va- 
riety, a wider range of opinion is advanced. 

I believe elementary algebra should begin with simple formulae 
followed by a study of simple bar, circle, and broken line statis- 
tical graphs. Then should follow the fundamental operations 
in which rapidity and accuracy ought to be secured. These opera- 
tions should include directed numbers which have already been 
introduced in the study of graphs. Then in turn should be taught 
factoring, fractions, ratio and proportion, linear equations in- 
cluding fractions, graphs of linear equations, systems of linear 
equations with graphs of the same, arithmetical and algebraic 
square root, radicals, quadratic equations and systems of quad- 
ratics, including one linear and one quadratic equation. Wher- 
ever a topic may be enlivened by the introduction of historical 
refeicnce, it is well to do this. Throughout the entire course a 
check should be required if the solution permits one. 

Problems should hold a prominent place all the way, and it 
should be the teacher’s care to provide such problems as keep 
pace with the progress of the abstract processes. Both oral and 
written problems should be supplied. If the sole purpose of the 
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problem is to emphasize the thought operation, it is a time-saving 
to resort to oral problems, since many of these can be solved in 
the time consumed in the solution of one which requires the use 
of pencil and paper. Not only are oral problems valuable in 
establishing right habits of mathematical thought, but they serve 
as an easy means of preparing the mind for the new presentation. 

Both the oral and the written problems should in a large 
measure be genuine, real; that is, they should present to the 
student actual situations which may occur in his own experience, 
including household problems, problems of general interest, oc- 
cupational or industrial problems, group problems, project prob- 
lems, check problems, and even incomplete problems which chil- 
dren gladly complete in a variety of ways. Nothing proves more 
effective in stimulating interest in problems than, under proper 
guidance, allowing the children to present problems of their own 
invention, problems in their own experience, for class solution. 
This imparts a new view of number relations, leads to a greater 
comprehension, a 6rmer grasp, a wider application and a secure 
mastery of the various types of problems already studied. 

The number of so-termed puzzle problems might be reduced, 
but as in these the embryonic mathematician finds his chief 
appeal to the love of thought for thought’s sake, even the puzzles 
should not be quite eliminated. 

All the cases of factoring including the factor theorem can be 
mastered by the high school Freshman; it seems unnecessary to 
qualify what limit should be set upon the number of terms in 
dividend, divisor, etc., since, the laws of signs and exponents 
known, the operations remain unchanged and the long examples 
serve to strengthen the student’s accuracy. This also holds true 
in the operations with fractions. In the solution of the complete 
quadratic one method alone need be taught, namely, the solution by 
formula. The more alert pupils will soon detect the possibility 
of solving many such equations by factoring; but since die for- 
mula must be taught before any progress is made in the theory 
of quadratics, I believe its place of introduction is where the 
quadratic is first studied. 

To recapitulate : The purpose of elementary algebra is to im- 
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part to the student facility in the manipulation of such equations 
as one meets in a one-year algebra course. The content of this 
course should be in every respect equal to the college-entrance re- 
quirements for a one-year course in algebra embracing all the 
topics up to and including the complete quadratic. Problems, 
-graphs, formulae, and equations should form a large part of the 
course, and a very slight amount of the history" of mathematics 
will aid in giving interest. 

We hear and read much about the difficulty, the well-nigh 
drudgery attendant alike upon the teaching and studying of mathe- 
matics. Such criticisms are almost without exception the prod- 
uct of educators who have never experienced the spirit of general 
interest and activity which is evident in the class of a real mathe- 
matics teacher. There the period begins with a djTiamic impulse 
which carries through to the sound of the next electric gong, when 
reluctantly, but with a conviction of attainment, the pupils leave 
what is to them the most interesting, the most satisfying hour of 
their school day. 

In conclusion let me say that, just as we study an epoch of 
history without expecting to remember all about it, but for the 
value of the experience, for the frame of mind it gives us and 
the knowledge of how the human race works out its problems; 
so we may take young people through the beginning course in 
algebra for the experience it gives them, for the attitude it creates, 
and for the knowledge of that side of human experience which we 
call mathematics. 

Note : In the collection of material for this paper, I have made 
use of several issues of the Mathematics Teacher, the Year- 
books of the National Council of ^Mathematics Teachers, Thorn- 
dyke’s Psychology of Algebra and the Report of the National 
Committee on the Reorganisation of Secondary Mathematics. 
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DISCUSSION 

Mr. Wiluam a. Luby: The paper you have just heard seems to me an 
excellent presentation of the subject it treats. In discussing it I shall 
quote approvingly certain passages that seem to me very important and de- 
serving of considerable additional emphasis. 

1. In stressing ‘*the formula, the graph, the equation, together with_ 
the essential technique” a very great deal of technical algebra is thus 
implied, the imperative need is teaching skill which will make the acquire- 
mait of algebraic technique attractive and stimulating. A class can become 
stale with excessive drill on factoring or fractions. Variety in the presen- 
tation is essential. The development of the requisite technique need not 
be a dull affair if resourcefulness on the part of the teacher is present. 
But essential technique is imperatively necessary if elementary algebra is 
to function when the use for it arises. 

2. The student should acquire "understanding of and skill in ihe 
use of literal numbers” and clearly perceive the generality of algebra. The 
algebraic fraction is general. Hence the fundamental operations applied to 
algebraic fractions is an important and distinct advance in generality over 
purely arithmetic work in fractions. 

Also the equations studied should have some with literal coefficients, a 
portion of which at least are binomial coefficients. Sufficient work should 
be given to insure readiness in the use of such equations. To further perfect 
the student’s knowledge of the generality of algebra practice with verbal 
problems involving general numbers is a necessity. All of this work, it must 
be understood will, for many in the class, be most effective and the results 
of greater permanence if carried out with many relatively short and easy 
exercises rather than with a few, longer and more difficult ones. 

3. “Then should follow the fundamental operations in which rapidity 
and accuracy ought to be secured.” Certain critics have put forward the 
idea that long division is a topic that might be eliminated. Some excellent 
teachers are trader the impression that "long division** is a process that 
might be omitted entirely without any serious consequences. On the contrary 
there are .excellent psychological grounds for real work in long division. 
Every teacher knows that it is relatively easy to master one thing at a 
time. Addition goes well as long as only addition is under way. So also 
for subtraction. Multiplication is more involved but the real test comes 
in long division where all four operations are carried out. A moment’s 
thought shows that here is the place where a real grip on the four funda- 
mental operations is obtained. 

A real mastery of fractiems also requires the development of the ability 
to carry out the work correctly when two, three or four operations are 
involved in the same problem. Complex fractiems do require two, three, or 
four of the fundamental processes, and practice with them develops the 
ability needed. Hence, if the four fundamental operations of algebra are 
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to function, practice in long division and complex fractions are when tsfisely 
used valuable aids to that end. 

4. ‘‘Both the oral and written problems should in a large measure be 
genuine, real.” It is quite possible that more papers have been read to 
groups of teachers on “practicar’ problems in mathematics than on any 
other one topic connected with the subject. Problems furnish higlily im- 
portant training in translating verbal statements into algebraic language. 
Surely every one will admit the need of training students to get from the 
printed page what it contains. Another reason for using such problems 
is to furnish a type of practice in the algebraic processes different frenn 
formal work. The list of really practical problems however is limited. 
Attempts to formulate such problems frequently fail in one or the other 
of three ways. Either, they are artificial and unreal, or thej' are trivial 
and do not fiurnish much real algebraic practice, or they are too difficult and 
involve concepts, imfamiliar to the student For these reasons we must 
usually be content with fewer really practical problems than we vrould 
like to have. 

5. “A very slight amount of the history of mathematics will aid in 
giving interest.” There are many points of contact with the history of 
mathematics which are of service. One will be mentioned. 

I have never found a class that 1 could not interest in the place system 
of the Hindu notation. The so-called “digit** problems furnish an excellent 
opening. We can make it clear that other scales are possible and consider 
numbers on the eight scale. A fine contrast of the Hindu with the Roman 
notation is possible. It is very illuminating to ask the pupils to carry out 
multiplication or any of the fundamental operations with numbers written 
in the Roman notation. 

6. “With a conviction of attainment the students leave what is to them 
the most interesting hour of the day.** Every competent teacher of math- 
ematics has found many of his pupils who in preparing his various lessons 
studies algebra first. The usual rule is to study fkst the subject liked best. 

One cause of the liking for algebra is its definiteness. The student 
usually knows when he has mastered the assignment This is probably 
truer in algebra than in any other subject For this reason many students 
not only leave the class but come to it with the “convictiem of attainment” 

7. “Ability to grasp, to interpret, and to master problems, situations, 
that are of frequent occurrence in life” and cites “the fields of engineering, 
astronomy, physics and chemistry as fields where these situations arise.** 

We live in the most scientific age the world has ever seen. Yet this 
fact is not reflected in the high school courses of study. We have well- 
nigh forgotten Spencer*s essay on “What Knowledge is most Worth.” 
Geology and astronomy have been practically eliminated from our high 
schools. A widespread requirement for graduation is one year of science 
This puts biology, physics, and chemistry on a competitive basis and all too 
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frequently that one is selected which promises to be the easiest. The re- 
sultant effect on the teaching each of these subjects is apparent. 

Actually a very large number of high school students should have 
the opportunity of using their algebra first in school in the subjects of 
astronomy, physics, and chemistry. A recent study of ninety high schools 
taken at random from the middle west showed that six-tenths of a year was 
the average requirement in science. This is less than four per cent of the 
total work of the course. The deficiency here emphasized is seen by educa- 
tors and lamented. (See Koos, American Secondary School, page 421, 
also Snedden What's Wrong With American Education, pages 327 and 
328). Were the three subjects named restored to their proper place in 
the curriculum algebra would find many important applications in the 
student's school w'ork itself. 

8. The questiem under discussion is closely related to curriculum mak- 
ing for w’hen we speak of the purpose of algebra we implicitly consider its 
place in the high school course of study. To plan a curriculum properly, 
broad traim'ng, experience, and common sense are still imperative require- 
ments. On page 8 of his preface to What's Wrong with American Educa- 
tion” Prof. Snedden has this pertinent remark: “Because the psychological 
and sociological sciences have developed as yet almost no reliable technical 
methods of determining the actual worth or values of particular amounts 
and kinds of education, we are still obliged to rely heavily upon our beliefs 
and our deductions from miscellaneous experience.” 

It is just possible that the difficulty complained of can never be removed, 
for a crucial and conclusive line of experiment is closed to us. For we 
may educate a person and send him through life and observe results. We 
can not, however, take the same person and eliminating the first education 
give him a different <Mie and send him through life again and thus com- 
pare the two types of education on the same person. Hence, experience, 
common sense and breadth of view are still paramount qualifications in 
those who plan our secondary school curricula and determine what subjects 
and how much of each shall functicMi therein, 

John S. O'Leary, O. S. A.: This paper on the purpose and 
content of high school algebra is an excellent summary of all that such 
a course should include. Furthermore, the mathematical mode of think- 
ing, the joy of wrestling with and the eager desire to master problems, all 
of which should characterize a pupil of this subject, would tend to be 
accomplished by the manner of teaching suggested in this paper. One point, 
however, mght well be stressed a little more. That point deals with the 
mentd attitude that beginners invariably have towards the subject of math- 
ematics in general, and algebra in particular. 

Mathematics, more than any other subject, is looked upon as a veri- 
table bug-bear. It is generally conceived that only those who are naturally 
gifted can mas er the subject. This erroneous idea is very detrimental 
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to the young pupil. The teacher should therefore strive to impress upon 
the mind of the pupil that the masteiy of mathematics does not demand a 
special native abilitj- — called a gift — but that normal talent alone suffices 
to master the prescribed courses in the subject. Furthermore there should 
be impressed upon the mind of the pupil that by reason of the very 
nature of algebra, symbols must be used in order to facilitate the work; that 
these sjmbols are no more strange than that a word should be written to 
convey', for example, the idea of a tree instead of a picture drawn of it. 
If this end is accomplished an algebraic equation will be like a sentence 
written in the native tongue. In conclusion, then, the pupil should be con- 
vinced that the study of algebra is not only a necessity for those who 
aspire to a scientific profession, but that to acquire the habit of logical 
thinking, concentration and perseverance in mental problems there is no 
better subject, and that these qualifications make for success in every career 
of life. 
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spread, something like music and painting and architecture, some- 
thing indeed like the Catholic Church which exists in every coun- 
try but which has a world interest and a world mission. 

Emphasis on this aspect of the matter will help to make and 
keep the stud}' of literature both alive and timely. Thanks to 
modem inventions and to modern conceptions of government, our 
age, to a greater extent than any age since the thirteenth century, 
is concerned with a worldwide ideal of humanity. We send finan- 
cial aid to the sufferers when there is an earthquake in Java or 
an eruption of Vesuvius ; we send out lone eagle aviators across 
the ocean and dispatch good will ambassadors to South America ; 
we follow with more than merely platonic sympathy the efforts 
of smaller nationalities to achieve independence ; we look forward, 
as Dante looked, as Tennyson looked, to some sort of a council 
of nations, a federation of the world; we recognize that in inter- 
national politics as in big business the ideal is not “every one for 
himself and the devil take care of the hindmost^’, but rather that 
the desired attitude is one of mutual cooperation, friendly rivalry, 
intelligent understanding and mutual support. Something of this 
attitude, it seems to me, should govern and animate the teaching 
of English literature. You cannot appreciate Chaucer if you do 
not recognize the French influence in his work ; you cannot evalu- 
ate Shakespeare if you ignore his heavy indebtedness to Italian 
books and writers ; you will be teaching nonsense and not New- 
man if you do not perceive the great Cardinal’s dependence on 
Cicero for style and on the Church Fathers for substance; you 
are only fussing with Alfred Noyes unless you trace much of his 
inspiration to German folk tales and to mediaeval legends of the 
saints. In short, the teacher of English literature should be able 
to say with the Latin dramatist, “Nothing that is human can be 
foreign to me”. 

Likewise should the Catholic teacher in the Catholic sdiool be 
able to say, “Nothing that is Catholic can be foreign to me”. One 
bad result of the perhaps necessary state of things whereby many 
of our teachers have studied in secular institutions is that they 
have learned to ignore many of the distinctly Catholic aspects of 
literary study. Some of them — again judging from text-books I 
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have seen — ^appear to assume that because England for some three 
centuries has been a prevailing Protestant nation English literature 
is Protestant too. They forget, if they ever knew, the existence 
and the implications of two important facts. One of these facts 
is that when a nation changes its religious faith it does not at 
the same time change its inbred and century-old habits of thought 
and emotion, that the Catholic element remained strong and 
even fruitful in English literature long after the days of Henry 
VIII and Elizabeth. And the other fact is that a writer may be 
a non-Catholic and even something of a bigot, and yet in his best 
moments bear striking artistic testimony to the gloiy of Catholic 
faith, the beauty of Catholic devotions, the enduring quality of 
Catholic truth. Let us recall Poe and Scott writing hymns in 
honor of the Blessed Virgin, Carlyle paying his eloquent tribute 
to the Catholicism of Dante, Macaulay making his vigorous pro- 
fes.sion of faith in the indefectibility of the Church, Ruskin ex- 
patiating on the Catholic spirit in the stones of Venice. 

Reflection upon the Catholic associations of English literature 
suggests another consideration. If some teachers go to one ex- 
treme by practically ignoring the Catholicism which exists in lit- 
erature, other teachers fall into the opposite error, namely, of 
trying to estimate the significance of a literary production solely 
on its religious content. Such well-meaning but lamentably short- 
sighted teachers make two mistakes; they minimize much real 
literature, and they exalt certain pieces of writing which are not 
literature at all. I defy anybody to point out any notable religious 
element, especially any Catholic element, in Kipling's Mandalay; 
yet the poem is real literature, the English classic of homesick- 
ness. On the other hand, English priests and Bishops have at 
times written piously and eflFectively on faith and morals and 
apologetics ; yet most of them have not produced literature. Un- 
fortunately we still have in places to cope with that peculiar state 
of mind which argues that if a poem or an essay has been writ- 
ten by a gentleman who buttons his collar at the back of his neck, 
it must perforce be a masterpiece of its kind. The plain fact is, 
of course, that while occasionally a cleric is a genuine literary 
artist, that is rather in spite of his clerical training than because 
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of it; that priestly duties and priestly ideals usually do not make 
for the habits of life, the experiences of life or the philosophy of 
life in which literary gifts most readily attain to fruition. So, if 
Cardinal Newman ranks high in English prose, Cardinal Man- 
ning does not; if, in our own days. Canon Earry has attained lit- 
erary distinction, that honor has not fallen to countless clerics 
who have written much and written well, but who have not con- 
tributed to literature. 

Now a word concerning method. A basic consideration here is 
the importance of having the pupils, at the very beginning of the 
course, see the object as a whole. How, in the name of pedagogy 
and common sense — two things by no means synonymous — can 
we expect satisfactory results if we begin a year’s study of Eng- 
lish literature with Beowulf and Caedmon? Years ago a distin- 
guished American writer and teacher, Dr. Conde B. Fallen, ex- 
pressed the conviction that the right way to teach English litera- 
ture is to teach it backwards. There is more wisdom in his belief 
than appears at first sight. Though it may not be practicable 
to begin with the writers of the present day and finish the course 
in the Old English Period, we can at least give, at the beginning 
of the year, a birdseye view of the subject— the subject of English 
literature and the subject of literature in general; and the best 
way to give that birdseye view is to start with Chesterton and 
Shaw, slip back to the nineteenth century, draw the contrast be- 
tween Romanticism and the eighteenth century Qassicism, gaze a 
moment upon the transitional figure of John Dryden, survey the 
Restoration poets, understand them better by trailing back to Mil- 
ton, and so on. Some such preliminary review — ^it might occupy 
one hour or two weeks— would serve to give the students some 
notion of what literature is all about. 

Method ! A\Tiat crimes have been committed in thy name ! Not 
long ago I had the pleasure, unaccomitably akin to pain, of ex- 
anuning a French text-book of literature wherein every writer, 
great or small, was accorded identical treatment. First, there was 
given the story of his life, usually a very dull story; then appeared 
a list of his works, with the dates of their composition and a des- 
sicated analysis of their subject-matter; after that came a one- 
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two-three record of the poor author s leading characteristics ; and 
finally, a summary of critical opinions regarding his literary sig- 
nificance. Much of the same cut and dried method seems to be 
the ideal of some teachers of English literature. Such a book and 
such a method may be helpful for cramming for examinations ; 
but both are wretched specimens of the teaching art, and botli 
will hardly conduce to a living presentation of literature as a liv- 
ing thing, not to speak of that kindling of the pupil’s interest with- 
out which the most scholarly and methodic teadiing is much ado 
about nothing. 

Method in the teaching of literature there must be, but not that 
Procrustean, mechanical method. The best method is to a large 
extent the seeming absence of method. Why begin the study of 
each writer according to a set and inflexible formula? In some 
cases we should begin with his life, for sometimes the man’s life 
is not only more important than his works but has had a direct 
influence thereon; in other cases, as with Shakespeare, we might 
well commence by trying to find out just why he is important; in 
yet other cases we do best by coming to grips with something that 
he has written or by reflecting on a statement concerning his value 
made by a reputable critic. Yet again, the best introduction to 
one writer is often a comparison with another w'riter — ^proceeding 
from the known to the unknown as the professors of pedagogy 
used to say. Neither gold medals nor parsley crowns are awarded 
to teachers of English literature, but were such guerdons to be 
conferred I for one would see that they went to the teachers whose 
methods were characterized by infinite variety. Life is fluid, 
spontaneous ; literature is not a thing of rigid classifications ; why 
should the vital teaching of literature be an exemphfication of 
formalism thrice formalized? 

Which suggests yet another consideration. Teaching that is not 
interesting is not teadiing. Yet where it is a question of being 
interesting, I know some learned university dons — not to speak 
of sundry high school instructors — ^who should be shot at sunrise. 
Interest does not lie in making things easy ; interest does not con- 
sist in giving the pupils what they want; interest does not inhere 
in vague impressionism or baby talk. But we make a subject in- 
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teresting when we induce our class to take hold of it with both 
hands and not let go until we tell them to. Specifically, in the 
teaching of literature there is interest when the pupils see authors 
as real men and books as living things ; when they get to arguing 
about books and authors; when they eagerly consult reference 
works, not to dig out dead and dry facts, but to find out more and 
yet more about men and books that appeal to them as more and 
yet more worth knowing ; when, especially, they invade the school 
library to dip into the masterpieces they have read about in their 
text-books or heard about from their instructors ; and when in their 
free time and on holidays they find more genuine fun in reading 
Shakespeare and Thackeray and Browning even, than they do in 
absorbing the mixed morals of the daily journal, the alleged funny 
weeklies and the trashy fiction that happens to be the vogue. Now 
to accomplish such results teaching must be interesting; that is, it 
must be the leaping of living enthusiasm from the soul of the 
teacher to the souls of the pupils; it must be like the grip of 

clasping hands, the flash of comprehending eyes ; not like the cut- 

ting off of a yard of calico or the ladling out of tepid and im- 
seasoned soup. 

Some teachers, generally the inexperienced or unduly diffident 
members of the profession, put their trust too unreservedly in 
what might be called pedagogical crutches. They want, all ready 
and standardized, an equipment of reviews and summaries, out- 
line diagrams and study graphs, topics for oral and written dis- 
cussion and even questions to ask in examinations. I do not wish 
to scandalize the weak; but truth is truth, and it must be said 

once and for all that no teacher worth his salt puls much 

reliance upon such adventitious aids. Who, better than the 
teacher himself, can indicate the matter for review? Who, bet- 
ter than the pupils themselves, can formulate a summary of the 
matter covered? Graphs and diagrams have their uses, but unless 
they are made by the members of the class they are of precious 
little use. If discussion, either oral or written> is to bear any fruit, 
obviously the topic must arise from the suggestions of the teacher 
and from the clash of opinions among the students. As for 
questions, with which so many text-books are inexplicably gen- 
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erous, the teacher who professes himself unable to formulate them 
tacitly confesses his inability to meet the minimum requirements 
of his office. 

For the supplying of one auxiliary need most teachers, even 
most good teachers, do require and do appreciate assistance. I 
refer to lists of supplementary reading. Of such lists there exists 
a copious plenty, a veritable embarrassment of riches. Encyclo- 
pedia articles, outlines of courses, doctoral dissenations and es- 
Ijecially literature text-books all seem to be engaged in savage 
competition to bury the poor instructor under a mass of biblio- 
graphical material which keeps on accumulating like a monstrous 
cenotaph above his mangled and prostrate form. WTiich to 
choose, which to recommend? Well, fortunately there are leaders 
in Israel. And some day perhaps a few of those leaders may 
engage in one of the corporal works of mercy and prepare a list 
of books — few, well-chosen, with brief comments on the value 
of the individual items. Then our school libraries may be able 
to make purchases at once judicious and within their limited re- 
sources and our teachers may venture upon a few steps amid 
bibliographies without running the risk of being swept to per- 
dition on an avalanche of implacable scholarship. 

Despite the difficulties, the perplexities, the inevitable irrita- 
tions which accompany his progress through the pleasant fields 
of learning, the teacher of literature has lasting joys and substan- 
tial consolations. Above all, he has unlimited opportunities. In 
dealing with great books he is dealing with life itself and with 
that sacred thing which men call art. The more he knows about 
life — ^life in himself, life in his fellows, life, in mankind — ^the 
better he is fitted for his task; and the more he learns to re- 
spond to the appeal of fine and beautiful things — ^to music, to 
pictures, to architecture, especially to the graces and the glories 
of human speech — ^the more will he find an artistic quality per- 
meating his teachings and a genial, tolerant, heavenly philosophy 
animating his life. Such a man is your real educator. 
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mathematics to teach trigonometry. Is there shown the same discrimina- 
tion and consideration in regard to our teachers of literature? 

Teaching literature is a work of the utmost importance, and everyone is 
not naturally fitted for it any more than is everyone or anyone fitted to 
teach the harp or the violin. The personality of the teacher means as much, 
if not more, than his training. The adolescent period is a time when youth 
is particularly sensitive to evil and to good. Without our heing aware of 
it, explanations and interpretations of beautiful poetry and characters bring 
our students close to our own spiritual life. Many of us, perhaps, can 
trace our religious vocation to contact with a teacher who had an extraor- 
dinary influence in shaping our lives, and to that teacher we always revert 
with a special gratitude. 

The teacher of literature, possibly more than any other teacher in the 
high school, is capable of becoming a stimulating mentor for his pupils. 
In I'is office of interpreter of novel, essay, and poetry, he meets directly or 
indirectly most of the problems that have harassed or are harassing the 
world. I do not mean to infer that these problems can be solved in the 
literature class, but a judicious teacher can so direct thought as to lead 
to broader and better views in these matters. By a frank expression of 
belief in the basic moral truths upon which life is built, the English teacher 
may invigorate the faith and correct some of the dangerous ideas so preva- 
lent in modern life. He may do so convincingly by summoning the wise 
opinions of the great and best thinkers, ancient and modem, whose works 
•‘are the ever-burning lamps of accumulated wisdom.*' 

Brother Albert L. Hollinger, S. M.: A careful perusal of Dr, Bar- 
rett’s scholarly paper cannot but convince the teacher of English of the 
importance of making literature a humanizing, vi alizing agency, and not 
a mere ana, a dry, uninteresting summary of historical, biographical, antho- 
logical data. Literature is life, active, energetic, productive, and must be 
made to appeal to the young student by bringing the dead past into vital 
contact with the living present. 

As Dr. Barrett has emphasized this aspect of the teaching of literature, 
there is but little more that I could add to its development. Permit me, 
however, to direct your attention to one difficulty that confronts the high 
school teacher of literature, namely, the selection of a suitable text that 
would measure up, both as to content and to method, to the suggestions 
embodied in Dr. Barrett’s paper. 

As chairman for the past few years of the High School English Board, 
whose first objective was the selection of English texts suitable for high 
school students in the establishments conducted by the Society of Mary, I 
may speak with some authority when making the statement, that of some 
fifty English literature texts which I examined personally, not one would 
fully meet the requirements set down by Dr. Barrett as essential for the 
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efficient teaching of literature. The majority of these texts, far from 
creating a love for literature in the minds of the students, produce rather 
the opposite result of the trite, uninteresting and purely chronological 
presentation of the subject. Beginning with a scholastic dissertation on 
the origin of the English language, with its philological aspects as to Celtic, 
Latin, and romance influences, devoting many pages to Beowulf down to 
Chaucer, then through an array of authors whose biographies make little, 
and whose writings much less of an appeal to the young student, these 
texts present literature as a mere kaleidoscopic panorama of humans who 
were born, -who lived, wrote, and died, and mayhap succeeded to have 
their effigies enshrined in Westminster Abbey. If this is literature, 1 
would have none of it. To me, the main, I might say the only purport 
of the study of a nation’s literature is to create within me a love for those 
who have recorded on the printed page that nation’s hopes, “the thoughts 
of its thinking souls, the riches of its scholarship, the sap of human 
nature’s common and everlasting sympathies, the gathered leaf-mold of 
countless generations.” 

If the teacher can evoke in his pupils a love for reading the best books, 
the really worthwhile classics, then he has succeeded in imparting to them 
a real knowledge of literature. To attain this end is the purpose of such 
texts as Literature and Life, published by Scott, Foresman and Company, 
and Literature and Living^ published by Scribners’ Sons. The former of 
these texts is a veritable treasure-trove of literature. The work is spread 
over four years, one volume for each year of high school. The series is 
true to its name: Literature and Life — ^the study of the former and its 
application to our everyday existence. Nothing has’ been left undone by 
the authors and compilers to make the series meet all the needs of the high 
school pupil, as well as to fulfill all the requirements for college entrance. 
The series is teachable; it contains matter for study as well as selections 
for collateral reading. There is an excellent teacffier’s handbook called 
Teaching Literature, which gives detailed information how the series may 
be used. 

Two objections to the series may be raised: the price and the size of 
the volume. The price objection is easily answered. During the course 
of the year the pupil studies a number of classics and reads a number of 
books for the purpose of reporting on ttiem. These books cost the pupil 
quite a sum of money ; the price of the volume of Literature and Life for 
that year is less than the aggregate amount of classics and supplementary 
reading matter. The objection to the size is not so easily overcome; the 
volume is undeniably large. No pupil cares very much about toting such 
a ponderous volume home every evening. 

From a literary and educational standpoint there is not a better series 
on the market to-day. The course is carefully organized, well planned 
and graded. The authors have certainly taken quantity into consideration 
without sacrificing quality. They have substituted a more extensive type 
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of study for the over-intensive analysis of a few selections. Thus, under 
this plan, the pupil bcconies acquainted with a greater number of authors 
and selections, which increase his stock of literary lore and broaden his 
view of life, of men. and fti manners. With the plan of extensive study 
there is less danger of the pupil’s developing a prejudice against certain 
authors as would be the case in the intensive study plan. Some selections 
arc* nol cjmilete, a few random chapters only are given, the reading of 
which will stimulate the pupil’s interest and awaken in him the desire to 
read the work in its entirety. 

The Literature and Lirinij series is, in its general pl;\n, similar to the 
Literature ami Life series. The diflFerences between the two are mainly 
the following; Literature and Lking is a three-v'^lume series, one each 
for the seventh grade, the eighth grade, and the first year high. In other 
words, it is a junior high school series. The price is less than for Litera- 
hire and Life, and the books are considerably smaller in bulk. Though 
containing about seven hundred pages each, they can be carried to and 
iro without inconvenience. 

The arrangement of selections differs from that of Literature and Life. 
In the Literature and Living series, selections have been chosen which illus- 
trate or illumine the art of living and working together. They have been 
grouped in units, so as to give a simple but systematic survey of the chief 
factors in social life. Book One contains literature interpreting the ele- 
ments of cumniumty welfare; Book Two, literature interpreting work 
and avocations; Book Three, literature interpreting civic life and civic 
obligations. Thus the series brings out the social function of literature. 

In conclusion, let me add but one word of caution for the Catholic teacher 
of literature. Though 1 fully agree with Dr. Barrett that merely being 
a Catholic does not make the author a claimant for literary merit, still it 
would be well for us to remember that real worth is not to be evaluatea 
in terms of popularity, of inscription in some Who’s Who, etc. In recent 
years several books have brought out the names of the really great in 
the world of Catholic literature, and every Catholic teacher should make 
himself conversant with the names and works of these Catholic authors, 
frequently unheralded by our literary magazines and similar publications. 
But especially is it important that the teacher guard himself from unwit- 
tingly praising a literary work that is on the index of forbidden books. 
The best Catholic literature text I examined devotes a special laudatory 
paragraph to Samuel Richardson’s Pamela, doubtless unaware that the 
work is on the index. 

In fine, let us be ourselves lovers of the really best and noblest in the 
world of literature, and we will instill a ike ove in the minds of those 
entrusted to our care. 
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The object of the teacher is not merely to impart to student? 
ill formation regarding chemical phenomena and to teach them 
precision and accuracy in observation, “to notice what they see,” 
to practice honesty in their mental processes, neatness in their 
laboratory work and reports — ^though these should be emphasized 
— but to cultivate the memory, imagination and reason so as to 
understand the chemical principles that lie behind the observed 
phenomena, and to develop a willingness to seek and honestly 
face facts and to draw therefrom the realization of law and order 
in the material world. He should aim to give the pupil control 
of a large body of facts and principles which help to an intelligent 
understanding of the conditions, institutions, demands and oppor- 
tunities of modern life. The value of chtoistry study is not only 
in the facts and principles, but also in the measure in which they 
represent points of view, deepened and intensified powers of 
insight, methods of procedure and points of departure for new 
attempts at further study. 

The classification of subjects as cultural or non-cultural, with 
an implication of inferiority of the latter to the former, is rapidly 
dying out among real educators, as it is recognized that all sub- 
jects are cultural in the degree to which they develop wider appre- 
ciation of the worthwhile in life, and all subjects are aesthetic to 
the extent in which they open the eyes to the perception of new 
beauty and increase the power to understand and enjoy. Chem- 
istry, properly taught, illuminates our common, everyday life, 
begets a confidence in the laws of cause and effect, the constancy 
of operation of Nature’s laws, and shows the beauty and har- 
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mony of law and order in the world about us, increasing our 
interest and enjoyment in ordinary phenomena of life by our abil- 
ity to understand and explain them through their underlying prin- 
dples- 

The teaching of chemistry will include lectures on the list of 
topics in your syllabus with demonstrations, recitations, use of a 
text-book, laboratory work and note-books. The course should 
consist of at least five periods per week, which may be divided 
into three periods of lecture and two double periods of laboratory 
(4 clock periods), or four periods of lecture and one double period 
(2 clock periods) of laboratory — ^as shall be decided locally by 
the proper authorities. 

The lectures, which should be not less than three each week, 
are to include the prescribed list of topics. The order in which 
the subjects are listed should be followed where possible, but in 
this the teacher should be guided by his text-book, should a depar- 
ture from the sequence of presentation be made. As a large per- 
centage of the high school students do not enter college, the 
teacher should illustrate from industry and home environment of 
the student rather than place emphasis on complex theories, equa- 
tions and mathematical calculations, so as to give a limited but 
well-rounded knowledge, of the facts and principles needed for 
the understanding and appreciation of the service of chemistry to 
the human race. Chemical terms should be defined and explained, 
and the pupil should be able to illustrate and apply the ideas they 
embody. The theoretical topics are not intended to form separate 
subjects of study, but should be taught only so far as they are 
tools for the correlation and explanation of experimental facts. 

Each lecture should be preceded by an oral repetition (''quiz” 
or class discussion), not exceeding seven minutes. Written rep- 
etitions or tests should be held every two weeks or at least at the 
end of the month. The teacher should give a simple and clear 
exposition of the essential facts and theories. To do this he must 
know clearly the subject he teaches and have a definite plan of 
treatment. He should vary and thus enliven his lectures by illus- 
trations of the application of chemistry to household and industry, 
clothing the ordinary phenomena of everyday life with a new in- 
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terest. The Prize Essay Contest, charts, diagrams, lantern slides 
and moving pictures,* illustrating chemical processes or industries, 
should be used liberal!}" as they serve to arouse interest and enthu- 
siasm. Trips to industrial plants to study raw materials, processes 
and finished products, as well as visits to museums, are profitable 
and pleasant aids to the study of chemistry. While a teacher 
never should sacrifice thoroughness in treatment of essential 
points for the sake of covering all the matter in the topics, still 
he should cover the matter assigned in the minimum course as it 
is easily possible in the time assigned. 

The lecture experiments performed by the teacher should be 
selected for their fitness to illustrate properties and laws and 
should be contrived to increase the students’ scientific experience. 
Naturally, they should be models of neatness, order and skillful 
manipulation. To avoid tedium and a waste of valuable time, a 
discussion of the purpose or salient points of a demonstration 
should be carried on concurrently with its performance. Lecture 
table demonstrations may w^ell be used to cover topics which re- 
quire apparatus too complicated for the pupils individual use, or 
beyond the technique of a beginner. Easier experiments, illustrat- 
ing the properties of substances, may well be left to the laboratory 
work of the student, where they will have the added attraction of 
novelty and freshness. But no important topic should be taught 
without experiments, either on the lecture table or in the labora- 
tory. The teacher should have an ample supply of adequate ap- 
paratus and conveniences which save his time and energies. 

As an aid to demonstration experiments the teacher should con- 
sult such college texts as Deming’s General Chemistry (John 
Wiley & Sons), and Smith’s Experimental Inorganic Chemistry 
(The Century Co.). The Chemical Lecture Experiments, by 
Benedict (Macmillan Company), or Newth (Longmans, Green & 
Co.), and Deeuison (Chemical Catalogue Co.) give many experi- 
ments adapted to demonstration work. 

To the end that the student may gain a comprehensive and 
connected view of the most important facts and laws of elementary 
chemistry the use of a standard text-book is necessary. The text 

* Films on almost every topic of chemistry study may be obtain^ gratis from the 
Bureau of Commercial EccmomiGs, 1106 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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we follow in our high schools is Practical Chemistry, by Black and 
Conant (Macmillan Co.). This does not preclude reference to 
other standard high school chemistries, such as Elementary Chem- 
istry, by McPherson and Henderson; Elementary Principles of 
Chemistry, by Brownlee and others; Practical Chemistry, by 
Lyman C. Newell ; A First Book of Chemistry, by Bradbury, or 
Duirs High School Chemistry, Holmes and Mattem's High 
School Chemistry is the latest good book of this kind. It will 
be a great help to the study of chemistry if the teacher can estab- 
lish a small library containing books such as are recommended 
at the end of the pamphlet of the American Chemical Society’s 
Prize Essay Contest, or in the appendix of Newell’s Practical 
Chemistry, 

It is just as possible and just as impossible to get along without 
a laboratory course as it is to dispense with a text-book. And it 
is very important that the teacher use- the laboratory in a correct 
way. Correct usage consists in a proper selection and use of 
•experiments. The purpose of laboratory work in secondary 
schools is not the formation of research workers and the discov- 
ery of laws, nor the training of industrial technicians — ^the skill 
and mental maturity are not yet equal to high class investigation — 
but to realize by experiment and to verify the data of the lectures 
and text-book, as a means of deepening the knowledge of their 
truths. Directions for the carrying out of experiments should 
at first be given in such detail as will insure success. The need 
for details will grow beautifully less as the course proceeds and 
the pupil develops manipulative skill and a sort of chemical sense. 
The laboratory work should not be isolated, detached from the 
lectures and text-book, but should be correlated with class work. 
To secure this a short explanation of the aim of the experiments 
of that day should be given in the first few minutes of each lab- 
oratory period. Acquaintance with phenomena or mere skill 
in manipulation are the by-products of laboratory work rather 
than its main purpose. The laboratory will serve its purpose best 
when its work is just as consecutive and just as coherent as is an 
excellent text-book. 

Good laboratory work does not depend on expensive labora- 
tories and equipment. There is no use in placing jewelers’ tools 
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in the hands of a blacksmith. A large amount of excellent experi- 
mental work in chemistry can be done with very simple apparatus 
and a fair supply of materials. Nevertheless, apparatus must be 
accurate enough for the purpose of the experiment, rugged enough 
to stand reasonable use and considerable abuse, and simple enough 
to be used quickly and easily. Complicated apparatus sometimes 
hides the essential point of an experiment. 

Note-book work is essential for secondary' students. The notes 
written in the laboratory should, after a brief title explaining the 
purpose of the experiment, contain a clear and terse description 
in the students’ own words of the apparatus used, the “set-up” of 
apparatus, and the results secured. Descriptions should be ex- 
pressed in definite and complete sentences, and drawings should 
show essential parts of the apparatus at the most significant part 
of the experiment. Drawing should be in form of plain outline 
and should aim at simple accuracy rather than an artistic finish. 
Answers to questions in the laboratory manual, statements of 
reasoning, calculations and conclusions should be written out in 
full. Grading of note-books should be made on the neatness, ac- 
curacy of observation, honesty of reasoning and terseness of the 
report. Besides checking results, the teacher should check the 
English as well, as the aim of note-books is not to put togetlier 
a large mass of material, but to acquire the use of clear, concise, 
scientific English, and a method of reasoning in science. 

DISCUSSION 

Sister Mary Consilia, M. A.: You have just heard Reverend Father 
Coyle, S. J., read his splendid paper on “High School Chemistry Teaching.” 
In it he has given us a summary of the aims of the course and the best 
methods of lecture and laboratory work in the same. Father deserves our 
gratitude for the excellent presentation of his subject, so I thank him 
for it. 

In undertaking to contribute to this educational convention a discussion 
of Father’s paper, I have selected a few of the outstanding problems con- 
fronting the chemistry teacher of to-day— ^Jroblems which Father’s paper 
brought to my mind. I should like to know how they are being solved 
by you and by others. May I propose the following topics and discuss 
them briefly? Is the content of the traditional course of chemistry going 
to he affected by new methods of presentation and testing? In other 
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words, is there need to rcorj 4 anize the suhject-matter of high school chem- 
istry? In what order and in what way should the reorganized subject-mat- 
ter be presented? Do fhjective te^t^ aid in diagnosing the difficulties high 
school pupils encounter in chemistry? What is the function of the labora- 
tory in the teaching of chemistry? What the function of the science 
library? 

I think tlicre is need to reorganize the subject-matter of high school 
chemistry. Other subjects have felt the need; mathematics, for example. 
We now have correlated mathematics with the material arranged not in 
logical fashion but according to the mental development of the child. To 
date, even though I have been on the lookout for one, I have seen no pub- 
lished list of pedagogical units in chemistry. 1 shall give my list later. 

Then again, the point of view in the teaching of chemistry has changed 
in the past few years. A number of important investigations have given 
information sufficient to revolutionize current practice in the selection and 
the organization of subject-matter. Notably among these is that of Dr. 
S. R. Powers of Columbia University. In his Diagnostic Study of High 
School Chemistry we are given the items of subject-matter over which 
most students possess mastery and the items about which knowdedge is 
lacking. These facts may be used as a standard of comparison and they 
."houlcl be familiar to teachers. Dr. Powers’ study and that of others may, 
in time, change the traditional course. 

This need to reorganize chemistry is evidently felt by others, for during 
the past few years five outlines of the requirements of chemistry have been 
published. The one I have found most helpful in organizing my work is 
the list of “Topics for a Standard Minimum Course in Chemistry*” This 
list was devised by a committee appointed by the Division of Chemical 
Education. It enumerates twenty-eight essential topics and twenty-six 
optional ones — ^thus enabling a teacher to stress the former and teach as 
many of the latter as time permits. I have made mimeographed copies of 
the outline which I have placed in the hands of my students. These copies 
have proved invaluable in helping students organize topics. 

I have organized my work in chemistry into .pedagogical units, for when 
the subject-matter of a course is not so arranged each paragraph is a dis- 
tinct whole and bears no relationship to what precedes or follows ; whereas, 
when arranged in psychological units, all related ideas are grouped around 
a fundamental concept. The value of this method is— the student will recall 
the latter whereas he finds difficulty in remembering isolated facts. 

In developing each unit I use the sequence given by Professor H. C. Mor- 
rison of the University of Chicago -namely, presentation, assimilation, 
organization and recitation. I introduce each unit with a preview — a con- 
nected discourse that, in a few minutes, puts across the principal ideas of 
the unit. An ordinary talk delivered on the spur of the moment will not 
do to “sell” the subject to the class. The important concepts of the unit 
must be not only recognized by the teacher but their inter-relations, as well 
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as their relations, to the unit mu-'t be emphasized. Preferably the teacher 
should first prepare a well-organized paper, familiarize herself with its 
contents, then use it as a basis of her talk. Thus, the preview will be a 
nucleus around which to group acquired facts. This is followed by an 
assimilation period in which the students in the laboratory, in the library 
and in the classroom gather and make their own all they can about the 
unit. During the entire period of assimilation, as a consequence of the 
preview, the members of the class can always tell what relation the partic- 
ular topic they are studying has to the others of the unit. The assimila- 
tion period is followed by the organization of the unit. This organization 
of the subject-matter goes far in giving a clear understanding of its proper 
relations both to the unit in hand and to the units gone before. It is here 
when the students attempt to correlate that they often find for the first time 
the clear relations between the associated subject-matter and the principles 
of the unit. I have the students prepare a written outline as. a means of 
organizing the unit, but in no case allow them to use their text while making 
their outlines. Some daj's before the recitation on a unit I notify the students 
who are to talk before the class on an assigned part of the unit : or, on 
the day of the recitation I have them draw slips on which are written the 
topics to be discussed. During the recitation I remain in the background 
and have the pupils take complete charge. At the end of the recitation 
comes the examination. 

I have arranged the subject-matter of chemistry into units which I pre- 
sent as described in the foregoing. In assigning the topics of a unit I 
use the mimeographed outline of Topics for a Standard Minimum Course, 
to which I have already referred. I reserve a section of the blackboard 
for the name of the unit being studied and its sub-topics. I give the units 
into which I have divided chemistry and the order of their presentation : 

Unit 1: Preview of chemistry; Oxygen; Hydrogen, and Water. 

Unit 2 : Laws, hypotheses and theories ; Problems in Boyle’s Law ; Prob- 
lems in Charles^ Law. 

Unit 3: Valence; Symbols, weight and volume relations. 

Unit 4 : Acids, Bases and Salts ; Theory of Ionization. 

Unit 5: Problems involving (1) percentage composition (2) weights 
of materials and volume of gases concerned in chemical 
relations. 

TRANsmoN Unit: Periodic classification of elements; Atomic structure. 

Unit 6: Halogen Family. 

Unit 7: Sulfur; Hydrogen sulfide; Sulfur dioxide; Sulfurous acid; 
Sulfur trioxide; Sulfuric add, and Oxygen. 

Unit 8 : Nitrogen ; Ammonia ; Nitric add. 

Project: The Fixation of Atmospheric Nitrogen. 

Unit 9: Carbon; Carbon dioxide; Carbon monoxide; Water gas ; Hydro- 
carbons. 

Project: How Chicago gets its gas. 
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GASOLINE. 

Unit 10: Sodium; Potassium. 

Project: Baking Powders. 

Unit 11: Calcium and its Compounds. 

Project : Hard Waters. 

Unit 12: Iron and Steel. 

Project: The Steel Industry, 

Unit 13: Copper; Mercury; Silver; Gold; Platinum. 

Project : Photography. 

Unit 14: Radium; Radioactivit}'. 

We all know from experience that parts of chemistry are difiicult for 
the student and that these parts are usually difficult to present. Father 
has told us how he presents a number of them. If I have not taken too 
much of your valuable time I should be glad to suggest how 1 present a 
few of them. No real difficulty is encountered in Unit 1 except to get 
the students interested. This is comparatively easy, for the subject-matter 
is new. If the chapters dealing with the unit are preceded by laboratory 
work on oxj'gen and on hydrogen, the students will have been given a 
concrete background for they have handled materials, have used them, 
have observed reactions; therefore they are prepared to understand their 
reading. I reqmVe a mimeographed report sheet to be filled in from mem- 
ory for every preparation. This report calls for the formula, molecular 
weight, methods of preparing, equations, sketch of set-up (made using 
a chemistry stencil set), properties and uses. I also give a Glenn Standard 
Test on each section of the unit I think it is necessary for the students 
to know well their different preparations if we are to expect them to answer 
the so-called “power questions,” or questions which test their ability to 
use facts. For example, after a student has learned the method of pre- 
paring nitric add and ammonium hydroxide she should be able to answer 
a question of this type: 

Gwen NaOH, NKUCl, NaNOs, cone. H 2 SO 4 , water and heat. 

Tell how to prepare NHiNOi. 

She should be able to see that, first, it would be necessary to make 
nilric acid; then ammonia and ammonium hydroxide; then, m ake use of 
the prindple that nitric acid interacts with bases to form nitrates, which 
may be obtained by evaporation. 

Verbal problems usually present difficulties; for example, problems 
dealing with Boyle's Law. Here again I make use of the steps in teach- 
ing as gh-en by Dr. Morrison. In the exploration I get the students to 
tell me that if a gas is compressed its volume becomes smaller. In the 
preview, I go to the board and show the class a diagr am representing a 
volume of 100 C.C. at a given pressure. In a second diagram, I have the 
pressure doubled and show the volume halved; in a third I have the pres- 
sure halved and the volume doubled. I escplain that a proportion is a 
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statement that .two ratios are equal; then I show that the ratio o£ the first 
volume to the second is equal to the ratio of the second pressure to the first 
and that this law is called Boyle’s Law. I emphasize the function concept, 
namely that a variation in the pressure produces a corresponding variation 
in the volume of a gas. Leading mathematicians think it important that 
we stress functional relationships. Here is a place in which to do it. In 
the exposition of the problem I have the students read the problem to find 
the “Given” and the “To find” and I "write them on the board. Then 1 
have them tell me whether the pressure increases or decreases and the effect 
this has on the volume of the gas. If the volume becomes smaller, I mul- 
tiply the given volume by a fraction the numerator of which is the smaller 
pressure and the larger, the denominator, and vice versa. This procedure 
gives the answer and it is to be preferred to solving for X by the product 
of the means and extremes, for it stresses the chemical principle and forces 
the student to think in terms of it each time she works a problem. Then 
I send a bright pupil to the hoard to work a problem. If no questions are 
asked I leave the problem on the board and give another to the class to 
get objective evidence of w-hether or not the students understand the prob- 
lem. If they hesitate I know the work is not understood and I re- teach it ; 
if they can go through with the problem I know they are ready for an 
assignment. This is where I make use of supervised study and drill. I 
have floor talks in which a student tikes the floor and explains the prob- 
lem. I use the same technique for Charles’ law problems, also, in teach- 
ing verbal problems involving the use of equations. 

Many of the concepts of chemistry are new and the time element is 
necessary to have them become a part of the pupil's mental acumen. Valence 
is one of them. All teachers know and Doctor Coyle has emphasized the 
fact that we cannot overestimate its importance in chemistry. I repeat to 
my classes that chemistry is a study of equations and that unless they know 
formulas they do not know equations, and the> must know valence to 
write correct formulas. A sentence that helps to give me patience in teach- 
ing valence is one that a teacher of mine repeated over and over again in a 
course in the psychology of mathematics, namely that “the contents of a 
concept resulting from elaborate analysis-synthesis is afterwards seen in the 
percept.” So before starting valence I recall that much analysis and syn- 
thesis will be necessary. 

I begin the teaching of valence by having the class work the experiment 
in which a certain weight of magnesium displaces a volume of hydrogen 
from an add. This volume of gas is corrected for aqueous tension and 
reduced to standard. The idea of atomic weights and molecular weights 
is introduced, the students finding the number of atomic weights of hydro- 
gen displaced by 24.S grams or one atomic weight of magnesium. Then 
using a set of valence blocks, I have them learn a number of valences of 
metals by displacement and non-metals by combination. It is here I inci- 
dentally present the formulas of chlorides, bromides, and iodides, etc. Not 
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until I teach the unit on “Adds, Bases, and Salts” do I drill on formulas 
and test to get 100 per cent accuracy. 

Leaming to balance equations is difficult and comes only with practice. 
I find that the diagrams representing G. M. V.’s interacting give a concrete 
background for the study of equations. With these I can show that symbols 
represent atoms and that weights of materials must be the same on both 
sides of the arrow. I emphasize the fact that in a chemical reaction we 
have a rearrangement of atoms and that there are the same number and 
the same kinds of atoms after as before the chemical change. In the 
formal presentation, I ask for the names and formulas of the materials 
used and produced. In the front of the room I keep a chart with the 
molecular formulas of the elements and have the students use this chart 
for reference. I arrange the formulas as a skeleton equation. Then, on 
either side of the arrow, I write the nunuber and kind of atoms and com- 
pare. If they are not the same, I tell them that the law of conservation of 
mass must hold and that their equation needs adjusting or balancing. 1 
then show them how to do so by changing coefficients of formulas. Once 
they understand the method of balancing equations, I give drill in balancing 
equations for the different types of chemical changes. 

To show the organization of the last part of the course, I give a brief 
and simple presentation of the periodic classification of elements. I have 
the students arrange twenty elements beginning with hydrogen in the order 
of their ascending atomic weights. First, I have them label each element — 
metal or non-metal; second, note the sequence; third, make a statement of 
what they observed — areally a scientific discovery. Following this I have 
the elements in the first series, arranged on the blackboard in a horizontal 
column, drawing a graph to show the gradation of the positive and nega- 
tive properties. I do the same for the second short series emphasizing the 
principle that oxides of non-metals form acids; whereas, oxides of metals 
form bases. I call attention to the other series and tell the class the value 
of the system in classifying elements and predicting the discovery of new 
elements. The students are more than interested when they learn that 
only one element has been discovered in America and that one in Illinois, 
at the University of Illinois ; hence its name, illinium. 

Usually at this time, the question of a bright student presents the oppor- 
tunity of giving a brief history of the elements and the methods by means 
of which they have been discovered. Next I take up the story of the 
structure of the atom, and present simply the electrical constitution of 
matter following an outline given by the Committee on Chemistry of the 
Middle States and Maryland. (Published in School Science and Mathe- 
matics, November, 1926.) The foregoing, I give to explain chemical action, 
valence and the nature of elements. 

Lastly, in teaching the second semester's work, which deals with the 
units on non-metals and meta's, I introduce projects which necessitate out- 
side reading and research. In the Nitrogen Unit, I teach the students how 
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to organize a project on Obtaining Xitric Acid from Atmospheric Nitro- 
gen. On the bulletin board, I post articles for reference dealing ■with liquid 
air, Muscle Shoals and the fixation of atmospheric nilrogen. I ha've the 
students read and re-read the material, analyze it, organize it and give 
floor talks on it. Later, I divide the class into groups •with a chairman in 
charge of each. I assign a subject to each group and have them read, 
divide their subject, and then prepare their talks. Each group reports to 
the class, the chairman taking complete charge. In the list of units I 
included some of the projects. To my mind projects give splendid practice 
in oral expression as well as training in reading and organizing science 
material. 

In testing I make use of the essay type of examination as well as the 
new type. I found a list of new t>-pe tests in School Science and Mathemat- 
ics for December, 1923. The ones which I use and which I am therefore 
most familiar with are the “Glenn Chemistry Tests,” by E. R. Glenn of 
Lincoln School, Teadiers College, New York, and others that I shall men- 
tion later. The Glenn Tests consist of thirty-six tests of fifty questions on 
every topic. This set of tests is being standardized. I mimeop'aph the 
ones I wis-h to use with my classes, give the tests and diagnose the errors. 
I find them excellent At the end of the year I make use of the Powers 
General Chemistry Test, Form A or E. These are by the author of the 
diagnostic study to which I have previously referred. The reliability of 
these tests is being studied and we are told it appears to be satisfactorily 
high. The Rauth-Foran Chemistry Tests I and II, published by the Cath- 
olic Educational Press, are veiy good. I also use the “Chemistry Test 
Gamma,” by S. G. Rich, and another by the same author, “Chemistry 
Test Epsilon.” Questions given in the Chicago Normal entrance exam- 
inations last June were taken directly from these last two tests. 

What is the relative stressing which laboratory work and formal recita- 
tions should receive in a course in hi^ school chemistry? At St. Xavier 
Academy we have three text periods and two double laboratory periods a 
week and I find this division of time very satisfactory. I have experiments 
discussed in class before they are worked; hence I require no preparation 
for them outside of class. I, usually, have the laboratory work before 
the recitation, for it gives the best result in enabling the student to under- 
stand what she reads. In the greater number of experiments the students 
work individually ; in a few, they work in pairs. I think that there should 
be a lecture demonstration on the electrolysis of water before discussing 
ionization; another showing discharges in air and in a vacuum, before a 
study of X-rays. 

I shall venture to propose my last question : Do our high schools have 
science books? Th^r should, and they should be kept in the respective 
science laboratories. How can we get chemistry students to use them? I 
think I have given the answer. Projects solve the problem. What are 
some of the readable chemistry books? I shall enumerate a number: 
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Bassett, Sara \V. : The Story of Glass. Penn. 

Bassett, Sara W. : The Story of Silk. Penn. 

Bird, R. M. : Modern Science Reader. Macmillan. 

Brownlee, R. B., and others: Chemistry of Comtnon Things. Allyn & 
Bacon. 

Caldwell, Otis, and Slosson, K E. : Science Remaking the World. Dou- 
bleday. 

Duncan, P. K. : The Xew Knoidedge. Barnes. 

Duncan, P. K. : Chemistry of Commerce. Harper. 

Fabrc, J. H. : Wonder Book of Chemistry. 

Findlay, A.: Chemistry in the Service of Man. Longmans. 

Faraday, M. : Chemical History of a Candle. Harper. 

Gibson, C. R- : Chemistry and Its Mysteries. Lippincott. 

Hendrick, Elhvood : Evcryman*s Chemistry. Harper. 

Martin, Geoffiy: Modern Chemistry and Its Wonders. Van Nostrand. 

Martin, Geoffry: Triumphs and Wonders of Modern Chemistry. Van 
Nostrand. 

Martin, A.: The Story of a Piece of Coal. Appleton. 

Moore, F. G. : History of Chemistry. McGraw-Hill. 

Muir, M. M. P.: Heroes of Sciotce — Chemists. Macmillan. 

Muir, M. M. : The Story of Alchemy. Appleton. 

Philip, J. C: Romance of Modem Chemistry. Lippincott. 

Philip, J. C.: Achievements of Chemical Science. Macmillan. 

Rogers, Allen: Industrial Chemistry. Van Nostrand. 

Slosson, E. E. : Creative Chemistry. Century. 

Slosson, E. E. : Chats on Science. Century. 

Slosson, E. E: Keeping Up With Science. Harcourt. 

Smith, J. R,: Story of Iron. Appleton. 

Smith, J. R. : Chemistry in America. Appleton. 

Thorpe, Sir T. E. : History of Chemistry. Two volumes. Putaam. 

Tower, W. S. : Story of OH. Appleton. 

Tilden, W. A.: Chemical Discovery and Invention in the Twentieth 
Century. Dutton. 

Vallery-Radot, Rene: The Life of Pasteur. Doubleday. 

Besides these books the teacher of chemistry should have for her own 
professional study two magazmes, namely, the Journal of Chemical Educa- 
tion and School Science and Mathematics. By subscribing for the latter 
she becomes a member of the Central Association of Science and Mathe- 
matics Teachers. 

To the best of my ability I have discussed the need to reorganize the 
traditional course in chemistry, the order of presentation of the subject- 
matter of chemistry, the method of presenting difficult parts ; or, in other 
words, the problems confronting the chemistry teacher of to-day which 
were given so well by Father Coyle in his excellent paper on “High School 
Chemistry Teaching,” 
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Bkother Adelphus Joseph, F. S. C. : There is one feature of the excel- 
lent paper under discussion that I would like to emphasize, and that is the 
importance of sufficient and efficient laboratory work for a good course in 
chemistry. 

At 'the outset it must be assumed that each high school to-day has proper 
laboratory facilities. Lack of such spells failure before we start. By 
proper laboratory facilities we mean a working place for each student 
where he has a desk or drawer, or both, which he may call his own. There 
he keeps his apparatus, as well as the most frequently used reagents, for 
which he is held responsible. 

There may be some advantages vrhen two students are required to work 
together, but it is quite certain that these advantages are never mentioned 
if the school has a desk for each pupil. No thought of efficiency can be 
given to those instances when more than two are placed together in the 
laboratoiy. 

Starting them with the assumption that each school provides proper 
laboratory facilities, let us consider to what extent they should be utilized. 
There should be at least one laboratory period each wedc when at least 
one standard experiment should be performed. What these standard experi- 
ments are can be easily ascertained by consulting laboratory manuals or 
college entrance requirements where some sixty standard experiments are 
listed, some forty of which should be selected. 

There seems to be a tendency to-day to replace individual experimenta- 
tipn by the student with demonstrations by the teacher. Indeed, some chem- 
ical journals have recently published results of tests given to dasses which 
had only class demonstrations, stating that such classes did better than 
those which did individual experiments. Granted that the former did bet- 
ter, it seems that the results may be compared to these psychological tests 
which rate only the intellect but not the heart nor will The same with 
such results in chemistry tests. Only the intellect is tested, not that impor- 
tant asset of an embryonic scientist, namely, laboratory technique. 

I believe that only two demonstrations should be given to high school 
students, namely, hydrolysis and ionization and these only because of the 
expense involved in supplying each student with the necessary apparatus 
for individual experimentation for these two. These two may be restricted 
to the teacher. All other experiments should be performed by the students. 

Among college Freshmen the mid-year examination in chemistry gen- 
erally reveals the following: (1) Those students invariably pass who have 
had during their high school course, proper laboratory facilities and who 
performed from thirty to forty standard experiments. (2) The failures 
are invariably found among those students whose laboratory course con- 
sisted of some ten or twelve experiments and in some cases of even less. 
These latter students search diligently and seriously for the cause of their 
failure, and th^ are generally correct in placing the blame where it right- 
fully belongs. 
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The student should be made to write up his experiments according to a 
certain form. They should be written up promptly; that is, within a day 
or two after performing them, otherwise the pupil loses some of the benefit 
derived from writing them at once. Among other things, the written ex- 
periments should always contain the equations involved and the reactions 
noted. 

Some even advocate the writing up of the experiments in the laboratory. 
This may be feasible for physics and biology, but as a rule chemistry lab- 
oratories have not the facilities for vrriting. A high school course in chem- 
istrj- should not be certified to except it is certain that the student has 
performed all the experiments his note-book indicates. 

The questions given in the examinations should not be restricted to the 
theory as found in the text-books but should embrace matter comprised in 
laboratory technique. Neither should there be two sets of questions, one 
on the theory and the other on the laboratory work. 

Finally, it should always be kept in mind that chemistry is essentially an 
experimental science ; that the best time to introduce the student into experi- 
mentation is in the high school, thereby qualifying him for success if he 
should choose to continue the study of the sciences in college. 



SOME ELEMENTS IN THE TEACHING OF 
ELEMENTARY LATIN 


REVEREND MICHAEL L. MORIARTY, LITT. B., NOTRE DAME UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL, NOTRE DAME, IND. 


I fancy that one who studies Latin has a slight claim to some 
rather personal views on how Latin should be taught. Contrari- 
wise one who has taught Latin knows precisely how Latin should 
be studied. Were it possible to evolve a system of teaching 
based on the teacher’s experience and knowledge, tempered by the 
teacher’s recollection of student days, and modified by the eager- 
ness the normal school child brings to high school work, we might 
look forward to another golden age in Latin, it would seem 
that after the work of The Classical Investigation — ^that splendid 
codification of vast individual and group experiences — ^little re- 
mains to be said and yet no little measure of dissatisfaction hovers 
over the subject of teaching and learning Latin. The publication 
of new books, the adoption of new programs, the apparent eager- 
ness with which novel methods are embraced might suggest that 
the goal must soon be at least visible. Whatever progress is made 
in that general direction — ^towards the goal or even in fighting 
the good fight — must come, I bdieve, from those who deviate from 
the so-called accepted methods — methods which most teadiers em- 
ploy but uniformly deprecate. 

I am presuming to come before you as one mindful of early 
elementary study — vividly recalling the burden and heat of those 
days. I come, too, as an erstwhile instructor who has enjoyed 
the experience of dealing with boys who have studied Latin and 
seemed to have liked it. There will be naught startling in the 
ex|>osition of this experience. It is not in mind to question the 
study content of elementary Latin. That would indeed be rash. 
To deviate from the old principles would smack of heresy. The 
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elemei^tar}’ suident iDUSt learn declensions and conjugations 
granted. Rules of agreement and syntax of sentences are neces- 
sary equipment. I submit that the fundamental thing in talking 
elements in e!emer*tary Latin is the question of general approach 
— ^ps\'chological approach — which will in a measure offset the tra- 
ditional antipathy which the average student brings to the study 
of I-atin or quickly acquires. I submit that one who has found 
the paths of elementarj' Latin rugged and almost impassable is 
justified in setting forth experiences which with average classes 
of average intelligence have helped to lighten the burden and 
make the heat less ojipressive. I submit further that any teacher 
any place who has seen students year after year take kindly to 
declensions and conjugations and even to work in translation is 
justified in accepting the invitation proflFered by my good friend 
Father Grady. 

I propose to set forth some of these views and experiences. 
If they provoke — using that word in the Latin sense — discussion 
that proves helpful or suggestive, then complacency and satisfac- 
tion shall be mine. May we not consider for the moment some 
types of the ffcfius inagistri: 

a) The teacher who looks upon the elementary study as 
merely a vehicle carrj’ing on to the classics will center his or her 
aim on the rapid and orderly treatment of the declensions and 
conjugations with their respective irregularities. The transition 
from the study of early grammar forms to elementary transla- 
tion work will appear early and stay late. 

b) The teacher with a mental discipline complex will be in- 
clined to stress word lists and drill. Constant parrotlike repeti- 
tion of forms and sentence analysis will be the prevailing winds. 
Translation yes but of the type that looks to the end of the sen- 
tence for the verb and from the intensive study of the verb lead 
on to the detection of the subject. After deciding upon the verb 
it is a simple matter to locate the subject because the subject just 
must agree in person and number with the verb. 

c) The teacher who has majored in Roman history will fasten 
the emphasis to the cultural background — ^Roman life, its man- 
ners, customs and laws. Sufficient drill will of course be given 
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to master the study content set out by the accepted standardiz- 
ing agency. 

Passing over modifications of these types we can agree that 
the desirable thing would be to evolve a composite t3rpe — a teacher 
who could so evaluate these elements that each might have its 
proper place and quantitative authority in the teaching prescrip- 
tion. Now assuming that most teachers are so equipped and as- 
suming too the equipment of the normal student, I can yet see 
the need for superimposing an element which makes the study 
of forms less burdensome and the work in translation more at- 
tractive. 

I am not convinced that I can clarify for you the point which 
is crystal-cut in my own mind. To me the most important ele- 
ment in elementary Latin is tying up the Latin with the grammar 
forms and study which have played so integral a part in the 
general elementary school program. Because the constant cross 
reference to the English forms becomes a part of everyday in- 
struction it is obviously difficult here to discuss the particular 
and specific advantages cut away as we are from the program 
machinery and the orderly development of the student mind. I 
contend, however, that once the student can be brought to realize 
that Latin in its construction is very similar to the English, and 
that in most instances Latin is simpler because of its regularity, 
the avenue is available for marshaling the Latin forms and pa- 
rading them into the student mind. Let me emphasize again most 
vehemently that the matter of setting forth this similarity covers 
far more than the early introductory lessons. Throughout the 
year it must enter into the presentation of every major topic of 
the study content. 

For instance the simple sentence Nauta est incola presents no 
difficulty and in the event that the changes in the English plural, 
“The sailors are inhabitants” are properly indicated, the student 
readily grasps Naudae sunt incolae. I need not dwell on the 
similarity of the changes. That the Latin demands a variation 
in the ending of adjectives follows smoothly. Via est lata sed 
viae sunt latae, I would not hesitate to affirm that the initial un- 
derstanding or misunderstanding of this fundamental law in agree- 
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ment coming as it does early in the elementary work, colors or 
discolors, as the case may be, the students’ mental attitude towards 
Latin. The array of various case forms presents more serious 
difficulty but when the cases are taken individually and sufficient 
time is given to hook them up with similar English forms, the 
difficulty becomes negligible. It is interesting to note the power of 
Ae English forms ^‘he”, ‘‘his^ “him” and “who”, “whose”, 
“whom” in driving home the idea back of the word “declension”. 

In the verb forms the personal endings supplant the English 
pronoun. When in the course of Latin events it becomes neces- 
sary to delve deeper into the verb forms some students will con- 
template with glee the fact that the Latin can say in one word 
ambiilabat “he was walking” where three words would be re- 
quired in the English. 

With the irregular verbs, the principal parts of the verb “to be” 
furnish a rather favorable basis for the study of sum^ esse,' tie. 
With the adjectives, “brave”, “braver”, “bravest” help immeasur- 
ably in the understanding of fortis, fortior and fortissimtis, In- 
ddentally bonus, mclior, optinius are as readily acceptable as 
good , “better”, “best”. The similarity is always present and 
always notable. 

The a^eement in gender becomes difficult only when we insist 
on learning bonus, bona, bonum. Much of the difficulty vanishes 
when we leam puer bonus, casa pulchra and vinunt bomem. If 
the teacher avoids the use of adjectives with words like fUMda, 
agricola and poeta there need be no mention of gender until the 
approach to the second declension is at hand. 

We pass from an element that tnight be termed psychological 
to something pedagogical. Most of us recall the days when we 
were assigned our first study requirements in Latin. The first de- 
^sionw^ pointed out to me. I learned at it. rosaaeaeama 
niat was barbarous enough but when in a few short weeks we 
took up the study of the verb we were required, or expected, to 
learn page after pzgt of forms -active voice and passive - 
g^ds Md gerundives passive imperatives and supines in V’ 
Md um . Some of these forms-most of them— we were not 
to meet on an mtimate basis for months, perhaps years, and 
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upon their next appearance a new formal introduction was in- 
variably in order. Even yet I can see the form aniavissent the 
last of four groups of three plural forms on the upper right hand 
page of Bennetts. It is to the credit of the Hun Vandals and 
Visigoths, who have some standing in history for the atrocious 
tortures they worked on human bodies, that they were willing 
to pass up mental torture. 

I submit that the pupil should be asked to learn only such 
forms as proposed for immediate use. The sole objection bears 
only on the time element. If the result, however, in thorough- 
ness and class interest so warrants then let the time element yield. 
I am not unaware that the new books and systems take up the 
cases and tense forms individually but I am convinced that the 
standards set by the various standardizing agencies make it quite 
difficult if not impossible to cover the elementary year assignment 

Despite the assignment agreed upon by the North Central As- 
sociation we cut away — ^in the Cathedral Latin School — and as- 
signed to elementary work three full terms — one school year and 
a half. We found that the average student with such training 
could easily cover the Julius Caesar assignment in the last se- 
mester of the second year. This deviation from the accepted 
program could work hardship only on such students as passed 
out of our school upon the completion of the first year's work. 

Now a third point and I conclude. Latin conversation. Is 
it worth while? Does it necessarily suggest glibness and super- 
ficiality? How much conversation? To my mind the conver- 
sational work is eminently worthwhile. Its value in arousing 
and sustaining interest is inestimable and in my opinion class 
interest is fundamental and unimpeachable. I am not interested 
in the accepted idea of die “Direct Method”. I have in mind 
rather, conversation which by vocabulary and direction is a 
vehicle' for classroom instruction and looks forward to conver- 
sational work in the Latin classics. Reaching the brain is in 
some respects an intricate problem. If many avenues are avail- 
able sound pedagogy I fancy would suggest their use. Ideas 
that come to the mind merely through the eyes are more firmly 
fixed by the mental processes involved in writing. Likewise those 
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processes which bring learning to the mind through the ears and 
the unparalleled advantages accruing the intricacies of formulat- 
ing our mental concepts in speech furnish a sort of flank move- 
ment on the brain. The school boy mind might look at puellae esf 
pitlchrae with perfect equanimity but to listen to that expression 
after learning puellae sunt would bring something of the reac- 
tion that we associate with such expressions as ‘T seen my duty 
and I done it.” Likewise cena for cenam in the sentence Filia 
cetia parat offends after the fashion of ‘‘Them lessons is hard.” 
Male sonat. Having in mind terminology and phraseology 
adapted to classroom instruction and looking forward to conver- 
sational work in the classics, I know of no single factor which 
can add so much of interest and fascination to the students’ 
work. If anyone can maintain that because Latin is a dead 
language, Latin civilization must needs be revivified in order to 
have Latin conversation I part company with him and go on my 
own way rejoicing in the splendid interest conversation brings 
to my classroom work and ever on the lookout for new methods 
designed to intensify that interest 

Again the time element presents the only difficulty, assuming 
of course willingness on the part of the teacher to develop some 
facility in conversational work. Again if thoroughness is the 
more easily obtainable and if additional and needed interest can 
be brought to the students’ work, are we not justified in making 
a more liberal expenditure of time? The time element this morn- 
ing prevents me from setting forth some experiences I have 
enjoyed during the past two years in teaching Latin to seventh 
and eighth grade classes in parochial school. Working without 
text-books or formal grammar these boys and girls have learned 
enough Latin to impress and in some cases to bewilder the occa- 
sional clerical visitor. I should be glad to discuss this experi- 
ence after this session with anyone interested in jimior high 
school work. 

In closing permit me to disclaim any pretense to originality 
or novelty in the ideas here set forth. I claim for this system 
— if the word system does not overload it with dignity — two 
things ; first, it works and without sacrificing thoroughness ; sec- 
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ondly, it brings interest and I might even say enthusiasm into 
the class work. If some of the workable features of this system 
could be joined up with workable and even more important fea- 
tures of other systems we might begin to anticipate the day when 
Latin problems even in the classroom could be considered in the 
Latin mind and discussed in the Latin language. 

DISCUSSION 

Sister St. Agatha: We are quite ready to call a system Father Mor- 
iarty’s plan for the teaching of elementary Latin. A procedure which is so 
obviously workable, which creates enthusiasm in this subject so commonly 
regarded as drudgery and a bore should bear a name worthy of its dignity. 
Those of us who have had actual classroom experience in teaching beginning 
Latin appreciate having pointed out not broad and general st^gestions about 
the direction in which we should go but rather definite, specific details in 
method for this knotty and important course. 

The various investigations in this field within the last few years have 
brought great enlightenment and wonderful help to all concerned. The con- 
tent has been revolutionized; text-books, more sane, more attractive, more 
teachable have been published ; even the three semesters to precede the read- 
ing of Caesar have been almost generally granted us; and lastly, there has 
been much constructive criticism of the teaching technique. With all this 
assistance laid at our doors, there is still the cry that the results of our teach- 
ing are unsatisfactory. The holding-power of first-3'ear Latin is no stronger ; 
the pupils, in succeeding years, still substitute the cumbersome and senseless 
vocabulary htmt for intelligent translation. Impatient though teachers may 
grow at continued adverse criticism, there can be no doubt that not many of 
the illuminating results of the recent investigations have reached the ordi- 
nary Latin classroom. Teaching, of course, is causing to learn more readily ; 
and therein lies the crux of the whole matter. 

We would in no manner minimize the task of the teacher of elementary 
Latin. Father Moriarfy has rightly said that the fundamental element is 
the approach, and that approach is the tying up of Latin forms with English 
grammar. “But the fundamentals of English grammar’*, declare Latin 
teachers, “form no part of the content of the minds of beginning high school 
pupils. Would you have us teach English grammar foo?’* The building of 
an adequate vocabulary, the establishing of rapid and accurate recognition 
of the inflectional forms and the knowledge of syntax are the tools to be 
furnished by the elementary teacher to her Latin classes. Bej'ond these are 
expected correct habits of study and correct methods of attack. No mean 
task this, we verily agree. 

Then there is much good advice. On one hand we hear that only by 
systematic, thorough, imrelenting drill can forms be so established as to 
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evoke the requisite response. On the otlier we hear, ** Avoid that parrot-like 
repetition o£ forms.” Amidst this situation and similar ones stands the 
puzzled Latin teacher with her query: “What shall I do in the matter?” 
There is nothing to answ’er save that which has grown trite: Drill ■— plenty 
of it and of the right kind. WTiat has been said elsewhere of supervised 
study may be said here of drill : the teacher must largdy establish her own 
technique. Certain it is that enthusiastic, purposeful, organized drill marks 
the past-master among teachers. One important means, it seems to me, for 
acquiring proper technique is that suggested by Father Moriarty but 
strangdy lacking in most treatises on the subject. It is the teacher's recol- 
lections of his own student days. To contemplate seriously how elementary 
knowledge came to us years ago would make us tolerant of and patient with 
our pupils ; it might even make us critical of our methods as teachers. 

To pass from the subject of useful and effective drill to that of general 
teaching technique, we are forced to admit that there are too many faults in 
an age where refinement of method is a business. Mastery of vocabulary 
and of inflections is yet sought too exclusively through word-lists, when 
prepared translation and sight translations as well as classroom conversation 
are more approved and far more interesting instruments. Let us not aban- 
don any of these but use all judiciously. The first attacks on declensions 
and conjugations are too often made through the paradigm and at times they 
get scarcely beyond the paradigms. The previous paper pointed out the more 
proper way. The incorrect method of sentence translation is still too much 
in vogue ; when correct tedmique demands following the thought in lihe Latin 
word order and not the English order of subject, verb, object, modifiers. We 
have with us yet such clumsy methods of procedure as to expect a pupil to 
know the meaning of clams when the teacher hints that the English deriva- 
tive is clarify. In the matter of derivatives as vocabulary aids, distinction 
must be made between familiar derivatives which interpret the Latin word 
and unfamiliar ones which require the Latin word to interpret them. Many 
devices in use to impress the pupils with Latin word-formation, with case 
terminations and synopses of verbs are useful only to a limited point To 
have them on bladdboard or wall charts in full view of the pupils for a 
great part of the year while the drills in inflections are carried on is to 
offer a crutch to the class which cripples mental energy and kills enthusiasm. 
Our aim diould be to stimulate effort and to establi^ this fundamental 
knowledge so well that the pupils themselves will scorn any such aids. 

With the prolongation of the elementary Latin into another semester, 
there may be a temptation fo linger along the way or to proceed in a too 
leisurely fashion. When we measure our accomplishments not in terms of 
pages covered but in pupil response and activity we shall find that we must 
still work at white heat. The suggestion that we eliminate from our course 
those things for which the class will have no immediate use is a pertinent 
one. Even then there will be no time to lose, if real mastery of the funda- 
mentals set before us is our objective. 
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One other fact brought out in Father Moriarty’s paper I should like to 
review. He tells us that the normal student brings to high school eager- 
ness — ^that students take kindly to declensions and conjugations — ^that they 
make certain discoveries in Latin with suppressed glee. Too much em- 
phasis cannot be placed on this factor which reveals teadier-attitude and 
teacher-point of view. In the elementary classes a teacher may be tempted 
to bring to the work a hopelessness that all that is required cannot be 
done. Pupils, we have just been told and experience has shown us as 
well, either bring to the study a natural antipathy or th^ soon acquire it 
The teacher must come equipped with an irrepressible enthusiasm and 
energy, which besides making rough ways plain, will make the subject 
attractive. She must study not only her subject and her pupils but her 
classroom procedure. She must be eminently but hopefully a self-critic. 
Hers should be a healthy state of dissatisfaction. When she has done 
all these things well — ^when she has taught vocabulary, declensions, con- 
jugations, syntax, translations, — she may say yet, *T am an unprofitable 
servant.** She will have however as her reward the joy of accomplishment, 
which will be reflected in the interest and enthusiasm of her class. 

And lastly, there is one other in the school responsible for good teach- 
ing, and that is the administrative officer. To that one falls the duty of 
seeing that teachers do not have too many classes in elementary Latin. 
A teacher cannot possibly sustain the necessary enthusiasm and energy for 
more than two or three classes in the subject It might not be amiss to 
suggest also that the Latin teacher be given the corresponding classes in 
English. This arrangement would undoubtedly make for greater articula- 
tion and more broad-mindedness in both subjects. 



CONFERENCE OF CATHOLIC COLLEGES 
FOR WOMEN 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 

Chicago, June 25, 1928. 

The Conference of Deans was called to order in Loyola Uni- 
versity. The Reverend Francis V. Corcoran, C. M., D. D., Ph. 
D., presided at the request of Sister Josephine Rosaire, A. M., 
who had been appointed Chairman of the Committee of the Na- 
tional Honor Society. 

Dr. Corcoran stated that the topic of discussion was an effective 
program for organization for the eligibility of honor students. 
The meeting was lively and interesting. Among the features of 
organization discussed were the f olio wing 

1. Local, regional and national attendance. 

2. Program of meeting. 

3. Conditions for membership. 

I. A discussion regarding local, regional or national attendance 
followed, after which it was voted that on or about October 
twelfth, local meetings in the respective colleges would be called. 
These preliminary gatherings are designed to stimulate enthusiasm 
in the new society. At this meeting, the Dean and members will 
discuss the new constitution, which \yas drawn up for the Detroit 
meeting of 1927. 

These meetings are to be followed by others which delegates 
from colleges in a section will attend. It was decided that New 
York and Chicago were the most convenient centers for regional 
meetings although as membership grew, it would be necessary 
to have other centers. No provision was made for the time and 
place of the national meeting. 
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It was suggested that the national meeting be held every two 
years ; the regional meetings every other year, but no decision was 
reached. If possible, arrangements will be made for local and 
regional meetings during the coming year. 

2. The program, a matter of first importance, should be so ar- 
ranged as to arouse enthusiasm and be an inspiration whenever 
a meeting was in order. 

3. The Honor Society is not intended to give recognition to 
graduates who have distinguished themselves intellectually only, 
but rather for such members who pledge themselves to do some- 
thing noteworthy, that is to make sacrifices for the benefit of 
Catholic womanhood. 

This organization demands the best type of girl, hence judg- 
ment must be exercised in relation to members. WTiile scholar- 
ship is necessary, the matter of personality, will power and sacri- 
fice must be stressed as necessary characteristics. 

As there was no further business the meeting adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION 

The second session of the Deans* Conference was opened by the 
Chairman, Dr. Corcoran, who extended a cordial welcome to the 
members with the hope that preliminary arrangements for the 
Honor Society would be completed. In his enthusiastic address, 
he stressed the necessity of our Catholic graduates* duty to uphold 
the teachings of Christ. This association must be a bulwark to 
protect the Catholic woman, hence the conferences must promote 
the finest qualities in these women. . Consequently attention must 
be given to the selection of representatives. 

The charter members are to adopt the constitution which is to 
be ratified or rejected by the members of the Conference of 
Catholic Colleges for Women. 

Discussion of the status of the Honorary Society in Catholic 
Alumnae circles was deferred until there had been a further 
consideration of the matter. 

The minutes of the Detroit meeting were read and accepted by 
those present — representatives from thirty-one colleges. 
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The feature of the session was a thoroughly prepared and in- 
teresting paper on “Standards for Honor Students” by Sister 
Wilfrid, Ph. D., Dean of Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 
Sister brought to the writing of this paper a wealth of mature 
and remarkable deliberation. Her appreciation of the situation 
disclosed in the reading of her report is keen and modem. 

Standardization of scholastic ratings prompted a thorough dis- 
cussion of markings. This discussion brought to light the wide 
divergences in valuation of the alphabetical symbols used in mark- 
ing and the standard required for graduation with honors. 

As each college has its own system for determining honor 
students, a request was made that a committee be named to de- 
cide the best means to determine the standard for A and to offer 
suggestions for recommendations. 

The Chair appointed the following to act on this committee : 

Chairman, Sister Wilfrid, Ph. D., Trinity College, Washington, 
D. C. ; Sister Mary Zoe, Mt. St. Joseph College, Cincinnati, Ohio ; 
Sister Thomas Aquinas, Rosary College, Chicago, 111 .; Sister 
Antonio, St. Catherine’s College, St. Paul, Minn. ; Sister Borgia, 
Webster Groves College, Webster Groves, Mo. 

It was voted that the Deans place copies of Sister Wilfrid’s 
paper in the hands of their respective faculty members, from 
whom, it was suggested, that a written comment of the subject, 
“Standards for Honor Students” be returned to the Dean. The 
results of these comments are to be tabulated and forwarded to 
Sister Wilfrid in order that the Committee will be enabled to reach 
a better uniformity of rating for scholastic attainment and qual- 
ifications for membership in this honorary society. 

It was voted that honor students of the class of 1928 in the 
respective collies would be admitted on the same basis as those 
of the class of 1927. 

It was also decided that the colleges be empowered at the dose 
of the scholastic year 1928-1929 to appoint honor members of 
the classes of 1929 and 1930 on the same basis as that of the 
Alumnae members. 

Motion was made, seconded and carried for adjournment. 

Mother M. Ignatius, 

Secretary, 



STANDARDS FOR HONOR STUDENTS 


SISTER WILFRID^ PH. D., TRINITY COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D, C- 


In presenting this subject for discussion, I stiould like first of 
all to thank those preoccupied Deans, who, in the midst of press- 
ing duties, took time to answer another unwelcome questionnaire. 
This measure was not resorted to until most of the catalogues 
available had been examined, and after it was found that a rela- 
tively small number contained the desired information. 

When, at the last meeting of this body, in June, 1927, the 
question was discussed of forming an Honor Society for grad- 
uates of Catholic colleges for women, we found ourselves faced 
with certain divergences of grading and marking, with a con- 
sequent variation in the number of honor students in the respective 
colleges. The expedient then adopted of restricting the quota of 
eligible graduates from any one college to ten per cent of the 
gpraduating class was perhaps not eminently satisfactory to any 
college except those few whose honor students of that year hap- 
pened to coincide with the ten per cent quota. We wrestled with 
the problem of the possible injustice done to students who were 
entitled to the honor, but w^ho were in excess of ten per cent of 
their class, and we adopted that figure as a compromise which 
would doubtless have to be changed later. At the same time, it 
was recognized that a certain variation in the method of grading 
made it more difficult for a student to attain honors in some 
colleges than in others. 

It has therefore seemed to me that a study of the practice pre- 
vailing in the various colleges might be equally profitable to all 
of us, and in this hope I am offering the results obtained from an 
analysis of the questionnaires, as well as from an inspection of 
such catalogues as were informative. 

I shall take up, first, the question of marking or grading ; next, 
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credit or honor points ; third, requirements for the three degrees 
with distinction: cum laude, niagna cum laude, and summa or 
maxima cum laude ; fourth, the matter of averaging marks, and 
finally non-scholastic requirements. 

I. Marking or Grading. Most of the colleges here represented 
use the conventional letters A, B, C, and D to indicate certain 
grades of scholarship. I find that the majority rate an A at 
from 95 or 96 to loo^f. Variations are: 90 to 100; 91 to 100; 
93 to 100; 91 to 95 (96 to 100 rated as A As the require- 
ments for degrees with distinction are generally expressed in terms 
of so many A’s, it seems to me rather important that some stand- 
ard of value for this desirable letter should be adopted by all the 
colleges whose graduates are to be eligible for membership in the 
Honor Society. It is hardly necessary to point out that if some 
of the colleges require a grade of 95% or over for an A, while 
others grant the same distinction for 91, 92, or 93%, then the 
graduates of the first-named group are put to a disadvantage as 
compared to the latter. 

I might mention in parentheses that one or two colleges do 
not use this symbolism at all, but substitute the terms Pass, High 
Pass and Merit, giving these grades the value of C, B and A (90 
to 1005?^ ) respectively. For the sake of brevity and uniformity, 
however, I shall use the formula A, B, C, and D. 

I should like, then, to raise the question whether or not it is 
possible for the colleges, which are to be charter members of the 
Honor Society, to adopt a uniform evaluation for the letter A, or 
equivalent, used as a method of grading. If the degree with dis- 
tinction is to mean an}i:hing at all, now especially that it will 
secure membership in the Honor Society for future graduates, it 
should certainly not be too easy of attainment. Our young people 
are still moved by the sentiments expressed by the old couplet : 

“The fruit that will fall without shaking 
Indeed is too mellow for me.” 

A large number of honor students, on an average, is not exactly 
a commendation of the requirements which lead to the honor in 
that particular college. We are all cheered, from time to time, 
by the presence of an exceptionally bright class, containing an 
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unusual percentage of honor stufleiits, but we all also realize that 
the average class is not so pronfic of gifted students. And we 
all, likewise, have to sigh at times over a humdrum class, whose 
ambitions do not rise above our minimura exactions, and whose 
low rate of honor students tends to bring down our general aver- 
age. Hence, where our general quota of honor students is unduly 
high, it would seem that our requirements are not sufficiently 
stem to test the ability of our students. 

I hold, therefore, that one of the first and most important points 
for us to settle is precisely this of a standard value for grade A, 
which is, in a sense, the unit of measure used by most of us to 
estimate our degrees of distinction. In this matter, 95 to 100% 
does seem to be the general practice. 

The other grades, B, C, and D. will naturally be regulated by 
the value of A, and the same reasons hold good for not assigning 
them too low or too high a per cent. The grade of B ranges 
as low in some colleges as So^- and as high in others as — 
for lower limit ; for upper limit it varies from 90 to 95, with 92 
and 94 as variants. Grade C ranges from 60, 61 , 65, 70, 75, 77, 
lower limit, to 69, 74, 75, 76, 80, 84, 88 as upper limit. For grade 
D \ve have such scales as : 60, 61 — 70 ; 60 — ^75 ; 60 — 69 ; 64 — ^74, 
75; 70—80. 

In analyzing these lower figures, we might obser\^e that too high 
a rate for C or D is likely to result in generally too high marks 
throughout the classes, with a consequent over-rating of the 
student’s work. Among other disadvantages, this has for result a 
confusion of values on the part of the student, and a possible 
overesteem of her own abilit}% a mistake which life is not slow 
to correct. This practice of too high marking of the student’s 
work is characteristic of some high schools also, and is a fertile 
cause of discouragement among first-year students in college 
whose marks no longer soar to their previous easily-won heights. 

Of course it will never be possible, even if it were desirable, to 
reach an absolute uniformity in the matter of marking by indi- 
\'idual teachers. The fluctuations arising from individual tem- 
peraments and points of view will always prevent us from becom- 
ing too hopelessly standardized. 
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2. Haiior or Credit Polufs. As several l'i4J colleges use the 
system of honor or credit points in measuring work for the de- 
gree with distinction, I shall next consider this method, as far as 
I have been able to study it. But I shall have to digress for a 
moment in order to settle what seems to be a slight confusion of 
terms. Some colleges call these points honor or grade points, 
others call them credit points. The latter term leads to a possi- 
bility of being confounded with credit hours or, more commonly, 
credits. For convenience and clearness, 1 shall use throughout 
the term honor points. I have found that these honor points 
are given by fourteen colleges, of which four do not give de- 
grees with distinction. In estimating these honor points, the 
distinction is made between credit hours, earned by the student 
for attending a course and passing in it, and credit, honor or 
grade points, which indicate the quality of the student’s work. 
A student commonly earns as many credit hours as she has hours 
of class per week (except laboratory and physical education), in 
a semester or quarter. Thus, a schedule of eighteen class hours 
W’ill give the student who has not failed in any of her courses, 
a total of eighteen semester credits. A student may earn, in 
twelve of the colleges under consideration, three times as many 
honor points as there are hours in a given course, if she attains 
grade A in that course. Thus, in a three-hour course, she will 
earn nine honor points, if her rating is A. In one college, she 
will earn five times the number of hours in which she has at- 
tained an A. 

For a B, in all the colleges but one of this group, the student 
will earn twice as many honor points as there are hours in her 
course. In one college, she will be given two and one-half points 
for a B -f, and in another two for a B +, with one for a B. 

For a grade of C, she will in most cases earn as many honor 
points as there are hours in her course; in one college she will 
earn this many for a C+ ; in two colleges, no points are awarded 
for a C. In this connection, the question might be raised whether 
the grade of C should be entitled to any honor points, unless its 
rating were higher than the average 75 %, and this leads back to 
our previous objection against raising that average. 
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It might be useful for all of us to know what measure of 
success has been met by the colleges which have adopted this sys- 
tem, and whether it has resulted in increasing or diminishing the 
number of candidates for degrees with distinction. 

3. Requirements for Degrees zuifh Distinctioiu Nine or ten 
of the colleges included in this sur\'ey do not give degrees with 
distinction. Of the twenty-four whose answers to the question- 
naire revealed the fact that they do confer such degrees, the prac- 
tice is so diverse that hardly- any classification is possible, except 
as between the use of honor points, and the custom of rating by 
semester hours. Nine of the colleges compute their degrees with 
distinction by honor points as follows : 


cum laude 

magna summa 

h. p. 

% 

rate 

300 

336 

372 

(3.2.1) 

95-100 

100% 

314 (above 80) 

240 

360 

(3.2.1) 

90-100 


180 

250 

380 

(3.2.1) 

93-100 

335^ 

160 

250 

380 

(3.2.1) 

95-100 

60% 

264 

325 

396 

(3.2.1) 

95-100 

33M 

not listed 






180 

250 

380 

(3A1) 

93-100 

12% 

378 A & B 

240 A 

360 A 

(3.2.1) 

95-100 


255 & hrs. 

270 & hrs. 

285 & hrs. 



15 A 

30 A 

45 A 

U 

C< (C 



There is not much opportunity for comparison here, but there is 
an evident need of some standard of conformity, if our honor 
students are to meet on any sort of common ground. 

The degree cum laude is variously awarded for 150, 180, 255, 
264, 300, 314, 378 honor points. For the most part these points 
are of combined A and B grades, with, in one or two cases, a 
required number of A’s. In most cases the requirement is for no 
other grades below C. 

The degree magna cum laude may be earned by 240, 250, 270, 
325, 336 honor points, with a usual requirement of nothing below 
B, or with nothing below 809&. In some cases, there is a required 
proportion of A’s : in one case, all the points must be of A grade. 

For the degree summa cum laude, the range is less — from a 
minimum of 360 to a maximum of 405, with 372, 380, 396 for in- 
termediate terms. 
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In all these colleges but one, the value of honor points is 3 for 
an A, 2 for a B, f»i:e for a C ; in the one exception noted, it is 
4 for an A. 3 for a B, 2 for a C. one for a D. In most of them 
also, the scale of marking is 95- too for an A, with in one case, 9^ 
to TOO, and in three cases 93-100 for grade A. 

It is somewhat si'^nihcant tliat the projiortion of honor students 
in this group is unusually higli, being 100% in one case, 60% in 
another, 33 1/3^ in others, 12 in another. This generous allot- 
ment of degrees with distinction naturally raises the question 
whether the system of honor points as at present in operation in 
our colleges does not make the attainment of honors too easy for 
our students, and whether it might not be advisable to raise the 
requirement, either by increasing the number of As required, or 
by lowering the number of honor points awarded to B and C 
grades. 

Turning now to the larger group of colleges not using honor 
points, we find another bewildering array of requirements. Five 
colleges use the method of averaging the entire course, according 
to the following plan : 


cum laude 

magna 

summa 


857c 

85% C 

9o7c 

B 

857c 

90% none 

95% 

none 

cum laude 

magna 

summa 


S55o no F 

95% no F 

95 

C 

907c 

957c 

98 

none 

90 

93 

96 



The rest require a certain number of A^s with a restriction on the 
number of C’s or D*s. Reducing these all to terms of semester 
hours, we find the following: 


cum laude 

magna 

summa 

70 A 

68 A 

108 A 

72 A 

90 A 

114 

75 

96 

115 

76 

102 

120 
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80 !05 130 

115 110 

120 A & B 


Two colleges count distinction from junior and senior years only 
and require respectively: 


30 A B 30 A B— all A 


none none (124 min.) 

33 A none 44 A B-f all A 

no averaging none (124 min.) 


In addition to a positive requirement of a certain number of 
grades A, most of the colleges set a limit to the number of lower 
grades allowed. C is the lower limit in most cases, and the num- 
ber of grades C is variously limited to 8 or 12 for the cum laude. 
A tirpical requirement would be: 70 A, no grades below C, no 
more than 12 hours of C in four years. One college allows 16 
semester hours of D, and rates D at 60 to 70%. This seems low, 
but as the proportion of honors conferred is only 10 to 12% of 
students graduated, it appears that the scale of marking must be 
rigid. 

Allowing 8 to 12 C’s, ranging in value from 70-80 to 80-88, 
for four years the result would be not more than two or three a 
year, which is not a great number. On the other hand, we could 
make our honors much more worthwhile by not admitting anyone 
thereto who had fallen to grade C at any time in her college 
course, unless an exception were made for the difficult first semes- 
ter of Freshman year. 

Another regulation, and one which appears to be more nearly 
uniform than any other in this matter, is that restriction which 
debars a student from degrees with distinction, if she has been 
conditioned at any time in her college course. This will not, of 
course, refer to entrance conditions. Three colleges alone make 
an exception to this, of which two allow one condition if the rest 
of the student’s work measures up to the required standard. 

For the second degree with distinction, magna cum laude, it 
appears that in some cases not enough diflFerence is made between 
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it and the cum laude. This is an honor which ought to be com- 
paratively rare, and is sometimes more common than the simple 
cum laude. It is fairly easy for some students to accumulate the 
requisite number of A’s by choosing as majors and electives sub- 
jects which they like and can do well. Most of us are not un- 
acquainted with that motive of selection of courses. At the same 
time, a student may neglect, or do rather poor work in prescribed 
courses, which are prescribed precisely because they are necessary, 
or at least are so considered by the program-makers. If the 
elimination of grade C is desirable in selecting candidates for the 
degree cum laude, there is an excellent a fortiori reason for de- 
barring from this higher degree students who have fallen to 
grade C in any of their courses, whether that grade be rated 
at 75 or 8o%. Several of the colleges allow no grade lower 
than B in considering candidates for this distinction, while two 
allow nothing lower than B-j-, or 90%. 

I approach the degree summa cum laude with awe and respect. 
The bestowal of this highest distinction, the greatest honor a 
college can confer on a student being graduated, the supreme 
recognition of the uniquely gifted student, might well be an epoch- 
making and world-shaking event. It might be used as a date 
before tod after "which one might reckon events. There cannot 
be many “highests” in a generation. Certainly, the common or 
frequent occurrence of this degree in any collie might well cause 
the value of its honors to be viewed with suspicion. Some col- 
leges admit frankly that they have not as yet set the requirements 
for it, because they do not expect to confer it — at least for the 
present, and I can cite one collie of my experience which has 
not had occasion to confer it in twenty-five years, although once 
it came perilously near to having to do so. 

The general range of requirements is from 108 A’s to 130 A’s, 
with, in all cases but three, nothing otherwise less than B. One 
college requires nothing less than C. Two colleges admit nothing 
less than A in junior and semor years, and allow no averaging of 
courses between semesters. 

Looking over the figures, I have found that some colleges 
will grant a summa cum laude for less than others require for a 
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magna aim laude, thus furnishing us with another eloquent argu- 
ment in favor of some form of standardization for our honors. 

In a matter which it seemed especially useful to determine, viz: 
that of averaging courses as against requiring an absolute num- 
ber of A’s and B’s, the figures are not especially illuminating. 
From six colleges the returns were incomplete ; seven admit aver- 
aging marks for the degree with distinction, thirteen require an 
absolute number of A's and B’s. It would seem, at first sight, 
that the practice of averaging marks would give a student an 
advantage. If, for example, in a college where grade A was 
rated at 95%, a student had 94 in one semester in a two-hour 
course, and 96 in the second semester, she would gain four A’s, 
if her marks were averaged between the semesters. If no aver- 
aging were allowed, she would have two A’s and two B*s or B-f , 
which, in a college requiring an absolute number of A’s for the 
degree with distinction, would diminish her chances for such 
d^ee. 

Looking, however, at the proportion of students graduated 
with distinction in both groups, we find high figures in each. 
In the averaging group, the proportion varies from 5% to 
100% of the class graduated with distinction, with 15, 33 and 
50 as intermediate figures. In the non-averaging group, the 
highest rate is 75%, the lowest 7%. I suspect that these sta- 
tistics do not yidd us the full truth, because they do not cover 
an equal period of time for all colleges. Some have graduated 
not more than one or two classes with distinction, and, as we 
all know, first dasses are apt to be above the average. When 
these high rates have been offset by classes which are not so 
bright, or not so studious, we shall have a fairer norm by which 
to judge of the two forms of computing. 

I would not, therefore, offer any condusions from this part 
of the study, but I would suggest that at our* next meeting, we 
might have the result of the observation and experience of 
those here present in the matter of averaging marks. If we 
might know from the non-averaging group whether any of their 
students have lost the degree with distinction because their 
marks could not be averaged, and from the averaging colleges 
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whether any of their candidates would have lost the honor if 
their marks had not been averaged, then, I think, we might have 
some safe data on which to work in standardizing this matter. 

^ 5 . Non-scholastic Requirements, I launch upon this final 
point w’ith a certain amount of reluctance, because I am going 
to do an ungracious thing. I am going, in appearance, at least, 
to attack what may seem to some, the very core and center of 
our system. We are all absolutely at one, I know, in the matter 
of the standards of conduct and character which we require of 
our students. These standards are considerably higher than 
those of non-Catholic colleges, and we visit any serious breach 
of them with severe and immediate censure. We do not allow 
the superior qualit\’ of a student’s scholarship to weigh in the 
balance against a serious defect of character or behavior. If 
a girl were the bright particular star of our college, and were 
endowed with all natural gifts and accomplishments, we should 
nevertheless judge her as we should judge our least promising 
student, if, in the euphemistic terms of most of our catalogues, 
her “conduct were unsatisfactoty.” In other words, we do not 
allow our judgment of a girl’s character to be influenced by 
her scholarship. 

The converse of this proposition is not so clearly evident. 1 
believe there are colleges in which a girl may be deprived of 
her scholastic honors unless there is a unanimous, or at least 
an overwhelming vote in her favor by her teachers. This judg- 
ment is based on her character and di^osition; often, perhaps 
unconsciously, on her personality. Unconsciously also, small 
prejudices are sometimes served by this custom, and it is in- 
evitable that the judgment is bound to vary in individuals much 
more than is possible in the matter of judging scholarship, wheire 
the rating can be expressed in mathematical terms. 

The fact that a girl has remained four years in one of our 
colleges is in itself a proof that, so far as our knowledge of 
her goes, she has conformed to our rules of conduct. If she 
had failed so to conform, she would have been dropped before 
she had come to graduation. This requirement of ours is then, 
more or less self-enforcing. 
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As to the other qualities of temperament and disposition, not 
all girls are equally endowed with sunny tempers, genial manners 
and pleasing address. Xot all girls show tlieir best side in 
college. Some are more severely tried by the problem of ad- 
justment than others, some are more retiring, some more nat- 
urally friendly. I am reminded of a division of a certain class 
of my acquaintance made by an old and very wise teacher. 
“In this class,” she used to say, ‘‘there are forty-nine rowdies, 
one lady and Esmeralda !McFrenzy.” (That was not her real 
name.) This class had its reunion recently, and we noted that 
the “one lady” had made no particular mark in the world, but 
that most of the “rowdies” were safely married and were rear- 
ing up good Christian families for the service of God and 
country. As for Esmeralda, she is quite a lady. 

This merely shows on what insufficient evidence we sometimes 
base our judgment of character, and how fallible our judgments 
may be. 

I should like then to put the question whether we should re- 
quire other qualities than those of scholarship in conferring 
our degrees with distinction? Always keeping in mind that a 
student’s continued attendance with us for four years has been 
a proof of her compliance with our general conduct require- 
ments, have we a right, or is it advisable, to add these qualities 
which are so difficult of judgment to what is supposed by the 
world at large to be a purely scholastic matter? To put it 
concretely, shall we refuse to Esmeralda the honor which she 
has honestly earned by meeting our scholarship requirements, 
because she has perhaps been saucy in the classroom, or has 
broken some of our minor disciplinary regulations, or has been 
slow to take part in non-scholastic activities, and shall we give 
it to Pompilia who has not really done such good work, but who 
is “such an all-around girl”? 

To add these personal requirements to our standard for de- 
grees with distinction seems to me to confuse the issue, and 
I believe that I am not alone in supporting this opinion. There 
are other ways more suitable and appropriate, of rewarding good 
conduct among our students. We may, e. g., deprive them of 
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the right to hold oSce in student societies, if their manners 
and deportment do not merit our praise. This is a form of 
censure which appeals powerfully to most of our students. Or 
if we prefer a positive sanction, we may reward the good by 
some prize or i*pccicTl hontjr, such as, e. g., the S-pin at Smith 
College — a coveted honor awarded by general vote to a very 
small number — ^something like four out of several hundred. 

In setting up standards of scholarship, our aim should be 
single, dennite and easily understood. If a student, remaining 
with us four years, has earned the degree with distinction, it 
should not be withheld from her for any but the most serious 
reasons, such as reasons, e. g., as would deprive her of the degree 
itself. 

In conclusion, I should like to sum up very briefly the find- 
ings of this study. 

1. There exists, in the colleges forming this Conference, a 
considerable divergence of practice in granting degrees with dis- 
tinction. This divergence is so great that no two have exactly 
the same requirements. 

2. This divergence interferes somewhat with the success of 
cur Honor Society. 

3. This divergence is evident chiefly in the variation of the 
scale of values accorded to grades A, B, and C or equivalent. 

4. Some colleges grant the degree with distinction to such 
a large proportion of their students, that some standardization 
seems necessary. 

3. Some colleges add non-scholastic requirements to their 
standards of scholarship, thereby producing a certain confusion 
of issues. 

If I may be permitted, in the manner of a committee making 
a report, to offer a few recommendations, I should suggest the 
following: 

1. A standard of value for the three d^ees with distinc- 
tion, cum laude, magna cum laude and summa cum laude. 

2. This standard to be flexible enough to be workable by all 
the colleges, not so high as to be practically impossible of attain- 
ment, not so low as to make our degrees with distinction too 
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easily won and therefore lightly prized. This latter extreme is 
more likely to be our pitfall, and in making our decision we 
shall have to choose between the alternative of pleasing a larger 
number of persons by granting more honors, and that of making 
these honors more worth the winning. One of the strongest 
reasons for the desirability of Phi Beta Kappa is precisely its 
dilEculty of attainment Note how instinctively we rate the 
holder of this much-esteemed honor as a superior intellect. We 
shall not do our students an injury by making them work harder 
for their honors. They like to be made to work, when recog- 
nition is so glorious a thing on Commencement Day; they like 
to be made to stretch their wings and strain their energies a little 
more; and after college they will thank us for setting their aim 
so high, and will praise us for our demands upon their unused 
abilities. 

*"Amat victoria ciiram!* 

Another reason for this desirable standardization is that we 
shall need a fixed rule by which to admit or refuse to admit 
future colleges to membership in the Honor Society. It ought 
to be evident to us that some rule by which we can refuse or 
admit should be set up before we are faced with the actual neces- 
sity of passing judgment on a college seeking admission. If 
we have a fairly definite standard, w'e shall have only to compare 
the requirements of the questing college with it, and there will be 
no possibility of allowing other motives to sway us in our 
action. 

3. Finally, as a part of our standard, we should separate 
character requirements from scholastic requirements, within the 
limits stated above, with some other form of recognition for emi- 
nence of conduct. 

If we can attain to this desideratum, we may confidently ex- 
pect that our Honor Society will be cherished by our colleges, 
ambitioned by our students, and respected by our non-Catholic 
contemporaries. Is this an impossible aim for us? I do not 
believe it is. 
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FIRST SESSION 

Oiicago, 111., June 26, 1928, 4:00 P. M. 

The Library Section met in the library of Loyola Universily 
on Tuesdaj’ and \Vednesda3% June 26 and 27, the sessions being 
opened at 4 :oo P. M. 

Mr. George B. Utley, A. M., librarian of the Newberry Li- 
brary, Chicago, 111., in his opening address enlarged upon the 
necessit}^ of bringing the status of the High School library de- 
velopment up to a par with College and University library de- 
velopment. 

The “Business and Financial Side of the Library’’ was the 
subject treated by Rev. Paul J. Foik, C. S. C., Ph. D., Librarian 
of St. Edward’s University, Austin, Tex. The discussion is 
printed with the papers of this Section. 

Mr. Paul R. Byrne, A. B., B. L. S., Librarian of University 
of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind., went to the heart of the ad- 
ministrative problems common to all Catholic libraries. Mr. 
By'me presented a catalogue of these problems and offered suit- 
able solutions. 

In his usual masterful way. Rev. Henry H. Regnet, S. J., Li- 
brarian of St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo., gave a review 
oL the more important libraiy surveys, pointing out the methods, 
objections, and values of these tabulations and reports. 

This session adjourned at 6:00 P. M. 

SECOND SESSION 

Wednesday, June 27, 1928, 4:00 P. M. 

On Wednesday, June 27, the second and final session of the 
Library Section convened again at 4 :oo P. M. Mr. Carl Hast- 
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ings Milam, A. B., Secretary' of the American Libran" Associa- 
tion, presented a retrospect of the growth of the American Li- 
brary Association, the major problems it met with, and how they 
were solved. He recited the multitude of its activities at the 
present time and the big questions which now command the in- 
terest of the organization, together with the movements set on 
foot to cope with them. The internal organization of this dy- 
namic American group whose vitality and constructive influence 
are being felt in ever}’ corner of the globe was outlined in a modest 
and pleasing manner. Finally, the speaker capped his glowing 
story with the fine gesture of inviting our Section into an affilia- 
tion with the American Library Association. 

In the next paper an authoritative account of the recent efforts 
to put the resources of the Vatican Library in Rome in a better 
condition of availability for the use of scholars was described by 
Mr. William Warner Bishop, A. M., Librarian of the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Rev. Francis X. Talbot, S. J., Literary Editor of America, and 
Secretary of the Catholic-Book-a-ilomh Club, presented what will 
perhaps stand as the most lucid and penetrating study of the 
present status of Catholic literature in America that has been 
made up to this time. 

The discussion on “Practical Catholic Bibliography” was dis- 
pensed with on account of the lateness of the hour. This paper 
is printed along with the others of the Library Section. 

The Committee on Nominations placed the existing officers 
into office for another year. It is hoped that the provision in 
next year’s meeting for two extra sessions exclusively for those 
activdy engaged in library work will facilitate the rotation of the 
executive offices among the members of the Library Section. The 
lack of acquaintance and informal contact which has character- 
ized the meetings of this Section up to the present has not only 
handicapped the nominating committees but deprived librarians 
attending these meetings of one of the principal sources of benefit 
namely the mutual exchange of ideas on professional problems 
in informal groups. The members of the Nominating Commit- 
tee were: Rev. Henry H. Regnet, S. J., St. Louis, Mo., Rev. 
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Julius W. riauri, D. D., Ph. D., Winona, Minn., and Miss M. 
Lillian Ryan, Chicago, III. 

The Committee on Resolutions submitted in place of a number 
of resolutions a summary of the results of the deliberations of 
the Library' Section at this meeting. “The Quarterly List : an Aid 
to Book Selection for Catholic Libraries'’ is to be continued for 
the present, not as an independent publication, but as a section 
in the “Catholic School Interests.” The Committee in charge 
are: Miss il. Lillian Ryan, Chicago, 111., Sister Repparata, River 
Forest, 111., Rev. Colman J. Farrell, O. S. B., Atchison, Kans. 
Miss Ryan will be Editor-in-Chief. 

In regard to the exchange of duplicates it was recommended 
that those having lists for exchange get in touch with one another 
either directly or through the Secretary of the Library Section. 

An eflFort to obtain a register of the names of the librarians 
attending the meetings of the Library Section was made at this 
meeting for the first time. This matter is to receive more careful 
attention at the subsequent gatherings of this Section. 

Regional meetings of Catholic librarians will be fostered dur- 
ing the coming year in such centers as seem feasible and promising 
of success. These regional meetings will take up the questions 
engaging the attention of the Library Section as well as those of 
local significance. 

Beginning with the next meeting of this Section, besides the 
two usual public sessions, there "will be two other sessions ex- 
clusively for those actively engaged in library work. The time 
and place of these restricted sessions will be printed in the Official 
Program of the meeting. 

The Committee on Resolutions consisted of : Sister M. Cecelia, 
St. Paul, Minn., Brother Francis M. Ruhlman, S. M., Da3rton, 
Ohio, Rev. Colman J. Farrell, O. S. B., Atchison, Kans. 

Reporting for the Committee on the Universal Guide to Catholic 
Periodical Literature, Father Foik, C. S. C, Librarian of St. 
Edward's University, said that, arrangements with the Loyola 
University Press are being made for the editing and publishing 
of this index. Financial aid is being sought for the heavy ex- 
pense of getting the publication started. 
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The Committee on Reclassification of the Religion Section of 
the Dewey Classification Tables reported through Father Regnet, 
Librarian of St. Louis University. Cooperation in this mo- 
mentous undertaking is being secured from several competent 
agencies both in America and in Europe. The work of making 
or revising classification tables must be approached with the 
greatest circumspection and calls for, not only the highest type 
of scholarship, but persons who possess the widest experience in 
library technique. The fact that the Vatican Library is now 
confronted with the same problem gives us promise of very im- 
portant aid from this quarter in bringing the work of this Com- 
mittee to a successful completion in the near future. 

The progress of the Committee on Nomenclature, a committee 
created for the purpose of standardizing the subject headings for 
Catholic topics, was reported by Rev. Colman J. Farrell, O. S. B. 
The section on canon law is now completed in its initial form as 
prepared by Rev. Lester H. Kuenzel, A. B., Librarian of Colum- 
bia College, Dubuque, la., and Chairman of this Committee. 
Work is going on in other sections, and here too, valuable assist- 
ance is expected from the decisions of the Vatican Librarians in 
this same field. 

Colman J. Farrell, O. S. B., 

Secretary, 
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Sister ilar}’ Louis, O. S. B., Librarian, St. Scholastica 
Academy, Fort Smith, Ark.; Mr. Carl Hastings Milam, A. 
B., Secretary of the American Library Association, Head- 
quarters, Chicago, 111.; Miss Caroline Bernhardt, Accessions 
Department, Giicago Pu;)lic Library, Chicago, 111; Miss 
Lenore A. Meath and Miss Camille Kigali of the Daprato 
Library of Ecclesiastical Art; Rev. Thomas Talbot, A. M., 
Departnient of Bibliographical Research, De Paul University, 
Chicago, 111. ; iliss M. Lillian Ryan, Librarian, Loyola 
University, Chicago, 111.; Mr. George B. Utley, A. M., Libra- 
rian, Newberry Library, Chicago, 111.; Sister Mary Agatha, As- 
sistant Librarian, St. Catherine High School, Chicago, 111. ; Sister 
M. Cecelia, O. S. B., Librarian, St. Scholastica Academy, Chi- 
cago, 111.; Sister M. Jovita, O. S. F., Librarian, Assisi Junior 
College, Joliet, 111. ; Sister M. Aemilia, O. S. B., Librarian, Sacred 
Heart Academt’, Lisle, III.; Rev. Mathias C. Braun, S. V. D., 
Librarian, St. Mary's ^lission House, Techny, 111.; Mother St. 
Lawrence, Librarian, Holy Child High School, Waukegan, 111.; 
Mr. Paul R. Byrne, A. B., B. L. S., Librarian, University of 
Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. ; Rev. Colman J. Farrell, O. S. B., 
Librarian, St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kans. ; Sister M. 
Cecelia, Librarian, St. Catherine’s College, St. Paul, Minn. ; Rev 
Julius W. Haun, D. D., Ph. D., Chief of Order Department, St. 
Mary’s College, Winona, Minn.; Sister M. De La Salle, Libra- 
rian, St. Teresa College, Kansas Qty, Mo. ; Sister M. Florentia, 
Librarian, Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. Henry H. 
Regnet, S. J., Librarian, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Rev. Thomas D. O’Connor, C. M., Ph. D., Librarian, Niagara 
Universih", Niagara Falls, N. Y. ; Mr. J. Paul Spaeth, Librarian, 
Crusade Castle, Cincinnati, Ohio; Rev. John J. Harbrecht, S. T. 
D., Librarian, Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio ; Brother 
Francis M. Ruhlman, S. M., Librarian, University of Dayton, 
Dajton, Ohio; Sister Mary Genevieve, S. N. D., Librarian, Notre 
Dame College, South Euclid, Ohio ; Rev. Paul J. Foik, C. S. C., 
Ph. D., Librarian, St. Edward’s University, Austin, Tex. ; Sister 
M. Josepha, Librarian, St. Joseph’s Convent, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Rev. Clement Barczak, O. F. M., Librarian, St. Bonaventure 
College, Sturtevant, Wis.; Sister M. Amilda, Librarian, St. 
Francis Xavier College, Chicago, 111.; Sister M. Repparata, 
Rosary College, River Forest, 111. 



PAPERS 


THE BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL SIDE OF THE 
LIBRARY 


REVEREND PAUL J. FOIK^ C. S. C., PH. D., LIBRARIAN, ST. EDWARD^S 
university, AUSTIN, TEXAS 


The technical or professional training of the librarian must be 
supplemented by business skill and acumen. Much of the modem 
business methods that have secured the highest efficiency in the 
commercial world to-day should be investigated to determine what 
is serviceable in the management of the librarian’s office. This 
becomes the more imperative with the new activities, the expan- 
sion of the library into a more complex organization of depart- 
ments, and the material growth and development. 

The business relations are fourfold: (i) with the collie or 
university executives; (2) with the members of his staflE; (3) 
with patrons ; (4) with those that supply the library needs. 

Where recommendations in expenditures are made, they should 
be carefully weighed as to their necessity and importance before 
they are presented to the executives for action. These officials 
should have on hand an itemized budget and the funds available 
for it so that authorization may be given in accordance with these 
financial resources. Aside from this general plan for the dis- 
bursement of funds, the librarian has a duty of keeping the treas- 
urer’s office informed by the submitting of invoices for pay- 
ment after they have been checked, recorded, and approved. The 
budget should show the estimated apportionment for the needs of 
every college department in the university as well as the amount 
set aside by the librarian for general or particular uses; e. g., 
reference books, subscriptions for periodicals, supplies, equipment, 
salaries, etc. 

As the librarian knows the value of the service that assistants 
render, he should be in a position to recommend a fair compensa- 
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tion for the work done. The man or the woman who is competent, 
who has a grasp of the lil)rary problems, and whose preparation 
and experience have co>i lime and :t»i »rey and eflcjrt in the* making, 
should not be underpaid. Attention should be given that these 
higher salaried assistants should not spend most of their time 
doing clerical work. That is bad business management. To de- 
prive a member of the stall of the opportunity of advancement by 
piling on routine employment is rather retrogressive than progres- 
sive, because one who does not move forward, soon becomes a 
■back number. It is the duty of the librarian-in-chief to study 
each assistant and to observe weak and strong points. His sym- 
pathetic interest and guidance may help to develop and give moral 
courage to overcome deficiencies. He should make all on the 
staff feel that their contributions to the success of the library 
are appreciated. 

The school library is no place for time servers. Where there 
is no disposition on the part of assistants to acquire these higher 
and rarer qualities of their offices, where no pretence is made to 
be well-read so that the response and direction to students may 
be intelligent, where even inactivity verges or borders on dumbness 
and stupidit}’, the librarian has a duty to perform and that is to 
expel all drones. With everyone on the staff alert, energetic, 
studious, the school and its patrons enthusiastic on behalf of the 
librar}', the financial recompense to workers will be provided. 
But on the part of the staff the librarian will not permit the money 
consideration to dominate all other interests, because such de- 
mands frequently made, cannot always be gratified, and the 
result is an ever-changing personnel and much disorganization. 

The business relations with patrons generally filter through 
the media of the staff but the seat of authority and government is 
the librarian’s office. This is the court of final jurisdiction in 
dealing with delinquents. The regulations exact fines for over- 
due books as well as those damaged or lost. The librarian should 
endeavor to mingle kindness and mercy with justice. The loser 
of a book, for instance, ought to be impressed that it is to his 
own individual interest that replacement should be made. To 
guarantee immient against the retention of books permanently in 
some college or university libraries, a deposit is made which is 
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returnable in balance or in full at the end of the scholastic year. 
There is also a library fee demanded in most school libraries 
varying in amount from one to five dollars a year. This j^ro- 
duces a fund in unendowed and non-tax-supported institutions, 
without which the financial burden woul I be much heavier, ^\'hen 
all library expenses are considered, this assessment of students 
does not pay everything. Each year additional appropriations are 
necessary to run the library. The per capita is generalh* balanced 
against the book fund. 

In dealing with students the cordial relation must be sustained 
in spite of the firmness that must be used to give sanction to the 
rules of the library and to protect the library against the rav- 
ages that generally accompany carelessness, thoughtlessness, and 
criminal negligence among readers and borrowers. The personal 
antagonisms should, however, be studiously avoided. A dis- 
gruntled patron can do a heap of damage seeking revenge by 
unjust criticism which may have influence and weight with others 
who are susceptible to bad impressions produced by these trouble- 
mongers. 

The experience of librarians in regard to book purchases reg- 
isters caution when subscription agents present themselves. In- 
variably there is some cause for regret when orders are given for 
this class of goods. Publishing houses with a reputation rarely 
use this means of increasing business. Every^ librarian has a duty 
of economic administration of the appropriations, hence it is in- 
cumbent upon him that he should study costs. He will discover 
that where books are ordered individually, the discounts are dis- 
sipated by transportation charges. A wholesaler near at hand, 
with whom you have an agreement, is able to save you money. 
Any system that multiplies accounts or which requires many 
records and details loses its value as an economic factor when the 
clerical effort for its upkeep does not sufficiently compensate the 
librarian for this extra labor. 

In certain business relations the market must be scrutinized, 
and sometimes competitive bids may make a considerable saving, 
all other things being equal. Contracts for work, supplies and 
sundry materials are handled by the librarian who ought to see 
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that they are properly carried out, and all bills and claims against 
the library account should be examined in minutest detail. 

Special attention should be directed towards time and labor- 
saving machinery. Thus a few years ago the cataloger wrote most 
of the cards by hand. What record departments would to-day 
be without a typewriter? In the sizable librar}', with a flood of 
business, the adding machine would soon pay for itself in the 
economy of human effort and tedious hours of clerks. A dicta- 
phone in the librarian's office would enable him to organize his 
time and that of his secretary with greater convenience and less 
embarrassment when interruptions in office routine occur. 

The economy of time and service must be practiced by the 
librarian himself. All his business correspondence should be as 
concise as possible. A good instruction to the secretary is always 
to make carbon copies, and filing of letters in the cabinet should 
not be delayed more than a day. A tabulated report on hours of 
student emplopnent should be sent weekly to the general busi- 
ness office of the school. A monthly report naming the firms 
and the amount, the dealings in a financial way with the library, 
together with the accumulation of bills, invoices, and statements 
enables the treasurer to make a check and to see at a glance the 
funds needed to meet the expenditures. When accounts are thus 
presented at an appointed time, the confidence of creditors is sus- 
tained. This constitutes an excellent business practice, and an in- 
sistance upon its observance will create good will where it can 
serve the library best. Statistical reports from all departments 
should be exacted periodically by the librarian so that he may 
know well all activities by the facts presented and by them he may 
study more fully how he can serve the library's patrons still more 
efficiently. 



LIBRARY SURVEYS, STATISTICS, AND REPORTS 


REVEREND HENRY H. REGNET, S. LIBRARIAN, ST. LOUIS 
UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Prophecies are always hazardous, but it will probably be safe 
to venture the i^ucss that A Siirz'cy of the Libraries in the United 
States, conducted by the American Library Association, and pub- 
lished by the Association in four volumes (1926-7) will retain 
the character of a milestone in library progress. It was hailed 
with paeans of praise by many librarians. It found some out- 
spoken critics, too. The eminent librarian of the Newark Free 
Public Library, Mr. John Cotton Dana, severely criticized the 
questionnaire, on the replies to which the Survey was based, as “a 
product of mediocrity,” and asked rather scornfully, “\Miat rea- 
son have we to suppose that the results will point the way to new 
and better methods in the field of library management?” {Library 
Journal, 50: 962-3, N 15, ^25). Mr. Edmund Lester Pearson, 
until a year ago connected with the New York Public Library, 
characterized the Survey as “precious rigmarole.” (Ibid. 230, 
Mr I, ’25). For one reason or another a large number of libra- 
ries, slightly over fifty per cent, did not return the questionnaire, 
among them such prominent libraries as those of the University 
of Illinois, Johns Hopkins, Harvard and Columbia. 

In spite of obvious limitations, however, the Survey is a sys- 
tematic compilation of data on library work, crystallizing present- 
day problems and their solution. The first two volumes of the 
Survey deal respectively with the administrative work and with 
service to readers in both public libraries and in college and uni- 
versity libraries. Volume three takes up public library service to 
children, extension work and community service of public libraries, 
school library organization and service. Volume four covers 
classification and cataloging, inventory insurance and accounting, 
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anrl repair, ^;ii;(ling> and equipment. For the purpose of 
making a survey of any library the findings reported in the Survey 
ought to prove ^ ery helpful. Comparison of the libraiy^’s stand- 
ing or method of procedure with the data set forth in the Survey 
woulfl show almost at a glance whether the library in question 
followeii accepted standards or not. Of course, on the further 
question of principle, whether the standard itself was really de- 
sirable or not, a difference of opinion might readily enough arise. 
But that is another matter, one not of sur\'ey but of administrative 
concern. As a fact-detennining instrument the Survey cannot 
but prove its value. 

Collctjc and L'nh'crsity Problems, a study of a selected group of 
institutions, prepared for the Association of American Univer- 
sities, by George Alan Works, and published by the A. L. A. in 
1927, is also in the nature of a survey of library conditions. 
Unlike the four-volume Survey, this work is limited to a study of 
libraries in educational institutions, eighteen of which (none of 
them Catholic, however) were chosen for investigation. More- 
over, technical processes of library service are not analyzed but 
“the study has been limited to the consideration of such phases 
of the library problem as are of primary interest to administra- 
tors and officers of instruction in colleges and universities.” 

The College Library Sun^ey {Library Journal, 51 : 131-2, F-i, 
'26) gives the main points of a summary of some sixty replies to 
a questionnaire sent to 240 colleges. Points covered include status 
of the library, number of books per student, budget, salaries, va- 
cation, education 'and status of the librarian, attendance at library 
conferences, trustee and faculty meetings, library instruction. 
The same Journal, (52: 811, S i, ’27) briefly summarizes the 
portion relating to the library in the Survey of Rutgers Univer- 
sity, directed by A. J. Klein, of the Bureau of Education, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 1927, 258 p. 

With the aid of data set forth in the surveys enumerated above 
a librarian might undertake a self-survey, i. e., investigate his 
own library and determine its rating in the library world. A few 
of our Catholic institutions have invited an outsider to conduct 
a survey of the library^, e. g., the University of Notre Dame, 
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which called in Mr. Walter, the present librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, in 1920. Greater objectivity will probably 
be attained in a survey if it be carried on by one not tlirectly con- 
nected with the institution. Perliaps, loo, as a consequence, the 
administrative ofticers of the institution will be more impressed 
with whatever recommendations are made for developing the 
librar3^ 

A survey of the libraries in the schools of the Missouri Prov- 
ince of the Society of Jesus was made by a committee in 1921. 
Data obtained were made the basis of a program of development 
by this committee, which published privately a 42-page report in 
1923. Considerable progress in many of the libraries surveyed 
can be recorded in the intervening five years, though it is ques- 
tionable what per cent may be due to the survey. 

Would it be desirable to have a general survey of the libraries 
in our Catholic schools? Could it be successfully carried out by 
some agency, such as the Bureau of Education of the N. C. W, C? 
WTiat prospects are tliere tliat it would stimulate interest in 
library development in our Catholic institutions? 

STATISTICS AND REPORTS 

General statistics and reports regarding libraries may be found 
in abundance in the library periodical literature. Statistics are 
also available in the American Library Directory, 1927, issued by 
the publisher of the Library Journal, the R. R. Bowker Co., and 
in educational directories published by the Government and by 
private agencies. 

Our Catholic schools, it is to be feared, devote too little atten- 
tion to this matter of statistics and reports. Owing to the pres- 
sure of other occupations our teacher-librarians neglect the keep- 
ing of records. Frequently, too, the financial data pertaining to 
the library are not the library’s direct concern. With the develop- 
ment of our libraries, however, which is bound to ensue during 
the next decade, we shall have to look to our statistics and reports 
more carefully. Even if we belong to the class of people who 
abhor figures and abominate statistics, we may, if we endeavor 
to change our viewpoint towards them, be able to see that if not 
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regarded as an end in themselves they may benefit us greatly. 
They serve to help us keep our feet on solid ground by making 
us face facts. It may be more romantic to float among the 
clouds than to trudge wearily along the dusty highway— prosaic, 
concrete, Xo. 6r — ^but facts remain stubborn adversaries or true 
friends, whether we like it or not. Let us ingratiate ourselves at 
least to the extent necessary for our own good. 

Just what statistics any given library should keep will depend 
largely on its size, use and probable development in the near 
future. It will be a great advantage, however, if whatever sta- 
tistics are gathered are arranged in approved fashion. It takes no 
longer, costs no more, and will be helpful for comparison with 
similar data collected in other libraries. Dana’s A Library Primer 
has a chapter (Xo. 40) on library accounts and statistics, in which 
are incorporated the forms for statistics recommended by the 
A. L. A. Dr. Bostwick’s The American Public Library discusses 
statistics, reports, etc. in chapter 19. He advocates especially that 
careful data be collected on the safety and state of preservation 
of the books and on the physical property of the library, the 
result of a careful inventory, and not merely on the use of books. 
As custodian of the property, the librarian’s first duty is to show 
that it is being properly looked after. 

The reports of administrative officers of universities and col- 
leges, issued as bulletins, usually contain reports of the librarians. 
These reports frequently make interesting reading. Even if our 
schools have not adopted this custom of publishing reports w'ould 
it not be worthwhile for the librarian to spend a little time and 
effort to draw up a yearly report, though it be but a brief state- 
ment, for his own guidance no less than for the information 
of the President and Board of Trustees? Changes in policy, 
needed developments, principal achievements during the year, 
donations received, more notable purchases, exhibits organized, 
help given to or received from other libraries, such are some of 
the topics which readily suggest themselves as suitable for mention 
in the annual report. News items about the library in the school 
publications, if clipped and filed during the year, will lighten the 
burden of preparing the yearly report. Another excellent first- 
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aid is a diary of the more important happenings jotted down in 
a few plirases calculated to stimulate a jaded memory at report 
time. 

May the day not be too slow in dawning, when we shall have 
more class-consciousness among the librarians of our Catholic 
schools, when more active cooperation is possible by reason of a 
little more leisure for the larger aspects of our calling and for 
that sprightly interchange of ideas which has brought to our fel- 
low-librarians in the secular schools no inconsiderable amount of 
help and decided inspirational vigor. 



THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


MR. CARL iIASTIN«uS MILAM, A. 11 ., SECKKTAKY OF THE AMERICAN 
LIDRARV ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO, ILL. 


In recent years the American Library Association has been 
privileged to share in many aspects of the expanding library 
movement. 

Our membership lias greatly increased. From 3,400 in 1918, 
it has grown to 1 1,000. 

The sales of publications about library work and of reading 
lists and bibliographies lor library use has increased during the 
same period from $15,000 annually to $95,000. 

Several hundreds of members are actively engaged in the Asso- 
ciation's work on more than sixty boards and committees, with- 
out pay : and about seventy persons are full time paid employees, 
mostly in Chicago. The committees are concerned with such li- 
brary problems as book buying, binding, library legislation, school 
libraries, library revenues, salaries, cataloging, international re- 
lations, visual education materials, work with the foreign bom, 
bibliography, etc., and are making important reports to the Asso- 
ciation every year. 

Through its officers, committees and Headquarters Staff, the 
Association gives advisory assistance to all who are interested in 
library development. It answers questions about almost every 
aspect of library service — from trustees, librarians, teachers, 
school and college administrators, and interested citizens. They 
range in scope from library ethics to library law ; from building 
plans and finance to the valuation of a rare book; from book 
binders to librar}* statistics; and from cataloging and classifica- 
tion to pension systems. 

The Association publishes and distributes at cost books and 
pamphlets on library work; reading lists and reading courses; 
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buying lists for libraries, schools and individuals; leaflets about 
library work ; posters, broadsivles. etc. 

It issues ten times a year The Booklist, a gi:ide to new books, 
prepared by and for libraries, especially small libraries. Each 
number contains a short list for high school libraries, and a list 
for children. 

In 1926 it issued the A. L. A. Catalog, a classified, annotated 
catalog of 10,000 books selected for tlie general library. More 
than two hundred people helped in the selectiofi of books for 
this volume. 

It has also published a graded list for elementary schools, and 
a list for high schools — and re\'isions of both lists are now in 
preparation. 

It has published a four volume Siirz^ey of Lihraiies in the 
United States, in which you will find a most important record of 
what American libraries do, and how they do it. It contains the 
answers to thousands of questions which are likely to arise in the 
mind of anyone doing library work. 

Through the Temporary Library Training Board and the Board 
of Education for Librarianship it has made a study of education 
for library work, has examined library training agencies, set up 
standards, and accredited the agencies. It has also served in an 
advisory capacity to the library schools and has helped to turn 
some friends toward them. 

Another board has studied the opportunities of libraries to aid 
in the national movement for adult education; and is now en- 
gaged in assisting libraries, organizations, industrial corporations 
and others to develop adult education service through reading. 

Still another committee has faced the problem of library exten- 
sion. It finds that there are approximately 50,000,000 people in 
the United States and Canada who do not have access to local 
public libraries; that there are more than 1,000 counties in the 
United States without a single public library of any kind ; and 
that there are 2,800 counties (out of 3,065) without county-wide 
library service. Eighty-three per cent of the entire rural popula- 
tion are without local public library service. The Library Ex- 
tension Committee is now doing what it can to promote the es- 
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tablishment of county libraries, but the field is large for a volun- 
tary committee with one paid professional worker. 

These are samples — ^and not in any sense a complete record — 
of what the Association has done and is doing at home, including 
Canada. 

Internationally, we have operated an International Library 
School in Paris. We have been represented at an International 
Congress of Librarians and Bibliophiles in Prague. At our 
Fiftieth Anniversary Conference in Atlantic Qty in 1926, more 
than fifty representatives from twenty-five countries were pres- 
ent. Many of them were taken to visit American libraries, on 
a post-conference trip. At the Fiftieth Anniversary Conference 
of the British Library Association in Edinburgh, the American 
Library Association was represented by nearly seventy-five mem- 
bers. At that meeting an International library and Bibliographi- 
cal Committee was o.ganized largely as the result of the start 
made in America in 1926. More recently, the American Library 
Association was represented by three delegates at the Second 
National Congress of Librarians in Mexico, and it has just en- 
tertained six official delates -from the Government of Mexico 
in a visit to our conference and to many American libraries. The 
American Library Association prepares each year for the Com- 
mission On Intellectual Cooperation of the League of Nations, 
a list of forty important books of the year. 

There is hardly a country in the world with which we do not 
have occasional contact through the distribution of our publica- 
tions, throng visits of foreign librarians, or through requests for 
information. 

Historically, most of the important advances in the American 
library movement are closely identified with the American Library 
Association. Through the former leaders of the Association we 
owe such progress as we have made in the development of cata- 
l(^g and classification systems and materials, biWh libraries, 
traveling libraries, library work with children, county libraries 
and sdiool library service, as wdl as the modem conception of 
library and bibliographical service to research workers. 

We hope that in the future, the library work erf the Catholic 
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Educational Association may be more closely identified with oui 
organization. It is with pleasure that we learn of the steps which 
are being taken looking toward the affiliation of your library sec- 
tion with the American Library Association. The membership ot 
the American Library Association is open to anyone interested 
in library work — ^individuals or institutions — and you are cor- 
dially invited to join and to attend our conferences. Whether 
you are a member or not, you are invited to avail yourself of our 
services. 



PRACTICAL CATHOLIC BIBLIOGRAPHY 


REVEREND COLMAN J. FARRELL, 0. S. B., A. B., LIBRARIAN, ST. 
benedict's college, ATCHISON, KANS. 


It the word bibliography be taken in the restricted sense of 
meaning “the science of systematic description or recording of 
groups of books which have either a period, regional, subject, 
author or other recognized relation to each other,” practical Cath- 
olic bibliography refers to such groups of books as are of special 
interest to Catholics and are either neglected or inadequately 
treated by the general bibliographer. 

A general Catholic bibliography is a list of books not limited 
by any period, locality, subject, or author save in so far as they 
have some definite Catholic relationship. An example of this type 
is the Dictionairc de Bibliographie CatJiolique published by Mignc. 

A national Catholic bibliography is a list of Catholic works 
published in a given country. An example of such is Finotti's 
Bibliograpliia Americana CatJiolica covering Catholic works pub- 
lished in America from 1782 to 1820. In a broad sense a list of 
works on a Catholic country might be termed a national Catholic 
bibliography. Such a list was published in 1792 on the Papal 
States. 

A Catholic trade bibliography is a list of books published pri- 
marily to aid the Catholic book trade by supplying information, 
as to what Catholic books are in print or on sale, when, where, by 
whom published, at what price, etc. Publishers’, booksellers’ and 
auctioneers catalogs, lists of second-hand books, records of prices 
paid at auction sales, weekly, monthly, and annual lists of new 
C-atholic publications, lists of Catholic books in print, are among 
the kinds of Catholic bibliography that fall in this class. The lists 
of Catholic books in English now in print issued occasionally by 
Herder and by Benziger are examples of Catholic trade bibliog- 
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raphies. These bibliographies are quite as useful to Catholic 
book buyers, especiall}’ to Catholic libraiies, as to Catholic book- 
sellers. 

Catholic author biblwc/ral>hy is a list of books and articles 
by or about a Catholic author. 

A Catholic subject bibliography is a list (jf books and articles 
about a given Catholic subject. Catholic subject bibliographies 
may be further distinguished as a complete Catholic (subjects 
bibliography, as a selected Catholic (subject) bibliography, or as 
a Catholic (subject) reading list. A bibliography is said to be 
complete when the compiler has attempted to incluile all the liter- 
ature within the defined limits of his subject; a selected bibliogra- 
phy is one wliich includes a portion of the literature of the subject 
selected from the whole literature because of its greater value or 
special suitability for a given use. A reading list is a still more 
closely selected list designed to give advice as to reading on a 
given subject and usually supplied with critical notes. 

A Catholic bio-bibliography is a work that gives both biogra- 
phies of Catholic writers and lists of their writings \rith the bio- 
graphical and bibliographical elements about equally balanced. 

Practical Catholic bibliography should be the basis for all suc- 
cessful effort in the selection, acquisition, recording, and use of 
Catholic books in a Catholic library, and a knowledge of existing 
Catholic bibliographies and skill in using them are prime requi- 
sites in all except the most mechanical branches of Catholic library 
work. 

The proper work of a committee on Catholic bibliography may 
be said to be threefold, namely: (i) to survey the field of Cath- 
olic bibliographical endeavor with a view to ascertaining what 
actually has and has not been done; (2) the arranging for the 
compilation of new Catholic bibliographies in fields found to be 
incompletely covered, and (3) the dissemination of information 
about bibliographies, especially those recently published or in the 
process of compilation. 

The group that is doing the most practical Catholic bibliography 
at the present time is perhaps the group of learned Jesuits in 
Brussels known as the Bollandists. 
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Cooperative bibliographical work is that effected by the joint 
efforts or support of several institutions and organizations work- 
ing together to accomplish something which is either too large to 
be undertaken by any one organization or which can be better 
done through cooperation. Such cooperative work may result 
in (i) cooperative indexing, to the work of which each collabo- 
rator contributes the actual indexing of certain periodicals or 
other publications for which it has made itself responsible, in (2) 
union lists or catalogs of certain kinds of works to be found in a 
given group of libraries, in (3) bibliographies of interest on more 
than one subject or from more than one point of view prepared 
by representatives from different localities, in (4) subject bibli- 
ographies of international scope compiled through the coopera- 
tion of committees in the various countries concerned, in (s) 
bibliographic work under one direction, with cooperative aid in 
the way of money subsidies only. 

For the encouragement of Catholic writers and scholars I can 
think of nothing more useful than Catholic bibliographies in every 
form and on every subject that has a Catholic angle. A more 
cogent reason, however, for the immediate development of this 
field is the fact that non-Catholic bibliographers have supplied 
exhaustive bibliographies on every subject of interest and Catholic 
writers and students must use these for lack of any other and 
are thus turned away from and shut off from Catholic sources 
of information. 



PARISH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 

Chicago, III., Tuesday, June 26, 1928, 2 -.30 P. M. 

The first meeting of the Parish School Department was held 
on Tuesday at 2:30 P. M., in St. Ignatius Parish School Hall. 
The President, Rev. William F. Lawlor, LL. D., opened the meet- 
ing with prayer and gave a brief address, after which he appointed 
these committees : 

On Nominations: Very Rev. Msgr. Joseph V. S. McQancy, 
Rev. Felix N. Pitt, M. A., Brother Calixtus, F. S. C. 

On Resolutions : Rev. John J. Bonner, D. D., Rev. Leon A. 
McNeill, Brother George N. Sauer, S. M. 

The first paper, “European Education and the American 
Parochial School,” was read by Rev. William F. Cunningham, 
C. S. C., Ph. D., Dean of Studies, College of St. Thomas, St. 
Paul, Minn. The discussion was led by Rev. Michael J. Larkin, 
Ph. D., LL. D., New York, N. Y. 

The second paper, “Preparing Pupils for Conservative Lead- 
ership in Civic Affairs,” was read by Rev. Daniel J. Feeney, 
Supervisor of Parochial Schools, Portland, Maine. This paper 
was discussed by Rev. Thomas V. Cassidy, S. T. L., Providence, 
R. 1 . 


SECOND SESSION 

Chicago, III., Wednesday, June 27, 1928, 9 130 A. M. 
The meeting was called to order with prayer. A paper on the 
“Articulation of the Grades with the High Schools” was read 
by Brother Samuel, C. F. X., Principal, St. Michael s Diocesan 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., and discussed by Rev. Harold E. 
Keller, M. A., Harrisburg, Pa. 
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A paT>er on “Teaching Art in the Elementary School” was 
read by Sister ]Man»- Veronica, Ursuline, Toledo, Ohio, and dis- 
cussed hy Mother M. Leonissa, McKeesport, Pa. 


THIRD SESSION 

Chicago, III., Wednesday, June 27, 1928, 2:30 P. M. 

The hrst paper in the afternoon session of June 27 was read 
by Miss Helen M. Ganey, A. M., Professor in Social Studies, 
f-oyola University, Chicago, 111 . The subject of Miss Ganey’s 
paper was “Vitalizing the Content of Geography”. This paper 
was discussed by a Sister of Divine Providence, Melbourne, Ky. 

A paper on “The Elementary School Curriculum; What It 
Should Contain and What It Should Not” was read by Rev. 
J«>hn I. liarrett, Ph. D., J. C. L., LL. D., Superintendent of 
Catholic Schools, Baltimore, Md. This paper was discussed by 
Rev. Leon A. iIcNeill, Wichita, Kans. 


FOURTH SESSION 

Chicago, III., Thursday, June 28, 1928, 9 :30 A. M. 

The first paper, “Preparing Our Sisters and Brothers to Teach 
Christian Doctrine Effectively”, was read by Rev. William T. 
Kane, S. J., Loyola University, Chicago, 111 ., and discussed by 
Rev. Francis J, Bredestege, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The second paper, “Home Study — ^An Asset to Pupil Concen- 
tration”, was read by Sister M. Perpetua, O. S. D., Community 
Super\'isor, Caldwell, N. J. This paper was discussed by Brother 
Anselm, C- F. X., Louisville, Ky. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions was presented 
and adopted as read. 


RESOLUTIONS 

Whereas, the Parish School Department of the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association has always combined a spirit of 
reasonable progress with a prudent adherence to traditional prin- 
ciples, and 
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Whereas, the prevalent breakdown of moral standards can be 
traced to a lack of proper religious training, therefore, 

Be it Resolved, that we dedicate ourselves anew to the work 
of Christian education, and especially to the task of instructing 
our children in Catholic doctrine and of training them in the 
practice of the moral virtues, and likewise 
Be it Resolved, that we conscientiously train our teachers to 
present in a thorough, practical, and vital manner the religious 
instruction so necessary to our children, and likewise 
Be it Resolved, that in any revision or reconstruction of the 
curriculum, or in any contemplated change of school organiza- 
tion, we adhere strictly to the established principles of Catholic 
education, and likewise 

Be it Resolved, that w’e sincerely endeavor to equalize educa- 
tional opportunity for urban and rural children, and to adapt 
both content of curriculum and method of instruction to the 
needs of the respective groups. 


The following officers were elected for the year 1928-1929: 
President — Rev. William F. Lawlor, LL. D., Newark, N. J. 
Vice-Presidents — Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph F. Smith, P. R., New 
York, N. Y. ; Rev. Patrick J. Qune, Ph. D., Princeton, N. J. ; 
Rev. John I. Barrett, J. C. L., Ph. D., LL. D., Baltimore, Md.; 
Brother Calixtus, F. S. C., New York, N. Y. 

Secretary — ^Rev. Richard J. Quinlan, S. T. L., Boston, Mass. 
Members of the General Executive Board — Very Rev. Msgr. 
Joseph V. S. McQancy, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. John R. Hagan, 
D. D., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Members of the Department Executive Committee — ^Rev. A. E. 
Lafontaine, Fort Wayne, Ind; Rev. John J. Kozlowski, Ph. D., 
Chicago, 111 .; Rev. John J. Bonner, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. 
Felix N. Pitt, M. A., Louisville, Ky. ; Brother Eugene, O. S. F., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Brother George N. Sauer, S. M., Da3'ton, Ohio. 

Richard J. Quinlan, 
Secretary, 



PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


EUROPEAN EDUCATION AND THE AMERICAN 
PAROCHIAL SCHOOL 


REVEREND WILLIAM F. CUNNINGHAM, C. S. C., PH. D., DEAN OF 
STUDIES, THE CCJLLEr.E OF ST. THOMAS, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


In making comparisons between European and American edu- 
cation, there is an almost unlimited number of points of view from 
which the problem may be studied. It will be more to our pur- 
pose, however, to pick out several points that are of special sig- 
nificance and devote the time at our disposal to a study some- 
what in detail of these, rather than spread our treatment over a 
large number, dealing with no one of them in an adequate way. 
The first point to which I will give attention is one in which 
Europe has followed our example; the second, is one in which 
we apparently are beginning to follow theirs; and the third, is 
one in which, I believe, we will not follow them but must work 
out for ourselves the solution of the problem presented. 

The most striking difference between European and American 
education is the dual character of the former. Changes following 
the war are doing away with this in some countries, but in England 
and in France to-day still, the system may be labeled quite ap- 
propriately "double-track” ; one track for the masses, another for 
the classes. The school common to all the people in any commu- 
nity (or in our Catholic system in every parish) is peculiarly an 
American institution. In England, to-day, there is practically no 
sentiment for it at all. Since 1918 much has been done to bring 
education within the reach of all, but the dual character of their 
system remains unchanged. In France, the movement for the 
common school under the name ^Tecole unique^' is steadily gain- 
ing headway. Unhappily, the opposition for the most part is pre- 
sented by the Catholic party. Since the movement is desirable, 
and, even in France, I believe, inevitable, it is greatly to be re- 
gretted that when it arrives over there, the history of education 
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will present the Catholic party as the opposition. In the new 
German Republic under the term Gnnidschiilc, the common 
school is already an actuality. As indicated on the graph, it is 
a four-year institution in which all the children of all the people 
are trained in the elements. Imitation is the sincerest form of 
flattery. Its adoption by the German Republic confirms us in our 
belief in the common school. It is America’s first great contribu- 
tion to the theor}' and practice of education. Xo one can question, 
I believe, that eventually, Europe and all the civilized peoples of 
the world will adopt this institution. Let us turn now to our 
second point, a point in which we can well afford to follow the 
example set by European nations. 

Perhaps, the second most striking feature of elementary edu- 
cation in Europe in contrast with our traditional eighth-grade 
elementary school is the short period they devote to elementary 
education. As you will notice on the graph*^ the new Gennan 
scliulc is only of four years’ duration. Denmark has a five year 
elementary school. In France, the time commonly devoted to 
elementary education is six years, but in no country, as far as I 
am aware, outside of our own United States and Canada is more 
than six years devoted to the teaching of the elements. We must 
remember in this connection, of course, that in Europe, and this 
is particularly true of Germany, they have a longer school day 
than we do, a longer school week (six days) and a longer school 
year. Keeping this in mind, however, Europe teaches us that six 
years is certainly the maximum time that ought to be devoted to 
the teaching of the tools of study, i. e,, the traditional three R’s, 
which form the chief curricular content of elementary education. 

When fairly adequate skill has been achieved in the use of these 
tools the pupil is ready for the second stage of his education, that 
is, the use of these tools in the acquisition of the social inheritance 
(the curriculum) and the development of his intellectual powers. 
When skill through drill, as the primary objective is replaced by 
continued improved skill through use, the pupil has entered the 
second stage of his educational career. Hence the name “sec- 
ondary education”, no matter what grouping of grades we adopt, 
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or what nomenclature we use for the institution in which he is 
continuing his etlucation. When the pupil can reflect as he reads 
and writes and “reckons*" he is ready for this second stage. A 
recognition of this fact would do much to remove the opposition 
that is all too common in reference to the reorganization move- 
ment that is bringing into being the junior high school. Let us see 
now if Europe throws any light on this phase of the problem. 

Turning again to Germany as the most definitely articulated of 
the Eurfipean systems, we see that following the four year Grund- 
schidc, continued general education is provided for in a triple 
track system. The lowest group continues in what used to be 
the upper four years of the Folksscliulc, followed by trade train- 
ing. The middle group continues its general education for six 
years in what is known as Mittleschiile, These had come 
into being before the war, but the changes consequent upon the 
war have given a great impetus to their extension and develop- 
ment. They are followed by training for business and industry 
on the lower technical levels. The third group, a body of superior 
pupils selected on the basis of their achievement in the Griind- 
schulcj a final comprehensive examination and the opinions of the 
teachers in the lower school, enter one of the various types of 
gymnasia providing continued general education for nine years 
leading to the university. Thus continued general education, after 
training in the elements, is provided for all pupils in either a 
4, 6 or 9 year institution and this in turn is followed by training 
in some life vocation. 

In our own country, the comparatively recent extension and en- 
forcement of the compulsory school laws make it evident that we 
too have adopted the policy of giving something more to all pupils 
than mere acquisition of elementary skill in the tools. In this 
country what proportion of this continued education should be 
divided between general education and vocational education no 
one is prepared to say. We have hardly touched the problem of 
vocational education at all. For our own Catholic system, how- 
ever, it seems to me, the problem is fairly simple. Because of the 
expense involved, in the case of boys at least, where shops would 
have to be installed we cannot attempt to provide vocational train- 
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ing. As occasion permits, we mu.-t send ov.r joys who need this 
training to the trade schools in the public school system. pro\Tdmg 
for their continued religious education fay some other means, than 
holding them in a school giving genera: academic education only. 
Household arts for the girls can easily be taken care of by the 
Sisters, it seems to me, in every well established ])ansh. Cmr gen- 
eral problem, however, is rather to determine the character and 
the extent of the continued general education that we are going to 
provide in every parish school beyond the point when the pupil has 
acquired a usable skill in the tools of study. 

It is not difficult to determine in general what the content of this 
continued general education should be. Whether it be presented 
in a one, two or three year cycle, its aim is to give to all the pupils 
the elements of a liberal education. By a liberal education, I mean, 
the type of education that fits one for freedom, from the Latin 
'‘liber^\ free. All the children of all the people must receive a 
type of education by which they can participate in and prepare for 
healthy, wholesome, and happy living in a society in which the 
atmosphere is surcharged with the ideals of democracy. 

When we come to the method of conducting this type of educa- 
tion, however, the problem is by no means so simple. Returning 
to Germany again, it is apparent that they have definitely adopted 
a policy of segregation. At the close of the four year Grund- 
schitle, the slowest group enters one institution, the superior group 
enters another, the gymnasium, and the great middle group enters 
a third. I do not bdieve any such system of segregation on any 
basis will ever be generally adopted in this country. Segregation 
of this kind is absolutely foreign to our ways of thinking and liv- 
ing. All the children of all the people of the whole parish as they 
continue their general education beyond that of the elementary 
period will continue to be grouped in a common school. Therein 
lies our problem. At the very time that we have adopted the policy 
of the elements of a liberal education for all, we are confronted 
with the fact of our increased knowledge in regard to individual 
diflFerences. We now know, these differences become so great 
when children pass into the period of adolescence about the age of 
twelve years, that provision must be made for them. How can 
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we make provision for individual differences in one and the same 
ccmmon school ? 

Now we are back on the problem of the curriculum again. 
Quite obviously, all these children differing so greatly in inherent 
capacity and probable future needs cannot follow the same cur- 
riculum with equal profit to all. Hence, the movement for the re- 
organization of the curriculiun which on this level has received 
the name the junior high school movement and on the higher level, 
the junior college movement. But the problem of method is just 
as acute. Even in those subjects which are to be followed by all, 
Engli.sh, for example, what provision can we make for each one 
advancing at his own rate, i. e., in accordance with his own ca- 
pacit}' and his own industry. In the presence of this problem there 
has arisen another group of movements which are efforts primarily 
at evolving a new method. To name a few: the system of super- 
vised study, the Batavia Plan with an individual and a class teacher 
in the same room ; homogeneous grouping, i. e., grouping on the 
basis of ability, in some instances leading to a double track plan as 
at Cambridge, Massachusetts, one for the slow and one for the 
bright, and a triple track as in Trinidad, Colorado; the Winnetka 
technique, in which the morning is devoted for the most part to 
individual stud)' in the mastery of the tools with the afternoon 
spent in group activities ; finally, the Dalton-Laboratory Plan in 
which classrooms are turned into workrooms or “laboratories” 
and the assignments are given out in the form of contracts, the 
teachers spending practically all of their time in individual in- 
struction when the pupils come to ask for aid in the fulfillment of 
their contracts. 

All these newer movements have two common objectives : first, 
to make provision for group solidarity by having the children live 
and learn in the same common school, and second to make provi- 
sion for individual development by making it possible for each 
cWld to advance at his own rate or master a subject according to 
his ow'n capacity. This is the double problem we must solve, if 
we are going to make democracy safe through education; how to 
.ensure group solidarity through all living and learning together 
and at the same time make provision for individual advancement. 
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Before analyzing it further, let us cast a glance backward into the 
history of education in Europe to see if we can dorive any light 
from this field for the solution of this double problem. 

When we address ourselves to the problem, what made ele- 
mentary education possible for all, we discover that originally all 
instruction on this level was individual. Even as late as 1800 in 
our own country, Henry K. Oliver describes his experiences as a 
pupil in the Boston reading school as follows : 

‘ I received about twenty minutes of instruction each half day 
and as school was kept three hundred and sixty minutes daily, I 
had the privilege of forty minutes’ worth of teaching and three 
hundred and twenty minutes’ worth of sitting still, if I could, 
which 1 could not, playing, whispering, and generally wasting time, 
though occasionally a picture book relieved the drear\’ monotony”. 
(Thayer, Passing of the Recitation, pp. i and 2). 

But more than one hundred years previous to this, a genius had 
met and solved this very problem in France. The genius was St. 
De La Salle. The great need that moved him to action was the 
illiteracy of the masses. The curriculum to be handed over was 
the tools of study, the three R’s. The means he used to solve this 
problem were twofold; first, the invention of the simultaneous 
metliod that is, class recitation and class study, and second the 
training of a corps of teachers to put the method in operation. 
The result, a people were made literate. 

In our own country, this method found expression first when 
the monitorial system of mutual instruction replaced the old in- 
dividual instruction. One teacher wdth the aid of monitors, that 
is, the older and brighter pupils taught as many as three hundred 
pupils at one time. It remained for Horace Mann, however, dur- 
ing the period known as the Public School Revival to effect in 
this country what St. De La Salle had effected in France. The 
story of the coming into being of the graded school (a perfection 
of the simultaneous method) about 1850 and the setting up of 
normal schools for the training of teachers in the new method, 
you know too well to repeat it here. 

This in large outline is the story of how elementary' education 
has been brought to all the children of all the people, the first 
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Step is the democratization of education. All the people could 
read and write, and with this possession of the tools of learning 
which at the same time arc tools of thinking, a revolution was 
wrought in the very governments of nations. Democracy was 
bom. Not aristocratic democracy such as the Greeks invented 
with ten per cent free men ruling and 90 per cent slaves, but 
social democracy, that is a democracy of the people. A new power 
had been disccivered, the power of a people to govern themselves. 
W'e are now ready for the next step in the democratization of 
education. Xow we must bring liberal education to all in order 
to make democracy safe for the people. 

W’hat is needed to make liberal education, such as we have 
described it, possible and profitable for all ? I have indicated the 
answer to this question above but it merits treatment somewhat 
more in detail. First of all, there is needed, a reorganized cur- 
riculum in the upper level of the parochial school ; a curriculum, 
in which the activities common to all will be profitable to all, to 
those whose general education will finish when they leave the 
parochial school, as well as to those who will continue. This 
curriculum must fit this latter group for continued general educa- 
tion whether they stop at the end of the secondary school period or 
continue on up into the university. It is evident that in such a 
curriculum, the principle of election must be operative. Not free 
election, of course, but election under guidance, guidance based 
on the study of individual differences, inherent capacity and proba- 
ble future needs. Foreign language, for example, is worse than a 
waste of time for the lower quartile in any normal school group 
on this level. WTiat these pupils need is continued intensive dis- 
cipline in the vernacular. 

In the second place, we must discover a new method. I do not 
believe that the simultaneous method will ever be displaced in 
the primar}' grades. Having in mind diflFerent social backgrounds 
and the different innate capacities of pupils when they enter school 
in the first grade, still we may say in a general way that they aU 
‘'start at scratch”. Further, they continue together in develop- 
ing a mastery of tools. At about the beginning of the sixth .or 
seventh grade, however, with the dawn of adolescence, individual 
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differences have become so pronounced that definite provision 
must be made for them, and this is not possible with the simul- 
taneous method. The new method when it comes must do two 
things : first, it must develop group solidarity as the simultaneous 
method does so well, all the pupils living and learning together; 
second, it must provide for individual differences, as the simul- 
taneous method does not. This provision should be made from 
three points of view ; first, that each individual pupil may progress 
at his own rate ; second, since we do not want the precocious pupil 
to go ahead so fast that he will get out of his age group, it must 
make possible possession of the social heritage, that is the cur- 
riculum, with different degrees of thoroughness; for the brighter 
pupil, the so-called enriched curriculum; third, (and this is es- 
pecially true of the upper levels of secondary education) pro- 
vision must be made so that each pupil may progress in the direc- 
tion indicated by his interest and natural aptitudes. In general, 
we may say : the elementarj' school is the school for all and for 
all alike; the first cycle of secondary education is also for all, but 
not for all alike. 

Do the various new types of grouping and the new methods 
which I have named above meet these conditions ? It is not the 
purpose of this paper to attempt to answer this question. Rather 
I wish merely to bring before you the obligation on our part of ( i ) 
being familiar wdth these new movements and of understanding the 
problem they are trying to solve. (2) Further, we ought to use 
any newer technique which has proved its worth. In addition to 
that, (3) we ought to invent others of our own, canyung on safe 
and sane experimentation in the presence of problems that demand 
it. Only thus, can Catholic education play its part in bringing lib- 
eral education to the people as it has so nobly played its part in 
making the people literate. 

How will we recognize the new curriculum, the new method, 
when some genius bestow's it upon us? The answer here, I feel, is 
found in another movement gaining momentum to-day “the meas- 
urement movement”. In education as in life, it is by their fruits 
that we know those things that are worthwhile. The measurement 
movement had its origin in the search for an improved method. 
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It will make returns for this origin by discovering for us the new 
method when it has been invented. 

But there is one condition which must be met. before the new 
curriculum and the new method will be an actuality. St. De La 
Salle invented a new method, but he also trained a corps of teach- 
ers to put that method in operation. Our problem is even more 
complicated, that of providing a corps of teachers trained in a 
new method and in a newly organized curriculum. As I have 
said above, I do not believe we are going to adopt the European 
policy of segregation, grouping the bright pupils in one institu- 
tion, the average in a second, and the slow in a third. The policy 
we are actually putting in practice is to have all the children of all 
the people in the one common school even on the secondary level. 
In this greatly diversified group, the important thing to keep in 
mind is that the individual pupil is the center of the educating 
process, and he is an end in himself. The teacher, however, is the 
one who must direct that process if it is to reach the center of the 
target, the individual pupil: his nature and his needs. “Teaching 
cannot dispense with scholarship”. (Nicholas Murray Butler.) 
Nor can it dispense with technique. Given these two in the pos- 
session of a body of teachers who are truly gifted with that in- 
definable something we call personality, the power to impress the 
student, the outlook for the pupil will be hopeful, indeed. 

Catholic education in the person of St. De La Salle through the 
invention of the simultaneous method' and normal school training 
made literacy possible for the people. Will it make a similar con- 
tribution in bringing liberal education to the people ? From whence 
will arise the genius whose work will make this possible? This is 
our challenge. 

DISCUSSION 

Rev. Michael J. Larkin, Ph. D., LL. D.: The paper just heard is 
bound to provoke thought Whether one is in agreement or not, Father 
Cunningham has presented a number of points which merit the careful con- 
sideration of this body. His theme however is not an altogether new one. 
Its basic thought has periodically been the subject of discussion before this 
Association for at least the last fifteen years. Some of the most heated 
sessions in our annals have centered about it, and some of the best of 

our membership have been divided concerning it 
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When I speak of its ‘‘basic thought’*, I refer to the aliridgement of the 
elementary course into a period of six years, for after all the '.vhole project 
comes to that. The example of Europe is held up before us where this verj- 
thing is accomplished. Germany in fact we are told does the job in four 
years, with the result that much educational waste is eliminated, and the 
finished product of the system is not only yoimger but better prepared for 
his lifework. 

Please permit me to say that while the plan may appear to have certain 
advantages, I am not in favor of any change which would seek to compress 
the elementary education of an American Catholic child into a period of 
six years; or that sets out to give a permanent place to the junior high 
school as a distinct educative entity, with its separate housing of pupils, 
teaching staffs, equipment, differentiation of studies, electives, etc. 

Looking over the eight grade plan as at present established it is true that 
in some branches at least, it seems to be unduly extended. In arithmetic, 
for example, a number of things might be omitted without any serious loss 
to the pupil, such as taxes, customs, insurance, stocks and bonds, and par- 
tial payments. Likewise in geography, 1 think we might aim to teach less 
and to teach it better. But this little saving here and there is out of all 
proportion with a six year ^ementary course. 

Among the proponents of this departure in our educational practice, some 
have grouped the twelve year old boy graduates of our parochial schools into 
five categories. 

Class I — ^Those who are called to the priesthood; those who intend to en- 
ter the liberal professions, law, median^ education, journalism ; and those 
who wish a full liberal education. 

Class //—Those who expect to take up the tedinical professions, me- 
chanical, civil, electrical, sanitaiy, ceramic engineering, veterinary surgery, 
agriculture, etc. 

Class ///—Those who expect to enter business or commercial pursuits. 

Class /J^— Those who expect to enter the trades. 

Class V — ^Those who will engage in manual labor, and those who are 
backward and deficient in studies. 

Now let me ask you what ordinary diild of twelve is able to choose 
wisely his lifework? What ordinary diild of sudi an age can determine to 
which of these five dassificalions he bdongs? The division must be es- 
sentially an artifidal and almost a purely a priori one. Still we are told 
that one of these groups he diould enter, and that, mark you, in his twdfth 
year, and with but six years of schooling behind him. What teacher, let me 
further ask, would presume to advocate that a child of twelve should be 
listed in the fourth m: fifth rather than the first or second groups? In 
Europe^ with which comparismi has been made, a boy’s future career or 
occupation is often marked out for him by his parents, and the youth has 
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little or nothing to say about it. But generally speaking this we know is 
not true in America. 

In so far as Father Cimningham's paper calls upon us to complete the 
elementary school course in six years instead of eight, the present writer 
is at variance with it, and for the following reasons: 

1 — Because our present system both logical^' and pedagogically makes a 
more desirable unit in the educative process. 

2 — Because the average child is too immature at the age of twelve to 
have w'ell-formed plans for his future life, and likewise too immature to 
make a wise and proper choice of electives. 

:J — Because, whether we call it by that name or not, it seems to be the 
junior high school idea. Now the junior high school is still in the experi- 
mental stage, and as far as my observation goes, I am still unconvinced 
that it has proven any real asset in our educational life. 

4 — Because of the economic reason. If we are to commit ourselves to 
the junior high school idea then we should go all the way. This calls for 
separate buildings, additional teaching staffs, and increased equipment; an 
added weight upon the shoulders of. an ever generous but already heavily 
burdened people. 

Our thought would be this : Let there be no differentiation of studies or 
courses until the completion of eight years in the elementary grades. Our 
high schools as a rule offer three courses : classical, scientific, and commer- 
cial. These would seem to offer suffident variety for practical purposes and 
the child of fourteen could be reasonably expected under proper guidance to 
make the suitable selection within this sphere. Morover a number of Cath- 
olic high schools are now offering courses in manual training and the me- 
chanical arts, and the number is increasing. Now in order that the grade 
pupil be adequately fitted, in order that he may have the proper intellectual 
and social background for entering more profitably and pleasurably upon 
his high school career, eight years of preparation are not too much; nor 
should any radical departure be permitted to interrupt the continuity of 
that important period. 

In many elementary schools it has been thought wise and found profitable 
to introduce into the eighth grade one or two subjects over and above the 
strict requirements of the grade curriculum, for example algebra and first 
year Latin. 

This practice is to be commended. It is simply an enriching of the ele- 
mentary course without marking any radical interruption in the continuity 
of said course. 

Again in order to familiarize upper grade pupils with high school pro- 
cedure a number of our schools have introduced in a greater or less degree 
the departmental system. According to this plan one teacher is assigned 
to the subject, say, of English in the seventh and eighth grades, and an- 
other takes the same group for example in history and geography. This 
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arrangeiiient also makes fur better results since each teacher is selected with 
a view to her special fitness for the particular subject entrusted to her. 

In our discussion we have touched upon but a single phase of this splendid 
paper. \\ e feel however that it is the one which mosj vitally concerns the 
members of the Parish School Department. 



PREPARING PUPILS FOR CONSERVATIVE 
LEADERSHIP IN CIVIC AFFAIRS 


REVICREXD DAMEL J. FEEXEV, SUPERVISOR OF PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS, 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


111 a democracy in which there is universal suffrage, training 
the pupils of our schools for some share in civic matters cannot 
be considered a fad. The title of this paper is ambitious, the 
work that the suggested preparation is designed to promote is 
ambitious. We know that of the millions of children and young 
people who pass through our schools and colleges annually, few 
there are who ever arrive at even a semblance of leadership. 
Perhaps this assertion should be qualified by saying that there is 
leadership and leadership. Nevertheless there is need of a gen- 
erous treatment of the subject. The ballot is designed to rule in 
America, though in the hands of many it is merely a slip of -.paper 
that registers an automatic opinion, much the same as a slot 
machine. If there is to be intelligence in the conduct of affairs, 
nobody can object if there be included in the curriculum more 
than a modicum of instruction in the civic duties of citizens. 

The main thought of this paper is leadership, and it is an 
ambitious thought. Groups are easily stampeded by shibboleths, 
and no groups in this country are more addicted to, more influ- 
enced by, and less benefited by such meaningless vaporings than 
educational groups. The political parties have their campaign 
slogans and shibboleths ; true, but those who originate them don’t 
believe them. In educational circles they are dressed in the 
respectability of plausibility and gain currency for a time, only 
to follow later into the limbo of oblivion. 

An exaggerated notion of leadership is no exception to this 
indictment. We all know that a multitude of circumstances 
determines the strength and the quality of leadership. It is 

( 352 ) 
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largely a matter of accident, the development through fortuitous 
incidents in a person’s life of natural qualities that have caught 
the attention of some one capable of appreciating them; it can- 
not be grafted on a person’s being; it is a gift of God Himself, 
that awaits, even as do other gifts, the open sesame of recogni- 
tion. We cannot, therefore, approach this subject of leadership 
with the teacher’s .preconceived idea that it is a teachable subject 
We can^ however, prepare definite subjects for the child’s instruc- 
tion that will supply him with the means that will prove the 
handmaids of natural ability and render easier the development 
of that ability in the few children of the many who may be 
fortunate to possess it. 

Here let us draw a distinction, forced on us by the foregoing 
considerations. What kind of leadership should we expect from 
grade pupils? Are we going to prepare them to mount the 
public platform, there to discuss the important issues of the day? 
Shall we imbue them with the idea that they will be expected to 
advise their fellow-citizens of their civic duties, to assume the 
attitude of I-lead-and-you-foDow? Or are we going to attempt 
to develop in them the simple and fundamental principles of 
sound citizenship that will make each one capable at least of 
leading himself ? The distinction is one between the idea of prom- 
inence in leadership that so many associate with the name of 
leadership, and of a very limited leadership that may be developed 
without giving to the pupil an unwarranted consciousness of a 
quality that may not exist at all. 

This leadership is qualified in the title of this paper as conserva- 
tive leadership in civic aflFairs, and this is best described by the 
President of our section, as a leadership that will enable the 
pupil to assume a constructive leadership in human affairs yet 
in such fashion that he may not participate in movements that 
do not square accurately with Catholic principles and practice. 

It is understood that I do not subscribe to the shibboleth of 
leadership, that I do not labor under the delusion that our 
schools or any schools are training grounds for leaders as such. 
I do advocate the training that will supply our pupils with an 
adequacy of information and of understsinding of the civic 
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rights, duties and opporranities that are the birthright of every 
citizen of this country. 

The civic philosophy of ihc Catholic Church and the civic 
philosophy of the United Slates are not strangers to each other. 
To the student of Catholic philosophy and ethics there is nothing 
startling or new, however it may appear to other groups, in the 
language of the United States Supreme Court in the Nebraska 
and Oregon cases. Much of the language of these two decisions 
could have been taken from a text~book on ethics used in Catho- 
lic colleges, so striking is the parallel. The task becomes easy in 
our Catholic schools to prepare the child for a limited leader- 
>hip in civic affairs, for he does not have to do violence to his 
whole training once he reaches the arena of civic affairs. His 
thoughts are the thoughts of the Founders of this country; his 
philosophy of the State and its purposes is the same as that 
of Thomas Jefferson; he is the possessor of a philosophy that 
antedates the Bill of Rights by centuries. As a Catholic, he 
simply fits the political philosophy of the United States. 

The foundation then, of a training in civics, is a thorough 
elementary knowledge of the Catholic idea of the state and of 
government This is not imposing too much on a childish mind. 
The child can easily understand the difference between a master 
and a serv'ant; he can understand the distinction between “before 
and after’’; thus it is easy to bring him to the realization that 
state and government are his servants, that chronologically, the 
individual and the family antedate the state, and hence that there 
are rights that exist independently of the state and government. 
There must be no Mussolinian theories of the state and govern- 
ment and of the relation of the citizens thereto, introduced in 
this country. 

It is folly, however, to expect that the child will be ready for 
his place in civic affairs if we devote time to civic training only. 
The Bishops’ Pastoral of 1919 supplies us with, the correct solu- 
tion. In speaking of education the Pastoral says: “Since the 
child is a member not only of the family but also of the larger 
social group, his education must prepare him to fulfill his obli- 
gations to society. The community has the right to insist that 
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those who as members share in its benefits, shall possess the 
necessary qualifications. The school, theretore, whether private 
or public as regards maintenance and control, is an agency for 
social welfare, and as such it bears responsibility to the whole 
civic body. While the social aspect of education is evidently 
important, it must be remembered that social righteousness de- 
pends upon individual morality. There are virtues, such as 
justice and charity, w’hich are exercised in our relations with 
others; but there is no such thing as collective tdrtue which 
can be practiced by a community whose individual members do 
not possess it in any manner or degree. For this ver\' reason, 
the attempt to devolve the qualities of citizenship without regard 
for personal virtue, or to make civic utility the one standard 
of moral excellence, is doomed to failure. Integrity of life in 
each citizen is the only sure guarantee of worthy citizenship.” 

A well-proportioned program that admits a combination of 
religious instruction and history and civics must of necessity 
prove itself the nucleus from which we have a right to expect 
much fruit in the preparation of the child for his civic duties. 

This combination of religious instruction and civic training 
opens up immediately the whole subject of religious training. 
It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss religious training, 
offer any suggestions on the methods of such training, or attempt 
to present new methods. The new texts that are being printed, 
the general discussions among Catholic educators on the subject, 
the insufficiency of results, all testify to the want of satisfaction 
with our present methods. In this the teaching of religion 
does not differ so much from the teaching of other subjects. It 
will be a fatal day when we shall have been satisfied with our 
methods in any subject. Without wishing to enumerate a list 
of particular defects in our system of religious instruction, I 
wish to put before you one aspect only of this training. It is 
not a haphazard criticism, but it is based on several years of 
classroom work, together with a few more of classroom obser- 
vation. There is not enough enthusiasm in our religious instruc- 
tion. Behold the world about us, with its varied philosophies in 
religion, morals and economics. Atheism, communism, free love, 
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companionate marriage, all have protagonists imbued to the limits 
of exaltation with an enthusiasm for the dissemination of these 
philosophies which we know are the enemies of man’s welfare, 
material and spiritual. If the “isms” c^^n claim such enthusiasm, 
why cannot we rouse the same fervor for Catholicism? We 
have the deposit of truth. We do not meander in the crooked 
paths of doubt and uncertainty; we do not depend on a few 
brilliant minds to open up to us new vistas of religious thought ; 
we have pinned our faith through our Fathers of the Faith, 
on Christ Himself, we have taken Him at His word, and we 
are con\inced that He lives and speaks to-day, through His 
unerring Church with the same authority, the same unction and 
the same efficacy with which He spoke to His Apostles when He 
imposed on them the teaching mission. The deposit of the Faith 
is ours. God’s revealed truth is ours. We cannot compromise 
to suit any occasion without inflicting injury on that truth. If 
we make our philosophy of life the rule of seeking first the 
Kingdom of God and His justice, then why not translate that 
philosophy into classroom ardor? Many among us appear to 
be unaware of the richness of our possession, and fear, secretly 
at least, the glib utterances of itinerant college presidents, the 
assaults of plausible, but shallow college professors, and l4ie 
newly propounded theories of youthful and ambitious magazine 
writers. An association of a few years with some of the gentry 
of the university world would be enough to convince the timid 
that in morals and religion, in the real essentials of life, in the 
fundamentals of solid thinking, the old faith and its philosophy 
are yet supreme and liave nothing to fear. The problem is to 
communicate that conviction with enthusiasm to the child, to 
develop even, a superiority complex that will carry with it a 
buoyancy of rational religious enthusiasm for his greatest pos- 
session, his faith. 

Since this religious training is to have such an important part 
in the training of the child for a share in leadership, that is, 
to develop an individual morality, we must at the same time take 
notice of the fundamental virtues that are so necessary in civic 
affairs. We have suffered ‘a surfeit of hypocrisy and sham in 
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public affairs ; we have beheld in the past few years on the part 
of men in public office, an astounding subordination of public 
welfare to personal ambition and greed. There is a general want 
of sincerity and natural honesty in those who have reached the 
eminence of civic leadership. Is it for this that we shall train 
our children? The advice of Leo XIII is always pertinent, we 
must try hard to have those who have been under our care 
think and act like Christians, not less in public than in private. 
The natural virtues of honest}* and sincerity must be supemat- 
uralized; they must be invested with the dignity of divine 
approval. We must get into our schools the firm conviction 
that there are other virtues besides purity, that there are other 
laws to be obeyed besides the law of Sunday Mass and Friday 
abstinence. The Seventh Commandment applies not only to the 
thief in the night, but to all those who, in public trust, abuse 
that trust, despite the common argument of ‘legitimate graft.” 
We might enumerate many of the violations of the Command- 
ments that demonstrate in the lives of Catholics a discrepancy 
between their private and their public moralit}*, but this would 
bore you wdth a repetition of twice-told tales. Let this whole 
thought on religious instruction be summed up in a few words : 
Enthusiastic Catholicism, in all its implications, must be the 
foundation on which we may hope to rear the edifice of civic 
leadership. 

Let us now turn our attention to the second attribute of 
sound leadership in civic affairs, civic education. We know that 
there is a parallel between the political philosophies of the Church 
and of the men who established this nation and founded the 
traditions under which it has prospered and grown strong. Our 
children ought not to be novices in the field of dvic education. 
The turbulent history of our country from 1783 to 1789, the 
formative period of our government representing the groping 
about for the constitutional idea, ought to be the criterion of 
the value of our rights. One need not be an alarmist, yet the 
signs are unmistakable that far from following in the paths 
of the Fathers who began the Constitution with these words, 
“We, the people of the United States,” we are, in our civic 
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ignorance, allowin^j. slowly, yet surely and insidiously, that gov- 
ernment to be taken from us and reposed in the hands of bureaus, 
private organizations, both lay and religious, that have developed 
such an enthusiasm for their excesses that those citizens who 
still cling to the idea that the government is the servant of the 
people and dare weakly to raise their voices in this belief, must 
be branded as un-American, nullifiers, aliens to the spirit of 
America. It is not too early to begin the civic education of our 
children in the lower grades, the fourth and fifth for example, 
when their consciousness of the need of leaders begins to mani- 
fest itself in their games and parties. At whatever stage in the 
child's education we b^n, he should, upon the completion of 
his grade or junior high work, have a simple, yet fundamental 
knowledge of the political principles that govern this country. 

We should expect him to know- what the state is, not the 
territorial division of his own State, but the general idea of the 
state. This can be taught in untechnical language and by illus- 
tration, using his own local community, his interest in Indian 
history, hence the tribal state, the traditions of the nations even 
in their migrator}' stage. In many schools this work is being 
done by converting the class in civics into a miniature state. 
Alethods will always be abundant where truths so simple are to 
be taught. 

Once the idea of the state has been grasped it will be time to 
pass on to the government. “The Government” has an awful 
meaning for many citizens. It usually means the Federal Gov- 
ernment when spoken of in general conversation. It appears 
to be some powerful, overwhelming juggernaut, that moves on 
regardless of the citizen, and holding over him an influence that 
strikes him with fear of its power. That such a giant is his 
ser\'ant, having no more power than he has delegated to it, that 
it is a means to an end, namely, his protection and the promo- 
tion of his welfare, and not an end in itself, never occur to him. 
That this giant, through the devious means of private agencies, 
is depriving him gradually and certainly of his liberty and right 
is calmly accepted by him as a necessary procedure in the ulti- 
mate success of the state. This false conception of the govern- 
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merit will never be eliminated as long as we do not use the price- 
less advantage of early training to neutralize it. 

In the confusion that followed the war, when, after having 
been accustomed to the tremendous power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment during war time, all kinds of reform agencies assaulted 
Congress for Federal legislation on prohibition, maternity legis- 
lation, child labor legislation, and every other kind that ought 
properly to be initiated b}' the States themselves, we were fortu- 
nate to have in the White House a man who could ad\dse the 
people against the surrender of their rights to the Federal gov- 
ernment. President Coolidge has on numerous occasions shown 
himself a deep student of the origins of our government and of 
the minds of the Founders. He has earnestly counsded the 
people to wake up to the dangers that ever surround the policy 
of centralization. We cannot be indifferent to this advice. We 
must keep in mind that we have a double sovereignty, State 
and National. It is our duty in our civic training to point out 
to the pupil the difference between these two, to show the grow’th 
of the Constitution, that the Federal government has as much 
power as the States have delegated to it, that ever in the minds 
of the Founders there was a strong suspicion against the idea of 
a highly centralized and powerful government that would even- 
tually overshadow the State government and finally make itsdf 
so strong that aU individual liberty would be in danger. Have 
we not gone far on the path that leads away from this spirit 
of the Founders ? What is most deplorable in this whole policy 
of centralization is that it proceeds from the failure of the citizen 
to inform himself on the value of his own local self-government. 
This policy will continue and renewed efforts will be made to 
deprive the States and the people of rights and liberties that are 
theirs, so long as the civic education of our children is neglected. 

Granting that we are able to give to the children these essen- 
tial ideas of civics, what can we hope from them? Much, if 
they are properly instructed in the use of the means that regis- 
ters their will as citizens in civic affairs. The ballot is the instru- 
ment )f the will of the people in government With our sup- 
posealy efficient system of education in this country, it remains 
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somewhat of a puzzle that there are yet thousands of people who 
need special instructions on primary and election day in the use 
of the ballot. Preparation for its intelligent use must be part 
of the training in civics. It is our duty to develop in the minds 
of the pupils an appreciation of its value, to demonstrate to them 
its defensive and offensive powers. The ballot represents the 
remedy for many of the injustices to which we are subject, yet 
with this remedy at hand, the citizens of the country prefer a 
blind partisanship to the feared stigma of party disloyalty. 
( obedience to law, prompt payment of taxes, fervid demonstra- 
tions of patriotism in flag waving and procession, are not the 
sum total of good citizenship, but, in addition to these, a healthy 
interest in public affairs that every citizen should show through 
the use of the suffrage accorded him, will be the mark of one 
trained for a limited leadership. 

In the course of this paper, the similarity of the political 
philosophy of the Church and the United States has been men- 
tioned several times. As a conclusion, therefore, an outline of 
some of the questions before the public to-day on which there must 
*be a conflict between the Catholic citizen and the protagonists of 
these questions, will not be out of place. This is not a conflict 
between the Cliurch and the State, it is rather the defense of the 
State by the Church against those who have drifted far from 
the real political theory under which this nation was founded. 
The Catholic pupil who is thoroughly trained in his Catholic 
and American theories will know what stand to take on such 
questions as the following: 

(1) Communism, religiously atheistic; politically anarchic. 

(2) Supremacy of the State, religiously destructive of home 
and family ; politically contrary to every concept of American 
liberty. 

(3) Hypemationalism, subordinating God and religion to a 
secondary place in the life of the citizen; and in political affairs 
laying the foundation of international distrust and future wars. 

(4) -Over-centralization of civil authority, destructive alike of 
religious and civil liberty. 
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(5) Morality by state law, religiously un-Christian, opposed to 
the individual appeal of Our Lord; politically impossible. 

(6) That all criminals are diseased, religiously a denial of the 
whole Christian economy of life, based on man’s free will, his 
fall, his redemption by Christ; politically, the disruption of our 
whole civic fabric, based on laws which for centuries have pre- 
supposed man’s freedom in fact. 

These might be multiplied. Let them suffice as indicators of 
some of the debated questions of the day on which we as Catho- 
lics and Americans cannot be silent, and at the same time be true 
to our principles. 

The title of this paper is “Preparing Pupils for Conservative 
Leadership in Civic Affairs.” It must be admitted that not much 
has been said of the type of leadership which this name suggests 
to the mind. This paper has rather stressed the important funda- 
mentals in the hope that the pupil wdio may be so fortified will 
be able at least to lead himself, and by his intelligent example 
lead others less fortunate. Granting that in our schools we may 
be able to arrange a course of civic training that will happily 
combine sound Catholic and American principles, then may we 
hope that out of the thousands of children entrusted to our care 
there may be found a favored few who will have in them that 
spark of natural ability, that gift of God, awaiting the magic 
“open sesame” of recognition. Leadership. 

DISCUSSION 

Rev. Thomas V. Cassidy, S. T. L.: The many splendid ideas men- 
tioned and illustrated by the writer of the paper will keep before the class- 
room teacher the important role which Catholic education must ever play 
in developing future citizens of the nation. To emphasize each step in the 
process of training for leadership can add little force to what has already 
been said. 

In spite of all that is spoken for the contrary, the truths of faith and 
the principles of American democracy work together admirably in direct- 
ing the daily actions of the Catholic citizen. Vlith comparative ease, and 
with a sense of conviction, he can “render to Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s, and to €rod the things that are God’s.” 

The similarity of ends — good citizenship here as a preparation for the 
hereafter — demands a close rdationship in the means employed. Qvic vir- 
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tu'js arc snpernaluralizcfi in the life of him who is hound in conscience to 
pr'.ctice the theol'»:(iccl and cardinal virtues. He understands that social 
life begets oliligations which no follower of Christ can disregard. Such 
an anomaly as a twofold conscience— one for Sunday and one for work- 
day^ — can have no place in life even though the economic world may con- 
done its presence in business. 

The evi's of civic life must be avoided with the same care that one 
keeps from the occasions of sin. To shun evil and to do good will require 
a certain amount of training. Books in civics will assist in this work. 
Practice in marking ballots may be interesting to pupils. Analyzing the 
(jualities of good citizenship does much good. Eut, more important than all 
else will be the zealous teacher who can impress upon her pupils the urgent 
need of living for* country and for God. There has been much indifference 
in teaching the doctrines of fai.h as applied to the physical and social sci- 
ences. Father Feeney sa3-s correctly: ‘‘There is not enough enthusiasm in 
our religious in-truction.’* The efforts of false prophets put us to shame. 

More enthusiasm in teaching pupils personal responsibility for the mate- 
rial anrl spiritual pro.»sperity of the land, and this out of strong religious 
motives, will train in obedience to the laws of the country and furnish the 
reason to respect national traditions. Having learned to obey from a deep 
sense of duty, the leader of the future -will be able to command. Success- 
ful leadership will come as an outgrowth of industrious citizenship. 
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Articulation of the Grades With the High School is a subject 
quite broad, probably too broad for adequate treatment in a 
conference paper. Still, the subject may be properly limited 
without minimizing the essentials that it means to involve. I 
propose, then, to confine my remarks to three phases : untimely 
promotions; weaknesses in English; and necessity of a more 
comprehensive course in religion. I am choosing English and 
religion rather than other subjects because, as you know, a thor- 
ough knowledge of s}Titactical and rhetorical English is indis- 
pensable; and because religion is the life and soul of our work. 

My treatment of these subjects will reveal nothing new or 
startling. Indeed, I shall be pleased if I succeed in -presenting old 
ideas and old methods in a manner that will sufficiently emphasize 
their importance and justify your adherence to them rather than 
have you waste your time in tilling soil that has been found 
unproductive. And my observations, such as they are, wdll be 
strictly subjective, resulting from what I know to be true, and 
what I have found to be practical. I have not sought the written 
counsel of so-called pedagogical experts whose observations, even 
theories, probably were conceived in laboratories and libraries, 
far removed from the scene of action. Worthy or unworthy, 
the views I offer are my own, based upon twenty years of 
experience in the classroom. My criticisms arise from condi- 
tions which I know and which all secondary school teachers know 
to exist. You may decide that I am too extravagant in my crit- 
icisms, still, 'I shall feel satisfied that circumstances and conditions 
warrant what I have to say. If I am able to aw-aken in you a 
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realization of the difficulties confronting secondary school teach- 
ers as a result of inefficient and ineffective methods in elementary 
grades, my effort here will not be in vain. 

UNTIMELY PROMOTIONS 

In the first place, I want to restate something that every one 
knows, namely, that many children are promoted without the 
necessary elementary school background. They come to us en- 
tirely unfitted to take up secondary school work. Realizing their 
weaknesses, they are in the beginning earnest and ambitious, 
hoping thereby to recover ground lost in the elementary school 
by sloth, inattention or irregular attendance. Sometimes, even 
better than their instructors, they know how serious are the 
handicaps which they must overcome to succeed in their new 
environment. They try hard enough, aiming, of course, to con- 
ceal from the teachers their woeful ignorance, but after the first 
month, the novelty of being in high school wears off and the 
burden of excessive stpdy becomes heavier — ^too heavy for them 
to carry. These boys tlien, rather than endure the daily humili- 
ation of being reminded of their imfitness to do the work of the 
grade, grow discouraged and ultimately withdraw to find em- 
ployment as errand boys in an office or grocery store. Had they 
been kept in the elementary schools until fitted to undertake the 
more difficult work of high school, it is likely that their futures 
would have been cast in different moulds. The difficulty is that 
some teachers, but mostly some parents, take the wrong point of 
view in the matter of retarding pupils. Often the teachers feel 
that it is easier to advance the students regardless of their quali- 
fications, than it is to explain to irate parents that retardation is 
not a matter of disciplme but more frequently one of justice. 
Parents, as we all know, feel that if their children are retarded 
the reason lies in some grudge entertained by the instructors, 
rather than in the students' inability to cope with more difficult 
situations. They should be made to realize that some children 
are not fitted either by nature or by grace to advance as rapidly 
as others. Fortunately or unfortunately, backward children re- 
quire ten months to master subjects that others with sharper 
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intellects master in five. Briefly, I am sure that the mortality of 
Freshman classes would be considerably reduced if greater 
wisdom and greater vigilance were exercised in determining the 
promotion lists in the dementary schools. 

ENGLISH 

Now we approach the subject of English. It is an important 
subject both in the elementary and in the high school. In my 
opinion it is the background and the foundation of all the stu- 
dent’s scholastic training. Despite this fact, it seems to receive 
less consideration than other subjects of far less importance. Often 
children enter high schools, ignorant of ordinal*}' grammatical 
constructions, ignorant, too, of the rules determining sentence 
and paragraph unity, coherence, and sentence variety. Frequently 
their mistakes are inexcusable and unpardonable. The same 
student will know history and geography fairly well, but in writ- 
ten examinations he does poorly in these subjects because he is 
unable to present his knowledge in legible and coherent English. 
Would it not be more advantageous if he knew less geography, 
even less history and mathematics and more English? It seems 
to me that I would be almost willing to accept or reject a boy’s 
application to enter high school on the quality of his English 
composition alone, for in such a specimen, more than in any 
other, he displays, in keeping with his years, his range of vision 
and his depth of thought, his ability to think coherently and 
reason logically, and his powers of observation — all fundamental 
qualities which a student fitted for high school work should 
possess. And unless he possesses them to a fair degree, he 
should be held in the grammar school until he matures. 

Now I want to say a few words concerning S3mtactical English. 
The boy who knows grammar, who knows why a certain con- 
struction is correct and a difiFerent one incorrect is better equipped 
than the average student in Freshman English. Ask him why 
he said, 'T seen him do it,” or "Between you and I, William is 
wrong,” and he will be tmable to submit a logical answer to your 
question. Either such sentences sound all right or every one says 
them that way, is the limit of his knowledge. He simply does 
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not know the correct from the incorrect — ^that’s all. And what 
is the reason for his ignorance? Only one logical reason can be 
advanced. He has not been drilled sufficiently in syntactical 
English. It seems to me that we could easily remove this 
ignorance by spending more time on S 3 mtax. As a means of 
explaining and teaching proper constructions, doing the work 
expeditiously, I favor the use of the diagram in preference to 
written sentence analysis. The same results will be achieved with 
less labor for the teacher in checking papers and with less mechan- 
ical work for the student in writing the exercises. By applying 
the diagram, the student shows in a comparatively short time, 
that he either knows or does not know the relative parts of a 
sentence. Since only a few seconds or at most a few minutes 
are required to fathom his knowledge in this respect, why not 
give him an exercise daily in diagraming as a prelude to the 
English memory lesson? He will profit by this exercise, com- 
paratively no time will be lost from the assigned lesson, and high 
school teachers who are called upon to teach Latin and English 
will not be required to do work that properly should have been 
done in the elementary school. 

WRITTEN ENGLISH 

Now if only to have our system of correcting English compo- 
sitions or themes criticized, I want to make a few observations 
on how this work is done at St. Michael’s Diocesan High School, 
Brookljm. I am not so vain or presumptuous as to think that 
better and hence more efficient systems are not in vogue else- 
where. Undoubtedly they are, and if we could get the advocates 
of such systems to advertise their merits, in all probability, many 
of our criticisms and all of our suggestions would be unnecessary. 
In die absence, then, of a knowledge of these better systems, 

I am going to submit for your consideration the one followed by 
our English teachers. It has the following stages : 

1. One theme, not exceeding one hundred fifty words, is 
assigned each -week, and always a week before it is due. 

2 . The theme is written on regulation paper, size ioj4 by 8, 
with marginal space on the left side for the teacher’s commen- 
taries. 
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3. After the theme has i)een reviewed by the teacher, it is 
returned to the student, who corrects it. 

4. It is then kept by the student, along with the corrections, in 
a loose leaf binder. 

To expedite the work of marking and correcting tliemes, each 
student is required to keep in his loose leaf binder the following 
mimeographed papers : 

1. A compiled list of con:mon errors in Freshman themes. 
This list explains the error and gives a rule for correcting it. 
Such a list is indispensable, because frequently the student is 
tumble to find in his text-book the rules governing the correction 
of certain errors. 

2. A model sheet showing the form and date required with 
each correction. This sheet is prepared by drawing a vertical 
line down through the center of the sheet. At the top of the 
left column, the student writes the word ‘‘Incorrect*’ ; at the top 
of the other, the word “Correct”. In the respective columns he 
places first, the sentence containing the error; and second, the 
sentence as it should have been written followed by the rule 
governing the correction. 

3. A sheet of paper containing General Instructions for Writ- 
ten Work. These general instructions concern obrious require- 
ments to which students must conform, otherwise their themes 
will be rejected, regardless of merit, without receiving even 
passing consideration ^from the teacher. Since the General In- 
structions are numbered, the teacher is saved the inconvenience 
and time of writing under the student’s name the reason for 
rejecting a paper. All the former need do is write No. 3. 
which means that the theme was rejected for violation of Gen- 
eral Instruction No. 3, which instruction concerns thoughtless 
work or untidy manuscript. Whenever a number is given under 
the indorsement and no grade accompanies that number, the stu- 
dent refers to his General Instruction sheet to learn why the 
paper was not graded. There is never any confusion in this 
matter. I find that the system saves valuable time for the 
instructor. 

FREQUENCY OF THEMES 

The student in high school should not be required to write 
more than one theme each week. Of course, he may be assigned 
five, one for every school day, but I contend that one theme, if 
carefully and thoughtfully organized, will require the student’s 
attention for several days, and when finally drafted will represent 
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more intensive study than would five overnight specimens. Again 
I question the possibility of a teacher with two or three English 
classes satisfactorily checking three or four sets of English papers 
each week. Of course, he may do it, but can he do it without 
making an abject slave of himself or undermining his health? 
Even if the task were not too difficult, what advantage would be 
gained for the student? None, in my opinion. 

REGULATION THEME PAPER 

Only a brief comment is necessary concerning the requirement 
to use r^[ulation theme paper. It is the kind most desirable and 
most convenient for the teacher to handle and on which to make 
corrections ; besides, if the student is allowed to submit his work 
on paper of any size and quality, he will not likely file it in his 
binder, neither wdll he be as painstaking in his labor to produce 
a worthwhile specimen. Nothing should be left undone to get 
from him a piece of work that will represent his best efforts. 

correcting ERRORS 

After the theme has been returned to the student with the 
teacher’s comments, the former corrects it following the manner 
prescribed and explained on the Model Sheet for Correcting 
Errors in Themes. Unless this work is done satisfactorily, and 
receives the approval of the instructor, the student’s average for 
English work is reduced one-third, or enough to place his work 
below a passing grade. 

What has been said concerning high school English may prop- 
erly be followed with prudent modifications in the elementary 
schools. 

RELIGION 

I approach the subject of Religion with some deference. It 
is, of course, the most important subject in the curriculum. It is 
the one subject that brought the Catholic Schools into existence 
and that necessitates the annual expenditure, sometimes at the 
price of tremendous sacrifices, of millions of dollars. How 
should Religion be taught to accomplish the most good and what 
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should be taught in the different stages of child development? 
These questions are difficult to answer. I am opposed, however, 
to any teaching method that fails to make the inculcation of 
Religion different from the inculcation of history, geography, 
English, etc. The teachers first duty should be to place the 
Religion class in an atmosphere of reverence for the lesson. 
How this is to be done every teacher must decide for himself. 
For one thing, he should not yield to any inclination of animated 
ictivity or untimely levity. His voice should be soft rather than 
oud ; he should not subject the student to a torrent of invective 
:)r abuse. In a word, he should do whatever discretion and pru- 
ience suggest as a means of making the lesson what the word 
Religion implies and connotes. 

Simply to prc^ound questions and hear answers mechan- 
ically for the entire period is far from being enough. At least 
Dne-third of the period should be devoted to explanation and 
instruction. The teacher who fails to give a daily instruction 
and explanation, keeps the lesson on the same plane with spelling, 
arithmetic and history. Then besides the daily instruction, he 
should have some timely anecdote to drive a particular point 
home as well as to make the lesson interesting. The anecdote 
will be remembered long after the teacher has been forgotten. 
Even now I venture to say there are many within range of my 
voice who can narrate some timdy story heard many, many years 
ago, a story showing the efficacy of devotion to the Blessed Virgin 
or showing how God safeguards the interests and welfare of 
those who are and have been faithful to Him. More than to 
anything else, I attribute the Freshman's superficial knowledge 
and his irregular habits to the fact that the lesson is reduced to 
a mechanical system of rote. The lesson can be made vital, 
fresh, and interesting by adding anecdote to the subject-matter 
in hand. ' 

TEXT-BOOES 

Now a word about text-books and a course of studies. The 
matter of sdecting good text-books for the secondary school 
course in Religion is serious. Certainly Principals give deeper 
consideration to this work than to any other. 
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In St. ilichaers Diocesan High School Brooklyn, the students 
use Christian Doctrine Xo. 4, a book edited by the Christian 
Brothers and which seems admirably suited for the students’ 
needs. l>.e questions and answers are within the students’ grasp 
and the divisions of the book practical. Then for the teachers’ 
assistance there are volumes in dogma, moral, and worship, cover- 
ing in detail the substance of the students’ text. 

For Bible study, the teacher reads once a week a chapter from 
the Bii)le, closing with an explanation and an instruction. This 
method hardly meets with my approval, still, under the condi- 
tion.s, it is probably the most satisfactory that can be devised. I 
await with more or less impatience the publication of a text-book 
written by Rev. Henrj* M. Hold, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools in the Diocese of Brooklyn, a text-book dealing specifi- 
cally with the literary qualities and the subject-matter of the 
Bible. Only last week, I saw the chapter titles of this book and 
am hopeful and have reason to believe that the text-book will 
admirably suit the needs of our students. 

So much for text-books. My concern, however, does not lie 
so much in this plane as it does in finding a course of study in 
Religion for academic students — b. course that correlates Chris- 
tian Doctrine, Bible Study, and Church history. Would it not 
be a step in the right direction if some group of men who know 
the aptitudes of children and matured students undertook the 
work of preparing such a course in Religion, beginning even with 
the elementary grades and passing through to the last year in 
high school? Is it not a fact that Bible Study is almost forgotten 
in high school or at least approached with trepidation; and that 
Church history is studied as a branch separated from Catholic 
Doctrine? The responsibility of correlating and interlocking the 
divisions ,might be shared more successfully and discharged more 
efficiently by a committee which appreciates the aptitudes of 
children in the respective grades of elementary and secondary 
schools than by a Principal who finds his daily duties too onerous 
and probably his limitations too narrow to plan a work that 
might more successfully be left to the capable judgment of men 
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who have consecrated their time and talent to the development 
and study of such a work alone. 

In Brooklyn we have a course in Religion for our Diocesan 
High Schools, prepared by our highly respected and efficient 
Superintendent of Schools, Vet}* Rev. ilsgr. Joseph \’. S. ilc- 
Qancy. Just as I respect Msgr. iIcClancy, so do I praise his 
handiwork. The efficiency of the Catliolic School system in the 
Diocese of Brooklyn is a monument to his zeal and the zeal of his 
energetic assistant, Rev. Henn' Hold. Despite the fact that his 
course is the best that I have seen, still it does not embody all 
that my plan includes. The Brooklyn course indicates what 
must be studied in Catholic Doctrine in the Bible and in Church 
history without specif}ing when or correlating the work. For 
example, my plan would require the student to read in the Bible 
the Chapter on the Marriage of Cana when he is studying in the 
Catechism the Chapter on the Sacrament of Matrimony or the 
Baptism of Jesus when he is studying the Chapter on the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism. From these examples, I am satisfied that you 
will understand along what lines I should like to see the course 
correlated. But this system of interlocking and correlating will 
not suffice. If the work is undertaken, I hope that those who 
undertake it will make monthly, if not weekly divisions of the 
matter, showing at least what and how much of the text should 
be studied and mastered within a definite period of time. Such 
a course will be helpful to old and young teachers. It will make 
the study of religion practical and produce results commensurate 
with the zeal and anticipation of Religious educators. 

In conclusion, permit me to sununarize. I have dealt with 
three topics : 

1. Untimely promotions. 

2. Defects in English work. 

3. Vitalizing the Religion lessoiL 

I’ve been somewhat critical — ^probably too critical. Whatever 
has been said, has been said with a desire to improve and pro- 
mote the well-being of the Catholic Educaiional system, a work 
to which I have consecrated my life. My ambition is to see that 
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system superior to all others in the land. If I am privileged to 
do something to achieve this result, I shall indeed consider myself 
fortunate. That is my mission in life and it is yours, a mission 
that transcends eveiything else in the world, a mission patterned 
after that performed In' the greatest of all teachers, the all holy, 
and the all ycrfect Gud. By imitating the charity and unselfish 
zeal of Qirist, the Divine Teacher, may we live to see the fruition 
of our hopes and the realization of our dreams. 

DISCUSSION 

Rev. Harold E. Keller, M. A.: Dr. Lowell of Harvard, when address- 
ing last February the first day's session of the Superintendents’ Convention 
of the National Educational Association, in the words of a Boston daily, 
“threw a bombshell into their camp,” by charging that the secondary schools 
were not educating; that the Freshman and Sophomore 3’ears in college were 
devoted mainly to supplying the student with what he failed to attain in 
high school. But the superintendents replied with a counter attack, and 
the intellectual war was on. While Brother Samuel would doubtless deny 
that his paper was intended as a bombshdl, its effect may he somewhat 
the same as that produced by Doctor Lowell. 

His excellent treatment of the subject gives us the viewpoint of the 
high school teacher, a viewpoint that is entitled to the most careful con- 
sideration, because it is backed by twenty years of experience. The super- 
intendent of schools, or one charged wi'-h school administration, is faced 
with difficulties of a different nature and therefore looks upon the prob- 
lem from a different viewpoint. Perhaps too much is expected from uni- 
versal education. “No country can survive the evil consequences of uni- 
versal suffrage w'ithout universal intelligence,” said Dr. Wooten at Detroit 
last year, “and it is a difficult problem under the best conditions. It clearly 
became a civic duty to furnish education to everybody, as a presumptive 
qualification for the intelligent discharge of the functions of citizenship. 
Public, compulsorj', free education, under slate conlrol and support, came 
into general favor and wras finally adopted as a necessary expedient to meet 
developing conditions and changing conception of social and political order.” 
The advent of the junior high school and the growing acceptance of the 
opinion that elementary education should end at the latest with the sixth 
grade and secondary education begin with the seventh together with 
the upward trend of compulsory school ages, is definitely commit- 
ting the country to the policy of universal secondary education. That 
brings to the high school many of the evils found in the elemen- 
tary school, not the leatet of which is the problem of retardation and 
the low L Q- In many quarters it has become the practice to advance 
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students year after year by a system of adjusted standards of LQ.'s. This 
keeps the grades from becoming clogged, saves the taxpayers money and 
provides a system of promotion quite satisfactory to pupils and parents. 
The evil of such a method is not quite so apparent in the grades, but it is 
bound to cause high school teachers no end of trouble- A test made in 
the schools of Wilmington, Delaware, and among the whites only, showed 
retardation to be 30.9 per cent at the age of 12, 47.C per cent at the age 
of 14, 38.1 per cent at the age of 15, and 43.4 per cent at the age of 16. 
These are the transition ages. This retardation, according to Professor 
Smith of the University of California, “is due to the fact that our schools 
have failed to adapt their practices to the needs, interests and abilities of 
children. It can be corrected only through a reshaping of our educational 
practices.” 

Thorn dyke offers a practical remedy for the j-ears after 16 that might be 
applied in a measure to those immediately before 16. In an article pub- 
lished in The Survey for April 15, 1928, he says: “There is a real danger, 
that in our zeal to give young people the blessing of more abundant school- 
ing, we may be depriving many of them of the satisfaction and instruction 
which comes from doing something well, of accomplishing something in 
such a way as to earn their own self-respect. The fate of a quarter or 
a third of the boys and girls kept in school after 16 is one of these: to 
be held back in classes and slow-ly gain mastery of rudiments of little use 
to them. They then grow to hate learning. Or they will be forced to try 
to learn things which th^ simply cannot learn, such as algebra, or Latin, 
or economics. They then learn to fail and expect to faiL Or th^ will 
be more humanely switched off into trade schools where they will get along 
better, but perhaps not so well as if they were engaged outright in pro- 
ductive labor. If 1h^ were out of school for one or two of these years, 
they might he glad to come back to school again five or ten years later to 
learn something which they really needed for labor or leisure, and might 
be substantially bettered.” 

Perhaps, as Thorndyke suggests, there is too much child education and 
not enough adult education. More attention to education later in life would 
provide a better selection of persons to be taught with a better selection 
of instruction to offer them since the “Great School” of experience in life 
would focus their likes, dislikes and provide the necessary background. 
Dewey’s doctrine of “first the need and then the knowledge of technique 
to supply the need” can be applied thoroughly. The young man who is 
working in advertising can study salesmanship and psychology. The young 
woman about to he married can study domestic science. The worker who 
becomes interested in writing can study JEnglish composition. 

By this method a loss of abilities by forgetting or of time by relearning 
can be prevented. Qiildren now learn about voting in civics in grade 
seven or eight, seven years before they can vote. They learn the arith- 
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xnetic of notes years before the\' will have any occasion to borrow or lend 
money on a note. Certain facts of history and geography they learn only 
to have entirely forgotten them when the occasion to use them arrives. 
“The lest time to learn anything, as a rule,*’ concluded Thomdyke, “is just 
before you have to use it.” 

Then, too, the rapid progress of science and technology quickly renders 
out of date at thirty knowledge we have gained at fifteen and twenty. 
When civilization was more stable and the arts and sciences progressed 
more slowh, it was, in general, satisfactory for one generation to use 
during life what it learned in its teens. 

Tbftrn<I\ke’s closing words are well worthy of quotation since they indi- 
cate that modem educators are not all agreed on the wisdom of compulsory 
education, especially in the secondary schools. He says: **As a psychol- 
ogist. considering the checks and balances of modern industry, the writer 
wonders that the whole apparatus does not crack with the strains to which 
it is subjected. He feels most devout thanks for his daily bread. He looks 
with favor on a mixture of schooling and productive labor, and is unwill- 
ing to assume that the latter is a curse to be postponed as long as possible.” 

'*Adult abilities to learn should caution us against attaching too much 
weight to youth in the laws and customs which decide who shall be forced 
or encouraged to go to school.” Perhaps that, as much as anything else, 
would help to solve Brother Midiael's problem of untimely, or forced, 
promotions. 

Our knowledge regarding the relationships between physiological matura- 
tion and mental development is very limited, much more so than that regard- 
ing the relationship between physiological maturation and physical growth. 
This is due in part to the fact that it is much more difficult to measure 
mental traits than physical traits. Dr. Baldwin, who has given the prob- 
lem much attention in recent years, holds that ‘ physiological maturation 
and mental grow-th are intimately related. In his article, “Physical Growth 
and School Ptogress.” which appears as part of Educational Bulletin No. 
10, the United States Bureau of Education, he states that, “the taller, 
heavier, or physiologically accelerated boys and girls complete the elemen- 
tary school at an earlier age and with a higher average mark than the short, 
light, or physiological retarded boys and girls.” He warns us that bright- 
ness should not be confused ‘with stages of mental maturity. “A tninH 
may be more nearly mature than another and still be of inferior quality. 
The former has certain instincts and mental traits associated with growth 
which the latter has not experienced. The former is accelerated in growth 
physiologically.” 

Then there is the emotional disturbance that takes place in the adolescent 
period. The majority of boys and girls appear to be, to say the least, 
vaguely conscious of var>*ing degrees of lack of adjustment They sense the 
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fact that they arc no longer children and realize at the san:e t:n-.e that 
they do not fit into the adult scheme of things. 

Psychopathologists in general maintain that cm ti. »nal disturbance at 
this period of life may be traced in a great measure tu lack of adjustment 
Home and school have made inadequate provision for proper channels of 
sublimation and for social orientatiijn. Parents and teachers have failed 
to understand the adolescent and tr» give him the synii)athy and t!ie enH.fht- 
enment and guidance which he needs and craves. In consequence, the indi- 
vidual finds himself and his place in the new social order very slcwh- and 
with much travail. 

Summarizing the outstanding characteristics of tliis period. Smith says: 
“A careful study of the children shows that ( 1) they are primarily children 
twelve to sixteen jears of age; (2) most of them are physiologically 
either maturing or mature; (3) they differ more widely among themselves 
from the standpoint of interests, attitude and achievements than at any 
previous age level; (4) they liave not yet completed the education which 
they all need in common, and fo) they unceasingly face the necessity, as 
they advance through this age interval, of making important educational 
and occupational choices. 

Our system of public education has found the answer to this problem 
in the junior high school. “The seventh grade is a natural turning-point 
in the child’s school life, since at the age of adolescence he is eager to ex- 
plore and discover those personal interests and limitations which point 
toward specific types of training and lifework. The discipline, mode of 
instruction, and even the theory of class administration — ^as well as the 
traditional activities and studies of the old t}'pe school — failed to meet the 
mental, emotional and vocational demands of the adolescent. The junior 
high school is the new school designed to meet these demands.” 

The consensus of opinion of pubfic instructors as found in fifth year 
book of the Department of Superintendents of the National Educational 
Association mentions the following as the functions of the junior high 
school : 

1. Meeting individual differences of pupils—enabling pupils to follow 
the lines of their interest and ability. 

2. Prevocational training and exploration resulting in wide choice of 
later school courses and lifework. 

3. Counseling or guidance — ^bringing pupils into contact with influence 
that should give direction and purpose to their lives. 

4. Meeting the needs of the early adolescent group. 

5. Bridging the gap between elementary and secondary schools — ^proper 
coordination between lower and higher schools. 

6. Development of qualities of good citizenship— preparation of pupils 
to play a large part in the life of the community. 
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7, Providin^f opportunity for profitable self-activity — early development 
of leader sliip, indi\iduality and initiative. 

The comment found in the Research Bulletin of tiie National Educa- 
tional Association, “Creating a Curriculum for Adolescent Youth,** is 
worthy of note. “The junior high school is not a glorified elementary 
school, neither is it a young high school, or a vocational or a trade school. 
Changing the habitat, erecting a new building and calling it a junior high 
school does not make it one. Neither is a junior high school merely a 
regrouping of some of the old elementary and high school gprades.’* 
school is a junior high school to the extent to which its course of study and 
administration conform to the needs of adolescent youth" Taking this 
last statement at its face value, it is quite possible, then, for our school 
system to meet junior high school needs without following in the footsteps 
of state schools. 

I have dw’elt somewhat at length on the junior high school question not 
because I believe it is identical with that of articulation of the high school 
with the grades but because the two are closely allied and anything that 
affects the one will tend to affect the other. 

1 am sure we all are grateful to Brother Samuel for his description of 
the successful methods pursued by the St. Michael’s High School, Brooklyn, 
in the handling of written English. It is only too true that many arrive 
at the doors of high school insufficiently equipped in the knowledge of 
their native or adopted tongue to continue its study in a higher school, but 
I respectfully disagree with Brother Samuel when he places its learning 
on a par with that of history, geography or mathematics. English is what 
1 call a handicap subject. It is afflicted with the drag-anohors of custom 
and environment. Even the most accomplished of English scholars will 
have difficulty in keeping his language pure if he must live day in and day 
out in a society that uses, to borrow an expression from Mark Twain, 
“English as she is spoke.” 

A perusal of the Bulletin of last year’s meeting will reveal the fact that 
a special meeting was hdd “to consider and formulate plans toward devd- 
oping a definite curriculum in the teaching of rdigion.” The meeting 
resulted in a committee of ten bdng appointed, with the RL Rev. Msgr. 
Joseph Smith of New York as chairman. I hope that committee will .have 
something valuable to report at this meeting. Every one recognizes the 
fact that there is much to be desired in the teaching of religion. It is 
seemingly unexplainable how sound pedagogical prindples suddenly lose 
their validity when the subject of rdigion is reached. But whatever is 
done, this ought to remain before our minds, religion, unlike any other 
subject of human knowledge, has a divinely constituted teaching authority, 
and that authority and teaching power do not come with a teacher’s cer- 
tificate or a college degrtt. 
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My memorj' of previous conventions seems to be filled vvith exrreinely 
hot days and long-vrinded speakers. At the risk of leavbg the rostrum 
without having contributed anything worthwhile to the discussion of the 
subject, but the comfort of my auditors, I think I will leave the fidd to 
hardier and bolder knights who may wish to cross swords or try the mettle 
of their lances against the opinions they have heard. I am sure that 
teachers, principals and superintendents of elementary schools will always 
welcome an expression of opinion from an authority in secondary educa- 
tion. Anjrthing that will serve to bring about closer and more sympa- 
thetic relations betw’een these two institutions, the high school and the 
elementary school, should be taken advantage of to the fullest extent. 



THE TEACHING OF ART IN THE ELEMENTARY 
GRADES 


SISTtit ArAI<\ VKRtJN'lCA, LTRSULTXE, TOLEDO, OHIO 


In Ijciiig called upon to speak on so \ital a subject as ‘The 
Teaching of Art in the Elementary Grades,” at a time when the 
school, the home, the community, and even the manufacturer, are 
daily confronted by the solving of art problems ; when the beauty 
of the home and its surroundings, the planning of our parks, the 
beautifying uf our cities are questions of high importance, we find 
ourselves searching out the real significance of the term “art ” 
And then we ask : Does its value justify our giving it a prominent 
pUice in the curriculum of our Elementary Schools ? 

fJne needs hut a short experience with pupils of any age, to 
be convinced, that within the heart of every child there exists 
a longing, call it an emotion if you will, which when aroused, 
craves the production of something beautiful, with an ardent de- 
sire for an opportunity to meet this urge. 

We read in Huntington, that art in the highest exercise, seems 
to be an effort to realize and develop a vision of beauty that 
haunts the soul; according to Bell, a good work of visual art 
carries a person who is capable of appreciating it out of life into 
ecstacy. Yet, have we ever seriously thought how much of the 
beauty and harmony of the material world have been lost to man 
because of his unfitness to perceive life in its fullest content, be- 
cause of his lack of artistic sensibility and power to appreciate ? 

Only through the teaching of art principles in the school will 
the child be trained in the power of individual judgment in mat- 
ters of good taste. By the aid of art education, he becomes a 
personal inventor, he learns the beauty of nature and how to 
paint its masses : through the study of design, he learns to love 
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order and harmony; through color, he is brought to appreciate 
the power of beauty. 

A proper training in art education should develop appreciation 
for the beautiful, with the power to produce beautiful things. 
Through cultivating the taste for aesthetic values, the mind of 
the child is elevated above mere trivial cares; he will transform 
all that he sees and touches, so that ever^-day beauty becomes a 
part of his personality and very life. 

In these early years of training, where the foundation for all 
future development is laid, it is a well-accepted fact, that without 
the proper training in the conception of the basic principles of 
art, the pupil is bound to meet with serious handicaps in future 
art work. Art, as well as any study in the course, is built up 
step by step, and just in so far as regular lessons are given, may 
we hope for general success in the art field. Incidentally, an 
opportunity is given for talented pupils who are properly guided 
and directed ; these are kept -wide awake as to their relationship 
between art and the commercial side of life; they value the study 
of art for its significant bearing upon their future; they are pre- 
pared to choose or not to choose art as their special lifework. 

The content to be taught in each grade will depend much upon 
the course the teacher is to follow. In this talk, I am taking 
as a basis the course written for our Toledo diocese. We have 
used this course for two years ^vith very gratifying results. 

In Grade I, all problems are worked out by using but three 
mediums: pencil, crayola, and clay modeling. Simple straight 
and curved lines are used as a foundation for the drawing of 
leaves, grasses, fruits, animals, and scenes. The children are 
taught correct forms by tracing around patterns, cutting out sil- 
houettes, and modeling in clay. Only after much time has been 
given in the study of forms do we encourage free constructive 
work. 

Color is to be taught and applied throughout the year at every 
possible opportunity. A prism should be used, by which the 
color spectrum may be thrown on a white ground, thereby getting 
the most accurate results. In connection with this, a true color 
chart should be in each classroom, to serve as a model for color 
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matching. Straight line and cut letters are also a project of first 
grade. Cut letters are used effectively in the building up of a 
group poster. 

In this grade, two thirty-minute periods have produced better 
results than one sixty-minute period, but much is accomplished 
through seat work apart from the regular art period. 

The content in Grade II is quite similar to that in Grade I; 
however, it should be interpreted in a slightly advanced manner. 
Xo new mediums are introduced and the time allotment is the 
same as in Grade I. 

In Grade III, clay modeling and tree drawing are emphasized. 
Fi\e lessons are given to the study of trees; these problems are 
worked out in different mediums using various techniques. 

In modeling with moist clay, the coil method is used ; the objects 
are then painted with poster paints, after which they are shel- 
lacked. The children then use them as Christmas gifts. 

Many of the lessons taught in Grades I and II are also taught 
in Grade III; always, however, with a different aim in view. 
Water colors are handled for the first time; the main purpose 
should be to teach general principles of application; no finished 
work is to be expected. 

A sixty-minute period has produced better results than two 
thirty-minute periods. 

In Grade IV the two subjects particularly stressed are birds 
and flowers. From the oval and circle we build the bird, using 
the various mediums assigned for the grade, namely, pencil, 
crayola, water color, paper cutting, and clay modeling. By inter- 
preting the same problem with slight variations, using for each 
picture a new medium, the children do not feel the repetition, but 
become more interested the more deeply they penetrate into the 
subject. Flowers are studied in mudi the same manner and the 
final lesson is a constructive piece of flower work which serves as 
a folio for the year’s plates. 

One sixty'-minute period is the time allotment for Grade IV. 

Grade V is veiy important; it is the grade where, if fundamen- 
tal principles are properly developed, the child is prepared to do 
much more efficient art work in future years. 
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By most art critics, perspective and design are considered the 
most necessary schools of art. Perspective, perhaps because of 
its difficulty, is frequently poorly taught, oftentimes entirely un- 
taught. We have found that the easiest way to teach this subject 
is to develop, through the use of a skeleton cube, the principles 
governing its solution. The children must see the rules developed 
through the use of objects ; nothing can be left to the imagina- 
tion. Teach a little at a time and teach it thoroughly ; it is the 
only way to interpret this subject. 

. Good design, so much sought for at the present time, and of 
such great value to the child who hopes to specialize in art. work, 
is taught gradually, beginning with the use of the line to form 
various objects; then, by the building up of suitable designs, 
based on principles of good balance, rhythm, and harmony. The 
simplest patterns are often the ones preferred and these can be 
made from objects close at hand. 

More study is given to the alphabet, using as a medium Hig- 
gin’s ink and speed ball pen. Soon the child begins to do some- 
thing that looks like printing and he becomes interested. Now 
is the time to encourage printing for home work since much prac- 
tice is necessary to accomplish any worthwhile results in this 
difficult phase of art. 

One full period of sixty-minutes is the weekly time allotment. 

In Grade VI, stenciling in oil is the craft work introduced. 
Several lessons in stenciling have been previously worked out, but 
always with a simpler medium ; thus the only new aspect in this 
problem is the oil paints. In this grade, charcoal application is 
also taught and used in several plates. An effort has been made, 
to place throughout the grade, lessons that will serve as a gen- 
eral review of the work taught during the five previous grades. 

In connection with this review, we also have several construc- 
tive problems. The time allotment is a sixty-minute period with 
an occasional homework assignment 

In Grade VII, fruit and flowers are studied from both the 
naturalistic and conventional point of view, always applying prin- 
ciples of good design. Perspective is more thoroughly developed. 
The children are permitted to copy textile patterns and from 
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these they develop original rug patterns. Historic ornament 
and symbols are also problems of this grade. No new medium is 
introduced but attention is given to a more accurate interpre- 
tation of all lessons. 

Apart from the sixty-minute art period, an occasional project 
is assigned for home work. 

Grade \'1II deals with problems similar to those in Grade VII, 
aiming throughout at greater originality and more perfect tech- 
nique. 

Design is fundamental in all work of this grade. Lettering is 
studied with a view to good composition, for the purpose of appli- 
cation to posters or commercial problems. More difficult con- 
structive work is handled, and the teaching of landscape is par- 
ticularly emphasized. 

Xo new mediums are introduced and the time allotment is 
the same as Grade Yll, but more home work may be assigned in 
this grade. 

The study of color and the development of a poster, are handled 
in all grades. The poster, above all other problems, stands as the 
best test for the art student. A well-made poster involves a prac- 
tical application of all the main principles taught throughout the 
grades, from the simple linear sketch to the finished brush tech- 
nique. The children begin posters by using magazine cut-outs, 
from which they develop poster paper cut-outs. In the higher 
grades, they work with poster paints and watercolors. As for 
lettering, the children advance each year from the single letter 
used in the first grade to the finely made Roman alphabet studied 
in the eighth grade. 

No matter wliat the lesson may involve, be it flower or textile, 
color plays an important part in its interpretation; therefore, a 
color chart is worked out in each grade. After color is thoroughly 
studied, a plate involving some application of the grade chart is 
made. If proper time and drill are given to this all-important 
study, the student at the end of an art course should be able to 
use fairly good judgment in determining color harmony, whether 
in dress, the home, or in his surroundings. 

A specific amount of time should be allowed in all grades for 
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picture study, through which the chihVs eyes are opened to ’oeauty. 
and he is brought into communion with master minds, thereby 
stimulating him to creative effort. A number of the pictures to 
be taught in each grade may wisely be chosen to enhance the 
beauty of the school room ; where the atmosphere is one of beauty, 
the pupil unconsciously imbibes this spirit, and is creating within 
himself the desire to do beautiful things. 

I know of no better means to teach pictures advantageously 
than in relation to English work. Small colored miniatures , may 
be secured at a reasonable price; if this is not possible, magazine 
or catalogue clippings may be used ; these may be placed at the 
top of the page, and framed in a simple border design. This, 
with a large picture in the classroom, supplies ample material upon 
which to build a composition. In Grade I, a few sentences are 
sufficient, while in Grade VIII a more lengthy composition should 
he required. If this study of appreciation is faithfully taught, 
the eighth grade pupil should be familiar with the lives and works 
of eighty masters. 

Apart from our annual diocesan art exhibit, we find it quite 
an incentive to have the pupils make booklets containing the work 
they have accomplished during the school year. In the primary 
grades, these booklets are completed twice a year, while in the 
higher grades only one folio is made. 

Our second annual diocesan art exhibit, held May 20 this year, 
was in every way a great improvement over our first exhibit. 
The number of schools to enter was increased from twelve to 
sixteen, with one entrant from outside the dty. The school that 
took first prize last year, had far better work this year, and yet 
it slipped down from first to fifth place, thereby making it quite 
evident that the general plane of achievement was much higher 
than last year. ‘ 

In the teaching of art, we must have some text or art courses as 
our guide, but try as we may, the art course will not produce 
proper results unless art be correlated with all subjects. Art is 
the perfect achievement in every attempted task. 

The pupil, through some chosen medium, visualizes the reading 
lesson, while the history student, through the drawing of a map, 
fixes in his mind some battle he is to memorize. Never does a 
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Student grow tired of map drawing although memorizing may 
become quite burdensome, English paper seems quite com- 
plete without illustrating the contents of the poem, by flower, 
bird, scene, or figure. And in nature study, there will be constant 
demand for the graphic representation of the subjects being 
studied. 

Art and religion go hand in hand, since all art is the seeking to 
express, through the medium of the artist, the beautiful things of 
life. In early school training, through the study of religion, 
standards of excellence are to be established and maintained; 
through art, a love of perfection and a longing for beauty are to 
be sought for constantly. The one seeks perfection, while the 
other aims at doing all things perfectly. The correlation between 
art and religion should be built on attitude and aim rather than 
on a far-fetched and forced identification of material. 

Art is the power to see with the eyes of the soul, and is a prod- 
uct of the spiritual life. Whether it is a tree, bird, or a religious 
symbol to be painted, all depends upon the spiritual vision of the 
artist; if he possesses this quality, he can transform anything into 
a piece of spiritual beauty. 

If the art course is to be taught by the classroom teacher, then a 
means must be provided whereby our teachers will be given an 
opportunity of securing proper art courses to fit them for their 
work. 

A normal school, suppl3ring a sufficient number of art courses, 
must be within the reach of the art teacher ; she, in turn, must 
realize that art is not to be mastered in a day; that it is a life 
study and cannot be completed in one or two six-weeks courses. 

In connection with a well-equipped normal school, a supervisor, 
preferably the teacher of the normal class, or one acquainted 
with the ability and shortcomings of the teacher, should be ap- 
pointed. 

The supervisor should visit the classroom, thereby keeping in 
direct contact with pupils and teacher. In some schools, under 
some teachers, she may better teach the art lesson herself, while 
under other circumstances, observation, followed by general ad- 
vice, may be more satisfactory. 
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Where many schools are to be visited, a weekly call from the 
supervisor is impossible; in this case, the teacher may be asked 
to bring, weekly, a specified number of papers, representing the 
lessons taught, to the super\'isor‘5 ofiice. the remaining j;aptTS to 
be kept in the classroom until called for. This method gives the 
super nsor an opportunity of judging the manner of presentation 
on the part of the teacher, as well as the manner of response on 
the part of the pupils. From these papers, a graph or check system 
may be kept, enabling the supervisor to know which lessons are 
taught and which neglected. 

We probably agree that art at the present time, is the subject 
most feared by the vast number of teachers, and only by constant 
elSFort on the part of the teacher, together with help and encoM- 
agement from the super\fisor, may we hope for satisfacton re- 
sults. 

In the elementary grades where a proper art course has been 
taught, the child’s taste should be so far developed that he finds 
beauty in the simple objects of daily life; he has learned to fed, 
see and handle rightly, thereby becoming to some degree capable 
of producing a work of art ; he has learned not only to copy, but 
to create. 

From the teaching of art, the child should have established 
ideals upon which to build habits of clear thinking and excellent 
workmanship. Proper aesthetic tastes should have been created 
from which come all aesthetic judgments. His high standards of 
excellence should produce nothing but genuine joy and pride of 
achievement; he should realize his responsibility in hdping to 
make his country a place of beauty and happiness, for unless 
art achieves lasting happiness, it has little practical advantage in 
the pursuit of the beautiful- 

Art, then, in the dementary grades should fit the child to appre- 
ciate excdlence and perfection, to find beauty and order every- 
where, and to establish standards of harmonious living. 
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UlSCUSSIOX 

Sister Mary Letjxissa: It is true that the subject, ‘‘The Teaching of 
Art ill the Elementary (irraclcs/* as Sigler Mary Veronica says, confronts 
not only the teacher but also the school, home, community and manufac- 
turer. The present-day aim in the material world is to make things prac- 
tical, and its eifort is to make them more attractive, or, in other words, 
“better looking." The medium which suggests itself best to solve these, 
is art. Therefore, the value of art is justified in having a prominent place 
in the school curriculum. 

In this era of specialization, boxed as he is in his own compartments, 
man lo'^es much of the joy of life, and especially of work, from not being 
able to perceive and appreciate the beautiful because of his lack of sen- 
sibilitj’ to the beauty of art 

A beautiful object makes us glad, without, at the same time, making 
us hungry; it is as Keats says, “a joy forever.” A beautiful object em- 
bodies the emotion that produced it An object is beautiful ‘‘when without 
exciting selfish desire,” it pleases us through its form. The aim of art is 
not primarily that of making artists. It should, however, give the children 
some intelligent background for meeting the problems of home and com- 
munity which they are surely to encounter, since these same children will 
be the consumers of the future. 

WTiy has it taken the public so long to realize the vital need of art edu- 
cation? Perhaps many of the former educators ignored the aesthetical and 
emotional side of life; perhaps the small amount of money made by artists 
discouraged the parents and kept them back from allowing their children 
to take up the art courses ; lastly, perhaps because the idea of art for the 
talented only prevailed. It was believed that a child who was not a tech- 
nician would not succeed in art and it was felt a waste of time to instruct 
him in that line. But now comes the time when the public is realizing and 
must realize that the entire object of true educatbn is to make people not 
merely do the right things, but to enjoy them as well. The right things 
are those which make for better citizenship and devdop such spiritual qual- 
ities w'hich lead to desire to do the right and to appreciate beauty in nature 
and the arts. Sister Mary Veronica calls our attention to the point tliat 
beauty should become a part of every individuars personality and his very 
life. To recognize and discuss it is one of the chief interests of civilized 
life. Art then is one of the principal factors of true education. 

Convinced of the necessity of the teaching of art in our schoods many 
teachers are ready lo bring forward this question, “Can art be taught?” 
Those who say that it cannot be taught have a narrow concept of art or 
realize the harmful result of too much teaching. Those who insist that 
art can be taught as wrell as music or literature have a true understanding 
of the value of art and art teaching. A general good taste and art appre- 
aation can be acquired by systematic instruction in the classroom and by 
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occasional visits to the art ^ra'lcries. Some ask if the crude '.\ork cf the 
children can increase their undcrstandirg nf line, liirht and dark, ct'dor, 
composition, and technique. Tn this we answer: “\Vc onh- learn bj’ 
doing.” Efficiency is reached by long practice on:\. The difficulty with 
our teachers, I would say, is tl:at they want to teach too much and look 
forward for finished results far beyond the standards of their respective 
grades. The teacher who wi-hes to succeed in her work must be acquainted 
with these standards, or, in other words, she must have a certain plan or 
course to follow, Howe\er, in such a course the main point to stress is 
not the amount of work to be covered, for this will depend upon the ability 
of the pupils ; or the reproduction of given models ; but on the basic prin- 
ciples underlying the technique of the problem presented which should be 
thoroughly interpreted. These principles are nnt to l)e taught theoreti- 
cally, but are to be given illustratively, making them the dictated part of 
the lesson and the application being left to the creative mind of the child. 
For example, in teaching perspective, where the essentials are the laid- 
down rules, a careful illustration of each principle, together with the word 
form, is apt to remain in the mind of the child as a once learned lesson. 

In studying the child we may observe that at play very often he creates 
his own little world, \^'hy not give him the opportunity for creative work 
in art also ; more properly, I would say, it ought to be an obligation on the 
part of the teacher to model her lesson in such a manner as to arouse the 
imaginative and the creative spirit of the child, keeping him, however, 
within certain limits. The child must be given definite instructions as to 
what should be done, the medium to be used and what the finished problem 
was expected to he 

In the primary grades we should consider the development of the child 
and avoid giving him too difficult problems. In actual drawing original 
illustration should be emphasized — ^the directed lesson should aim to estaib- 
lish the fundamentals of art in the mind of the child, while making allow- 
ance for his individual contribution. The art instruction in the primary 
grades should be chiefly based on drawing in mass. Cut letters and sil- 
houettes, construction work and clay modeling, constitute the chief prob- 
lems here ; much blackboard work should be required, as tihis develops great 
freedom. In the intermediate grades there is a transition from mass to 
line; more accurate work is required and the linear measurements are to 
be mastered. The fundamental principles of drawing and of color are 
introduced in these grades. The student of the upper grades should be 
made increasingly independent in judgment, hence, stress is placed on 
dire::tion, form, proportion, composition and quick sketching. The problems 
in these grades include lettering, design, posters, home decoration and study 
of costume. In all the grades the art work should he correlated with other 
subjects, especially that of religion, A better understanding of any subject 
is attained if it is comprehended through the senses. Vision, the most 
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prominent f»f ^cnsL'S, J 3 [ive!> ns per cent ot wjiat we know. Is not art 
visualized knowledtje? Since art instruction is the surest method of train- 
ing this vision for 1 <h> per cent efficiencj' should it not '1)6 given a well- 
deserved place in our educational program? 

If art should be taught for art’s sake only, its mission would not be 
fulfilled. It is to be the mean? and method of interpreting other subjects. 
Our Catholic religion offers the greatest opportunity for correlation. Relig- 
ion and art are inseparable. Are not our religious beliefs well represented 
in the paintings and decorations of our churches? Do they not carry a 
message of inspiration even to those who cannot read? Our little ones 
take a great delight in pictures ; to their childish minds the pictorial lesson 
in religion conveys far more and is undoubtedly more appealing than the 
regular verbal instructions. Exemplary of this is the Renaissance, when 
Catholic art flourished and attained its greatest height This period pro- 
duced the gn’eatest “masters*' and masterpieces of all ages. Why were 
these masters able to produce such great things in art ; why are their works 
so highly \’alned to-day? They were able to express the qualities of their 
religion and their attitude toward it; to transform rdigion into line and 
color — ^the 3 * worked in a truly religious spirit and feeling. In their hands 
art acquired the spiritual value that helps to see beauty and to understand 
God. Beauty is only a part of God, but it is a part that we can understand 
and love. Do we not need such men in our times? Why should we hand 
over the art work, decorating our churches to associations of other beliefs ? 
We, as Religious and educators, should make it our duty to influence the 
"talented” to specialize in art and render their service to the propagation 
of. our Catholic faith by working in the line of religious art. 

The time allotment for an art lesson should naturally be limited, accord- 
ing to the subject-matter to be taught. Sometimes a sixty minute period 
may bring far better results than two thirty minute periods. If the con- 
tinuity of the w’ork should not be interrupted, most teachers can adapt 
schedules to obtain Hie best results. The Pittsburgh parish school course 
is in favor of the latter. In our primary grades we devote to the art lesson 
twenty minutes daily; in many cases this includes the religious lesson; in 
the intermediate grades, three thirty minute periods, weekly; and in the 
upper grades, two forty minute periods. An art lesson should not be so 
long as to tire the child; for in a prolonged lesson lies the danger of over- 
emphasizing art and creating a dislike to its study. Mr. Bement finds that 
in the rapid drawings made by the children there is an art quality that some- 
times sophisticated artists do not get. He also claims, and many will agree 
with him, that if children draw for an hour the drawings get worse and 
worse. Since the study of art is gaining ground in our school curriculum 
we hope that the near future will place in the hands of the elementary 
school teachers practical courses and definite methods for art. 

Many a teacher dreads the teaching of art in her classroom for the 
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simple reason that she lacks the necessary equipment for the work. She 
feels that only an artist is fit to conduct an art lesson. The teaching cf 
art does not depend upon the teacher's ability to draw only; her tact and 
efficiency to impart knowledge and her skill to apply the principles of draw- 
ing to some definite problem at hand are no mean factors in her success. 

To overcome the abo\-e difficulties and foster art effective!}’, supervision 
is necessary. The art supervisor should devote a considerable portion of 
her time to working with the teacher in the classroom. She should give 
special information to the classroom teaciher who may he unprepared for 
the special subjects. She should give hints and helps in actual work; sug- 
gest problems and methods of working them out. She should be an inspira- 
tion to better accomplishment and always be ready to appreciate the work 
accomplished. Her cooperation with the teacher should win her the name 
of “special teacher” rather than “supervisor,” for the word “supervisor” 
lends to itself instinctively a feeling of critical inspection and fear, but 
that of “special teacher” a friendly, trustw’orthy feeling of a real coworker 
and amiable adviser. 

This special teacher as well as the drawing period are often hailed with 
“Hurrah r “Drawing lesson!” “Oh boy!” Let us hope that such enthusi- 
asm of the children over the coming art period will serve as an incentive 
to our teachers in creating a love for the teaching of art. The joy and 
happiness of many an individual, w’ho has learned to see and enjoy the 
beauty of nature and of the w’orld of which he is a part, will undoubtedly 
be attributed to these art-loving and art-inspiring teachers. 

If then vre are agreed that the study of art is necessary to the training 
of our future citizens for general efficiency, that his happiness will be 
augmented by having an understanding appreciation of the beauty in every- 
thing with which he comes in contact, can we not find it also a method for 
imparting more effectively the messages of religion which we as Religious 
are pledged to give? Will we not be wise to follow’ the example of our 
Holy Mother Church in using form and color to train that inward vision 
of the Creator side by side with that outward vision of His creations? 
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Before progressing into the maze of this discussion it might 
not be amiss to define the terms used in the title — ^“Vitalizing the 
Content of Geography.’’ Did you ever analyze a title backwards ? 
In an analytical way it is usually thought-provoking. 

Geography is, throughout this paper, interpreted to mean, not 
just a Study of the physical aspects of the earth, but rather a 
study whose objectives are organized around an understanding of 
the social significance of man’s response to physical environment. 

Content is understood to cover the scope of factual knowledge 
and the breadth of cultural attainment through geography. 

This brings us to the first and last major word of title analysis 
— ^vitalizing, which is construed to mean, charging the field of 
geography with vibrant energy. This is a challenge ! 

Well might you ask, “How can we charge the prosaic facts of 
physical environment vrith energy?” “How can we endow with 
animation the fundamental and significant facts of industrial 
activities?” In other w^ords you might, with justice, reverse my 
title to read, “Can Geography Be Vitalized?” 

I believe it is not only possible but quite practical to so vitalize 
the facts of geography that the subject will pulsate with life. 

To accomplish this, four fundamental problems must be solved: 

( 1 ) Where to shift the emphasis in the course of study so that 
the subject-matter conforms with the recognized stages of the 
psychological development of the child. 

(2) How to shift the emphasis as the course progresses. 

(3) How to reorganize the text-books to fit the learner’s needs. 

(4) How to develop a technique of method which meets the 
demands of present-day childhood. 

( 390 ) 
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COURSES OF STUDV 

A Speedy trio, the auto, the movie, and the radio, have so wid- 
ened the horizon of experience that boys and girls of this genera- 
tion are miles ahead of the hoys and girls of the generation just 
passing. Do you doubt the validity of my statement? Just study 
the vocabulary of the children of to-day, note their readiness to 
express positive opinions on any subject. Do not miss the widen- 
ing vista of experience which is theirs. It is a recognized fact 
that children of to-day have a livelier interest, a truer sense of 
contrast and comparison and therefore a keener, more questioning 
attitude, than the children of a few decades ago. 

Perhaps no subject in the elementary school curriculum has 
felt the surging change of the times with greater intensity than 
has geography. Let us, as educators, face tlie issue squarely. 

Granted that courses of study, here and there throughout the 
country, have been reorganized since the World War. Have the 
courses in geography been reorganized on any scientific basis or 
has the subject-matter just been shifted? Be not deceived. The 
shifting of subject-matter does not solve the problem. The solu- 
tion lies in a shift of emphasis and in method of presentation. 
Always one to suit the stage of development. 

Few subjects in the school curriculum have such a wealth of 
knowledge or can give such a depth of culture as can be attained 
from the field of geography, if we, as educators, choose wisely 
the content best suited to the natural development of the child’s 
mental stages. 

It is generally conceded that, roughly speaking, a child pro- 
gresses through three broad stages, namely : 

(1) The imaginative period, when the 'wonders of the wide, 
wide world are opened out before the little mind. This then 
should be the period for training in observational power. 

(2) The idealisation period, w'hen mental images are being 
more concretely fixed in memory. Well might this period be 
utilized in the building of definite geographical images. 

(3) The unification period, when ideas are becoming more cen- 
tralized around the large factors in the development of civilization 
and the child b^ins to realize how this wonderful world pulsates 
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with the hum of man's activity. The romance of industry un- 
folds itself as a living panorama and work takes on a serious 
dignity. Surely this is the ripe time to build true appreciation 
of social values and social relationships. 

To-day, throughout the country, there is a wide disparity of 
opinion as to where certain subject-matter of geography should be 
taught. A careful analysis of the situation proves the folly of 
this wide difference of opinion for after all the nature of the 
learner should be the determining factor as to where best to teach 
given phases of geography. Do our little learners vary so much 
between Canada and the Gulf, or between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific? I venture the opinion that the subject-matter of geog- 
raphy can be so scientifically arranged that it will not be just 
graded but that it can be so organized that it recognizes an 
achievement plan in the mastery of a liberal education. 

We might 'well pause here and ask — ^“What has geography to 
contribute to the mastery of a liberal education?” I perceive a 
liberal education to mean a sane accumulation of knowledges, at- 
titudes, skills, habits and ideals. The highest development of a 
liberal education has a threefold function — it looks calmly into 
the. past; it faces squarely the present-day issues and it peers into 
the future with confident vision. This threefold mission is ac- 
complished in the field of geography if the objectives of the sub- 
ject-matter are dearly defined to include — 

1. Training in the power of observation. 

2. Experience in clear thinking. 

3. Opportunity for creative work. 

4. Effective interest in problems of man’s response to and his 
conquest of nature. 

5. Recognition of man’s dependence upon man ; of nation upon 
nation ; uniting the world of workers into a brotherhood of labor. 

6. Appreciation of man’s progress as measured by his social 
and spiritual advancement. 

7. Attitudes of sympathetic understanding of men and nations ; 
recogmzing their difficulties and appreciating their achievements. 

8. Opportunity for cultural use of leisure time. 

These objectives are not idealistic, they are practical if we 
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would have our boys and girls understand the drama of life as :t 
unfolds through the reels of geography. 

It is practical and altogether feasible to so shift the emphasis of 
the content of geography that these objectives may be obtained 
through a wise adjustment of subject-matter suited to the three 
psychological stages of childhood. 

The content for the imaginative period can be so organized that 
it opens wide the child’s eyes to the wonders of the world near 
to him and also through a series of contrast and comparative 
studies give him a vision of how people live in places far distant. 

Courses of study have previously been organized on a similar 
plan, but I would plead for a change of emphasis. Former 
courses of study have dealt with man’s problems of acquiring 
food, obtaining suitable clothing and preparing fitting habitations. 
I raise a question for you to ponder. Can we not so shift the 
emphasis that the child is led to appreciate how man has solved the 
problem of using his hands and his brain and how he has solved 
the problem of working with others? Food, clothing and shelter 
are vital to the life of men and nations but let us stress rather 
the importance of. living and working together in peace and har- 
mony. Thus children of the imaginative period can be led to 
appreciate the essential facts evolved in a study of food, clothing 
and shelter but greater far will be the breadth of vision if the shift 
of emphasis gives the children the social value of how man adapts 
his living conditions to the natural environment, and how he solves 
the problems of work. 

The second psychological stage, that of idealization, brings this 
discussion to the stage where the planning might well recognize 
the golden opportunity of so organizing the content of geography 
that strong mental concepts are built. 

Until quite recently there was little unanimity ‘of opinion as to 
how this should be done, although educators were agreed that this 
second psychological stage was the period of great mental develop- 
ment. 

To-day there seems to be a marked tendency in the field of 
curriculum organization to be more positive, more scientific in 
the organization of content for this important stage of diild de- 
velopment. 
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Tl:e most ^tr Iking change is the swing of the pendulum towards 
an e^rganization of subject-matter around the hemispheres. No 
«!oubt this is a haj)j>y solution out of the maze of confusion which 
l:as hitherto existed. 

An analysis of recent courses of study where diis plan has been 
adoi)ted reveals sound reasoning when we interpret the hemi- 
spheres in their threefold aspects of 

r. Physical make-up. 

2 . Historical development. 

3 . Commercial progress. 

Mental concepts can be strongly built when the child studies, 
let us say, the eastern hemisphere and is led to realize the vital 
importance of such physical factors as the swing of the great 
northern plain, the extent of broken interior and the shutting in 
of the Mediterranean rim. 

The historical influence of the great migration, the movements 
of conquering armies, the extent of empires and the dawn of the 
golden age of discovery, all reveal themselves in a brighter light 
when learned through hemisphere development. 

Such phases as the importance of early trade routes, the com- 
mercial importance of the Crusades, the influence of early trade 
fairs, the concentration of industrial areas, these and ever so many 
related commercial problems are more closely bound together 
through the study of the eastern hemisphere than possibly could 
be attained with a scattered or a less systematic study of geog- 
raphy. 

Striking indeed are the reasons for teaching North and South 
America in their world setting in the western hemisphere. 

Physically these two continents are tied together by the slender 
ribbon of the Isthmus of Panama and they are held more tightly 
together by the strength of the great highland ridge. 

Historically it w-ould seem quite imperative to study these con- 
tinents successively for the discovery, settlement and political de- 
\ elopment of both North and South America has been a succession 
of historical steps in the drama of the western world. 

Commerdally, the continents are closely bound by trade con- 
ditions. The Panama Canal has brought South America closer 
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to Xorth America, in tra<le relati.jn.'ihip. Tlie protectiiij:? influence 
of the Monroe Doctrine has cemented the trade ties. Need I call 
attention to the effects of the Pan-American Union whose influ- 
ence bids fair to vision greater and stronger trai'e relationship 
between these sister republics of the Xew World? 

Logic would seem to throw the balance in favor of the hemi- 
sphere treatment. W’hatever arrangement of continent study is 
used, let us build wisely through this second psychological period 
when memory is so active. The emphasis should be placed not 
upon a description of the continents and the countries thereon, 
as did the geography of yester-year, but rather let the stress be 
upon the newer outlook, so that the phenomena of the factual 
background of the continents is studied in its relationship to 
human activity. When this social interpretation has been attained 
geography will take its rightful place in preparing the citizens 
of to-morrow’. 

This leads to the third stage in the psychological development 
of the child, namely, the period of organization. Well might the 
courses of study here provide opportunity for the unification of 
subject-matter. By this time the child has stored up many geo- 
graphical facts, he is conversant, perhaps too, with many geo- 
graphical principles and concepts. His greatest need now is an 
opportunity to widen the circle of experience, to build stronger 
cultural appreciations. 

True, throughout the grades the teacher will lose no opportunity 
to build cultural appreciation and interpretation but let us remem- 
ber that many of the boys and girls leave elementary school with 
little future prospect of studying more geography. 

Hence, the dire necessity of so unifying geographical knowledge 
that pupils leave the upper elementary or junior high school 
classes with an understanding of major geographical problems, 
an interpretation of relationship, and an abiding appreciation of, 
and an effective interest in people. The essence of culture is not 
just knowledge, but it is knowledge which never obtrudes but 
always looks forward wdth vision. Would that the geography 
could be so rounded out that this cultural attainment might be 
the resultant of our labors. 
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Siininiinij up the question of courses of study let me stress* the 
importance of having at least some definite plan of procedure, 
which is not merely a rearrangement of subject-matter but a plan 
which justifies itself because it organizes the subject-matter to 
conform to the three stages of mental development. A well- 
known candy maker in this city advertises thusly, “I cannot make 
all the candy needed so I just make the best.” Cannot we aptly 
apply this tu the selection of our geographic content? Surely 
we cannot teach all the geography but we can teach the best. 

TEXT-BOOKS 

The second problem I set up for solution is the question of 
text-books. Time does not permit an analytical discussion of 
texts, and yet I must take this opportunity to call to your atten- 
tion a few of the happy changes noted. 

1. Modern text shows an earnest desire on the part of authors 
to understand, and to meet the learner’s needs. The child’s view- 
point is recognized on every turn, the vocabulary is carefully 
checked with scientific word lists; study helps are given 'and 
thought suggestions for outside activities are planned- All these 
enhance the modem geography text. 

2. A wealth of visual aid is given. 

3- There is a growing tendency to embody method so that 
the text becomes a teaching tool rather than just a learner’s guide. 

4. The vista of the future is unreeled through thought-provok- 
ing suggestions. 

METHOD 

My third problem hinges around a changing technique of 
method- This is the phase of, education that is perhaps most 
often discussed and least often changed as a result of discussion. 
As a profession we do cling most pugnaciously to old, old ways of 
teaching. We admit, mayhap, that the passive methods which 
suited well the more prosaic pupils of a decade ago do not appeal 
to the alert boys and girls of to-day. 

A newer and a livelier technique of teaching is demanded if 
we would educate these bubbling, lively lads and lassies who are 
so easily bored. 
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Are the boys and girls to blame? I think not. \\’e» the teachers, 
no doubt, are to blame because we have failed to readjust our 
methods by culling the best from the technique of the past and 
modifying it to meet the demands of the animated children of 
to-day. 

Let me ask — have we planned our methods to take into account 
the greater independence both social and political in the world 
to-day? Have we followed in the ad\'ance of the rapidly changing 
means of transportation and communication or are we still lagging 
with the “one horse shay” and the post rider of yore? Have we 
recognized the great influence of mechanical entertainment and 
large group amusements? We, as teachers and educators, cannot 
sit idly by and watch the world spin while we complain be- 
cause our old methods, which suited well the boys and girls who 
were content to play Ring Around the Rosy do not obtain results 
with boys and girls who depend upon commercial recreation. 

When we doggedly attempt to force our older methods upon 
these “high voltage children” of to-day, the result is static in 
the air charged with the electricity of youth. 

Vitalized geography is beyond doubt the master key to a suc- 
cessful solution of the three problems. Wise indeed, is the teacher 
who plans to unfold the magic of geography through real life situ- 
ations for this is the highest type of vitalization. 

This is not as difficult as it may seem. Geography can be 
vitalized through careful planning of five t3q)es of procedure. 
Namely: 

1. The problem attack. 

2. The project development, 

3. Appreciation lessons. 

4. Creative written work. 

5. Motivated drills. 

Each phase gives almost unlimited opportunity for social reac- 
tions in the geography class. 

THE PROBLEM ATTACK 

A geography problem attack, requiring solution, is a challenge 
to the ability of the pupils. The industry and the perseverance 
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required to seek and organize information; the reasoning power 
used in analyzing the data; the judgment exercised in drawing 
and perhaps verifying the conclusions; these are thought proc- 
esses which can be highly vitalized if the problem is organized 
and solved through a definite type plan. Each teacher can 
organize her own type problems best suited to the class and best 
fitted to the a\’ailable material. Variety of procedure will be 
necessary lest monoton}' rule through the problem and defeat the 
purpose. Novelty of attack and unique method captivate the 
child. 

Play is natural in normal childhood. Why do we educators 
fail to capitalize the .play instinct? Dramatic problems do unfold 
the magic of geography. Eskimoland will become a really, truly 
place, inhabited by living people if the children are given an 
opportunity to solve the problems involved in the dramatic prob- 
lem — Living in Eskimoland for a Week. Problems aplenty! Oh! 
the fun of making a make-believe kayki! The jolly game of 
shooting the antlers! And oh! the lingering charm of a ride 
over frozen tundra on a bone sled pulled by huskies ! Imagina- 
tion brought into full play! Yes, indeed, and the joy of learning 
because the class is in a most receptive mental attitude for con- 
structing lasting memory pictures. 

The dramatic problem can be varied through the dialogue, 
the pageant and the pantomime. 

The adventure problem will often bring out the charm of geo- 
graphical environment in a far more intensive manner than any 
other method of approach. 

Climbing the Alps with a tourist parly is a real adventure 
problem, involving the solution of many supplementary prob- 
lems. How do tourists prepare for an Alpine climb? What 
probable dangers are there? What can we expect to see as we 
climb? Mental curiosity will stimulate the thinking until a series 
of delightful problems are arranged around the theme or prob- 
lem to be solved. Needless to say that the resultant of this 
adventure problem will be a concrete appreciation of geographical 
environment and a better understanding of such vocabulary 
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words as valley, avalanche, timber-line, snow-line, glacier, 
crevasse, hospice, etc. 

A constructive problem attack often gives a most realistic 
setting to an otherwise prosaic geographical situation. Models, 
sand-table ‘‘set up” or poster may be the form of expression 
used. Whatever the plan of procefkire. be assured that the life 
situation will leave a far more indelible impress because of the 
experience of working out the constructive problem. 

Before passing to the next phase of vitalized geography, let us 
pause to point out one of the common errors of the problem 
approach. There is danger of limiting the possibilities of the 
problem where terms are confused. Frequentl}' a question is 
termed a problem. There is this difference to bear in mind — 
a question may require only factual content and demand only 
the exercise of memory, while the problem, both in its approach 
and in its development, will require memory, yes, but judgment, 
too, and often creative thinking. Therefore the problem implies 
more often a greater challenge than does the question. 

THE PROJECT DEVELOPilEXT 

No longer does the project method need defense — ^the results 
are its justification. Dramatic projects when originated, planned 
and executed by the children have a high place on the skyline 
of present-day education. Whether the dramatic project takes 
the form of drama, dialogue, pageant or pantomime, it has the 
possibility of contributing much to what Chubb in the introduc- 
tion of his Festivals and Plays calls the “educative power of 
joy.” Children learn best under happy situations. 

Demonstration projects are organized to permit pupils to ac- 
tually portray or demonstrate such a group of activities as how 
the Indian ground grain; how he fertilized the soil; how cook- 
ing was done with hot stones ; how fire was struck, etc. 

These phases of Indian life carried out in a series of group 
demonstrations are bound to leave a lasting impression far keener 
than any “book lamin”. 

Constructive problems which centralize around the making of 
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charts, graphs, maps and diagrams are highly instructive and give 
a wonderful leeway for the development of creative effort. It is 
necessary in this type project to so organize the data and plan 
for orig^al interpretation that there is no danger of the charts 
becoming mere copy work. Copying graphs, diagrams or maps is 
very questionable from an educational standpoint. 

Projects are limited only by the ingenuity of the teacher and 
the enthusiasm of the pupils. A project needs no definition for 
its existence is evident in the very atmosphere of the classroom. 
The animated faces, the hum of activity and the social atmos- 
phere of the class attest the sustained interest which vivifies the 
project. 

There are times when a combination of the problem and the 
project may be deemed advisable. As an example the problem 
may arise — How lias man learned to water land? This is a 
good problem but technical and detailed for pupils of the ele- 
mentary grades. If it is developed as a project it has high edu- 
cative possibilities. The pupil may demonstrate the primitive 
methods of irrigation practiced by the Chinese; the water wheel 
used by the Egyptians; the terraced slope plan used in southern 
Europe; the methods of watering dry lands employed by the 
Indians; and the modem methods in our arid West 

Progress is no longer measured by the amount of subject-mat- 
ter ^‘covered” but by the development of power. Surely the 
geography lesson planned to catch the child’s viewpoint, devel- 
oped to give him opportunity to share in its execution and com- 
pleted towards the goal of a joyful attainment of knowledge, is a 
technique of teaching to be encouraged. 

THE APPRECIATION LESSON 

Great indeed is the possibility of injecting life into the geogra- 
phy lesson where the study of pictures and maps is so vitalized 
that pupils learn not just to look, but to look into the picture or 
map and read therein the life activity expressed. 

A little thoughtful planning will help to animate the map or 
picture so that it ptdsates with life. The social value of an occa- 
sional appreciation lesson is really an experience in democracy. 
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It is often a source of enlightenment to see how much children 
can “read into” these visual agents of the learning process. 

Qiildren of even the second and third grades can enjoy an oc- 
casional appreciation lesson. Present, for instance, a picture of a 
glorious forest scene. Through a series of thought-provoking 
questions, conducted in a conversational plan, lead the children to 
appreciate such things as: 

1 The natural beauty of the forest scene. 

2 The marvelous story of the growth of a tree from a 
seed or a cutting. 

3 Man’s debt of gratitude to a wise Creator for all the 
benefits derived from forests. 

4 Animals which enjoy the security of forest homes. 

5 The glory of the forest at each season of the year. 

6 The silence and solitude that a forest impels. 

These thoughts and many others may lead the pupils to better 
appreciate the breadth of meaning that can be read into a picture 
by a little real thinking. 

A map appreciation lesson once in awhile is a source of great 
delight because it brings into play the previously acquired knowl- 
edge. 

A sixth or seventh grade class approaching the study of Europe 
can read into the map many intelligent facts. A physical or a 
graphic relief map may be used as the basis of the appreciation 
lessons. Let the pupils read into the map some facts similar to 
the following: — 

1 Regions where travel will be difficult. 

2 Places where water transportation will be easy and desirable. 

3 Plains where agriculture will be the dominant industry. 

4 Noting river mouths suited to the building of great sea-ports. 

5 Deciding where the westerly winds will influence such living 
conditions as those regulated by — (a) the distribution of tim- 
berlands. (b) the location of dairy regions, beef cattle bdt, 
and the region where cattle will be raised for hides, (c) the 
region growing fine flax fiber and those where the fiber is 
strong and tough but the seed desirable, (d) regions where 
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heavily thatchefl, steep roofs will be necessary and places 
where flat roofs will suit the needs of the region. 

6 Quickly deciding from the map where the grain belt will be 
and where the fruit region will be. 

7 Deciding whether most of the Europeans will live in the 
w'estem or eastern part of the continent. 

These and many delightfully interesting facts can be informally 
‘ read into” the map in a conversational recitation. It is a type 
of training which aids the pupil to apply knowledge that is already 
his to a new field. 


CREATIVE WRITTEN WORK 

Geography can be vitalized and geographic impressions intensi- 
fied if due care is given to the planning of the written work. I 
shall not take time here to speak of the traditional phases as com- 
positions, summaries, and themes. I do wish to stress the golden 
opportunity for creative effort through well planned written tasks. 
These assignments can be so organized that they will convey the 
romance of the world through the power of word portrayal. 

Let me illustrate the point I would make of creative work by 
presenting a few samples of pupils’ work which are the resultant 
of self-expression. 

This original blank verse was written after a 4 B lesson on 
clouds : 

“Once I saw a circus 
In the sky 

Elephants, tigers and 
Lion so sly 
They started on parade 
And I watched them fade 
But never again 
Did I enjoy a circus 
In the sky.” 

Can we measure the power derived through the completion of 
that task? 

Bear with me while I present an editorial written to fulfill an 
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assignment when Lindbergh winged his flight to Mexico and 
South America: 

AN EDITORIAL 

“High he soars over land and sea, isthmus, mountain and 
plain. No desire for gain fills his heart to-day. Who can meas- 
ure the power of that non-stop Atlantic flyer ! Tm sure he smiles 
as he spins through the air and maybe he whistles a merry tune 
as he realizes the powerful influence of a smile of good will. 
Three cheers for Lindy! Hats off to ‘WeM” 

I am ever so sure that the 8 B lad who wrote that editorial 
flew in fancy with Lindy and I’m sure too he caught the meaning 
of good will among nations. 

Manifold are the opportunities for planning blank verse, stanzas, 
editorials, radiologues, travel notes, etc. Boys and girls are eager 
to express themselves if we, their teachers, will only make pos- 
sible the opportunity of working out their creative urges. 

MOTIVATED DRILL 

Now we come to the fourth phase selected for vitalization — 
the motivated drill. Teachers concede the need for drill; the 
question has ever been — How to drill? Is it possible to so or- 
ganize the drill that it is really effective and not just a ‘Agoing 
over of facts”? In other words a drill need not be a tool of 
torture, it can be a powerful teaching device. 

The motivated drill, by its skillful planning, brings into play 
the salient facts in varied settings. This type of drill provides 
for every class of mental development, “the mentally poor and 
the mentally rich, for of such is the kingdom of man” as Hall 
Quest notes. I wish to paraphrase that last phrase to read — of 
such is the Kingdom of God. 

Mentalities differ and it is essential that provision be made 
for diverse ways of “going over” the subject-matter. Such 
phases of geographic knowledge as specific definitions, broad 
generalizations, human relationships, locational facts and com- 
plicated problems need drill. 

Pupils organize games, competitive drills, air plane journeys, 
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radiologues and dramatic presentation, all worthwhile ways of 
reconstructing the essential facts. 

The recurrence of the same facts in different motivated situa- 
tions is really drill, although it is seldom recognized as such. 
Mere repetition of facts is to be avoided in drill exercises. Drill 
which captivates the child’s interest and impels his attention is to 
be encouraged. 

The diagnostic value of drills is but little appreciated. An 
alert teacher noting the pupils failures, analyzing the causes 
thereof, and studying their difficulties is led to see remedial meas- 
ures which may clarify the failure clouds. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Educational progress is measured to-day by the maximum de- 
velopment of individuals into socially efficient citizens. Surely 
the background attained through the analysis of problems ; the in- 
telligent working out of projects; the opportunity to do creative 
work; the experience of drill through motivated situations and 
the definite results attained through objective tests all give to 
geography vitality of renewed vigor. 

Ours is the joy and the privilege to so vitalize the content of 
geography that it becomes not a collection of dry facts to forget 
but a collection of live facts to remember. Thus endowing the 
subject with vibrant life. 

Let us open wide our classroom doors and welcome in “the edu- 
cative power of joy” to the end that geography may give to the 
pupils social experiences in — 

1 The process of investigation. 

2 The conscious progress of seeing the relation of cause and 
effect. 

3 The recognition of underlying geographic principles. 

4 The sympathetic understandings which soften racial and 
national prejudices. 

5 The attainment of mastery through sanely devised drill. 

These achievements will enhance and enrich the children’s lives 
to the end that joy of travel and the pleasure of reading may give 
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refined pleasure; the understanding of economic, industrial and 
social situations will give current problems a newer meaning. 

May the men and women of to-morrow enjoy a happier citizen- 
ship because of their insight into, and their appreciation of the 
drama which is enacted when the human and social aspects of 
geography are understood. 

DISCUSSION 

A Sister of Divine Providence: Miss Ganey's scholarly paper pro- 
vides us with abundant food for thought. I dare say that a Round Table 
Discussion in which all could participate by question and answer, would 
be one way of further vitalizing this very vital theme. 

Miss Ganey has told us most tersely that ‘S'italizing” means charging 
the field of geography with vibrant energy. This statement is so important 
that I think it deserves more emphasis. We all know how often mere 
verbal formulas pass for understanding ; how often memory takes the i^ce 
of thinking; how often an idea that has been communicated lies dormant 
in the mind even when most needed. To vitalize the content of geography 
means to secure precisely the opposite of this ineffective mental loading. 
It means to communicate geographic ideas, yes; but it means more: It 
means to start action of some kind. If the content of geography is to be 
vital, living, in the minds of the pupils, it must conform to the old scho- 
lastic definition of living, possess activity by which it moves itself. The 
idea or geographic fact we implant must energize the senses, stimulate 
thought, and direct thought into channels leading to desirable attitudes of 
mind, to appreciations, to ideals, and to habits. This last resultant, the 
highest contribution of geography to the development of the child's mind 
and character, implies respect for the customs and costumes, the points of 
view, hardships, hopes, talents, achievements, and sentiments of all nations. 
It will eliminate from our recreation centers and playgrounds those terms 
so often heard and so generally tinged with opprobrium, such as Dago^ 
Wop, Dutchy. The Dago, the Wop, and the Dutchy also have achievements 
to -be proud of, and no more to be ashamed of than the Yankee and the 
Briton. If our geography teaching brings about this mutual respect, appre- 
ciation, and sympathetic understanding, then indeed it has been vital, and 
has attained its highest social valu^ in inculcating Christian charity. 

In stating such values as an objective of geography, Miss Ganey has 
concisely reviewed for us the part played by the course of study, the 
text-book, and the method employed by the teacher. To these I should 
like to add as a very important factor in vitalizing the teaching of geog- 
raphy, the teacher herself. Behind the course of study, bdiind the text, 
but especially behind the method stands the teacher. It has been well said 
that a teacher may ^oil any method and make a failure of the best 
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method. Similarly, the true teacher can make most methods succeed. The 
teacher’s personality, her ovvn vitality, her knowledge of geography, her 
insight into geographic principles and their applications in everyday life, 
her appreciations, her attitude towards customs and views which are dif- 
ferent from hers, her ideals, her charity, — ^these are the vitalizing factors 
which will work through the method and through the content of geography 
more powerfully than any others. These determine her own vital hold 
on geography, and to a great extent the “vibrant energy” with which she 
charges the ge«igraphy lesson is in direct proportion to the vibrant energy 
which she herself possesses. 

Energy connotes effort and work, and I know of no better recipe for 
generating the “educative power of joy*' to which Miss Ganey has in- 
geniously referred than this trio : energy, effort, work. The joy of doing, 
the joy of achievement, the joy of success, the joy of work well done, the 
joy of using our God-given faculties, the joy of a keen realization of a 
truth, the joy of understanding other people with their difficulties, their 
environment, their bent, — all this is the outcome, I might almost say, the 
necessary concomitant, of well-directed energy. 

The teacher, therefore, who can charge the geographic facts, ideas, and 
principles with sufficient energy to impel her pupils to put forth energy 
themselves, to work with geographic material, to use geographic informa- 
tion when its use is imperative or expedient; the teacher who can do as 
any publicist would do — attract attention to her wares, arouse interest 
in her subject-matter, create a desire for it, impel them to buy these 
ideas and principles with the coin of effort, she, and she alone, is the live 
battery which can charge the wires of geography and make them living. 
Back of every type of lesson, back of eve^ method, be it problem, project, 
appreciation, or any other, lies this pivotal question in the mind of the 
teacher: How shall I attract attention, stimulate interest or curiosity, and 
create such a desire or longing for this geographic truth that it will 
arouse mental activity? We might answer by saying: Whatever pro- 
cedure you adopt, throw the whole weight of your own strong, under- 
standing character into it; love it; see its worthwhileness; and persist in 
it until you have carried the lesson home. 

This emphasis on the teacher as such, is not at all intended to minimize 
the value of sound pedagogy or methodology. But it is intended to offset 
the tendency— due to a misimderstanding of sound pedagogy— to maVe the 
classroom a playground. All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy ; all 
play and no work, however, makes him, in popular terminology, a “jelly 
fish.” I thank those teachers who made me work and gave me joy in doing 
so. I resent having been merely amused when I was present to be taught. 

It is quite conceivable that a teacher may work up an elaborate project 
in geography and arouse interest and yet teach precious little geography. 
The fault lies not in the method but in the tea<ier’s use of the method. 
It is highly possible that a teacher might become so interested in her own 
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activity in the project or problem that she loses sight of the developing 
minds of the children. Again it is the teacher, not the method, that is 
at fault Explanation, we are told, is the soul of memory ; comparison, the 
soul of tmderstanding ; the story, the soul of interest. We need all three 
souls, but let us begin with the soul of interest. Get the story to prove 
your point Find a reasonably easy example w-hich illustrates your principle ; 
tell it in as concrete, as specific, as colorful a manner as is possible; use 
pictures which tell the same story, and then when the child can sense 
the generalization himself, lead him to the general principle. 

Miss Ganey has stated that one must use real-life situations in order to 
vitalize geography. How true and yet, how rare! Some six years ago 
a pamphlet was distributed in this part of the country in which Egyptian life 
was described. Some 14,000,000 Egyptians, it was stated, were using the 
crudest agricultural implements. Here was an opportunity for foreign trade 
for' somebody. A local manufacturer sent a cargo of fine American spades 
to Cairo. Contrary to all expectations, the spades did not sell well. The 
barefooted Egyptians couldn’t use our American spade with its metal top. 
Had the manufacturer only known how people live in other parts of the 
world. . . . 

Again, American cereals, we are told, were sent to Singapore in the 
usual cardboard boxes. That is the correct way to pack cereals; yes, but 
this cereal had to pass through tropical regions and to be exposed to heavy 
tropical rains. Most of the cereal was w^ted. 

These are but two examples to show that even our grade pupils should 
learn enough about the various living ccmditions of peoples of various 
latitudes, at least to investigate the living conditions of the markets with 
which they intend to deal. They should also learn enough about other 
people to make propaganda of any kind impossible. 

In many cases it has been found that the difficulties that arise in the 
study and the teaching of geography and which prevent it from being vital 
are often due to four causes. Not that these four are exhaustive, but 
that they do show where care is needed in teaching if we hope to lay a solid 
foundation for vital progress in the study of geography. First, the child 
has difficulty in visualizing what he reads; second, he has difficulty in 
realizing distances and areas as represented by maps and large figures ; third, 
he has difficulty in appreciating the influence of latitude on climate and 
industries; and fourth, he has difficulty in sensing directions in actual 
space, independent of the map. Unless these four elements are well taken 
care of frcrni the earliest contact with geographic material, the child is 
apt to imbibe many facts which will never become vital to him but will 
always remain a dead load of memorized items. 

It is not uncommon to meet even high sdiool graduates or normal school 
pupils who cannot, in a strange dty, find the points of the compass. Could 
we, who are strangers in this city, determine easily and certainly whether 
we were headed north or south, east or west, as we traversed Chicago? 
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If not, our early geography work was incomplete. This ability to sense 
directions should be taught in connection with the study of the sun and 
shadows, even in the primary grades— not once but day after day through- 
out the year until the pupils can tell the teacher at any time of the day where 
the sun appears or is hidden. Let them hear the teacher say at mom, noon 
and night and at both intermissions, “Where is the sun now?” In this way, 
directions are taught as facts of nature and not as relationships to bodily 
positions. 

The difficulty of realizing distances and areas may be overcome by fre- 
quent comparisons of unfamiliar with familiar distances and areas. How 
many blocks in this localitj' make a mile? How long does it take you to 
walk a mile? How many miles is it from here to South Bend for instance? 
How long does it take to make this joura^ by train? By automobile? 
Judging from this length of time, how long would it take you to cross 
your state? Compare the size of other states with that of your state, of 
other continents with that of your continent, and so on. 

In map study, the same gradual approach is essential if we want our 
later work to be vital. Care is requisite in developing the idea of scale, 
in emphasizing the fact that the earth does not look like the map nor like 
the globe. The map or the globe is not a picture but a representation, a 
s}TnboL Hills and mountains and valley do not automatically impress them- 
selves on the minds of the children, and unless we take precautions, the earth 
will be considered as smooth as the globe itself. Another subject to 
emphasize is direction on the map. North is not up. It is well to make 
the first map on the floor and to mark the directions on the floor. Then 
hang the map on the north wall. In this way the directions on the map 
will coincide with the actual points of the compass. 

The teaching of the influence of latitude on dimate, products, and in- 
dustries should be begun during the child^s imaginative period which has 
been so ably treated in Miss Ganey’s paper. We can hardly fail to teach 
this dtal principle of geography if we consistently follow Miss Gane/s 
plan of offering the child a series of contrast and comparative studies, 
thereby giving the child a vision of how people live in places far distant and 
of why they live as they do. 

Only in proportion as the elements of geography have become vital for 
the child can we hope for a vital superstructure which will assist the 
child in thinking, feeling and acting with the social group and in under- 
standing other people. Only in so far as the subject has been made vital 
will it help to break down narrow provindalism and egotism; only in so 
far will it carry the child beyond the borders of his own dty, or his own 
state, and enable him to take into his mind and into his heart all mankind 
recognizing the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. 



THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM, WHAT 
IT SHOULD CONTAIN AND WHAT IT 
SHOULD NOT 


REVEREND JOHN I. BARRETT, PH. D., LL. D., J. C. L., ARCHDIOCESAN 
DIRECTOR OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Coming from the “Land of Sanctuary”, and the primatial 
American See, I have the privilege to speak to-day to those ex 
partibus mfidelitim, I wish to draw a clear line between my teach- 
ing and preaching, though both functions are mine, and I will 
differentiate these from my practice, which is a variety of sub- 
limated hedonism for there is real gaiety in Catholic life. I know 
you subscribe to it and these sessions make for it as well as for 
an exchange of thought. 

The Reverend President of the Parish School Section of the 
National Catholic Educational Association expended a great deal 
of energy, some little postage and a vast amount of patience in 
getting me to write this paper. After the work devoted to gather- 
ing together the information that I have incorporated in these 
pages, I do not know nor can I definitely decide whether Dr. 
Lawlor is a friend or an enemy. 

The subject typed on a sheet of paper looks very simple and 
easy of treatment. A little study and the consulting of a few 
references makes the subject assume a certain amount of diffi- 
culty. Further labor and delving into the subject-matter causes 
one to hesitate at attempting to write anything definite on the 
matter. Knowing the Christian charity and boundless patience 
of our Catholic tochers from first-hand experience, and probably 
feeling a little rash and unduly bold, I am going to devote some 
moments of your precious time to sentencing you to listen to what 
I have to say about the subject assigned. 

“The Elementary School Curriculum, What It Should Contain 

( 409 ) 
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And W’hat It Should Xol/' If there is any subject in the edu- 
cational field more written about, any subject more discussed — 
and about which there is more difference — would like to be 
informed about the same. A rational consideration of the sub- 
ject forces one to lay down certain restrictions and limited bounds 
to the present discussion. Really for your benefit and my own 
peace of mind. I think that T shall partially decapitate the sub- 
ject and make the limits of this paper deal solely with the content 
of the curriculum. This will leave virgin soil for the paper of 
the Reverend Superintendent whose solemn duty it is to follow 
me with his discussion. 

Philosophy teaches that there is an underlying purpose to all 
things that exist. It will not be a waste of time to digress for a 
little while and look at the purpose of the curriculum of the ele- 
mentary school. 

Historically, the evolution of our present-day curriculum pre- 
sents more than a passing interest. A brief and hurried retro- 
spect will not prove uninteresting. Reference here is confined to 
the elementary school in our own country, though we must al- 
ways bear in mind that there were well-established European 
backgrounds for a number of our school activities. 

From the curriculum of tlie so-called religious and properly 
termed private school of our Colonial period to that of the pres- 
ent-day curriculum, there has been a healthy and well-developed 
growth. A number of the fundamental characteristics remain 
the same, though the viewpoint has been considerably altered. 
The outstanding features of the Colonial curriculum were Read- 
ing, Writing, Spelling, Arithmetic and Religion. All schools in 
those days taught the four R’s. In fact the bulk of the work 
was undertaken in order that the child would be able to culti- 
vate an intelligent knowledge of religious beliefs and doctrines. 

The establishment of our Democracy placed a new view on the 
horizon of school work. With the democratic idea, came the re- 
sulting conncticn that all who were destined to be members of 
a free state should be equipped to fulfill their duties and obliga- 
tions in an intelligent manner. Thus we find a continuous growth 
in curriculum subject-matter. This has resulted in the very com- 
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plex curriculum that one finds on hand at the present time. To- 
day we find three divisions of subject-matter in our curriculum 
plans, drill subjects, content subjects and expression subjects. * 


DRILL SUHJECTS CONTENT SUBJECTS EXPRESSION SUBJECTS 


Reading 

Writing 

Spelling 

Language 

Arithmetic 


Religion 

History 

Geography 

Literature 

Civics 

Nature Study 
Health Work 
Agriculture 


Kindergarten Work 

Music 

Drawing 

Manual & Domestic Arts 
Physical Training 


The curriculum reflects life and this is one of the chief reasons 
why we have a loaded curriculum at the present time. In the 
Colonial days, life was simple and so was the curriculum. Read- 
ing and writing were the fundamentals in those days. It was 
about 1789 that the first substantial addition was made in school 
work. Arithmetic became a basic subject. This was due to the 
growth of commercial life. After the War of 1812, a tremendous 
change came with the industrial revolution and the establishment 
of factory life. Geography demanded attention and in 1826, it 
was allotted its place in the school curriculum. It was also after 
the War of 1812 that history claimed its place as a school subject. 
Massachusetts made history mandatory in 1827. Music was in- 
troduced between 1830-1840. After the Civil War physical edu- 
cation came into vogue. Drawing and manual training were in- 
troduced into school work as a result of the various expositions 
which were held in the last century. Nature Study grew up 
within the schools themselves. In all of these subjects there has 
been a vast amount of development and this has resulted in the 
loaded curriculum that presents itself to the educators of the 
present day. The problem is indeed mountainous and yet it 
must be attacked if progress is to be made. Many and varied 
are the attempts which have been made and even now are in 
process. The elaborate work of men like Charters, Bobbitt, Bon- 
ser and Rugg evidence the seriousness of the task. It is not with- 


Ciibberly, Jntroduciion to Sindy of Education, 
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in the realm of this paper to treat the labors of these scientific 
investigators. 

An important note must be sounded here. There is so much 
diversity of opinion as to what should be part of the elementary 
school curriculum, and different conditions existing in various 
sections ot our broad country, that the discussion in this paper 
necessitates my confining my remarks about curriculum content 
to that portion of tlie "Land of the Free and the Home of the 
Brave”, South of the Mason and Dixon Line wdth which I am 
intimately acquainted. 

Will it not be profitable to state the principles which underlie 
Catholic education? These are: 

1. Intellectual education must not be separated from moral and 
religious training. To impart knowledge or to develop mental 
efficiency without building up moral character is not only con- 
trary to psychological law, but is also fatal to both the individual 
and society. 

2 , Religion should be an essential part of education ; for on it 
morality is based ; with the Catholic Church the maxim prevails : 
"No religion, no morality; no morality, no government”; hence 
religious instruction should form not merely an adjunct to teach- 
ing in other subjects, but should be the center about which these 
are grouped and the spirit by vrhich they are permeated. * 

In these principles we have the Magna Charta of the Catholic 
School ; they give us the distinguishing mark which separates the 
Catholic school from all other schools ; adherence to these prin- 
ciples is the means by which the Catholic school stands out as 
superior to all others. 

These principles of Catholic philosophy of education furnish 
the basis and foundation on which the curriculum of the Catholic 
school must be builded and moulded. In this light one may 
define the aim of Catholic education, and, after all it is this 
aim that will function strongest in the make-up of the curriculum 
of the Catholic elementary school. 

Strange as it may seem, this is not the simplest thing to do, 
especially when one goes browsing into Catholic educational fields 


> Monroe, A Cyclopedia of Education, 
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to seek what others have written about the matter. Dr. Johnson 
of the Catholic University, in commenting on this says : “At pres- 
ent (this was written in 1925) there seems to be a lack of any- 
thing like a definite consciousness amongst us on this score. (The 
general aim of Catholic education put in such terms as may con- 
tribute to a better understanding of the function of the Catholic 
elementary school).” ® 

And for this one time at least, the good Doctor gives us the 
answer to our difficulty. He speaks again, “We might say then 
that the aim of the Catholic elementary school is to provide the 
child with those experiences which are calculated to develop in 
him such knowledge, appreciations and habits as will yield a char- 
acter equal to the contingencies of fundamental Christian living 
in American democratic society.”* After a painstaking exam- 
ination of this definition, surely all of us interested in the great 
and grave work of Catholic education, will sigree that here we 
have in concrete form, a well thought out, logical, strong and 
plain statement of the aim of the Catholic elementary school. 
Applying our Catholic philosophy of education to the interpreta- 
tion of this aim, we establish definitely the work that is to be 
accomplished. With these thoughts before us, let us begin our 
work. 

Everywhere one hears the demand for a complete education of 
the child, hence the variety of items that have from time to time 
bedecked the curriculum of the elementary school. A cursory 
glance at some of the things which have engaged the attention 
of some educators in the past few years will demonstrate how 
far afield they have wandered. Basket weaviug, purposing; 
tooth-brush drills; aesthetic dancing; construction of bird houses; 
soap carving; chinning the bar; making beds and biscuits; first 
aid ; these and many others have strutted their time upon the edu- 
cational stage of the elementary school. The meaning of a com- 
plete education has been lost sight of entirely. The result has 
been that many curricula have served not to enlighten but to 
befuddle the minds of the diildren. “Tinkeritis” has been the 

* P&per read at Superintendents* Section o£ the N. C. E. A., April, 1925. 

*IMd. 
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disease that has affected so many of our present-day Pestalozzis 
who, in their own minds have settled the question of the cur- 
riculum content of the elementary school. 

As a result, the 4 R’s of yesterday have a batch of step-children. 
Amateurish experts by cross breeding or hand pollination or 
something of the kind have succeeded in making ten R’s where 
only three or four grew before. Reading, ’riting and Arithmetic 
of tender memories are now in a pitiful minority. 

Included among the R’s of a newer and happier education they 
have found the following: 

Rhythm 

Right 

’Rong 

Recreation 

Remedial Measures for the Handicapped 

Readiness 

Resourcefulness 

Is it any wonder then that the R’s of the elementary school have 
fallen upon the sere and yellow leaf ? What is to be hoped for 
against competition like that? Will a pupil read when he 'might 
indulge in Rhythm, Right or ’Rong? Can a pupil ’Rite when 
Remedial Measures for the Handicapped offer exciting specula- 
tion? Will he do ’Rithmetic when he may choose Readiness or 
Resourcefulness? And so on and so on according to the pro- 
ponents of the newer and happier education. But let us on to 
more serious things. 

Again let me remind you, these comments and statements are 
not universal in character. They aim simply at being thought- 
provoking. Our suggestions are to be confined to that terrestrial 
portion of our country that lies along the banks of the Chesa- 
peake and the Potomac. 

To say that religion is the foundational and primary unit in 
our curriculum scarcely seems necessary. To repeat this is just 
as foolish as attempting to "paint the lily”. Religion in our 
scheme occupies the position laid down in the principles of 
Catholic education which have already been enunciated. 

With religion established as the center of our curriculum, one 
may pass on to the other subjects that are to be embraced, bearing 
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in mind the fact that religion must be the active principle that 
energizes all of the others. 

“Most present-day educators agree on certain basic subjects 
that are to be included in the elementary school curriculum. 
Elementary education has developed in response to certain fun- 
damental and obvious social needs.” “When people live to- 
gether and work together in certain large groups, the arts of coni’- 
munication and especially the language arts become of very great 
importance. The development of oral language was one of the 
first steps in human progress. It not only made group life pos- 
sible, it also enabled each generation to profit by the experiences 
of its predecessor, and so paved the way for succeeding genera- 
tions.” ° 

An examination of the foregoing statements gives us a lead in 
developing our thesis. Every one realizes that while oral lan- 
guage has its importance, at the same time it has its limitations. 
The spoken word is important, but as such it has no permanence. 
The realization of this led to the invention of writing. Some 
have termed it the greatest event in human progress. It made 
possible the accurate preservation of the experiences of various 
generations. The acquiring by succeeding generations of these 
facts collected and preserved in writing, gave rise to the teach- 
ing of reading. No one hesitates for a single instant to include 
these fundamental operations in every elementary school cur- 
riculum since they are the essential tools by which all knowledge 
is acquired. 

As^I have already stated, the Eighteenth Century, with its 
industrial revolution and the growth of democracy, was the cause 
of the introduction of arithmetic as a basic subject in the make-up 
of the curriculum. The very nature of our present-day existence, 
its complex nature, the obligations and duties which everyone is 
bound to assume, demands the presence of reading, writing and 
arithmetic as prima facie essential parts of any plan that looks 
to the instruction of human beings. It is almost childish to take 
up your time with discussing this, still one must be thorough 
when called on to appear before an assemblage of this type. 


* The Classroom Teacher, VoL 1, pg. 9. 
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The next step is to speak of the growth of the curriculum from 
these humble but all-important origins. In our scheme of edu- 
cation, the next subjects are geography, literature and history and 
this is the chronological order in which these subjects made their 
appearance. Geography was introduced soon after the begin- 
ning of the Nineteenth Century. Literature owes its growth to 
the development of the school “readers.” History came in about 
the middle of the Nineteenth Century. These subjects serve to 
broaden the horizon of the child. Geography carries them beyond 
their own local neighborhood and makes them acquainted with 
their country as a whole, as well as other countries of the world. 
Literature opens up the field of great minds. History broadens 
the time-horizon just as geography broadens the space-horizon. 
It reveals to the child some appreciation of his position in the 
political world of which he is an integral part. 

Thus far I have spoken of units of curriculum as we find it 
to-day. These also are found in the elementary school for the 
past seventy-five years. We might say that these units are the 
legacy which we have received from early school practice. 

Health education is a part of our elementary curriculum. This 
subject made its premier shortly after the Civil War. However, 
one might demand its presence in the school in virtue of that old 
principle, mens sana in corpore sano. At the present day, this 
subject has received most prominent consideration, due no doubt 
to the development of scientific emphasis on physiology and hy- 
giene. Is not the presence of the school clinics, the school nurse 
and the school dentist ample proof of this? 

Civics too, has found a place in our midst. I mean that aspect 
of civics which concerns itself with the manner in which cities 
and towns manage their affairs and especially with the concrete 
problems of community life in which every citizen should have a 
vital interest. 

Nature study has a place too. I have already said that this 
is one of the curricular subjects that grew up in the school itself. 

Music, art, drawing and physical training find a place in the 
curriculum of the elementary school of the Mary land “Free 
State.” We must predicate here that their place while important. 
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is supplementary and accessory rather than central or funda- 
mental. This should not cause us to underestimate these subjects, 
because they do much to enrich and vitalize the work of the ele- 
mentary school. 

One further thought and I am finished. A perusal of some of 
the Courses of Study of our Catholic elementary schools, will 
evidence the presence of subjects other than those that I have 
mentioned. Again let me reiterate the fact that this paper deals 
witli our own little but all-important Archdiocese. You will find 
for example, agriculture and sciences listed as elementary school 
subjects. (Here I have to watch my step, if the Reverend 
Superintendent of Toledo is present). For us, agriculture has 
no part in our curriculum, possibly due to the fact that we have 
not a very large rural population. One author in speaking 
about the presence of natural sciences among the elementary 
school subjects, says: “Generally speaking, however, the effort 
to teach the natural sciences in the elementary schools has not 
been thoroughly successful — in part because teachers have not 
been trained for the work and in part because of the lack of well- 
organized materials.” ® This may or may not explain the ab- 
sence of this subject in our elementary school curriculum. 

I am finished. The subject is a difficult one and if this treat- 
ment does not appeal to certain individuals, I would suggest that 
they attack the problem for themselves, with my sincere wishes 
for better results. God giveth the increase. 

DISCUSSION 

Rjev. Leon A. McNeill : Discussion of Dr. Barrett's excellent paper may 
be a solemn duty, but it is also somewhat of a pleasant task. The Rev. 
Doctor prudently limited his subject to the content of the elementary school 
curriculum, and furthermore confined his remarks to the Archdiocese o>f 
Baltimore with whose schools he is intimately acquainted. Among the 
commendable features of Dr. Barrett's paper, we may mention the fol- 
lowing: his historical sketch of the development of the curriculum, his 
insistence on Catholic principles which must underlie and permeate a cur- 
riculum suitable for our schools, and finally his scoring of the modem ten- 
dency to overcrowd the curriculum with irrelevant material. 

All will agree that Dr. Barrett has accomplished his avowed purpose of 

*Wm. C, Bagley in Classroom Teacher, vol. 1, page 16. 
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provoking thought. In this brief discussion, we shall comment on a few 
points suggested by his paper. To determine tlie content of the elementary 
curriculum, and to define its materials and activities in such form that the 
teacher may present them in learning units to her pupils, is no easy task. 
To draw up a curriculum in even one field of elementary education demands 
a sound philosophy of education, an understandinng of the relation of the 
subject at hand to the other branches of the dementary curriculum, an 
acquaintance with the reliable findings of scholars and with the rich 
experience of educators, serious study and dependable experiment in sdect- 
ing and testing curricular materials, and finally, the ability to break up 
the matter into units so that the teacher can use them effectivdy in the 
classroom. 

The body of our discussion will contain two points: first, that a suit- 
able curriculum for our dementary schools must be genuinely and dis- 
tinctively Catholic; and second, that it must be scientifically constructed 
and embodied in a working manual for the teacher. 

I. We need a thoroughly Catholic curriculum for our schools. Our 
curriculum must be based upon Catholic philosophy of education, a phi- 
losophy essentially different from that of the so-called neutral schools. 
As Dr. Barrett so well insists, intellectual and moral education belong to- 
gether, and rdigion should be, not merely a separate branch of formal 
instruction and training, but the very center for all the branches of the 
curriculum. It necessarily follows that the curriculum of the public 
schools is not suitable for Catholic schools, nor can the mere additiem of 
rdigion transform a secular curriculum into a Catholic curriculum. It is 
wdl known to all of us that secular courses of study, outlining the curricu- 
lum of the public schools, are being followed in hundreds of our parochial 
schools throughout the United States. This may be due to any number of 
circumstances, e. g., to lade of a Catholic course of study, to a false con- 
ception of Catholic education, or to State requirements ; but, whatever the 
cause, let us agree in defining the only goal with which we can ultimatdy 
be satisfied: i. e., a thoroughly Catholic curriculum in every Catholic 
school and an equally Catholic and genuinely useful course of study for 
e\ery teacher in a Catholic school. 

II. The curriculum of the Catholic elementary school must be scien- 
tifically constructed. We can no longer afford to dally with haphazard 
methods of sdecting the materials which will be given to the little ones in 
our schools. The day when a lone superintendent sat down before a 
number of imported courses of study and assembled a paste-pot and 
scissors curriculum is past. The day when one curriculum served all 
schools alike, in big city and in rural hamlet, in established East and in 
pioneering West, is past. The day when a curriculum was looked upon 
as a permanent thing, to endure unchanged from year to year and from 
decade to decade, is also past. Under this heading of the scientific con- 
struction of the curriculum, we should like to emphasize especially four 
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points: 1. Constructing a curriculum must be a cooperative task on 
which superintendent, supervisors, and teachers work together according 
to a well-organized plan. 2. Curriculum builders must utilize the wortfa- 
w*hile contributions of scholars and the rich experience of educators at 
large. 3. The curriculum must he adapted to the needs of the particular 
group of children for whom it is intended. 4. Although based upon 
philosophy and permeated with principle, it must be built up by experi- 
ment and tested thoroughly in actual practice. 

This closes the body of our discussion, in which we 'have stated and 
briefly commented upon two propositions; that a suitable curriculum for 
our elementary schools must be genuinely and distinctively Catholic, and 
that it must be scientifically constructed and embodied in a working manual 
for the teacher. 

We -shall now append a number of pertinent conclusions which are the 
result of some months of study; conclusions which we should be only too 
glad to support with objective data which cannot be given within the 
limits of this paper: 

1- It is encouraging to note the progress made by certain dioceses in 
the earnest construction of Catholic curricula and courses of study. 

2. Catholic educators must give a larger rixare of attention to the 
construction of curricula and to the preparation of courses of study, if 
they are to attain the only goal with which they can in conscience be 
satisfied. 

3. Catholic educators should cooperate in isolating and solving the 
more general problems of the curriculum, pooling the results of their 
educational research, experiment, thought, and practice, and making them 
available for educators at large. 

4. A national committee should make an intensive study of Catholic 
cturicula and courses of study and suggest feasible next steps in this 
important field of educational endeavor. 
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For many years past, every meeting of the Catholic Educational 
Association has discussed our teaching of religion. Two ideas 
stand out in these discussions: that religious education is the 
most important of aU forms of education, and that we do it rather 
badly. I have been directed (the subject is not all of my choos- 
ing) to offer some suggestions as to how we may set about im- 
proving the equipment of our teaching Sisters and Brothers for 
this great work. The subject is enormously large; a folio volume 
could not consider it adequately. Reflect for a moment on this 
obvious fact: that teaching Christian Doctrine means teaching 
practice as well as theory, forming Christian character as well as 
oflFering Christian instruction, and you will see at once that to 
teach it effectively calls for highly developed gifts of mind and 
character ; demands knowledge, not merely of the truths of Chris- 
tianity, but of human nature; demands clever pedagogical method; 
demands zeal, energy, tact, and the vital power of personal influ- 
ence. In other words, a really competent teacher of Christian 
Doctrine should be, at one and the same time, a saint, a theologian, 
a sound psychologist, a skilled instructor, a high-pressure sales- 
man, and what is colloquially called a “glutton for work.” You 
will see that to prepare a Sister or Brother to be all that is some- 
thing of a task. I think you will also see that my paper ran con- 
sider that preparation only superficially. 

One part of preparation for teaching Christian Doctrine effec- 
tively is, obviously, to acquire a knowledge of Christian truth. 
Many persons speak and act as if that were the chief, or the sole, 
preparation needed ; and, in the same line of thought, would read- 

( 420 ) 
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ily understand why this paper stresses **preparing our Sisters and 
Brothers to teach Christian Doctrine.” Our priests, as having had 
a course in theology, are looked upon as already prepared. A fur- 
ther logical conclusion, which I have heard stated quite often, is 
that what our Sisters and Brothers need is a course in theology. 
May I be allowed, with all due deference and respect for the great 
science of theology, to oppose that suggestion flatly? Quite apart 
from the fact that it is, for obvious reasons, impossible to find 
the time and money needed to give our Sisters and Brothers a 
course in theology, it is worth recalling that our Sisters and Broth- 
ers are called upon, not to teach theology, but to teach Christian 
Doctrine, which is decidedly a different thing; as much so as 
hygiene is different from the complicated science of medicine. 
Jesus Christ did not teach theology; He taught simple truths 
meant for the vast masses of human beings. We need theologians, 
just as we need medical and legal and other technical experts; but 
we do not need them in the elementary and secondary schools And 
the colleges. 

Our Sisters and Brothers do need knowledge as part of their 
preparation for teaching Christian Doctrine, but not the intricate 
and often disputatious learning of the theological schools. They 
need the sort of knowledge of our religion which Pius X had in 
mind when he said: “The Church needs popular treatises more 
than learned tomes.” The popular treatise must, of course, have 
erudition back of it ; all that Pius X asked was that it should not 
have erudition in it. Fortunately, we have, if not an abundance, 
at least some supply of such popular treatises. We have, for in- 
stance, accounts of the life of Our Lord, such as Fouard’s and 
Maas’ ; the doctrinal and apologetic books of Father Scott ; Cardi- 
nal Gibbons’ Faith of Our Fathers, Father Martin’s Catholic 
Church, Father Slater’s Moral Theology, Archbishop Shedian’s 
Apologetics and Christian Doctrine, Archbishop Messmer’s OuU 
lines of Bible Knowledge, and many more books of the same 
sort. If our Sisters and Brothers were well versed in these they 
would have amply sufficient knowledge of Christian truth for 
their purpose. Indeed, I am convinced that the occasional de- 
ficiency in knowledge which one meets with in our Sisters and 
Brothers is due, not so much to bald ignorance, as, in the phrase 
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of Bill Xye, to “knowing so many things that ain’t so,” to the 
confusion engendered in their minds by an unfortunate smatter- 
ing of ill-digested theology. 

Let me illustrate by a few examples. It is the simple truth that 
Jesus Christ established one Church, and that that Church is the 
sole guardian and dispenser of the ordinary means of salvation. 
After the rise of the great heresies of the sixteenth century, the- 
ologians properly and scientifically elaborated that truth to fit 
the complex situation then created. The theologians are quite 
clear, but aboundingly detailed and prolix, in their elaborations 
of the truth. One must read them thoroughly, or had better not 
read them at all. Hence it is that in the ignorance of pretentious- 
ness, based upon that “little learning which is a dangerous thing,” 
not a few of our teaching Sisters and Brothers, as I know for 
certain, are to-day telling Catholic children that there are no 
means of salvation outside of the Catholic Church. Again, in 
the same sixteenth century, Jesuit theologians stressed the truth 
that in illicit sexual pleasure there is no moral distinction of grave 
and light matter, that every illicit sexual pleasure is matter of 
mortal sin; presupposing, of course, for actual mortal sin, suffi- 
cient reflection and full consent. That is sound and scientifically 
accurate doctrine, and has long become the accepted teaching in 
Catholic schools of moral theology. But it demands for its un- 
derstanding a dear, sharp and distinctive knowledge of what is 
meant by sexual pleasure. Many, perhaps most, of our teaching 
Sisters and Brothers, lacking that sharply defined knowledge, are 
teaching our children that aU sins against the Sixth Commandment 
are mortal sins. 

As a third instance, I may mention an even more profound 
mistake occurring widely in our teaching of Christian Doctrine. 
It has undoubtedly arisen from our intense preoccupation with 
the intricate and compelling conclusions of moral theology in gen- 
eral : a science which has come to occupy itself almost exclusively 
with moral obligation. Under the stress of their constant concern 
about sin, very many of our teaching Sisters and Brothers have 
almost completely lost sight of one of the most important Christian 
truths — the distinction between works of obligation and works 
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of supererogation. Ever>"thing that is admirable and desirable in 
Christian conduct is for them a matter of absolute duty, a thing 
to be enforced under pain of sin. It is a sin to omit one’s morn- 
ing prayers, or to neglect grace before and after meals ; it is a 
sin not to be prompt and generous in obe3dng ; it has even come 
to the pathetic point that it is a sin, in their teaching, to use slang 
or to chew gum in school. The appeal to generosity, which is so 
striking a part of Our Lord’s teaching, is often practically aban- 
doned entirely under a rigorous Puritanism which imposes as 
necessary duties many details of conduct which should be part 
of an inspiring ideal. Such instances might be multiplied exten- 
sivdy. 

This kind of ignorance, which I have called the ignorance of 
pretentiousness, is hard to root out; because it springs from an 
attitude of mind, a moral habit. And it leads me to say that a 
very important part of even the intellectual preparation for teach- 
ing Christian Doctrine effectively is humility of mind, the Chris- 
tian readiness to recognize one’s limitations. I may add that not 
even every one who has been exposed to a course of theology is 
a competent theologian, and that the distinction in point of knowl- 
edge between our priests and our Sisters and Brothers is not 
always so profound as we commonly estimate it. 

Moreover, all the knowledge in the world is not adequate prep- 
aration for the teaching of Christian Doctrine. The most erudite 
theologian will be futile as a teacher unless he has the skill to 
present properly what he knows. There is no need to emphasize 
the truth that, in teaching Christian Doctrine, as in all other teach- 
ing, method is of paramoimt importance. .The only curious fact 
in the matter is that, until recently, we have not devoted an3rthiiig 
like as much thought to method in rdigious teaching as we have 
to method in other forms of teaching. However, that is being 
remedied now. The problem of catechetical method is being 
studied with an enthusiasm which promises excdlent results. In- 
deed, some of the results have appeared already. We have not 
yet got the perfect catechism; one may venture to doubt that we 
ever will get it. But we have intelligent and definite suggestions 
for method in teaching Christian Doctrine which are admirable. 
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It is beyond the limits of this paper to go into these in detail. I 
should like to offer only one or two suggestions in connection with 
them. The first is this: a really good teaching method should 
have both definiteness and flexibility. That is a difficult combina- 
tion, as is endent, but not an impossible one. There is an excel- 
lent specimen of what I mean in the paper read by Father George 
Marr, of Notre Dame, at the last meeting of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association. It is to be found in the Bulletin, Vol. xxiv, 
pp. 157-65. In it he presents a teaching procedure which is clear 
enough and precise enough to guide a teacher, but which does 
not insist upon a rigor of detail which allows no deviation, no 
play for the individuality of the teacher. Every real teacher will 
always invent much of his own method ; but not all of us are en- 
dowed by God with the qualities which make a real teacher. We 
need an outline of method which will be to us what a life line' is 
to a weak swimmer. The second suggestion is that we be on our 
guard against the confusion likely to arise in the present new 
enthusiasm for improving our methods. We shall have to be 
selective and cautious in considering the proposals oflFered, and 
move tentatively until the new methods have been given the test 
of trial. But we must become acquainted with these new methods, 
in order to test them and to select amongst them. What we need 
here again is a balance, between the old laissez faire and drifting, 
and a volatile difiEusiveness in pursuing every new proposal. 

It may be noted that what has been said so far in this paper is 
concerned with teaching the theory of Christian Doctrine, the 
body of truths offered to students in the way of instruction. But 
even this instruction must be largely directed to the more impor- 
tant part of Christian education, the development of supernatural 
character ; since Christianity is not a mere body of truths, but a 
way of life. How are our Sisters and Brothers to be prepar^ 
for that difficult task of teaching Christian Doctrine in practice? 
The equipment needed for the task is manifold; for the task is 
what we have called during all the centuries since Gregory the 
Great, '^ars artium, regimen ammarumf It is in this, even more 
than in intellectual instruction, that we recognize our partial fail- 
ure as Christian educators. To get our boys and girls to use their 
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religion, willingly, eagerly, is a task which calls for insight into 
human nature and into the individual qualities of students, for 
endless tact and ’discernment, for the finest skill in guiding and 
establishing habits of thought and conduct- It is easy to say that 
ultimately this equipment for teaching Christian Doctrine resolves 
itself into the developed religious character of the teacher. It is 
only honest to perceive and declare that the bulk of our teaching 
Sisters and Brothers actually have an impressively good measure 
of this religious character. But something still is lacking in the 
accomplishment achieved by our teaching, and therefore some- 
thing must still be lacking in our equipment for that teaching. 
How shall we prepare ourselves better? The answer to that 
question must necessarily be, in part, by getting more help, more 
graces from God. The answer must be, in part, prayer. But only 
in part. There are some things in the way of preparation that 
our Sisters and Brothers must do for themselves; by intimate 
study of themselves and others, by observing the skill with whidi 
other teachers have handled this problem of practical religious 
teaching, by stimulating their own zeal, by learning to grasp and 
use opportunities for religious influence in the classroom and 
out of it. A vivid personal appreciation of the importance of this 
sort of religious teaching is the first step on the way ; but there 
are many more steps to be taken, and they are wearisome steps. 
Notre Dame, in the past five or six years, has shown how Qiris- 
tian Doctrine can be taught eflFectivdy in practice. The demon- 
stration is the greatest glory of Notre Dame. I suggest that every 
Sister and Brother engaged in teaching make an intensive study 
of the illuminating bulletins in whidi the University has published 
rough jottings about the really artistic work it has been doing in 
the souls of its students. There are enough hints there to keep a 
teacher mentally alive for many years. 

I have said that in the matter of preparation for the most im- 
portant and most difficult part of religious teaching, our Sisters 
and Brothers must do most of it for themselves. As a matter of 
fact, that is true for the whole preparation for teaching. It has 
become an axiom of pedagogy and psychology that, substantially, 
all education is self-educatioiL Others, at most, can only help us 
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in the developing and formation and equipment of ourselves. But 
that does not mean that their help is negligible. It is only the 
rare genius who is self-sufficient for his own education. The rank 
and file of us necessarily depend upon the aid we get from others. 
Others must stimulate us, guide us, supply us with materials, even 
if, finally, w'e must do the shaping of ourselves for ourselves. It 
is well worth considering who are the persons who are to help our 
Sisters and Brothers to prepare themselves for teaching Christian 
Doctrine. 

In religious communities, the most important persons engaged 
in aiding that work of preparation are the master or mistress of 
novices and teacher or teachers in the juniorate, or normal school, 
or whatever the period is called which is devoted to teacher train- 
ing. The master of novices holds a manifestly important position 
in preparing the future teachers His own work is particularly an 
educational work, the most important educational work carried on 
by the community. It seems quite obvious that he should be, 
therefore, the most skilled and competent teacher in the com- 
munity, and that he should be chosen for his ability to be of assist- 
ance in helping the future teachers to educate themsdves. Speak- 
ing from a good working knowledge of a number of religious 
communities, I am convinced that if he were so chosen as a regu- 
lar procedure, our teaching of Christian Doctrine would be 
promptly and notably improved. The impression forced upon me 
by my observations is that at present many of our masters and 
mistresses of novices are not selected for their position because 
they are the most skillful religious teachers in the community, but 
are chosen chiefly for their piety and for their personal accepta- 
bility to the higher Superiors. 

Further, the master or mistress of novices should not be allowed 
to remain indefinitely in office, but should from time to time be 
sent out to renew contact with the actual work of the schools and 
with the sort of life which the novices are to live after their novice- 
ship. Every one who is acquainted with novitiate houses knows 
that they are rather abnormal places, that they develop an atmos- 
phere of strain and a certain unreality. The master or mistress 
of novices who spends many years in that atmosphere almost in- 
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evitably loses spiritual perspective, gets a distorted sense of values, 
and needs the wholesome corrective of fresh acquaintance with a 
more normal way of livmg. 

Should we devote more time to the preparation of our Sisters 
and Brothers for the work of teaching Cliristian Doctrine? As a 
practical matter, I don’t see that we can. The improvement in 
the assistance given them must rather be intensive, in an increased 
realization of the importance of religious education, in a better 
choice of personnel for their guidance during the years of train- 
ing, in better library equipment, in more thorough and intelligent 
instruction in methods to be used. A good start in their prepara- 
tion, given them during the noviceship and normal school, will 
enable them to carry on the work by themselves. For it must be 
remembered that the task of preparation never comes to an end 
for any teacher until death ends it. We must always be prepar- 
ing, always improving by study and observation and reflection 
our equipment to do God’s work. Perhaps some of our Catholic 
universities and colleges may be able to oflfer assistance in this 
preparation, through afternoon or Saturday classes in Christian 
Doctrine and in catechetical methods. 

In conclusion, I should like to avoid any exaggeration of the 
defects of our Sisters and Brothers in teaching Christian Doc- 
trine. It would be simply unfair to deny or obscure the fact that 
their work in this most important field of education is good and 
fruitful work. The criticism directed at it in the past, and im- 
plied in this paper, is not carping and cynical ; but is based both 
upon a sincere appreciation of the work done and upon a generous 
desire to see that work still better done. Whoever assigned me the 
task of writing this paper had the wisdom to recognize that all 
improvement in our teaching of Christian Doctrine must come 
from improved preparation for that teaching. What little I have 
been able to oflFer toward improving the preparation, I summarize 
in these suggestions : 

1. Put the best equipped teachers in each community of Sisters 
or Brothers at the task of training future teachers. 

2. Emphasize the supreme importance of teaching Christian 
Doctrine, 
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3. Ill content, avoid tlie subtleties of theology, and insist upon 
a simple and clear grasp of communicable knowledge of Qiristian 
truth. 

4. In method, keep in touch with what is being done, with 
new developments, but do not make a fetich of any one method. 

5. Never think that one’s preparation is completed. 

DISCUSSION 

Rev. Francis J. Bredestege: It is not adverse criticism to say that 
the excellent paper of Father Kane*s to which we have just had the pleas- 
ure of listening, does not strike a new note. For years we have been 
told that though the Catholic schools have been instituted to teach religion 
it is the one subject that they have been teaching poorly, if at all. The 
statement and its elucidation have, it might almost be said, become a part 
of the ceremonial of the annual meetings of the C £. A. like the 
weather, we talk about it but no one seems to do anything about it. The 
particular point of value in Father Kane*s paper is that he points out at 
least the beginning of what we must do to end the annual Jeremiad. 

There may be good reasons for the present condition, but the necessity 
of instituting an attack on the problem is the heart of the entire paper. 
It may be true that the road to success is a long one in view of the fact 
that we must begin by developing the competent teacher of religion who 
must be, as the paper states, “at the one and same time a saint, a theolo- 
gian, a sound p^chologist, a skilled instructor, a high pressure salesman 
and a glutton for work’’. But this should uot be a source of discourage- 
ment We have, as a matter of fact, gone quite a way on that road. We 
are all by profession strivers after just this combination of perfections, and 
surely the teacher of religion must have realized that fact when her novice- 
ship came to end, or her vocation would not have persevered. The re- 
fusal to repudiate that ideal has been the gbry and the backbone of the 
religious vocation and the secret of all past successes. 

And still, the dissatisfaction seems to narrow down to an admission that 
the ideal has not been realized. Insistence on the necessity of teaching 
Catholic truth has in too many cases admittedly become a stereotyped re- 
production of theological subtleties before an uninterested and a swamped 
audience of little souls, hungry for the bread of life- They do not want 
an exact definition of the Real Presence as much as they need a word of 
caution regarding the dangers of habitual Holy Communion. We know 
those dangers— how Holy Communion may, unless we are careful, fall 
down to the level of an habitusd ceremony without continued increases in 
religious exaltation. But, theology, at least dogmatic theology will never 
give us any assistance on that point, and therefore, Father Kane’s paper 
was correct when it stated that we do not want theologians in the ele- 
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mentaiy grades. Still, pupils will go to Communion and rash would be 
the hand that would forbid them because their naive explanations of what 
Our Lord does for them during the precious moments of thanksgiving 
may smack of heresy. That limping and imperfect understanding of this 
august mystery will be cleared up well enou^ with time in the minds of 
these youngsters if each Communion is made by our efforts more fer- 
vently, more explicitly purposeful and more individually complete. 

This is what we mean by saying that popular treatises, in Pope Pius X’s 
sense of the term, are necessary more than theology. Unfortunately, popu- 
lar is an ambiguous term among us Americans. It connotes in the first place 
superficiality. And if a word of criticism may be allowed, it would per- 
haps be just that one thing, that our religion teaching is superficial. The 
reason for the superficiality is that it confines itself to instruction in the 
popular sense, that is, to a spinning out in journalese style the distinctions 
of the theologian. Perhaps the cynic may say that the style is too unin- 
teresting, and that waiving for the moment the necessity of a saint, the 
instruction so far given is not even that of a sound psychologist Sudi a 
statement is of course, a gross exaggeration but it has the kernel of true 
interest. Witness the second of the teadier’s qualities demanded by 
Father -Kane, psychology. Psychology implies the methods of the educa- 
tional theorist. Poor psychology is only the absence of good method. All 
the scientific apparatus that has been devised to make the elementary school 
boy swallow geography in spite of himself has, if we may trust the words 
of the critics of our religion courses, been completely left out of account 
in teaching religicm and has produced the dry-as-dust definitions of un- 
known words and phrases .and of kitchen Latin, that will not function 
as religion when the stenographer is asked by her non-Catholic companion 
just why she will not eat meat on Friday or why she went to Mass in the 
early darkness of Decemher 8th. If all education is self-education and if 
modem methods can bring even the seventh grader to the meticulous task 
of analyzing the coaaplicated economic factors in his geography lesson, 
why can we not apply the same methods to the needs of the lay person in 
mastering the fundamental truths of the faith that allegedly animates him? 
The fact is, he is ignorant of the personal implications of his faith. The 
popular instruction inculcated by Pope Pius X demands that the theologi- 
cal elements in our religion be the point of departure in our instruction, 
and that it lead directly to the needs of the people. This is the correct 
meaning of popular — that it meets the needs of the people, of the layman 
who must carry his faith as a treasure in a frail vessel out into a jostling 
and unfriendly world. Why is it that the average layman can only smile 
uneasily when as an adult he is asked by his pastor to become a member 
of the now much heralded lay apostolate? He remembers the answers of 
his catechism well enough but fh^ have not penetrated into the apprecia- 
tive faculty of his soul, and do xiot function. They have produced no 
personal implications. This indicates what is wrong with the methods 
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with which instruction was thrown at him in his formative pre-adolescent 
days. 

The paper with some truth accuses the teachers of an ignorance of pre- 
tentiousness, which arises from a confounding of the relative values of 
things as they are magnified by the security of the religious community 
life, and by their familiarity with the mystics and ascetics in the same 
specialized domain of the supernatural. But never can we accuse our 
laity of a similar ignorance of pretentiousness. It is the abashed smile 
of gross ignorance that meets the honest inquirer into soul values of 
Catholic truth; the encouragements of the priesthood to make the laity 
show a reason for the faith that is in them, must fall on stony ground 
under this circumstance. 

To iborrow again from the catalogue of qualities Father Kane has 
given, we must not only be “a high-pressure salesman*', we must make our 
pupils such also. Even our most secluded nuns must be familiar whh the 
type, for the high-pressure salesmen are as present in the Catholic school 
text-field as in that of stocks and bonds. What enthusiasm, what perse- 
verance, what deep study of possible reactions to every argument that may 
be advanced against their wares! The first quality they show is that 
th^ know their wares, and that they believe in them. Under no other 
conditions can they be hired and trained to the efficiency they show. Do 
our nuns and our laity teach and use religion the same way? If not, why 
not? It seems that there is an answer to this within reach, and I will 
venture here my own diagnosis. Unfortunately I must go back to that 
dogmatic theology that I foreswore only two pages badk. But here is 
the situation: 

Religion is defined by the theologians as a consciousness of the per- 
sonal relations that exist between ourselves as moral persons, and the 
Being to which we in last analysis owe our existence. However, this is 
an objective definition. We must look at the converse of this and see 
its subjective side. When we freely acknowledge this dependence and 
consent to it, we are performing an act of the will; a virtue, as the 
theologians say, by which we are inclined to observe the right order springing 
from our dependence on this Supreme Being. The end of religious teach- 
ing therefore, is not so much an intellectual acknowledgment of this de- 
pendence, but a filial communion with God, and giving of honor 
reverence, as a loving Father, and a securing of a satisfied perfection 
and happiness in that dependence on Him. 

Note now that all these terms are what the psychologists call emotions, 
or emotional values. It is first the will that acts on the knowledge of the 
intellect. But it does not stop there. The imagination and the emotions 
are the keys of the instrument on which we must play to bring out the 
exquisite melodies of religion. The need of divine hdp gives hope not 
theological definitions ; the things unseen of science^ but familiar of faith, 
are a source of joy, not of speculation, and we, high-pressure salesmen in 
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an inverse order, cram down the definition of heaven instead of the St. 
Bernard’s vision of the heavenly city, and call it religion. 

Not that I would advocate sentimentality. Far from it We have too 
much of it in this broad land of ours now, and too many French holy 
pictures, as the little cards were called in tny day. Nor would I deny that 
there is a poetry in religion. W^t I would say is that the poetry of 
religion is not religion, and the sentiments of poetry in religion must not be 
brought to the child before his own emotions can react to them, because 
they will not serve later in manhood and womanhood as substitutes for the 
hard realities that do exist in a sin-filled world where the kingdom is 
making progress only by the hardest kind of Trarfare against the forces 
of evil. The salesman who talks of bindings when we are peeping at the 
table of contents is not high pressured enough to be successful, and the 
religious teacher, who is cramming definitions instead of explaining skills 
in recognizing actual grace when it is the logical lesson-aim is worse. 
Skills, attitudes and emotions are the carillon that rii^s out almost mo- 
notonously in all the educational literature of the day, and this is the 
trinity of school objectives that we are trying in theory to instill in our 
pupils. They are the sum and substance of religion, as we say; on them 
the teacher must concentrate her attention in her preparation, because they 
are the real objectives, the outcomes, the goals, or whatever else we label the 
real reason we have for teaching rdigion at all. If we are once dear in 
our own mind what these are, it will be a simple matter to supply our 
pupils the proper teaching supports of facts and hsbits. The devices and 
techniques, the proper choice between drili matter and appreciation lessons 
will become clear at once in the light of our pedagogical principles, as we 
now apparently with success apply them to the secular subjects. 

And here 1 would put a word of caution. The paper to which we have 
listened with such profit seems in just one place to point out a funda- 
mental error of the teaching of religion that seems to me to be more of 
a cause of our present low estate than any other. ‘The problem of cat- 
echismal method is now being studied with an enthusiasm that promises 
excellent results.” And none is more glad of it than L But what am I to 
do in die meantime? Sit by and wait till they approadi me with a for- 
mula? By all means Nol This has been the cause of our trouble so far, 
and is the crux of the whole problem. There is not one problem of cat- 
echetical method. There are as many problems as there are lessons in 
religion in our schools, multiplied by the number of pupils in the class. 
We must remember above all things else that we are teaching children, 
little bundles of energy, little bundles of theological virtues wrapped up 
in human flesh. Each is its own problem. And we are to teach the tbild, 
not the subject. Rdigicm we have seen is a virtue, a consciousness of a 
dependence on God, and we are to harness up the founts of grace with 
each little soul so that it will march without stumbling along the narrow 
way of perfection, equipped, true enough, with a knowledge of what is 
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there in his way, but endowed with the instincts that move him along, 
with the strength of character that keeps him going, and with the attitudes 
and emotions that make him enjoy the progress and bliss that every new 
turn in the road brings him. No formula of an educational theorist can 
give this, and no teacher can get this out of a manual. Not that I am 
stressing the necessity of the teacher trying to make herself a saint, that 
was already done by the paper of Father Kane. What 1 am stressing is 
that the meditations of our Brothers and Sisters must be the meditations 
of a Religious teacher, not only of a Religious, that her lesson plans must 
be her own individual work, that her use of the skills and techniques of 
the classroom must be personal work and a time-consuming study that 
fears only one thing, text teaching, and stereotyped lesson plans stolen out 
of a manual, or a running commentary of dogma on the little catechism 
text 

Unless I mistake the words of the masters of the spiritual life very 
much, there is no other way by which the teacher can become the saint 
that Father Kane postulated. A teaching community consists of persons 
who have made teaching the ordinary means of sanctifying themselves, 
and the only way the teacher can become a saint, is by becoming the best 
possible kind of a teacher, using her training and her inborn talents from 
day to day so that each day makes her a better teacher than the day be- 
fore. In short, her personality and her training, her individuality, the 
consecrated sweat of her brow, and not a method that harks back to what 
her pedagogical text contained, but to what her books of theory inspired 
her with. This is the flexibility to which Father Kane refers. The defi- 
niteness is already there, almost too much so. The dogmas of faith are as 
inflexible as heaven can make them, the traditions of the various com- 
munities are as inflexible as a wise Mother Church can allow them to be, 
the consequences of original sin in the youngsters before the teacher are 
as inflexible as in the days when sin first entered Eden, and God knows 
the views of diocesan superintendents are not regarded by the nuns of the 
diocese as flexible rubber. The element of definiteness is already there, the 
outlines of the subject are all there in all their definiteness. But the flex- 
ibility must be there too, and only the teacher, inspired by the immediate 
need of little Johnny with a broken home, of Anne with her stubborn 
temper, of Willy with a non-Catholic father, of Emma with a dead 
mother, can produce that dement, not by stressing the poetry of or the 
sentimentality of religimi, not by harping on the shortages of vocations, 
but by making real the nearness of heaven, the order of God’s wisdom 
in the world, the place of work, and the energy of supematuralized 
generosity. 



HOME STUDY— AN AID TO PUPIL CONCENTRA- 
TION 


SISTER M. PERPETUA^ COMMUNITY SUPERVISOR, SISTERS OF 
ST. DOMINIC, CALDWELL, N. J. 


A pupil is defined as a person of either sex or of any age who is 
under the care of a teacher ; a scholar ; a learner. Concentration 
defined generically is the voluntary continuous direction of 
thought upon an object; close attention. 

Pupil concentration means the centralizing, directing and the 
applying of the interest and mental energy of the pupil to the 
subjects of study required in the classroom by the teacher. From 
this it may be seen that if concentration is secured, greater ef- 
fectiveness in grasping and retaining the subject-matter would 
naturally result. 

In every phase of life, whatever it be — business, professional, 
domestic, social or spiritual, those who are the most successful 
are those whose thoughts and activities converge towards one cen- 
ter or common point, and that point is the business in which they 
are, or should be, most deeply concerned. In other words, they 
concentrate. The human mind is like a burning glass whose rays 
are intense only as they are concentrated. How important it is, 
then, that this power should be acquired when young, and that 
the youthful student should secure it in some degree while making 
his first conscious attempt at learning. In these days, when dis- 
tractions are so numerous in child life, concentration seems very 
much outside the realm, is almost an unknown quantity in the 
make-up of the. average pupil. Nevertheless, we must aim at 
securing it despite all obstacles. It is not the purpose of this 
paper to explain the mental, physical, social and spiritual phases 
of development that the school stands for in its relation to the 
child, but rather to suggest some means by which the conscien- 
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tious, intensive effort on the part of our teachers in the classroom 
may not be lost on the pupils. 

How can we best aid the pupil in acquiring this habit of con- 
centration so desirable because so necessary? The practice of 
awakening and holding the interest of the pupil is naturally the 
best means of developing concentration, so if we can succeed 
in arousing interest, we clinch attention, and aid mightily in the 
work of concentration. Interest may be defined as an “attitude 
taken towards a situation and characterized (i) by motor tend- 
encies and feeling of expectation, anticipation and strain ; (2) by 
meaning implicit in the situation or by free images and ideas, and 
(3) by a reference of attitude and ideal content to some future 
condition of the self.” — (Arnold — Attention and Interest,) 

There is nothing mysterious in the development of interest in the 
classroom. If the teacher keep in mind in her preparation and 
presentation to arrange instruction and discipline so as “to ren- 
der attractive by artifice what is not so by nature; and to give 
an artificial interest to the things that have not a natural in- 
terest.” — (Ribot) She will find it easy, indeed, to arrest and hold 
the attention of her class. The child does not come to school 
with interests readymade. Rather, he comes with blind tend- 
encies, vague strivings, formless instincts, which the teacher must 
direct and shape. By presentation of models, by guidance of 
the child’s self-activity, by rewarding his efforts with sympathetic 
appreciation, the teacher fashions the instincts of the pupil, shows 
him that his efforts are worthwhile, and develops interests which 
can be of service in the direction of further effort, and at this 
point of further effort the pupil is concentrating. A means by 
which this further effort or concentration may be promoted and 
the point with which this paper is mostly concerned is home 
study, or as it is commonly termed, home work. By home study 
is meant a portion to be studied or a written assignment to be 
done by the pupil outside of school hours and apart from school. 
Home study, as such, is, under one pretext or another being lost 
sight of, and is considered just now, old-fashioned, yet, it has 
been found as a result of questionnaires and other sources of in- 
vestigation on this point, that those schools insisting on home 
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work have the best pupils, pupils able to express their ideas with 
fluency, on many topics, pupils whose written work always bears 
inspection. It may be difficult to train the children in home work, 
but the birth of voluntary attention, the power of fastening the 
mind upon non-attractive objects can only be accomplished by 
persistent effort intelligently applied by the teacher. 

“In the first period the educator acts only upon simple feel- 
ings. He employs the sympathetic emotions, egotistic tendencies, 
and attraction of rewards. During the second period artificial 
attention is aroused and maintained by means of feelings of 
secondary formation, such as love of self, emulation, ambition, in- 
terest in a practical line, duty, etc. The third process is that of 
organization; attention is aroused and sustained by habit. The 
pupil in the classroom, the workman in the shop, the derk at 
his office, the tradesman behind his counter, all would, at times, 
prefer to be somewhere else, but egotism, ambition, and interest 
have created by repetition a fixed and lasting habit. Acquired at- 
tention has thus become a second nature.” 

Home study supplemented by written home work develops a 
sense of responsibility in children. It gives continuity and di- 
rection to the pupil’s intellectual work outside of school. The 
written home work forms a line of continuity of thought from the 
time of dismissal until the pupil returns to school the next morn- 
ing. We all know only too well, the half-hearted class recitations 
children give, when the knowledge of these redtations depends 
on home study; the written home work forces, as it were, at- 
tention; it helps to fasten the day’s work. Take an ordinary 
dass and devdop a new case in arithmetic, the computation of 
taxes, for example. Much energy and ingenuity and all that 
goes with developing a lesson is expended; the pupil response 
is satisfactory, apperception has been in play, and the class now 
knows how to compute taxes and how to deal with taxes on his 
property, should he ever own such, and the period doses with 
the teacher and pupils in mental harmony. The arithmetic period 
comes to a close; it is now time for history, geography, or what- 
ever the time schedule calls for, and so the day passes on in 
some such way, tmtil the arithmetic period of the next day. 
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Naturally, if a lesson is developed one day you expect some 
familiarity to be shown the following day when the lesson comes 
up; but very often the teacher is dismayed to find that yester- 
day’s work seems to have been “lost, strayed or stolen,” and this 
is evidenced by the blank expressions on the countenances of 
some of the pupils, the distressed facial distortions of others, as 
they attempt to recall and put into practice the principles learned 
only yesterday, but to which they gave no further thought since 
the arithmetic period of yesterday. The result is that yesterday’s 
work must be repeated, not as a test or drill, but as a new lesson, 
because the arithmetic period of yesterday over, that lesson was 
over, too, and no provision was made for continuity of thought. 
The attention given to the subject during the given period might 
have been held in mind, even in a subconscious way until needed 
again, if home work, a few examples, not more than three of 
the type developed in the day’s lesson, was given at the end of 
that period. Such an assignment would serve as a means of sus- 
taining concentration, since the attention would not be dropped at 
the end of the period, because the responsibility to produce the 
results at home away from school, would make it imperative in 
the mind of the child that he hold fast to what he has received. 
Somewhere in his mind, within the reach of recall, he stores away 
the knowledge with the assurance that he has it when he needs to 
reproduce it. It has not disappeared for the time, waiting to 
be picked up again by the aid of the teacher, the next time that 
lesson comes in class. No, he alone is responsible for the work 
he is to do at home, so he continues to give it at least some thought 
and then proceeds to put it into written work. His efforts to 
reproduce, independent of school and teacher, what was given him 
that morning in school, will test his power of acquisition. His 
paper will show how much of the matter he grasped ; or whether 
he grasped the correct ideas or not. This is an aid to the teacher 
also. She can see if that subject needs more definite explanation 
to the entire class, or perhaps only to an mdividual, if only an 
individual, why take the time of the class to explain to one? This 
may be done on the side. In this way home work even helps 
the teacher to plan future lessons. 
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Home and school should have a closer relation. There is no 
doubt that this relationship is much needed. I believe home work 
is a strong and valuable link between home and school. 

In these days when so much responsibility has to be assumed 
by the school, and so much more is thrust on it by indifferent 
parents, home work is a check, it acts as a forcible reminder to 
the parent, whose pride in some instances leads to such unbridled 
imagination as paints her own child as a class leader, because 
the child is Jicrs and never misses a day of school. This type of 
parent is ignorant of the fact that he or she by over-indulgences 
is a real obstacle in the child’s line of progress. No one can deny 
that the pleasurable distractions foolishly permitted, often in- 
volving loss of sleep, crowd out time for study, kill continuity of 
school ideas, and deprive the child of fresh mental application and 
supply in its stead “intellectual absenteeism and mental dissipa- 
tion.” Let the school override these distractions. By what 
means? 

1. Insist on home work. 

2. Accept only neat, well written, orderly arranged papers. 

3. Have parents sign home work. 

4. Have home work accounted for on the monthly report. 

5. Credit no home work not signed by the parent. 

Difficulty and much difficulty will be experienced in your 
first attempts; but the effort is worthwhile, and will pay with 
large profits, all concerned, in a short time. The teacher shares a 
large responsibility right here, for the teacher who simply collects 
home work and does not correct that home work is not honest 
with her pupils and falls very far from doing her duty. In 
such a case the doing of home work may prove a detriment to 
the child rather than a help. 

With this standard required, “the birth of voluntary attention, 
the power of fastening the mind upon non-attractive objects, can 
be accomplished,” and with this accomplished, something very 
worthwhile has been done for the child; for “voluntary attention 
tends to quicken the perceptive faculties, to cultivate the habit 
of accuracy in seeing and hearing, and to discriminate by im- 
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mediatdy observing similarities, differences, and relations.” — 
(Ribot— qualities so essential to a student.) 

The work assigned should not be always of the same type, but 
rather varied. Work must be definitely assigned, and the task 
appointed must possess clearly defined limitations, and be clearly 
understood by the children ; it should not necessitate help from 
the members of the family. The assignments must not be too 
long because this leads to shirking; nor too brief, because this 
makes no mental demand. 

The types of home work should tend to promote keen observa- 
tion, not only in school, but always, so as to form a fixed habit. 
Compositions in Springtime, such as The Awakening of Nature, 
or in Autumn, The Sleep of Nature, will provoke observation of 
the beauties of Nature and the Providence of God. Descriptions 
of happenings on the way to and from school, make the mind apt, 
observant, thoughtful and healthy. To quote from Dr. James J. 
Walsh : *To a great many people it would seem as though the or- 
dinary everyday incidents of everyday life could not possibly have 
important educational value. Indeed, they can scarcdy help but 
think that the very monotony of ordinary affairs must prove to be 
a narcotic after a time, dulling attention and inevitably keq)ing 
us from the exercise of that concentration of mind which means 
so much, not only for actual accomplishment, but also for the 
educational development of the individual concerned. It all de- 
pends on the man himself, however, who has the task in hand, 
whether everyday sights shall be narcotics or stimulants. If he 
takes them the right way they can prove to be ever recurring in- 
centives to further thinking, some of which may be of great value. 
History shows us that the ordinary events of everyday life may 
even represent the germs of important discoveries, when the 
thoughtful man is present to take advantage of the suggestion 
which they offer. We have many incidents to illustrate this in 
the history of modem science. A great many of our inventions 
are due to the fact that some thoughtful man noted something oc- 
curring which a great many people had seen before him, but which 
aroused a new line of thought in him that had never occurred to 
anyone before. Nothing reveals a man’s power of concentration 
better than his attention to the ordinary things of life.” 
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Do not feel that all this is burdensome, for the mind of a diild 
must move and work, and home work of this kind cultivates think- 
ing along useful and correct lines. If home work were not as- 
signed, much that is observed comes and goes, leaving no impres- 
sion. The most important part of education, says Doctor Walsh, 
is this power of concentration of attention. A child need not be 
deprived of recreation by the assignment of home work, as home 
work is rather an aid in the valuation of recreation. Encourage 
the child to give a report of the moving picture he went to see, 
or the party he attended, or any of the laudable recreations in 
which children indulge. In this way home w'ork will do more 
than produce neat, written work, showing improvement in spell- 
ing, a more extended vocabulary, and a better English style ; to 
my mind, it will act as an agent for the proper use of leisure time, 
a factor of no small importance in the youth of to-day; for, 
“Leisure well employed is of high worth. Leisure unemployed 
is mere idleness and helpless drifting along the stream of life. 
Leisure is nothing in itself. It is only an opportunity, and like all 
opportunities, if wasted or abused, it is harmful and often fatal. 
The only charm of a holiday comes from working before and 
after it. It is not easy at the outset to labor with no taskmaster 
except one’s own determination, but the effort grows more steadily 
and rapidly less, so that in a very short time work becomes a ne- 
cessity, and brings more solid and lasting pleasure and more 
interest than anything else human ingenuity can devise for our 
diversion.” “To see an entertaimnent or attend a musicale, or a 
lecture and feel you must rqport on it, may at the outset, seem 
hard but with improvement in vocabulary and ability to express 
oneself more readily and with less discomfort than hitherto, 
awakens appreciation for this supposed task, and in veiy truth, 
the effort grows more steadily and rapidly less, and brings solid 
and lasting pleasure. If home work can produce such results, can 
we as custodians of the education of our children consider it 
lightly, or not at all?” “Education means bringing out what is in 
people and not all pouring information.” 

The will must be trained to overcome difficult things and to 
form habits of doing so until it acquires ease in the accomplish- 
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ment. It is through the will that habits, good or bad, are formed 
and therefore the necessity for its exercise, unless we are just 
going to drift through life, taking always the easiest path, like 
water running dowTi hill, following the line of least resistance. 
We are the victims of unfortunate habits of taking ourselves at 
too low a valuation and not concentrating our minds for the 
higher accomplishment that we could reach. We could do ever 
so much more, if we wanted to, and instead of being disturbed in 
health or rendered uncomfortable by it, we would gain vigor of 
mind and body and get ever so much more satisfaction out of life. 

The length of the assignment must be modified by the particu- 
lar circumstances of the time and place, or by social and economic 
limitations. It is obviously improper to exact a standard amount 
and quality of home work from the child who has to sell papers 
or assist his parents after school ; or from one whose home con- 
ditions are such that he cannot conveniently study : physiological 
and psychological conditions must govern the length of the as- 
signment, for it would be wrong to expect a standard amount and 
quality of home work from the child whose physical condition is 
such that air and exercise are vital to his health; or from one 
whose tense mentality exaggerates the strain of home work, but 
we are here considering the average pupil. 

It may be argued that the present-day tendency is to do less 
and less at home, the home atmosphere is less conducive to study 
than heretofore, but because the tendency is at low ebb, must 
we as educators go along with that tide? Is it not rather our duty 
to stem the tide and hold fast to that which is good even though 
it appear antiquated? We complain of the amount of time spent 
on the streets by the children. Do we not unwittingly help in 
causing that waste of time by not providing them with work that 
will require them to remain off the streets a little longer, particu- 
larly at night? 

“The habits which count the most for success in life are those 
which keep us from frittering away time and energy in trivial 
and useless matters. Doing nothing is not recreation, nor even 
rest very often, because die mind may be preoccupied by disturb- 
ing ideas. Recreation is doing something interesting.” 
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“Unfortunately there are ‘many developments in modem life 
which have a direct tendency to hurt rather than help the de- 
velopment of concentration of mind and of purpose. Any occu- 
pation in which only tlie surface of the mind is engaged and in 
which we occupy ourselves with something that we are not 
really interested in, but that just enables us to pass away the 
time which might otherwise hang heavy on our hands, fritters 
away our power of mental concentration. This is particularly 
true during the younger development period of the individual.” 
It is the duty of the teacher, in season and out of season, to combat 
this tendency on the part of the pupil to give in to the glaring 
evil of the present age — omental dissipation, and surely one of 
the safest and most easily applied remedies for the cure of mental 
dissipation, — the foe of concentration, — is the intelligent, well- 
ordered application of home study as a supplement to the work 
of the teacher. 


DISCUSSION 

Brother Anselm, C. F. X. : Sister Perpetua in her paper on “Home 
Study As An Aid to Pupil Concentration’* has treated the subject in a 
thoroughly interesting, psychological manner, and leaves very little room 
for further consideration in that field. We are fully aware, however, that 
pupil concentration is only theoretical unless it becomes a habit, and it 
cannot become a habit imless it is repeated over and over again, and this 
repetition of concentration can only be done over and over again when our 
children learn how to study. It is from this point that I shall consider 
“Home Study As An Aid to Pupil Concentration.” 

Concentration of thought is a continuity of attention to the same sub- 
ject for a considerable time. Concentration can be measured by the ease 
with which a person's attention can be taken off the topic with which it is 
concerned. It may be so great that the person is entirely oblivious to ah 
his surroundings and even physical pain is almost tmable to distract him. 
Again, it may be so slight that even the least irrelevant association called 
up by the very topic itself will dravr away the attention from the subject. 

Small children cannot have great concentration because they have not 
had experience enough to give them many associations with which to 
work. 

We can learn to concentrate just the same as we can learn to do any- 
thing else. The first step to concentration is attention. This will be free 
attention if the object of it satisfies a need. The length of time that the 
attention can be given freely depends upon the number of assodations con- 
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nected with it. We call such a topic interesting. The more one knows 
about the topic, the longer can he give his attention. You can force at- 
tention, but forced attention brings on a condition of strain and cannot be 
sustained for any length of time, especially by young children. This 
forced attention can very readily be seen when a teacher g^ives a duld a 
problem or an exercise to do without fully explaining it. The pupil tries 
to attend to this either through fear or from any other motive, but the 
problem offers no suggestion for solution and as the attention finds noth- 
ing on which to take a hold, it must of necessity wander. 

A teacher must rouse the interest of the children in a topic before he 
can hope to get them to concentrate upon it. Interests should be closely 
connected to the subject and they should be natural rather than artificial. 
They should have a permanent appeal that will persist in the same situa- 
tion outside of school. Artificial interests and incentives such as prizes 
and half holidays should be avoided, if possible, as they are among the 
poorest that can be offered. The disadvantage of these artificial interests 
is that the means used often divides the attention between the object sought 
and the prize to be gained. 

To create interest in the lessons that we assign to our pupils we must 
rouse their energy and zeal. This can be done, (1) by showing them its 
value, (2) by stirring up their curiosity by telling them just enough about 
the subject to cause them to want to find out more about it themselves, 
(3) by showing them its relation to their past experience or their future 
needs, (4) by asking them questions that will stimulate speculation and 
imagination. If we treat each lesson in this way we can expect, almost 
without fail, to awaken the students’ mental activity to the subject and 
as a result we will get their best efforts. 

Many children have vrorked through their studies because they believed 
that these subjects would prove valuable, not only in preparation for the 
advanced classes, but would also give them a broader view of life. Many 
of them have become enthusiastic in the field of their endeavor and have 
found great satisfaction in the work itself. 

We are working with the mass and too often the individual child is 
neglected. This should not happen. There is no excuse for this. It is 
true that our classes are often too crowded but what Brother or Sister 
has never had this experience to contend with. It is too bad that we 
are obliged to have this happen. StiU I maintain, even under this condi- 
tion, that we can give individual attention to the children. We may not 
be able to give them all the attention we would like to give or even as 
much as they really need, yet we can exert an influence of hdp and 
encouragement to each one individually. The teacher’s personality plays 
an important part in the education of the child, more important than most 
teachers realize. 

A teacher should possess good physical, mental and moral qualities. The 
mental qualities are more essential, however, than the physic^ qualities. 
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Besides the proper educational equipment the teacher needs an abundance 
of cheerfulness and an inexhaustible store of patience. 

In the Xavierian Brothers* Mmiual of Adz ice written by Brother Vincent, 
our second Superior General, are found some very wise directions tor the 
Brothers in the management of their classes that are verj- appropriate to 
our subject. I will quote a few: 

“Preserve everj’where and always equanimity' of temper, that your chil- 
dren may see you in the evening as you were in the morning.” 

“Repress energetically every movement of impatience which you may 
feel arising in your soul ; patience is an indispensable virtue in a Religious 
teacher.** 

“Be just to all; never be more attentive to one than to another; let 
all have an equal share in your solicitude.** 

“Encourage those who are backward or deficient in intellect, by smooth- 
ing their difficulties, by requiring less from them than from those whose 
intelligence is more developed, or who have a better memory.” 

“Prepare your subjects, although thoroughly master of them; never 
give any lesson without having thoroughly prepared it.** 

“Speak little in school, but well and to the purpose, always in a steady 
tone and rather soft than loud.** 

I am sure that you will agree writh me that if these few: points were 
always observed by a teacher that they would add greatly in attracting 
the children to him and that his influence on them would be very great 
mentally, as well as morally and physically. 

Every teacher is anxious to see his pupils succeed and he does every- 
thing in his power to prevent any of them from failing; but in spite of all 
his efforts there are some w'ho fail. 

The principal cause of failure and discouragement among om* pupils is. 
that they do not know how to stud}'. We are fully aware of this and 
we bemoan the fact but what do we do about it? Have we ever taught 
them how to study? Study does not come to children instinctively and 
if we, the teachers, wrill not take the trouble to teach them how to study 
then we are failing in the very essential principle of our calling. 

You might say that they should know how to study before they readb 
your class. Well, that is true but the fact is that th^ do not. You, then, 
as a good, zealous teacher, must make it your duty to repair the n^lect 
and show them how to study. 

It is not only in the grammar school that teadiers realize that the 
pupils do not know how to study. The high school teachers find this to 
be one of the common causes of class failure, and the colleges and tedi- 
nical schools are constantly making the same complaint How some one 
is to blame for this wholesale failure of the young men and women of 
the colleges, of the students in the high schools and of die pupils in the 
grades. Who is to blame? This is a hard question to answer. If we 
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look over our scheme of education, we may be able to suggest a remedy 
against failure. 

The S3'stematic course of study prescribed for our schools puts upon 
the teacher certain demands that cannot be ignored. His dass must 
cover so much English, so miK:h arithmetic, so much history, etc., by the 
end of the first semester and so much more by the end of the second, that 
he has no alternative but to cover the required amount of work or be con- 
sidered a failure. 

The child must master this amount of work in the given time or he 
will not pass. If the teacher does not bring his class through the pre- 
scribed course and have them ready for the mid-year examination and 
again for the finals he has failed in his work. 

Kadi grade make s strenuous demands upon the one next below it 
through the entire eight grades. The high school makes its demands upon 
the gr ammar school and the college and technical schools make their 
demands upon the high school. 

Our children, then, must cover the amount of work set for them and 
cover it thoroughly. How are we to accomplish this? This is the problem 
we are to solve. Can it be done in the four and one-half hours a day 
that we are with the children or must we oblige them to do a certain 
amount of vrork at home? 

That the children should prepare lessons at home and that they should 
be obliged to bring in written work is old-fashioned and out of date 
according to some teachers and parents, but I must confess that I am in 
favor of it even at the expense of being considered old-fashioned. I am 
sure that there are a great number of teachers present who are with me 
on this question. 

An investigation was made some time ago to find how many schools 
demanded home study and it was found that the most successful schools 
were those in which home studies were required. We are fully aware, as 
we stated before, that many of our children do not know how to study 
so I shall explain to you one method used to teach our children how to 
study that has proved very satisfactory. At the beginning of the school 
year the teacher explains the general plan for the year’s work, which 
according to the school curriculum, is divided into eight periods of twenty 
days each with examinations at the end of every second period. The 
children copied the plan and were asked to consult their texts so that th^ 
could see the table of contents for each period and to mark the divisions. 
WTien this was done the first practice study lesson for the assignment of 
the following day was conducted by the teacher, who expressed orally for 
the benefit of the class all the mental operations that were takingr place 
and at the same time recording in a note-book the devdopment just as 
he would expect the students to do when studying the same lesson. After 
the assignment was studied, the written evidence from his note-book was 
copied on the blackboard so that each child could see what was done and 
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how it should appear in his note-book. The pupils were questioned as to 
the motives for the various steps that they had been following. This plan 
was carried on for a week or more with the students gradually taking 
the operation over themselves. This method, besides proving ver 3 ' inter- 
esting to the class, gives the teacher a written evidence that the pupils 
prepared the lesson. The note-books should be examined by the- teacher 
frequently to see that they are carrying on the work correctly. 

You can make lessons more interesting and attractive b^' associating 
with the book knowledge problems and projects of everyday life. This 
year the Sisters of St. Dominic have published Study Guide Xote-Books 
in American history for the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, and I am 
sure that if any teacher were to follow* this wrork as planned in these 
books American history would become one of the most interesting studies 
in the curriculum and that the children would learn how* to study in the 
fullest sense of the word. 

There is one more point that I will touch upon before I close, and 
that is the wrritten home work. 

Sister Perpetua has shown us how necessary this work is for promoting 
concentration in the children. 1 know, and I am sure that you also 
know that many times home work is given by some teachers for no 
other purpose than to keep the children busy. These teachers have no 
intention of examining the work, and it usually finds its way to the waste 
basket, still these same teachers will invariably punish the children for 
not bringing in these testimonials of their wasted time. Written home 
work to be effective requires thought and preparation on the teacher’s 
part before being assigned to the pupils, 

1. The work should have an immediate bearing on the regular class 
lessons. 

2. It should be clearly explained to the children so that they will know 
exactly what to do and how to do it without being obliged to seek aid 
from their parents or others at home, 

3. New matter, as a rule, should be avoided. The assignments given 
are to test their ability to apply the lessons already studied. 

4. The written work demanded should not take mtxdi time, otherwise 
it becomes a drudgery. 

5. Make the vimrk as interesting as possible. 

When written work is assigned to the pupils we should see that it is 
done neatly and accurately. We should not fail to inspect the work or 
collect it for correction and return it again to the pupils. 

Some teachers complain that they have no time to correct long exercises. 
This is true— they have not Neither has the child time to do long 
exercises. Why do these teachers not give short exercises that can be done 
carefully and that can be corrected quickly? 

In giving home study the child’s capacity must never be overlooked. 
His home environments must always be considered and worked with, if 
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we wHIsh to be successful as teachers. Harmony, good will and discipline 
must be ever present in our classes or study is next to impossible. The 
child’s trend of mind or attitude must be favorable towards the teadier 
and the school, before the child leaves for home at the end of the day. 
The child must have in mind before leaving the class, a specific knowl- 
edge of the home study and the precise methods of attack together with 
a favorable attitude to the subjects assigned and also to the teachers of 
the subjects. 
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The "school calendar” is an administrative device in education 
which is becoming more and more popular. It has its exponents, 
and also its opponents. The topic is apparently without much 
data upon which to construct an essay but conviction that the 
device has shown its value, at least in one diocese, has caused us 
to make the best use of the scanty material before us. For the 
sake of clearness five subtopics will be discussed, namely: i, 
personal acquaintance with a working school calendar; 2, the 
material for a school calendar; 3, the method of distribution; 
4, the reception of the calendar ; S, the problems of a school cal- 
endar. In presenting for your consideration these five points 
we shall at least have opened thought upon "The School Calendar : 
Its Restrictions and Obligations”. 

PERSONAL ACQUAINTANCE WITH A WORKING SCHOOL CALENDAR 

At a conference held this year in the Education Building, Al- 
bany, New York, the writer of this paper fell into conversation 
with a district superintendent of schools. He is a state official. 
His charge covers a number of schools in the upper section of 
the state where practically all schools are small and far-flung. 
The district superintendent told with evident pride of the suc- 
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cess of a calendar which he put into effect this year in his dis- 
trict. He added that perhaps it lacked sound legal authorization 
but assuredly it had brought to pass a most telling uniformity 
in the conduct of the days required by law for the operation of 
the schools. 

It was a longing for this sort of uniformily which led to 
Brooklyn's first “Official School Calendar". It was back in the 
year 1921 that it made its appearance. The idea was not original. 
The perusal of college and academy prospecti that came to the 
Superintendent's office familiarized us with their practice of mark- 
ing out with definiteness the various happenings of the school 
year. The usefulness of this procedure grew upon our apprecia- 
tion. It was useful alike for the professors and for the student 
body. The plan seemed to be worthy of adoption for the ele- 
mentary and high schools of a diocese. Hence the conception of 
Brooklyn's school calendar. 

At the time of its introduction into our diocese seven years 
ago next September preparation for its coming was made through 
an announcement at the teachers' conference in the previous 
June. The Reverend Pastors were also notified by the distribu- 
tion of a leaflet which the principals brought them from the con- 
ference hall. The then administrator of the diocese but now its 
Ordinary, Bishop Molloy, was asked to have his name and au- 
thority carried on the calendar. Of course permission was read- 
ily given. The first effort was admittedly crude. It scheduled 
holidays, meeting dates, examination weeks and gave emphasis 
to the diocesan school day, 9 to noon and i to 3. A card instead 
of a sheet of paper was selected for practical reasons. Experi- 
ence has proven the value of the card system. Through a mere 
accident the size was fixed upon as 4" by 9 In our visitation 
of schools we learned that some enterprising principals had the 
card framed and informed us of their hope that its size would 
remain permanent. This has been observed. Later. on in this 
paper a description of the 1927-1928 card will show how the 
material has grown and how other improvements have come 
upon Brooklyn's school calendar. It may be in place here to 
note, the cards are distributed free to the entire diocesan system, 
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embracing elementary and high schools and also the colleges. 
The cost of printing 3,000 cards was last September S19.75. 

THE MATERIAL FOR A SCHOOL CALENDAR 

Many features enter into an efficient calendar for Catholic 
schools. The first of these is the authority of the Bishop of 
the diocese. While personality and prudence together with a 
widening circle of friends among the clergy may give force to 
the wishes of a diocesan superintendent, yet a better cooperation 
wdll follow on the dissemination of the thought that the Bishop 
authorizes the issuance of a school calendar. Such a device 
then bears all the force that goes with regulations coming from 
the Bishop’s house. 

Every diocese is awake to the need of more religious vocations 
for the better staffing of present schools and for the care of 
school growth that will come with the years. The communities 
are expected to supply religious teachers and to look ahead 
through the recruiting of new subjects. But the diocese is not 
without its duty on this point. Hence with us every school is 
directed to have a constant active interest in vocations. This 
movement has earned attention on the school calendar. The de- 
vice bears a vocation slogan. It may serve a purpose to indicate 
a few of these which are ready to hand as we write the paper. 
In the scholastic year 1923-1924 the slogan ran “Serve the Lord 
by Developing Your Successors for the Catholic Qassroom”. 
But shorter wording was needed and this is found in the slogan 
for 1925-1926, “Our Need, Religious Vocations. Give Your 
Prayer and Aid’’, in that for 1926-1927 “More Religious Voca- 
tions, the Prayer and Hope of Catholic Education” and in that 
for the present year, 1927-1928, “Behold Our Great Diocesan 
Need: More Priests, Brothers and Sisters”. 

The next feature is the division of the school year into two 
tenn^ or semesters. This division follows that of the city schools. 
The data for each term are assembled under a distinct heading 
as “First Term” and “Second Term”. At first this was the sole 
division. But as monthly examinations and report cards gave 
way to nine weeks or midterm tests and reports, a subdivision 
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was introduced in each term with tlie heading “first half” and 
“second half” which has yielded to the quarter system, first, 
second, third and fourth quarters. 

Each item in the calendar is set off in four sections, first the 
day of the week, the name of the month in second place, the par- 
ticular day of the month following and then the event such as 
the opening of school, the meeting of the teachers and the like. 
All of these four sections are lined up and down on the card 
so as to have a work of printing taste. The effort has been suc- 
cessful through the experience of years to have each event with 
its triple dating limited to a single line. This necessitates the 
wise use of abbreviations but in no case does obscurity result 
even for one who is not within the system of the diocese. 

We have just alluded to the events which are chronicled on the 
calendar card. These items form the heart of the calendar. 
They number nine classes and embrace the following : 

1. The opening and closing dates of the school year together with the 
individual holidays and the two long recesses of Christinas and 
Easter ; likewise the beginning and ending of each of the terms and 
the official promotion days which occur twice each yean- 
The official examination weeks, namely the midterm or school tests 
and the term examinations which are partly the Superintendent’s and 
partly the Regents* or State: a week is also assigned for the dis- 
tribution of the official diocesan report cards showing the results 
of the quarterly tests. 

3. The conference dates namely the four local teachers* meetings in 
their own schoolhouse presided over by the principal, the quarterly re- 
ligious teachers* conferences and the semi-annual lay conferences, 
both of which are conducted in person by the Superintendent. 

4. The census days for the diocesan semi-annual school census, the days 
for the printing of the quarterly mortuary cards and the competition 
days for the elementary and high school religion contests. 

5. The quarterly meetings of the Diocesan Board of Community Super- 
visors which are held in the Superintendent’s office nine days before 
the general teachers’ conference. 

6. Details about the Diocesan Normal School such as the opening and 
closing days of the lectures, the Christmas and Easter recesses and 
the examination dates. 

7. An indication of the next year’s religious teachers' exercises at the 
Pro-Cathedral, over which the Bishop presides the Sunday before 
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the beginning of the new school year, and also die date for the re- 
opening of the schools in the fall. 

8. The explicit mention of the Bishop's permission for everj" Rev. 
Pastor to declare each year a school holiday on his own initiative and 
of a similar permission for each community to cull out a free day, 
uniform for all the schools within the diocese taught by it. 

9. The closing feature is a statement about the location of the Superin- 
tendent's office, the telephone number and the hours during which the 
office is open. 

While these nine features are thus grouped under proper head- 
ings, the calendar is arranged in a strict!}' chronological order. 

The Superintendent seeks each June from the members of the 
Diocesan Board of Community Supervisors a rough draft of the 
datings for the coming school calendar. Since the work is a 
matter of details, and of exact details, this precaution against 
possible mistakes or omissions has proven most useful. Also it 
places the card under the favor of these religious men and women 
who represent the supervisory force of the diocese. Likewise 
the general teaching body is asked at the June teachers’ conference 
to suggest short and attractive vocation slogans for the coming 
year’s card and also improvements for the make-up of the cal- 
endar. 

THE METHOD OF DISTRIBUTION 

The calendar is printed during the month of August. At the 
beginning of September each Rev. Pastor, each Superior Gen- 
eral of a community with schools in the diocese and each Super- 
visor are in receipt, through the mail, of an advance copy of 
“The Official School Calendar” for the approaching school year. 
It might have an interest to note that at the same time we mail 
to the Rev. Pastors their school assessment bill and to the Rev. 
Superiors General the school contracts for signaturing in the case 
of any new school opening that fall. All of these are requested 
in a personal letter to keep the calendar in a conspicuous place 
and to observe its provisions. 

As far as the schools themselves are concerned, we make use, 
in the distribution of the calendars, of our system of supply 
centers through which all our supplies are sent in the case of the 
city schools. When the schools open, the principal sends to the 
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appointed supplv center a messenger who obtains a bundle con- 
taining the calendars and also the official school registers for 
the year. The number of cards is always according to the num- 
ber of teachers, the plan being to have a calendar posted in each 
classroom throughout the diocese. The schools beyond the city 
limits receive their calendars and roll books by parcel post. At 
the end of the first week of the new school year each school has 
been in receipt of the cards and has had them .placed in the 
classrooms. 

It has been our practice, out of loyalty to Catholic education 
in general to send each September a copy of our school calendar 
to all Catholic superintendents who seem to be interested in the 
device. Perhaps some have been overlooked and find this paper 
much of a puzzle. Even now we have a sufficient supply of the 
1927-1928 calendars to furnish a copy to such of our friends 
as we may have overlooked. 

THE RECEPTION OF THE CALENDAR 

The school calendar with us is constructed for the guidance of 
all the elementary and high schools in the diocese. There is no 
option allowed on any dating fixed in the device. On special oc- 
casions such as a pastor’s jubilee, exceptions are allowed on ap- 
plication, in the form of a holiday or the moving up of a school 
midterm examination. Otherwise the Superintendent stands for 
the observance of the calendar. It directs the activities not only 
of the cify schools but of the rural schools. Our rural school 
population is comparatively small and within easy reach of the 
city. Because of this we see no reason for making a different 
school year arrangement for them. In fact the pastors want 
to have their rural schools conform to the rest of the diocese. 
The calendar is issued likewise for community schools and for 
the institutional schools. The Brothers and Sisters respected its 
authority from the very beginning and, with few exceptions aris- 
ing from community schools which did not see the wisdom of 
conforming to diocesan administration but later on changed their 
viewpoint for the better, the Brooklyn calendar has met with uni- 
form observance. ^^Tiile the colleges were not intended to be 
guided by the calendar, they are sent a copy each year. The re- 
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suit has leen that they conform to its provisions in great part, 
especially in the matter of holidays. Even the Christmas recess 
and that at Easter are kept by these higher institutions as set 
down in the diocesan calendar. It is prudent to let things come 
to pass in this way with the colleges. 

The clergy are in reality the foundation of the Catholic school 
system. The cooperation of the pastors is essential in all phases 
of a superintendent’s labor but not more noticeably so than in the 
matter of the uniformity produced by the school calendar. The 
enterprise is time wasted and printing lost if the priests do not 
support it. In our diocese the great majority' of the priests gave 
the calendar scrupulous cooperation from its very inception. 
Some few held to their freedom of administration for a time 
but the story is now that every pastor insists on the observation 
of the Bishop’s directions as embodied in the calendar. Of course, 
an occasional holiday or half-holiday is taken without permis- 
sion, here and there, in the course of the year but it is the truth 
to set down that the authority of the school calendar is some- 
thing fixed with us. In fact, if the Superintendent were disposed 
to end its existence, most of the pastors would look for the reason, 
yes would ask for its restoration. 

THE PROBLEMS OF A SCHOOL CALENDAR 

An important point in having the school calendar observed 
arises from the Confirmation appointments of the Bishop of the 
diocese. The Ordinary is disposed to please his Superintendent 
by fixing Confirmation datings for other than examination weeks. 
But it is a detail to be kept in mind w’hile drawing up the program 
of Episcopal engagements and it is a detail that is prone to he 
overlooked. The result is that in the conflict of examinations 
with the Confirmation ceremony the scheduled tests are set aside. 
It is important for the Superintendent to keep in touch each year 
with the Bishop's secretary and to hold Episcopal appointments 
away from parishes with schools during the weeks officially ap- 
pointed for formal tests. This is happily arranged in Broold3m. 

The State law on compulsory education demands a certain num- 
ber of days of schooling in all types of schools. For New York 
State it was formerly days though this spring the Legislature 
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has raised the number to 190. It is unnecessary to add that this 
State regulation must be observed. In the drafting of the school 
calendar the point mu^t he kept in view and the required days 
must be demanded. In our effort to have all State holidays ob- 
served we assume religious holidays to be school days because 
of the religious exercises which are attended on them. In this 
way the law is observed, and the general repute of the schools 
held high. The underlying principle of conforming to a State 
regulation plays a wholesome part in checking pastors who are 
in their good nature apt to declare holidays too freely. 

We had an unique experience with our calendar last scholastic 
year. In the early days of September the State Department of 
Education changed the dates for the June examinations. The 
diocesan school calendar had already been distributed. An amend- 
ment, brought to general attention by announcement at a series 
of teachers’ conferences, altered the datings of the card and prac- 
tically rendered the final quarter of the year’s arrangements use- 
less. The lesson however drove home the necessity of checking 
each summer the State Department’s attitude towards the an- 
nounced datings for the January and June Regents’ tests. 

A few schools at the beginning of the functioning of the official 
school calendar will neglect to keep step with the majority. There 
is a problem in bringing them to task. However, prudence and 
patience win the day. A practice of informing each violator of 
the misdeed and of showing the bad effect on the public repute 
of the system was adhered to with success. The letter was al- 
ways polite and strong, but never irritating or severe. It was 
found in our environment a means of peace and of success. 

There is so much of the city school touch to this paper -that a 
word of caution may. be required for diocesan systems that abound 
in rural schools. While in them the card may fix upon definite 
examination dates in the middle of the school year, yet local 
circumstances may determine an earlier beginning and a con- 
sequent earlier closing of the schools in one section than in an- 
other. WTiile conformity to general arrangements may look of 
great value on paper, yet a calendar that lacks the good will of 
clergv', teachers and people will not function well. It is in this 
way that the pastors in our outlying counties are counseled to 
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declare on their own initiative a holiday when the county fair 
conducts its school day. 

We all have differing temperaments. To some diplomacy is 
important; even they may overdo it. But the schnjl calendar 
when introduced is a curtailment of local school liberty and there- 
fore comes upon attention with just a whit of irritation. To in- 
troduce it with the blare of the trumpet of authoritt’ may appeal 
to many but to us that is not the best way. The mere mention 
of the Bishop’s name and of the school board s authority, where 
such a board is actively functioning, will be the best assertion 
of authority in our judgment. Time will prove the wisdom of 
the calendar and will bring all schools into line. The calendar 
thus exerts its healthy influence through an appreciation of its 
merits and its observance spreads without the bad odor of police 
duty. 

Wt would end this paper by witnessing in frankness to the 
service towards uniformit}’ which the school calendar has given 
in our humble diocese during the past seven years. Elsewhere 
when begun, it has also remained a fixture. It is easy of com- 
position and finds supporters among both clerg}* and teachers. 
It assuredly definitizes the school year and brings to pass an useful 
unity. However it does not destroy local teacher initiative and 
does not intrude too much upon pastoral independence. Whether 
or not it should be made a feature of school administration in any 
particular diocese is for Bishop and superintendent to decide. 
It has found increasing favor with younger Catholic superintend- 
ents and has been made a beginning step in the creation of a 
diocesan spirit in Catholic education. Not the least of its quali- 
ties is the resultant increase for the authority of the Superin- 
tendent’s office which comes from its annual appearance. 

DISCUSSION 

Ejev. Joseph F. Barbian, M. A.: The writer of this paper has out- 
lined a definite program for the School Calendar. Every Catholic super- 
intendent will find in this excellent paper many thoughts and suggestions 
which he can use in the development of a program of unity in the diocesan 
school system. The lack of such a program is the cause of a lack of unity 
and the non-observance of such prcjgram or calendar is often thei caiuse of 
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sliarp criticism b\’ the parents and the cause of dissatisfaction among pupils 
and teachers where the diocesan calendar is observed. 

In practically ever>' State the law of the State or the ordinance in larger 
cities demands that a child of school age attend a certain number of days 
per school year. In cities, where truancy departments have been established, 
the problem of non-attendance at school is taken care of by the ofl&cials of 
the truancy department who usually divide their work into districts so that 
the same official in a district serves both the public and the parochial 
schools. Is it not proper then that our school days should conform with 
the other schools? Or, in the matter of health work, where many of the 
Catholic schools are fortunate to be served by the State and municipal au- 
thorities. Naturally, a school calendar, that conforms to the State schools 
as near as possible, is considered advisable since in the health department 
the work is so arranged that the same nurse and the same physician render 
their service to the schools in a certain district, be they public or private 
schools. The non-observance of the school calendar has often been the cause 
of complaint on the part of these two departments and justly so, when a 
Catholic school calendar has been posted in their office, and the work has 
been arranged according to that schedule, to find that certain schools do not 
observe this calendar and declare school holidays too freely. 

Parents often criticise our schools when there is no imiformity in the 
matter of school days. In my own experience I have found that they call 
for information at the superintendent's office when they find that their 
children have a holiday when the other schools are in session. A school 
year of 180-190 days is short enough, they say. It is evident that con- 
formity with the state or city school calendar should be carried out a.s 
closely as possible. 

In our Catholic school system almost every superintendent must also 
make provisions for the rural schools. In many instances the number of 
school days is smaller than the number of school days in our large cities. 
The program for these schools should be condensed and it almost becomes 
necessary to issue a separate program or calendar for these schools, since 
in many instances, it becomes necessary to set aside a certain week during 
which rural children attend to various intensive work on the farm. In 
some instances in Wisccxisin for example during the fall harvest a wedc 
has been set aside for the potato harvest, due to the fact that only a small 
number of children enrolled in the school would actually attend school during 
harvest time. It certainly is more economical in school administration to 
set aside one week during that time when the children can all assist in the 
work on the farm, than to have all children attend irregularly. On any 
rural school calendar provision can be made for this by insisting that ac- 
cording to the state schedule a certain number of school days be observed 
in our rural districts allowing the county superintendent to determine what 
week is to be set aside in harvest time. 
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Monsignor McClancy answers a question that has been in the mind of 
man}- when making their schedule of school days, when he in his paper 3a\ s : 

We assume religious holidays to be school da3's because of the reli':fious 
exercises which are attended on them.'* This question has often been asked : 
Shall holydays be considered as school days even if children do not go to 
school ? The answer seems to be given b}- many State authorities when they 
permit children to be excused in the public school on tlie religious festivals of 
the various denominations. If the State authorities excuse the children of 
these various denominations on the festival days of these denominations we 
certainly can feel safe in considering the holydaj-s of the Church as school 
holidays. 

The plan of a school calendar given by Monsignor McClancy in his 
paper is one that deserves our careful study. We are deeply indebted 
to him for his suggestions and especially for his excellent suggestions as 
to the manner of securing the cooperation of all in the carrying out of 
the school calendar. 
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The term retardation is rather promiscuously used by educators 
in this country. In a general way it applies to such children as 
are backward in their school work regardless of the cause. It 
has long been a worry to persons interested that a large portion 
of our children fail to accomplish anything worthwhile during 
their school life and as a consequence are handicapped in the 
struggle for an existence during their years of maturity. 

The school life of the child in the elementary grades is ordi- 
narily limited to eight years. Most children enter school during 
their seventh 3’ear or soon after. Some of them are promoted 
each year and complete the grades before they are fifteen. Others 
are not regularly promoted and when they reach the age at which 
they should ordinarily complete their course they still find them- 
selves in the seventh or, as is often the case, in the sixth or fifth 
grade. This falling behind their grade or delayed promotion is 
retardation. 

Failure in school may be due to one or several of many causes. 
The first of these I will attribute to a delayed unfolding of the 
mental faculties. This condition produced by heredity, prenatal 
or congenital causes is properly termed feeble-mindedness. This 
state of the child’s mentality may not be manifested in the early 
years of childhood. Oftentimes it is not noticed or suspected 
until the child by his inability to advance in his grades gives rise 
to a suspicion of his condition. If he has advanced to the gram- 
mar grades before this discovery he is likely to become a serious 
burden to both teachers and class. Naturally j)arents are loath 
to admit that their child is so afflicted. It is a very difficult thing 
to convince them that their offspring can be other than intelligent. 

( 458 ) 
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The child in consequence may he kept in the ordinaiy school when 
he rightly belongs in a special school where the care and training 
suitable for his case can be profitably given to him. This latter 
is the best course to pursue with such children and it is their 
only chance of acquiring any mental develo];ment or benehcial 
training. Though the feeble-minded child will never under any 
system of education attain to a position in which he will be able 
to exercise the judgment necessary for the transaction of serious 
though ordinary affairs of life, yet under favorable conditions of 
environment and training he can reach a high degree of efficiency 
in certain directions. The feeble-minded child however is as 
much entitled to’ the education suited to his needs as is the normal 
child. 

Certain so-called psychologists are too quick to pronounce a 
child feeble-minded or to name his condition in some equivalent 
or synonymous term. I can recall one instance in which a boy 
came under my care after he had been recommended by a psy- 
chologist as a fit subject for a state institution for the feeble- 
minded. His mother had died during his infancy and from his 
third to his twelfth year he was under the care of his grandmother. 
I think we all know how indulgent a grandmother can be. This 
particular one could not realize that the boy was advancing in 
age without growing in wisdom. Every fault of his was in her 
opinion due to his contitiued state of infancJ^ Even grave faults 
went unnoticed by her. His father had married again. Seeing 
the danger of the boy’s going wrong because of his environment 
he took him under his own care. When the separation took place 
he gave evidence of an uncontrollable temper. He absolutely re- 
^ 'sed to obey his parents or teachers. In other words he was so 
uhftactable that he was adjudged irresponsible for his conduct. 
He was then taken into Juvenile Court and was close to being 
committed to the institution as dangerously feeble-minded. There 
from associating with the other inmates he might have been de- 
prived of his rightful inheritance, that of becoming a useful mem- 
ber of society. One month among rational boys of his own age, 
subjected to discipline with an occasional application of a^ mod- 
erate dose of Solomon’s grand panacea was sufficient to change 
him into a normal boy and it incidentally altered the opinion of 
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both his parents and the psychologists. He was retarded in his 
grades but at the end of one year his condition gave promise 
and we must admit that a delayed mental development is better 
than none. 

In this paper it is not our purpose to further discuss the feeble- 
minded or subnormal child of any type. We .propose to deal only 
with such children as are apparently possessed of natural normal 
mental faculties, but who ordinarily fail to make proper use of 
them in their school work. Such children we shall consider as 
retarded. 

Retardation has long been a problem of education. School 
officials, psychologists and other interested persons have given 
much thought to it for years. A positively practical study of it 
was perhaps never attempted until the fall of 1907 when the 
Russell Sage Foundation appropriated a sum of money to finance 
a scientific survey of the problem in this country. The work 
was done by Mr. Leonard Ayres and Mr. Luther H. Gulick. 
Their report published in 1908 is worth an examination. It 
brought to the public attention the undeniable fact that the present 
condition of our public schools is completely inadequate. A later 
book by Mr. Ayres reveals how serious is this problem, not to 
the educational world alone but to the economic and social as 
well. 

Since the Russell Sage Foundation made this survey we who 
are interested in the problem are asking ourselves and others many 
questions pertinent to the issue. We ask: What percentage of 
school children fail each year? Two weeks ago a man who 
had completed a sur\’ey of twenty elementary schools in one of 
our large cities informed me that he found forty-seven per cent 
of the children in these schools were below their grades. His 
survey however had been in schools where many negroes were en- 
rolled and many of the other children were of foreign-born par- 
ents who had little or no interest in the education of their chil- 
dren. According to the statistics of the above mentioned survey 
about twenty-five per cent of the children of the country are re- 
tarded. Again we ask : “Why do they fail ? What remedy are 
we to use for these failures ?” Many other questions are being 
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asked relative to this serious problem and the inadequacy of our 
schools. 

I find no record of any survey being made in our Catholic 
schools. I believe from my experience that the number of 
failures would not equal that of the public schools. I can recall 
in a medical surve}* made in the Philadelphia grade schools, pub- 
lic and parochial, that a more favorable condition was found in 
our Catliolic schools than in the public schools. The survey was 
made by the city inspectors and later verified by others. 

Various authorities and educational agencies have tried to 
classify the many causes to which they attribute retardation. 
Some of these are I find : 

r. On the part of the subject: Delayed admission to school. 
Irregular attendance. Frequent change from school to school. 
Ill-health. Defective sight or hearing. Lack of power of ad- 
justment. Lack of appreciation. Lack of personal ambition. 
Lack of proper nutrition. Poor and improper home environment. 
Nationality. Lack of parental control and cooperation. 

2. On the part of the school are the following : Over-crowd- 
ing in the grades. Two or more grades to a teacher. Defective 
environment of the school. Environment of the classroom as to 
location, orientation and sanitation. 

3. On the part of the teacher we will mention : Lack of peda- 
gogical formation. Lack of sympathy. Lack of the personal 
touch. Lack of interest in the child, his school work and his 
personal activities. 

Our laws for compulsory education generally take care of the 
attendance of the children. At any rate the principal and teacher 
can do little in this matter except to give prompt and courteous 
cooperation to the attendance officer. Before enlisting the aid of 
the attendance officer or the department of compulsory education 
the teacher should exhaust every means at his disposal to secure 
the interest of the child and his parents in the need of prompt 
and regular attendance. The statistics of our juvenile courts 
will reveal the fact that most youthful offenders against the law 
begin the downward trail with truancy. Parents should be in- 
formed at once of the child’s absence. This can be done by mail, 
telephone, or special messenger. If this course is pursued it 
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cannot fail to convince the parents that the school is greatly in- 
terested in their child and parental interest and cooperation will 
surely follow. However to secure the best attendance from the 
pupils every effort must be made to have the school program 
and the environment of the class and school so interesting to the 
pupils that they will be attracted rather than repulsed thereby. 
The principal as well as the teacher should use every means to 
have at least the interior of the school clean, cheerful and in- 
viting. This condition and the means employed to secure it 
will make up no small part of the child’s education. If the pupils 
have some part to perform in this work it will be of much greater 
interest to them than if it were done entirely by the janitor. 
Teachers who have initiative and a fair amount of pedagogical 
training will not fail to so diversify the daily class routine that 
fatigue will not gain the mastery over the pupils. Problems in 
arithmetic wall be made practical and incidentally interesting. 
The advantages of good English, penmanship, spelling, et cetera, 
can be shown in such a manner that even dullards will be am- 
bitious to acquire some proficiency in these subjects. History, 
geography and kindred subjects in elementary social science are 
easily made the bright spots of the daily program by the teacher 
who has the proper appreciation of the high office he occupies. 
An interest in the child’s personal and family affairs, his health, 
his play and places of amusement gives the personal touch that 
never fails to produce in the child a love for his teacher and a 
greater desire to correspond with his efforts. Our compulsory 
education laws may provide a means to force children to attend 
school but no law can compel a child of any age to take an in- 
terest in his school wmrk. The child’s interest must come from 
within but it can be impelled and stimulated by causes from 
without. Right here let me say that this impulse and stimulus 
must come from the school. 

This personal contact, touch or interest of the teacher with or 
in the pupil is in the last analysis the element that tends most to 
popularize the school and its courses. In the training of the 
teachers care should be taken that their initiative be not destroyed 
but it should be so directed that the methods of others and the 
whole philosophy of education will be so employed as to bring 
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into the lives of their pupils the joy of experiencing the develop- 
ment and growth of their young minds. A teacher who has such 
a power is truly a Christian teacher, an apostle of Jesus Christ 
in the salvation of souls, an agent to whom the State and Church 
may rightly confide the future of the race. 

Lack of home or parental cooperation is often one of the most 
dangerous causes of lagging in the school. A panacea for this 
is hard to find. There are parents who send their children to 
school only because the law demands it or because they cannot 
secure work for them. Such motives do not promote any interest 
in the child for school. The best means for securing an improve- 
ment in such a condition is to have a personal interview with 
the parents and endeavor to secure their support in the work 
by showing them the advantages of a good education. Herein 
lies the great difficulty. It is no easy matter for teachers to se- 
cure this personal inter\de\v. For our Catholic teachers this is 
very difficult owing to the rules and customs of the community. 
Parents will find an excuse for their inability to call and the de- 
sire of keeping the child under reli^ous influence and instruc- 
tion will generally prevent our teachers or principals from taking 
extreme measures. WTien it is possible a letter may be sent the 
parents. If it be couched in forcible terms it will help a great 
deal. Sometimes the pastor or one of his assistants may be re- 
quested to make a call on the parents. When this is done bene- 
ficial results are usually noticed in the parents as well as in the 
child. 

In the past as well as in the present too much attention is given 
to mental development oftentimes forgetting the aim that every 
true educator should have, namely "A sound mind in a sound 
body.” Our teachers should have a good knowledge of health 
and how to care for it. Children should be instructed and en- 
couraged to make known to the teacher or principal any symptoms 
of illness they may feel and no child should be kept in the class- 
room when he is suffering from any ailment. Prudence will sug- 
gest when the child should be sent home. This however should 
not be done until some first aid is given the child. Thus chil- 
dren will learn the importance of good health, when medical at- 
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tention is needed, and what first aid is helpful in certain cases 
of illness. 

To many people education still means the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. Wt cannot dispute the fact that this is included in the 
term, but a store of knowledge in itself does not constitute an 
education. Nor is its possessor an educated man. Too much 
time is devoted to instruction in our school and this is generally 
done at the sacrifice of proper training. To illustrate: A child 
or even an adult may know in theory much of his religion and 
still be a very poor Catholic because he has not had the proper 
training. It will profit us but little to know the law unless we 
also be doers of the law. The practice of religious duties vitalizes 
the study of Christian Doctrine and gives the child something 
tangible in the study. In the secular subjects of study the same 
rule obtains. Some application of the matter studied must be 
made or no training can be accomplished. 

The theory that “Culture is its own reward’’ is beyond the ap- 
preciation of our average pupil. The teacher may strive for such 
a high and noble ideal but while doing so it will be necessary to 
give the unfolding minds of his pupils something more interesting 
to motivate them in their school work. 

Overcrowding is still one of the evils of our educational .sys- 
tem. In many cities an effort is being made to overcome this by 
conducting two sessions of school each day. Due to the hours 
that must be given to this work, lack of cleaning facilities, too 
much time for play when out of school and other resulting con- 
ditions of the system we cannot say that this plan is a great suc- 
cess. In a few parochial schools the same course is pursued with 
the same results. It may be better in an overcrowded class than 
in no class at all but the condition is neither desirable nor ideal. 

No teacher can do justice to a class of more than fifty pupils 
no matter in what grade they may be. In the sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades the number of pupils should be less. Each pupil 
in a class has a right to some personal attention from the teacher 
daily in order to keep him interested and make him feel that he 
is of some account in the school organization. If the class con- 
fided to the care of a teacher is too large, very little personal 
contact between the pupil and teacher can be had and the char- 
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acter building of the puijil must suffer in consequence. In the 
lower grades care should be taken to see that the "orighter pupils 
will not be employed during school hours at any other than a 
pupil’s work. It has happened more than once that a bright pupil 
w’as made into a dullard Idv excusing him from the class work to 
perfonn other offices in or about the school until a dislike for 
study, recitation and instruction was engendered in him. 

To make stud}' something else than a task no lesson for home 
preparation should be assigned until it has been properly ex- 
plained. It means more to the children's progress that the lesson 
be intelligently explained than to devote a long period trying to 
hear unprepared recitations. It is a principle of psycholog}’ that 
‘‘Interest lies between complete ignorance and complete knowl- 
edge.” In the elementar}' grades our children are close to the 
borderline of complete ignorance of each new topic in their 
course of study. An enthusiastic teacher’s explanation will carry 
the pupils safely beyond this borderline and beget in the youthful 
mind a love for study and a desire for knowledge. 

Lack of proper nutrition has caused many children to fail in 
their grades. Nor is this condition limited to the poorer pupils. 
Many mothers of limited means are able by their wise selection 
to provide a healthy diet for their children, and many children 
who have an abundance of food in their homes sometimes suffer 
for want of a properly balanced ration. In schools where cafe- 
terias are maintained care should be taken to see that only nour- 
ishing food properly prepared is served to the pupils. Economic 
reasons sometimes cause this to be neglected to the great dis- 
advantage of the pupils. Instruction on food values should be 
included in the health course given to pupils in the grammar 
grades. In my own opinion many school children eat too much 
but it often happens that most of the food eaten is neither nour- 
ishing nor conducive to good health. 

Our city, state and federal governments are spending large 
sums each year in an attempt to conserve our resources. Enor- 
mous debts are contracted in order to erect private schools which 
will assist the state in the work of education. Yet in many places 
no attempt is made to properly care for the health of the chil- 
dren without which education will be of little value. A daily 
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visit by a competent doctor and a nurse will mean much in any 
school and the permanent attendance of a nurse in our larger 
schools would go far towards helping to solve some of the prob- 
lems. The doctor should frequently examine the entire building 
and grounds, look into the sanitary conditions and make the 
proper report. 

Another cause of retardation which I believe is very disastrous 
to the child is the peculiar make-up or dress of children in the 
earlier grades. We must make some allowance for the children 
of parents lately arrived from a foreign country but the other 
pupils in the school will not be so charitable and a boy or girl 
appearing in the dress of a peasant of some part of Italy, Austria 
or Russia is likely to be ridiculed by his classmates. There is 
little excuse however for those motliers and fathers who send 
their children to school in a dress entirely different from that 
called for by the child's age and of the period. A manly boy 
wants to be known as a boy and in every way to appear in the 
dress of a boy. One who is not so inclined needs the special 
attention of his teachers to make him so. A head draped with 
long curls and a body dressed in the style of Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy may cause the mother to think her son is cute, but to the 
child they are humiliating and embarrassing because they only 
serve to provoke the ridicule of his associates. A child so handi- 
capped in school cannot be interested in his studies. All of us can 
recall from our own experience some such dolls who became dis- 
couraged and failed to make good in their grades. I have seen 
boys in the fourth and fifth grades who made a marked improve- 
ment immediately after having a regular hair-cut. 

Some other causes which have come to my attention in my 
years of school experience are the over training of some mental 
faculties at too early an age. This is especially true of the over 
development of the memory. Parents take pride in having their 
children memorize and recite certain children’s rh3ntnes, stories 
and such. A child of three or four years has often been trained 
to recite pages of a rhyme from memory. The child’s brain thus 
becomes as it were lopsided and the child is often permanently 
injured by the proud father or mother. 
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When all has been said and done on this important i^uestiun 
or problem ; when a complete examination, study and report have 
been made we can only hope to find that compulsory education, 
attendance officers and juvenile courts, truant schools and all the 
other external agencies which we have employed in recent years 
are not going to be a remedy for retardation. We may force 
dullards, and delinquents to attend a school of some sort, but 
tmless there is some powerful factor in the school itself to interest 
and attract the child we can never make much progress towards 
the elimination of the great evil in our educational system. Thai 
potent factor must be the teacher. One who has a love for the 
little ones of Christ s flock even as He Himself had. A teacher 
whose high ideals are manifest in every act towards the pupils, 
whose dignity never suffers by the rendering of service to the 
children of men among whom it was Christ’s delight to be. 

On the problem of retardation in a valuable paper read at a 
meeting of the Minnesota State Educational *\ssociation in lyog, 
S. L. Heeter, Superintendent of Schools in St. Paul, stated: 
“The slow movement of pupils in our schools, the lagging and the 
loss will not be finally met except in the evolution of a democratic 
aim in education, an aim that will reach the needs of every child 
and the whole of every child, an aim that will be as much con- 
cerned about the health of a boy as it is about his head, as much 
concerned about his hand as it is about his heart. Health, head, 
hand, and heart must constitute the fourfold aim of the schools. 
Without health, one is only an invalid ; with health, but without 
general intelligence, without a reasonable education of the head, 
one is only an idiot of industry; without efficiency in labor, in 
other words, without the training of the hand, one is only a de- 
pendent, a tramp, possibly a parasite sucking the lifeblood out 
of society ; with health, with the liberal education of the head and 
hand, but without ideals and strength of character, without educa- 
tion of the heart, one is at least a sinner, if not a criminal. We 
have to-day too many invalids, idiots, tramps and sinners in the 
world.” 
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DISCUSSION 

Brother Bexjamix, C. F. X.: In to-day’s talk my subject, which was 
to be a discussion of the masterly paper submitted to you by Brother Philip, 
cannot readily be carried out. Unfortunately, I have not had the oppor- 
tunity of reading his paper, my first hearing of it being to-day. However, 
wishing to at least carry out as near as possible my assignment I shall take 
a few minutes of your time by lightly touching upon some of the salient 
points dealing with the subject, “Problems of Retardation” and the pos- 
sible elimination of the same. 

To summarize briefly, 1 would divide the subject into the major divi- 
sions tending toward retardation. First, the physical defects; second, the 
mental defects and, third, the pedagogical defects with the general reme- 
dies for the same. 

In the ancient times the feeble-minded were considered extra-social and 
devoid of human rights. Indifference, aversion, contempt were considered 
their lot. Not only this; but they were also persecuted and sometimes 
even exterminated. In the Middle Ages the attitude toward imbeciles 
vacillated. Sometimes they were treated with ridicule, at other times they 
were treated wdth kindness. The first real movement for not only the 
alleviation of the defective but towards his cure was probably undertaken 
in the years 1576-1660 by St. Vincent de Paul and his Sisters of Charity, 
who gathered together in the Bicetre (a famous Parisian hospital and asy- 
lum, formerly a chateau) the homeless, the outcast, and the bodily and 
mentally infirm.^ This was, I should say, the first organized attempt to 
carr>’ out the now acknowledged method for combating retardation; that 
is, the grouping of the different classes of defectives. By this means of 
grouping each individual receives the attention and knowledge equal to 
his capacity. So much for the general method now in use. 

Going back then to my first division as to some of the causes of retarda- 
tion, the following physical ones are: orthopedic, visual, auditory and 
speech defects. Of the first the orthopedic cases, these children who are 
unable to take themselves to school, or at least because of their disability 
would in most cases be tardy, should have special classes, where close 
attention will be given to their unfortunate conditions, supplemented by 
frequent examination and treatment Care should be taken, however, 
that no children suffering from tubercular trouble be admitted to these 
classes. A special group for them should be established in a special insti- 
tutiqn, consisting of rooms with, if possible, a southern exposure, and 
facilities for outdoor classrooms. However, it should be borne in mind 
that as soon as the orthopedic disability has been overcome and the child 
can attend the ordinary classes without retardation he should be returned 

^^Wallin, Ph. D., J. R Wallace; The Education of Handicapped Children . . . 
Ch. I, pp. IMI. 
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to it ; as these children should be given the opportunity of associaung -.vith 
those witli whom they must live and cocjfjerate in later life. 

The enrtiimv^nt per teacher for a class j£ mentallv normal cases should 
be from twenty to thirty, of the dull-backward grade from eighteen to 
twenty-two and of the mentally defective fr»»*n thirteen to sixteen. 

As regards the enrollment of retarded pupils it should be from ten to 
twenty pupils, generally depending on the number of pupils who can be 
grouped into a class, or whether the class contains only full time pupils 
or both full time and part time pupils. With this instruction a revised 
method of reading and writing should be given. The curriculum should 
of course consist of many other projects suited to the group. Space and 
time does not allow me to go into this ; the main point that I w’ish to keep 
before you being the necessity of grouping individuals that retardation may 
be chedked. 

Barring the modifications which must inevitably be made because of 
the difference in the sense organ, the same recommendations made for the 
blind and visually handicapped may be applied to the deaf and partially 
hearing, with respect to the organization, size of classes, transfers and asso- 
ciations. 

Where speech defects alone are concerned pupils are eligible for group- 
training, who arc subject to some form of speech obstruction, defect or 
disorder which is amenable to correction or improvement, such as baby 
talk, defective phonation, nasality, lisping, cluttering, stammering and stut- 
tering. A child thus afflicted and placed in a regular grade will become 
extremely embarrassed, lose interest in the class, play truant, probably to 
avoid the embarrassment caused by the thoughtless merriment of the chil- 
dren arising from his afidiction. 

In the organization of centers it will occasionally be desirable to assign 
pupils with great speech disorders, or with speech which exerts a dele- 
terious influence upon other pupils, owing to the propensity of some pupils 
to imitate the defects, to speech correction classes for a full time assign- 
ment until they are improved, cured or dismissed as incurable. But the 
most economical arrangement is to establish centers to which pupils of 
adjoining schools may he sent for speech training during two or more 
exercises per week. 

In my second division, which deals with the mentally defective the same 
method, grouping, should be followed. Howevei-, these classes dioul^ be 
referred to as special schools for individual instruction, opportunity classes, 
developmental classes, orthogenic classes, or by some other designation which 
will not wound the sensibilities of the parents. These different groups can 
be formed from the Binet-Simon method. Coming to a less difl&cult sit- 
uation if taken in time is that of the bashful child. If left to himself he 
will refrain from activity in the class work. Not being noticed by the 
teacher, lessons begin to weigh heavy, inattention creeps in, retardation 
begins. To remedy this, the singling out of these individuals for a Httk 
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attention. Then we come to the 1.03- seemingl3* antagonistic toward educa- 
tion; 1 mean the delinquent and truant. \Vc must not, however, consider 
the classes for the mental^- defective and backward as the dumping ground 
for all t3'pes of truant, delinquent, obstreperous and vicious children. Man3% 
‘however, will respond to treatment if put in these classes. For others 
there is no recourse if the3' remain obdurate but the disciplinary school. 
Ver}' often, howev’er, before going to these extreme measures, the teacher 
himself may succeed in bringing the truant to a sense of responsibilit3* and 
if not tliat, at least a certain amount of interest in his school work. 

Let the leaclier always look upon the normal boy at least as an individual. 
Let him take into consideration the boy’s natural feelings. Look into his 
home surroundings. If the3’ are not conducive to home study, that must 
be taken into consideration. Allow the boy to fail continually because of 
a condition of this kind and soon he will look for a way out. To him 
what is easier than to pla3- truant? Each day a lesson missed, further 
retardation and in the end another subject for a special group. 

Again, have the proper approach to 3’our lesson. If a new subject, a 
new period, or a new phase, do not jump into it like you would under a 
cold s-hower ; if 3*nu do. y’ou wdll surel3’ get the customary chill, rather than 
the w'armth of enthusiasm which should be the response to your endeavor. 

Last, but not least, watch your promotion. A child may be really pre- 
cocious in the lower or intermediate grades. Result: double promotion. 
\^'*hat about the work in the grade that was skipped? I5 he to have no 
instruction in that grade? Certainly the teacher of his present grade hrs 
all he can do to carr3’ out his term assignment. The answer to this, is, have 
special classes for these children. Give tliem five months or w'hatevcr 
amount of time they need to cover the work of the grade skipped. Then 
in later years they will not find that certain essential points were missing 
in their course of instruction. Thus another pitfall on the road of retarda- 
tion will have been avoided. 

From this rapid review then we can plainly see that the one and sure 
means of placing the retarded child upon equal -footing with his fellows 
is primarily by means of special groups in the different fields of retarda- 
tion. 
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As administrators in the field of education you face the prob- 
lem of the high school as preparing for the college adventure. 
Your interest may focus chiefly upon other issues, but the growth 
as well as the newer purpose of the high school insistently call for 
review. 

Little more tlian two decades ago most prospective collegians 
were graduated from a preparatory school, very few from high 
school. The case is now reversed. Several factors account for 
that change. First the growth of tlie Catholic urban population 
and the rise of that population to higher economic and social 
levels ; second the expansion of the secondarj’ school system both 
parochial and public ; then there is the growing social prestige of 
the high school itself, and the passing of the academy and finish- 
ing school as stamps of membership in the leisure class. Finally 
the wholesome recognition of the value of college training has 
become warp and woof of Catholic life. 

As a result the Catholic lay mind has experienced a shift. It 
avails itself more of the high school, less of the preparatory school 
as preparing for college work. My studies on this point through 
a period of four years show approximately 655^ of Freshmen as 
high school graduates. I believe a survey of the Catholic pre- 
paratory school situation, on the Atlantic seaboard at least, would 
reveal little growth if not actual decrease in the number of the 
preparatory schools during the past twenty-five years. The 
notable growth of colleges in recent times throws light upon the 
economic factors involved. The majority of Catholic educa- 
tional agencies represent the efforts of religious societies. With 
the frontier now a memory and the growth of population well 
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within the capacity of the land, religious societies erect colleges 
not preparatory schools. Conirast the number of applicants 
coming up to college from high school with the number of appli- 
cants coming from the preparatory school, and you will under- 
stand the trend of high school affairs. 

The high school and the preparatory school have not identical 
functions. The high school has multiple objectives. The pre- 
paratoT}’ school has a single aim. The high school population is 
cosmopolitan ; its students have different aims. These the high 
school cannot overlook under penalty of neglect of duty. The 
task the high school faces is large. That task in its complexity the 
college should remember when it evaluates high school products. 

Now with the Catholic public charging the high school with 
preparing youth for college, we may inquire what sort of prep- 
aration the high school should give. That preparation will 
depend upon what sort of college the graduate will attend. 
Usually we can classify colleges as belonging to one or other of 
three groups. First there is the old line liberal college. It tends 
to be distinctively classical. That was the New England idea of 
fifty years ago. It still abides. Some colleges hold fast to it, 
emphasizing Latin, Greek, and philosophy, fixed and prescribed 
curriculiun, allowing few if any elective studies. Secondly there 
is the modem liberal college. It allows for differences in student 
aims. It calls for less classical training while stressing history, 
modern languages, science, even some philosophy. This kind of 
school discovers in science materials and methods for a liberal 
education. It claims that no one can have liberal culture without 
knowing at least the methods of science and its outstanding con- 
clusions. This modem liberal college is no longer an experiment. 
Lastly there is the pre-professional school. It is not a trade 
school. It comprises two or three years of prescribed study. It 
aims to help the student toward highly specialized future tasks, 
law, medicine, theology, social work. It is the child of profes- 
sional associations. Naturally preparation for the pre-profes- 
sional school will be quite specific, holding out for mathematics, 
languages, and one or two sciences. Preparation for the two 
types of liberal college is more difficult to determine. 
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Some school men helicve that all high school subjects arc 
equally valuable for college preparation and that the college 
should not challenge the quality of the applicant's offering. This 
view the college cannot accept without defeating its purpose. 
Others belonging to the conservative right specify liberal even 
classical preparation. This view a])pears to survive. I will not 
debate the merits of these views. The former is a product of 
the Elliott notion. The question of cultural values in vocational 
subjects and vocational values in cultural subjects have been in- 
vestigated not solved. 

Now there may be subjects that are essential for college. What 
they are I do not know. Jliit there are siibjects that are valuable, 
subjects that are important even indispen ‘sable. That, I he]ie\'e 
is philosophy with us. Some of the subjects are valuaWc as 
tools. Reading is a valuable tool for pursuing any subject a 
knowledge of which is to be culled from books. Arithmetic as 
a power of calculation and reasoning is indispensable in life and 
for advanced work in mathematics and science. No subject 
substitutes for mathematics as giving the student a keen mental 
edge and as developing his responsiveness to relations, logical 
insight, and pursuit. Other subjects are important for training. 
These aim to develop the power for concentrated, systematic, and 
sustained effort. That is a very important element of college 
preparation. One who fails it is unfit, I suspect, for. a college 
opportunity. Latin is valuable as training. It develops power of 
application. The same is true to a degree of the modem lan- 
guages. They develop in the student capacity for continuous 
work; they are also valuable as tools. They help the student 
toward a life view and a world view. There are other subjects 
we may classify as background subjects. These vitalize the 
student’s work. They aflford him a notion of the relations 
between subjects studied and personal aims in life. These are 
the informational subjects. History is a fundamental condition 
for the enjoyment of life; it helps one to grasp the significance 
of philosophy and economics. To that end all social studies con- 
tribute. But few colleges are inclined to accept the more tech- 
nical treatment of social pmblems offered in. high school. There 
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may ])e reasons for such hesitation. Science too contributes to 
background. Through it the student explores his interests and 
abilities and soon realizes whether he should continue in that line 
of endeavor. The college office docs, I believe, regard the appli- 
cant as prepared, if he has ’aid hold of these values, tools, training 
and background. 

The most important tool is English. I will evade an issue 
here. It is loaded with T. N. T. We will not discuss why the 
regi.‘;trar cashes four years of English at the rate of three units 
at entrance. English as taught in high school has a double role. 
It draws out capacities to read and to interpret. It builds up a 
knowledge of grammar, stresses the mechanics of writing, and 
the use of idiom. As literature it acquaints the student with the 
\’alue and force of ideas. English then as the vernacular is pre- 
eminent as preparation. At present the teaching of English in 
the high school is being reviewed critically. For my part I believe 
that the high school could afford to stress English as the medium 
of comprehension and of plain expression. It may properly 
place less stress on literature and big ideas. 

With respect to mathematics as a tool subject the required 
algebra and plane geometiy^ suffice for further work in that 
department and in the sciences. But mathematics also gives 
training value. The problem in mathematics as preparation is 
one of amount. A lad going up to the classical school will need 
rather less than more, whereas if he chooses a technical school, 
emphasis should fall upon more. Latin and the languages are 
staple products. The high school offers them perhaps for it finds 
no substitute for them. Their function as training is to expand 
and sharpen the mind. They have in addition something of the 
character of background subjects. They are a matter of his- 
torical development and the medium through which history is 
conveyed. They appear to offer a method of thought. The 
time devoted to their study has significance. With the exception 
of English more time is given to languages, particularly to Latin, 
than to any other curricular offerings. Therein are the values as 
training, while the methods employed in teaching languages 
appear to account for drive. It is drive as well as intellectual 
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power that conditions adult achievement. A^in the languages 
call out persistence and resourcefulness. They instill respect for 
the body of existing knowledge. They are vital then as training. 
The modem languages are indispensable tools for advanced work 
in the graduate school, but they are not so indispensable as tools 
for preparation for college. From the point of view of the 
liberal college insistence should be given to Latin because of its 
value as training. The only question here is the kind of Latinist 
the high school wishes to turn out. The needs of other students 
differ from the needs of pre-seminary students. W’e are told so 
much. In most learning there are two phases. There is the 
logical and intellectual phase concerned with the meaning of the 
subject. Secondly there is the technical or operational phase. 
The teaching of arithmetic illustrates the point; one may stress 
arithmetical reasoning, the meaning of the subject, or one may 
insist upon arithmetical operations, the technical element of the 
subject. The student may be a first class technician without much 
understanding of the significance of the subject. Or he may 
have a fair intellectual grasp with small amount of technique. 
He will be a thinker or a doer. These actmties are not essentially 
antagonistic; they reinforce each other. One error in some 
teaching of Latin for the majority of students is over ^phasis on 
the technical processes and neglect of the subject as meaning. 
This situation is the result of professional influences. It is one 
factor that counts for unpopuleurity of classical studies. We find 
the same error in college teaching when the college fails to heed 
the difference between logic as training and logic as perspective 
and insight. I do not oppose insistence on technique. One can- 
not learn Latin any more than mathematics without it. The 
problem is merely are we to have much Latin of one sort and too 
little of the other? The teaching of modem languages is ham- 
pered in the opposite way. The methods now popularly employed 
appear to minimize the knowledge of technical operations. To a 
certain point these methods get results, particularly in junior 
high school years. Aside from method the practical use kept 
constantly in view arouses the emotional factor of visible accom- 
plishment. Experience shows that to make speaking rather than 
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reading the main objective in nnjdern language study is a dis- 
advantage in college preparation. 

We come to the question of science. In itself science is largely 
a background subject, but modern leaching methods give it some 
training value. It*? aim is orientation, to help the student under- 
stand himself and the nature of the world in which he lives. But 
superlative insistence on the technical side, gives the impression 
that the science demands of the college, and the methods of 
science teaching, are more likely to turn out future biologists, 
chemists, and physicists than students prepared for college. The 
meaning of science is lost in its method. The case is different 
with histor}’. It too is a background building subject. What the 
high school gives seems to be given tolerably well. As a study his- 
tory should unfold the world’s meaning and the goal towards 
which the student should strive. But there are flaws in the teach- 
ing of histoiy' as college preparation. The idea of continuity as 
history's organic law; history as a record of changes that nature 
and the will of man affect are not outstanding results the student 
achieves. His knowledge is fragmentary. He has little notion of 
the time element in progress. 

WTiat then shou.d the high school do in the way of preparation 
for college ? Should it insist upon the three aims, tools, training, 
and background ? Engli.sh and mathematics are the tools he needs 
most. Along with these the high school should insist upon what- 
ever studies develop capacities for sustained and continuous 
effort. That the college will encourage and approve. M} 
research on Freshman failures shows that about 6o% of failures 
are due to defective tools and inability to make a sustained attack 
on subject-matter. Even the leading student needs the lesson of 
hard work. The high school deserves encouragement in its task. 

DISCUSSION 

Rev. Thomas Ca^vlev, S. T. L.: We feel called upon to thank Doctor 
Reeves for his very satisfactory treatment of this important question of 
the preparation of students in high school for work and life in college. 
On extremely short notice, which was our lot, we find it very difficult to 
ascend to the high plane on which rests this learned treatise, there to take 
test tube in hand, to fill it with the gray matter offered for our considera- 
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tion, to hold this over the flame of our limited kr.o^'ledj?e and experience 
in this work and to derive from the experiment c^^^clu^k^n^ and observa- 
tions worthy of the attention of the au:4U5t body assembled here to make 
the Catholic educational world a little safer for democracy. Though not 
so fortunate as to be jus'dlied in claiming any of the attributes of gold 
and silver, after the fashion nf the Bible story, for the thoi:ght in these 
few lines, w'hat we have we offer cheerfully, assuring you the while that 
it bears the authenticated label of the best that could be had under the 
circumstances. 

Doctor Reeves* paper is very able, rather technical, quite conservative 
and extremely logical The regularity with which the ideas present them- 
selves for inspection, bow themselves out, as it were, and make way for 
those to follow, puls one in mind of the well-disciplined army passing in 
review before the stand of great generals and statesmen, such as Foch, 
Pershing and President (to be) A 1 Smith. W'e should be mistaken, how’- 
ever, did we say that this paper is the paper of a militarist. Rather does 
it smack of pacifism. The author throws down no gauntlets to those work- 
ing in high schools. He even confesses to a desire to evade certain bellig- 
erent issues. In this, I think, he displayed much wisdom. Also, he has 
been wisely conservative in omitting direct condemnation of the product of 
high school efiforts, and of clothing his few indirect slams (if you will 
accept the expression) in language which deprives them of most of their 
sting. Wholesale condemnation, such as some college men are known to 
favor, thus manifesting a lack of appreciation of the diflSculties confront- 
ing the high school, and of the small amount of w'ork it can be expected 
to accomplish, under certain circumstances, Doctor Reeves has none of this. 

We wish to congratulate the author upon his shrewdness (perhaps un- 
conscious) evidenced in the employment of words such as *‘seems,*’ “ap- 
pears,*' “we are told.** These expressions smack strongly of the reporters' 
room and create the suspicion that possibly in his youth Doctor Reeves 
spent some time serving as a printer’s devil. At all events, he is wise 
enough to see that with such phrases one can, reporter-like, build around 
him a literary wall of protection which no broadside of criticism could 
penetrate in a thousand years. 

Any high school man would be remiss in duty here did he fail to thank 
Doctor Reeves for one of his very first sentences, namely : “The task the 
high school faces is large. That task in its complexity the college should 
remember when it evaluates high school products;*' also, for the very last 
sentence in his paper: “The high school deserves encouragement in its 
task.” 

In taking up the question of the kind of preparation the high school 
should give, this author makes the assertion that that will depend upon 
what sort of college the graduate will attend. I do not deny that this 
assertion contains truth, but I feel that it is too far-reaching in its imipli- 
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cation. There is a particular species of training for college, into the con- 
sideration of which the type of college to he selected does not enter. It 
is not a training in studies so much as what we might call a preparation 
in the philosophy of college life. This life is very much the same, at least, 
in the dangers it presents, in all colleges, and, therefore, the training for 
it must be the same, regardless of the college. I hold, moreover, that this 
training is by no means the least important the prospective college student 
should receive. I feel very much inclined to the belief that it is the most 
important. Certainl3', the experience of many colleges is coming to justify 
such a contention, because the students who fail at the end of the first 
5'ear in college (and, in most cases, for reasons other than lack of mental 
preparation or equipment) often amount to one-third. 

Professor Stout, speaking of this question, has the following to say: 
“Fitness for college includes very much more than mere ability to present 
to the college authorities a certificate setting forth that a definite number of 
specified units of work has been completed. It involves the ability to par- 
ticipate in a type of social life to be found nowhere else in the entire social 
process. . . . When he goes to college, about the first thing he encoun- 
ters is the complex social situation in which he immediately finds a diversity 
of interests which, if not properly evaluated, related and controlled, will 
defeat the very purpose for which he became a member of the college com- 
munity. The lack of articulation on the social side is quite as marked 
and quite as unfortunate as it is on the scholastic side. The assertion is 
ventured that the lack of such articulation is the one cause above all others 
responsible for failures in the Freshman year.” 

A second respect in which the prospective college student should receive 
a far more extensive training than he is receiving to-day, a training which 
be will need in all colleges, regardless of type, is training in the ability to 
master his tasks amid circumstances to be found in college, dreumstanoes 
far diflferent from those the student finds in high school. Doctor Reeves 
takes up this point later in his paper, but he seems to have omitted consid- 
eration of it when penning the sentence under fire. The same Professor 
Stout speaks also of this matter: “High school students have built up 
useful habits of study, but they have been acquired in the presence of 
stimuli w’hich are partly lacking in the college environment. , . . The 
transition from a situation in which supervision is exerdsed more directly 
and is extended to details, to one in which supervision is more general and 
indirect, constitutes a very radical change. . . . The high school should 
take into account more fully the nature of the college environment in this 
respect and bave as one of its aims to build up habits of study under con- 
ditions more similar to those obtaining in the college. . . . Supervision 

should be less direct and less in detail as the student in the high school 
ad\-arces in his work,” not, however, we might add, alt the expense of fail- 
ing to meet the requirement in work to be accomplished. 
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Close scrutiny of Doctor Reeves’ paper reveals three sentences in par- 
ticular which clamor for -peciai comment: 

1. “Other subjec s are imporlant for training. These aim to develop 
the power for concentrated, systematic and sustained effort. That is a 
very important element of college preparation,” because “it is drive as 
well as intellectual power that conditions adult achievement.” 

The fruit of experience in hijh school work is embodied in the opinion 
that this element of college preparation is very close to the most important 
element; because, as the Doctor states elsewhere: “E\en :he leading 5tude::t 
needs the lesson of hard work.” 

2. “The college office does, I believe, regard the applicant as prepared 
if he has laid hold of these values, t«>ols, training and backgrirand.” 

My abbreviated experience leads me to add here that any college office 
which opens its doors to a multitude of sucli students every year, is decidedly 
fortunate, because even many of the very best high school graduates find 
themselves forced to labor without o.ie or the other, perhaps two features 
of this fourfold preparation. 

3. “At present, rfie teaching of English in the high school is being 
reviewed critically.” 

We were disappointed at Doctor Reeves* modesty here, or should we 
name it timidity, in view of the fact that he has said this subject is charged 
with T. N. T.? We should have -been very glad of an opportunity to hear 
and comment upon a more detailed statement of a college man concerning 
the college experience with and opinion of the product of the average high 
school English course. 

Arriving at the resume of this paper, we find ourselves prepared to shout 
Aye ! Aye I alta voce, as it were, particularly in reference to the statement : 
‘The high school should insist on the tool and background subjects and 
especially on all those studies which develop capacities for sustained and 
continuous effort.” 

Summing up, we might say of this paper that it is a very excellent 
treatment of the desirable high school preparation for college from the 
scholastic standpoint and in specie. 

Aside from the scholastic side and, in general, my idea of a desirable 
preparation would sound something like the following: 

1. There was a time, not so long ago, when only two per cent of high 
school graduates entered college. Later this percentage increased to ten. 
Of late y^rs tlie percentage has been mounting steadily, the net increase 
during the past five years airounting to twenty-five per cent Side by side 
with this increase is growing the obligation on the part of the high school 
of paying more and more attention to those students within its walls who 
will eventually leave for the college campus. 

2. With this in view the high school should encourage the college to 
make copious suggestion to her concerning the amount of stress to be laid 
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Upon various studies, or groups of studies, whether tool, training or back- 
ground. She should lay this stress particularly in the upper classes of high 
school, when students may be supposed to have acquired some idea of what 
they want in college or in life. Under the detailed advisement of the college 
authorities, or of a general hoard, the high school might so fashion the 
content of her \arious college preparatory courses, both as to subject-mat- 
ter and as to method, that those of her graduates who will eventually go 
to college, will more nearl 3 ' approach the ideal of preparation. 

3. The high school should offer its upper classmen a regular laboratory 
analysis of what a col!ege education is in general, so that those large num- 
bers of students who go to college annualU^ just to follow the parade, 
will be saved time, trouble and money. 

4. The high school should otter its students detailed information con- 
cerning the nature of and the prospects of success in the various occupa- 
tions, trades and professions. 

5. The high school should supply its students with abundant informa- 
tion on the various kirds of colleges, the name of which nowadays is 
almost legion— to mention only a few: agriculture, architecture, commerce, 
dentistry, education, engineering, fine arts, forestr}^ journalism, law, liberal 
arts and medicine. 

6 . Finally, the high school should determine as early as possible the 
capabilities of its various students; it should acquaint the students with 
its findings; and it should leave no stone unturned in an effort to develop 
these capabilities to their highest degree. 

Anything that will serve to bring about more sympathetic relations be- 
tween the^e tw’o institutions, the high school and the college, whose cause, 
after all, is a common one, should be taken advantage of to the fullest 
extent. More emiphasis placed upon what the two types of schools do 
actually have in common and less attention paid to their differences, would 
serve to bring about a spirit of cooperation now too frequently lacking. 
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This paper is written with the full knowledge of the difficulties 
that are encountered, the obstacles that must be overcome, the 
progress that has been accomplished, the sacrifices that have been 
made, and the excellent work that is being done in our parish 
schools. It is written, too, because of a firm conviction, de- 
veloped from intimate contact and personal observ’ation, that the 
parish school system has large room for improvement, notwith- 
standing the great distance we have covered along the road of 
progress. 

In the choice of educational aims, there is incessant warfare 
between custom and reason. Custom is strong because we have 
a tendency to be comfortable in doing and thinking as we have 
done. Then too, the people in power are usually the older 
generation, to whom custom is endeared by long familiarity, and 
whom it is always difficult to lift from the groove they have worn 
so deep. Reason may, and sometimes does, justify custom; but 
it is no respecter of custom for custom's sake. The world of 
educational affairs is now so rapidly changing that traditional 
practices or conditions, however suitable when they originated, 
may become unreasonable. Criticism of tradition in the light of 
reason is needed for progress. 

In no other institution do we find tradition so firmly intrenched 
and so fanatically defended as in the parish school system. Criti- 
cism of the system by a layman is nearly always sure to bring 
anathema upon him, especially from the lips of those whose 
knowledge of the system is limited to how much it costs the 
parishes to maintain the schools ; sometimes from superintendents 
whose visits to the schools are limited to commencement ad- 
dresses. 
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Of the several conditions that stand most in need of correc- 
tion, let us consider first the diocesan school board. In certain 
dioceses, the board numbers between twenty-five and thirty mem- 
bers. Such a board is too large to be efficient. A small board 
is in every way more effective. In the first place, the small board 
is far less talkative and hence handles the business of the schools 
much more expeditiously. The large board is unwieldy and in- 
coherent; it talks too much. A board small enough in number 
to meet around a single table and discuss matters in a direct and 
business-like way, is highly desirable. If the board confines 
itself to its proper work, one hour a week will suffice to transact 
all the school business which the board should handle. Some of 
our diocesan school boards meet only four times a year. If the 
attention we give to any activity is a measure of its importance 
in our eyes, then some of our diocesan school boards look upon 
the parish schools as of relatively little importance. A board of 
seven or nine members is sufficiently large for any diocese in 
the countiy'. There should be no life memberships on a board, 
as there seem to be on some of our diocesan boards. Five years 
is long enough for any member to serve continuously. Only a 
small percentage of the board should be appointed at one time, as 
this procedure enables the board and the superintendent to plan 
and execute long-time educational policies. Short terms and 
rapidly changing membership are not conducive to good school 
administration ; life terms and unchanging membership can pro- 
duce only inflexibility or stagnation. 

The layman cannot but wonder what qualifications the appoint- 
ing power demands in the members of the school boards as now 
constituted, or whether any special qualifications are required. 
No one questions the integrity or the general intelligence of the 
members of a diocesan board ; but w’e may well question their con- 
ception as to what constitutes good school administration. The 
fact that a pastor has a school in his parish is no guarantee of his 
fitness to be a member of the school board. Neither does it fol- 
low that, because a man happens to be a college president or a 
college professor, he should be appointed to membership on the 
board. The fact is, thta most of our college executives and pro- 
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fessors know nothing of the j^ractical side of the parish school. 
Rarely setting foot in the grade schools, they can have no ade- 
quate conception of grade school problems. I'heir paramount 
interest lies elsewhere. If the diocese insists upon having the 
present type of board, the legislative functions of the board and 
the executive functions of the superintendent should be clearl\’ 
differentiated. In certain strictly professional matters, such as 
courses of study, selection of text-books, and instruction methods, 
the board should be permitted to act only upon the recommenda- 
tion of the superintendent. In strictly educational matters, the 
superintendent, and not the board, should be the final authority. 
In all too many instances the superintendent has no authority; 
he is required to submit everx-thing to the board for its decision ; 
and common sense may well ask, “WTiy is a parish school super- 
intendent?” 

Because traditional procedure has the system so completely 
shackled as regards the type of school board, it is almost too much 
to hope that the complexion of the diocesan board will ever 
change. However, a change is needed ; and the tvpe of board I 
am about to suggest would be superior to the traditional type in 
many ways. It is my belief that there should be nine members 
of the board: three of these should be nuns, three priests, and 
three lay people. The nuns on this board would be chosen from 
among the Sister supervisors of the schools. Not even the most 
fanatical proponent of the present type of board can gainsay the 
fact that no one in the diocese knows the needs of the parish 
schools so intimately as do the Sisters. They are in the schools 
every school day. Unlike the average pastor, their interest is in all 
the schools, not in any one school. The pastor cannot see the 
woods for the trees. The Sister supervisors see both. They 
know educational procedure as few men know it. They have 
no personal ax to grind, no personal glory to advance ; their chief 
interest is the interest and educational w’elfare of the children. 
If by any chance there happen to be those who think that the 
Sisters might not be able to measure up to the business and 
financial matters that demand attention by the board, I merely 
refer them to st consideration of tho Cathglio women's colleges 
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Ihroughinit the country, the planning", building, and successful 
conduct of which demand and exhibit business ability of the 
highest type. The three priests on this board would be chosen 
with care. They should be men whose interest in education is 
proved beyond doubt. The crank, the hobby-rider, and the ex- 
tremist would be barred from membership. The least important 
thing would be the man’s age. Membership would be granted 
solely because of fitness for the job. There would be no ex officio 
members and no honorary members on such a board, for a school 
board should be as business-like as the board of directors of any 
business enterprise, since it deals with the most important busi- 
ness of American life — the education of children. The three 
laymen selected for this board should be men who are successful 
in the handling of iarge business enterprises — ^manufacturers, 
merchants, bankers, professional men — ^men who are accustomed 
to handling business rapidly; who are wide awake, sane, and 
progressive; men who are in the habit of depending upon experts 
for advice ; men who think for themselves, who can resist pres- 
sure, and who can explain the reasons for their actions. Many 
such men are to be found in all our dioceses, all of them intensely 
interested in the advancement of Catholic education, all willing 
to give their time and thought to the betterment of our parish 
schools. Every live superintendent knows dozens of such men, 
whose presence would be a tower of strength to a diocesan school 
board. There is no good reason why the Sisters, who wear their 
lives out in the schools, and the lay people, whose financial sup- 
port makes possible the existence of the schools, should be barred 
from a voice in the conduct of the schools. There has never 
been a Divine pronouncement against either nuns or laymen serv- 
ing on diocesan school boards. Tradition is the chief restraining 
force ; this, and the fact that no diocese seems to have initiative 
enough to want to be different, or courage enough to face the 
torrent of criticism that would surely follow the institution of a 
sane and progressive board of the type suggested. The proposal 
may be radical, but that makes it none the less worthwhile ; resort 
must often be had to the knife to save a patient’s life. 

Lack of proper facilities for the training of our teachers is 
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another condition that needs correction and needs it badly. 
When the laynian 'becomes acquainted with the dilliculties that 
beset the paths of Sisters endeavoring to better their ])rofessional 
status, he marvels at the progress they have made. He wonders, 
too, at the lack of interest diocesan authorities disjjlay in this 
respect. Every diocese ought to arrange for normal training 
courses for its Sisters. More than that, these courses ought to 
be free to the Sisters. In this respect, the diocese of Pittsburgh 
leads every diocese in America, providing free normal training 
courses for the Sisters in a State approved normal school. I 
cannot but observe in this connection that our Catholic colleges 
and universities for men have overlooked a splendid opportunity 
to prove that their interest in Catholic education is actuated by 
something other than dollars and cents. I have yet to hear of any 
of them offering free courses for Sisters in normal subjects. 
Their magnanimity overwhelms one. Why cannot our diocesan 
authorities arrange to pay such schools the actual cost of con- 
ducting normal courses? Why don’t the superintendents bestir 
themselves in this direction? Are the superintendents not in- 
terested in the professional advancement of the teaching Sisters? 
Or is it that some of our superintendents prefer to have the 
Sisters attend the non-Catholic universities in the summer ses- 
sions? Most of our superintendents need to put some construc- 
tive thought on this topic. Every superintendent ought to know 
that the teachers make the school. The success or the failure of 
a school depends, not upon the school board or the superintendent, 
but upon the teachers. Accordingly, the superintendent’s first 
interest ought to be in teacher training. The schools are judged 
by their product ; and the product depends upon the teacher. In 
dioceses where the moth-eaten custom still obtains of compelling 
Sisters to take examinations in the content of the subjects they 
are teaching, it would pay the superintendent to use his persuasive 
powers to have the school board substitute training leading to 
State certification. The more Sisters that hold State certificates, 
the better for our parish school system. Let no superintendent 
delude himself with the thought that the State cannot compel 
parish school teachers to hold State certificates. Every student 
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of history knows that the State can do what it wants to do; and 
every sensible man knows that nothing so quickly takes the desire 
for fight out of an enemy as does knowledge of complete pre- 
paredness by his opponent. 

Another glaring defect in the parish school system is lack of 
training for superintendents. It seems nothing short of an im- 
position on any priest to appoint him to the post of superintendent 
of schools without giving him the opportimity to get himself 
ready for the position. Perhaps the appointing authority ex- 
pects the angels will come down and help the new superintendent 
over the rough spots. But the superintendent himself knows 
from bitter experience that the day of such miracles is past. 
Surely every diocese could afiFord to give the prospective super- 
intendent a leave of absence for upwards of two years, to inspect 
the school systems of other dioceses and to attend university 
courses for superintendents. Moreover, the superintendent 
should be free to devote his entire time to the schools. The 
diocese should give him sufficient clerical help to free him from 
routine service. He needs time to observe, to study, to think, 
and to plan. In this connection it may be said that the super- 
intendent’s job is a man’s size job. If he is to do his work as 
it should be done, he will have room for no other job. His place 
is in the grade schools of the diocese, day in and day out, every 
day of the school year. The most important phase of the super- 
intendent’s work is that which brings him into dose relations with 
supervisors, principals, teachers and pupils. His influence should 
affect the Tvhole school organization. He ought to be known by 
more children than any other priest in the diocese. This cannot 
be accomplished by random visitation. His attitude toward the 
teachers ought to be such that they are genuinely glad to welcome 
him to their dassrooms. Helpful and constructive criticism is 
what teachers need. If the superintendent cannot give that, he 
should refrain from any. It may be added that the superintend- 
ent who is not willing to give his time and thought to the schools 
as here suggested, ought to resign to make room for a man who 
is willing to do so. The parish school system is no place? for a 
long-distance superintendent or one looking for a sinecure. The 
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job needs a hustler and a live wire, who is willing to work at least 
as hard as any teacher in the system. The diocese owes it to 
the children to put such a man in charge of the schools. More- 
over, it needs to make him the actual head of the schools, not 
the nominal head, as he so generally is. As it now stands, his 
hands are completely tied if a pastor sees fit to oppose his sug- 
gestions. Here again we see tradition blocking progress. And 
nobody seems to care. It is somewhat of a shock to the layman 
to hear various members of tlie clergy refer to the superintendent 
as a figurehead and an errand boy; that the job doesn’t mean any- 
thing; that every pastor knows this and can run his school to 
suit himself. The diocesan authorities ought to jolt pastors out 
of that idea, because the best interests of the schools demand that 
they have one head, not many ; and the logical head is the super- 
intendent. The pastor’s job is to cooperate, not to direct. 

Occasionally in the past some superintendent or other has been 
rash enough to raise his voice as an advocate of diocesan control 
of all school funds. But such advocacy hasn’t even raised a ripple 
on the surface of action. And still, I can think of no one change 
in the present conduct of the parish school system that would be 
so far-reaching in its effect for the general good of teachers and 
children as establisliment of a diocesan board of control of school 
funds, which would take out of the hands of the parishes the 
expenditure of money for any school purpose whatever. Such 
centralized control would first of all equalize the burden of main- 
taining the schools. Why should the children of one parish 
be granted palatial school surroundings, while those in another 
parish attend classes in a dilapidated structure which only the 
mercy of God keeps standing? Why should one parish have a 
school with plenty of room, while another is so short of space that 
some classes are held in the sacristy of the church and in the con- 
vent? Why must we have some of the children spend their school 
hours in damp and badly lighted and poorly ventilated basement 
rooms ? Is it a sin to be poor ? Did Our Lord say, “Suffer the rich 
children to come unto Me”? Why do some schools have free text- 
books, while others do not? Why do some have plenty of refer- 
ence books, while others have none? I know of a parish school 
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with 1200 children whose pastor wouldn’t spend a nickel for 
reference books. And what can the superintendent or the school 
board do about it? Or does the school board care? All chil- 
dren may be born equal and with equal rights and equal oppor- 
tunities, but our parish school system doesn’t seem to know that 
Why are some parishes permitted to spend hundreds of thousands 
of dollars on magnificent churches, while in other parishes of the 
same diocese children are forced to attend the public schools for 
lack of a school of their own? We have heard a lot in recent 
years about every Catholic child in a Catholic school. How sin- 
cerely have we directed our efforts toward realizing this aim? 
We need churches; but we need schools more. While we are 
building magnificent temples of stone and steel for the honor and 
glory of Gk)d, what do you think is being built into the souls of 
these children who lack the daily religious instruction for which 
the parish schools are maintained ? Wouldn’t it be better to make 
temples to Almighty God in the souls of these children, temples 
which would be eternal, than to spend so much money on perish- 
able temples? Can Almighty God not be worshipped just as 
sincerely in less magnificent churches? Why is it that some of 
our Sisters are compelled to handle 70, 80, 90, and even 100 
cliildren in one classroom, while others are limited to 40 and 50? 
I visited a school several years ago where there were 104 children 
in the first grade packed into one room ; but the pastor was too 
busy building a new church to give any thought to the betterment 
of the school. Why should the Sisters of one parish have ample 
quarters in the convent, while another parish furnishes only five 
sleeping rooms for 14 or 15 Sisters? Why should one parish 
pay the necessary lay teachers a living wage, while in another 
parish the Sisters must go down in their own pockets to make up 
to the lay teachers the difference between a living wage and the 
amount the pastor is willing to give? In some of our parishes 
the Sisters are unmercifully sweated, the pastors refusing to hire 
lay teachers to help reduce the overcrowding. Why should these 
things be left to the decision of any pastor? To whom do the 
funds of a parish belong? To the pastor? Why don’t they 
belong to the entire diocese? 
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The layman does not like to tliink that diocesan authorities and 
parish school superintendents are not aware of the several con- 
ditions here mentioned that need adjustment More than that, 
the la3anan does not like to think that the powers-that-be cannot 
see the need for adjustment. He believes that the superintend- 
ents especially see this need; or at least most of the superin- 
tendents. But he has little patience with the apathy and inertia 
that permit these conditions to continue, and still less patience 
with those who tell him that the parish school system is none of 
his business. Belaboring and browbeating the critic does not 
change the status of the condition that brings forth the criticism. 
All the shallow and shop-worn arguments against uprooting cer- 
tain traditional practices that have outlived their usefulness do not 
obviate the need for uprooting them. The layman is familiar 
with the whole litany of such arguments. Who is to make the 
first move toward ameliorating these conditions? Of what use 
is a Catholic Educational Association, or a Superintendents* Sec- 
tion of such an association, if no constructive action follows the 
conventions — ^if the members merely gather every year to read 
and discuss a few papers, and then go back home to hold com- 
munion with tradition another year ? What is needed is concerted 
action ; and the logical body to initiate it is the Superintendents’ 
Section of the National Catholic Educational Association. 

DISCUSSION 

Rev. a E. Lafontaine: The writer of the preceding paper has given 
us a very frank and interesting opinion regarding the improvements which 
could or should be made in the parish school system.' Frief as he has 
been, it would take a series of papers to discuss all the questions which 
he has raised. . 

The title given him was “The Parish School System as a Lay Educator 
Sees It,” but 99 per cent of the paper treats of the defects of the system. 
Shall we surmise that he sees nothing else and that the parish sdiool sys- 
tem to him is like a water-logged ship ready to sink in the depths of oblivion 
because it h neither carefully planned, expertly directed, efficiently manned, 
or soundly financed? Not at all. One sentence that must not be overlooked 
saves the situation. In it the writer tells us that he has full knowledge of 
the difficulties that are encountered, the obstacles that must be overcome the 
progress that has been accomplished, the sacrifices that have been made, and 
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the excellent work that is being done in our parish schools. Necessarily, 
therefore, he knows that, all circumstances considered and in spite of its 
shortcomings, the parish school system is a wonderful achievement, the 
admiration of the world, and the hope of the Church in America. He is not 
an enemy— on the contrary, he loves it. He is ready to give it his time, 
his energy, and his talent. But it is not perfect; hence his complaint. 

He finds fault principally with the organization of the school board, 
the training of the superintendent, the training of the teachers, the adminis- 
tration of the finances, and with divers other things, such as overcrowding 
and poor equipment. He offers us many very good suggestions and some 
that are not. 

Let us assure him before going any further that timely, just and con- 
structive criticism, no matter whence it may come, will ik) 1 be resented by 
this body. Let us say rather that it is desired and welcomed. 

First — The School Board. Is it a serious pro-blem? Well, why not? 
Since it is considered such a problem in the public school system it may 
certainly be one in our system, although we have an advantage in our mode 
of selection which is free from politics. Allow me to quote the following 
from the Educational Digest. To tlie question, “What is the greatest prob- 
lem which is confronting American editcation to-day?’* the assistant super- 
intendent of the schools of Omaha answers : 

“The most outstanding problem in American education to-day is the 
Board of Education. What can the superintendent do in order to relieve 
himself of the time, the energy and the patience which a Board of Educa- 
tion requires so that he may be able to do the work for which he has made 
such great sacrifice and which he feels is neglected for much less impor- 
tant and necessary tasks? . . . 

‘‘What a snap he would have if he had only to do the thing which the 
book tells him to do. But, alas I no ibook tells him how to solve the prob- 
lem of the Board of Education. . . . The training of the superintendent 
omits his most important task, that of securing the cooperation of his 
board of education so that he may surround the members of his teaching 
staff with those conditions which make it possible for them to do their 
work w'ith little wasteful interruptions and interferences. Etc." 

You will pardon me this quotation and realize its purpose. Some here 
present may know whether this problem is as vexing to them as it is to 
the public school officials. 

The paper we are discussing recommends a small board with a personnel 
gradually changing on a five-year basis, the superintendent to have final 
authority in all strictly educational matter. Such a board, if properly 
elected, would undoubtedly be able to act expeditiously, effectively and sat- 
isfactorily under all conditions. 

Should Sisters be members of the board? As the writer maintains, 
they have qualifications and thqr know intimately the needs of the school. 
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There is no fundamental reason why they should not be selected as mem- 
bers of the board, but one may be permitted to doubt whether it would 
be expedient to do so. They are now quasi-official advisers to the super- 
intendent and coworkers under him in his own professional sphere of action. 
Who knows how it would work for the positions to be reversed and for 
the superintendent to have the Sisters as his superiors as they would be 
at least technically under this new plan. It might be best to say regarding 
this question transcat for the present. 

Laymen of big affairs are invaluable when financial questions of suffi- 
cient magnitude to really gain their attention are being treated, but their 
time is taken up by many interests and they are very impatient of routine 
matters. 

While they would not refuse to serve on the board, many, no doubt, 
would prefer to act as advisers in special circumstances and attend only 
occasionally by invitation rather than be regular members of the school 
board. 

Secondly — The Training of Teachers. In this regard, all that can be 
said is that whatever can be done is, in general, being done. Every live 
superintendent recognizes that the whole fabric of Christian education de- 
pends on good teachers. The crisis in this matter is passed. Some years 
ago propaganda was necessary to make people understand that teachers 
were not bom, like poets, but had to be trained and trained in a most 
effective way. Superiors of all the teaching orders recognize this neces- 
sity and are doing everything in their power to make their teachers as 
professionally capable as any teachers in the land. The question will 
eventually be satisfactorily solved by the community normal schools. There 
the Sisters will not only be trained in the subjects which they have to teach, 
but their spiritual development will go hand in hand with their mental 
progress. The great problem of the superintendent now is how to obtain 
a sufficient number of Sisters and how to oibtain not only Sisters that can 
teach the different topics of the curriculum but that can also by their own 
enlightened piety and saintly life develop in the children all those super- 
natural virtues without which one cannot have truly Catholic education. 

We have no objection to State certification. In fact, it may be a 
blessing in disguise. All superintendents should see to it that the Sisters 
cither obtain State licenses or be so prepared that they may easily obtain 
them if the State in which they teach should require them. 

Third — Training for Superintendent. We need not dwell on the ques- 
tion of training for the position of superintendent. It might be that with 
the general education which a priest has received in the seminary he might 
be able to fit himself by study and observation to be in a position to direct a 
school system, ibut it would mean years of labor and loss of confidence in 
difficult situations. In two years in a proifessional school he could acquire 
more dependable information and training than he could gather for himself 
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in ten. We agree with the writer when he says that the superintendent's 
job is a man'size job. It is even greater in the Catholic system than many 
realize. He generallj* is alone in a diocese and that diocese sometimes 
covers a whole State. In the public school system the superintendent has 
a small number of schools under his administration, and besides having 
an office force that relieves him of all routine work he has a number of 
supervisors that take charge of all the specialties. Too much should not 
be expected of the Catholic superintendent. He cannot become a specialist 
in all the branches of the curriculum. As time goes on men shall have 
to be trained as supervisors or as authorities in the different subjects. In 
reading alone there are now nearly 200 books or pamphlets on the art of 
teaching that subject. How can a man be occupied in general work and 
at the same time even attempt to cover the literature on the special sub- 
jects? 

We need also special training for our principals. The development and 
success of our young teachers depend to a great extent upon the help and 
encouragement which a good principal can give them. 

Fourth — The Finances. We cannot agree with the proposal of the 
writer that all school funds should be placed in the hands of the diocese. 
To attempt to do so at the present time would be like killing the hen that 
lays the golden eggs. If it be true that teachers are an essential part of 
the school it is equally true that without the self-devotion and self-sacrifice 
of the pastors in former years there would be no schools at all. However 
remiss a pastor may sometimes seem to be regarding a school, there is no 
doubt that any pastor worthy of the name dearly loves his Catholic children, 
and that sooner or later he will do for -them all that possibly can be done. 

Catholic education is not acquired only at the desks of the schoolroom. 
It follows the children to the church and the home, and the’ pastor who by 
word and deed brings the children and the parents closer to God is one of 
the greatest factors in Catholic education and one of the most efficient 
helps in making our people good servants of God and ccxuntry. 
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Very often we have heard the fact noted and deplored that in 
number sufficiently large to warrant concern and awaken action 
young people fail utterly to realize in high school the success of 
which their elementary years gave clearest promise. They seem 
in the transition to suffer a deterioration, to lose their wonted 
spirit of seriousness and industry and submissiveness and to 
adopt an attitude of indifference and inactivity that must ulti- 
mately wreak havoc to the fair hopes that were formerly and very 
justly entertained for them. 

To probe this vital situation would undoubtedly be to discover 
a series of causes, it were a poorly-reasoned conclusion that would 
attribute so alarming a situation to a solitary shortcoming. But 
any inquiry would be quite certain to disclose that a too pro- 
notmced divergence in organization prevails between grade and 
academic departments, that the sharp cleavage from the rigor and 
direct dealing of elementary training with its single teacher plan, 
to the relative freedom and irresponsibility of secondary educa- 
tion under the departmental plan quite naturally results in the 
dismaying condition that is so widely found. Now the depart- 
mental plan has long since proved its merit and superiority in 
the realm of secondary education, it is the only feasible method. 

If then we are to have a proper and finer linking of the two, 
elementary and secondary, if the grade school is to be in every 
sense a suitable preparation for the high school, the adjustment 
must be obviously eflFected in the former. It would seem, there- 
fore, that a less abrupt change in procedure would be very bene- 
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ficial, that to let the departmental plan have a beginning back 
somewhere in the elementary course would lessen appreciably the 
disaster that so generally occurs in the first academic year. It 
may be well to obser\^e that the arguments here offered in favor 
of the departmental plan do not assume the existence of junior 
high schools. 

The keraote of the progress of our day is specialization. In 
ever}' walk of American life we find men giving themselves to 
the pursuit of particular phases of their profession or avocation 
rather than essaying to encompass the entire scope. We are more 
ready to confide our problems to one versed in the special aspect 
to which our problems have relation, rather than entrust them to 
one claiming general knowledge. In the field of education the 
value of specialization has been very thoroughly demonstrated. 
The enviable strides of our secondary schools are a tribute to the 
worth and wisdom of it. And why indeed should not that be 
extended to the improvement and truer perfection of the lower 
branches which has so admirably succeeded in the development of 
the higher? 

It is trite to state that to become versatile in a few subjects is 
far simpler than to master many. And it is most evident too, 
that the adoption of the departmental plan would render possible 
the attainment of more modem and more effective methods of 
teaching by reason of the concentration of effort. It would also 
permit a better taking-into-account of the natural aptitude and 
inclination of a teacher. We have all witnessed the unhappy 
outcome of failure to do this. We have met in the classroom 
those teachers who owing to an inborn inability, or unconquerable 
revulsion toward a particular subject were wholly incompetent 
to guide in it, while achieving marvelous results in others. In 
the single teacher plan it is most difficult to correct such a condi- 
tion. 

It would not be proceeding prudently or quite justly to banish 
a teacher from the corps for deficiency in a single subject, es- 
pecially if she were normally able in the rest. And yet any 
other course is scarcely a solution. To assign the vexing subject 
to another will be to create an exceptional situation that will stand 
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as an evident admission of inability of the proper grade teacher 
in this branch. It Avill mean an impairing of the confidence and 
respect that should be reposed by pupils, and these destroyed, the 
task of governing and instructing and moulding them will at once 
become fairly hopeless. The departmental plan would permit 
of no such difficulty or embarrassment. The native bent and 
ability of a teacher would be duly investigated, and she would be 
kept from those subjects which she showed herself incapable of 
imparting. 

A serious breach that is possible only in the employment of the 
single teacher method is the unequal distribution of time. 
Granted that in the make-up of the daily program each subject 
has been appointed a definite period, there will ever be in teachers 
the proneness to make favorite of those subjects in which they 
judge themselves most competent or which they best like, and to 
which pupils give readiest response. The consequence of such a 
procedure is clearly most disastrous. If pupils find a teacher giv- 
ing scant attention to a subject they will pay less. Whatever inter- 
est they hay have felt, will fast wane and their preparation of it 
will soon completely cease. Such a condition could not arise in 
the departmental plan since with its several teachers each would 
resent and prevent any encroachment upon her proper time. 

Not infrequently it happens tmder the single teacher plan that 
much time is misspent at the beginning of a school year. How- 
ever definitely the subject-matter of each year may be appor- 
tioned, a new teacher will not be content to take up her division 
of the work until she will have tested, and often at great length, 
the familiarity of her group with what constituted the scope of 
the previous year. Unaware of the distinctive aptness and glar- 
ing weakness of her present pupils she may flounder for long, 
perhaps unduly stressing what they originally grasped well and 
giving only meager emphasis to portions that had proved to them 
genuine stumbling-blocks. 

A great amount of angling will of course presently reveal both 
sound and vulnerable points, but at the precious cost of much 
time and with the possibility of creating for the teacher a most 
undesirable handicap. Early impressions are not easily effaced. 
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and the impression of weakness of some kind must result upon 
pupils from the unwieldy procedure we have suggested. But a 
teacher caring for the same subject for several years would 
possess at the outset the knowledge of a class which one succeed- 
ing her can gain only at the end of weeks. She could, therefore, 
offer in a cursory way the matter which in the previous year had 
been readily grasped, present clearly and vigorously the parts 
which the class had found perplexing, and then enter gracefully 
and securely upon the fresh aspects of her subjects. 

A necessity that will ever be with us is that of economy in the 
equipment of our schools. Our ambition is to present to the 
children placed in our care every advantage that gives promise of 
fitting them the better for the great conflict of everyday life. 
Without hesitancy we furnish as completely as circumstances 
will permit, whatever is considered necessary or even useful for 
the adequate imparting of any subject. But we ought to re- 
trench expense as much as possible and the departmental plan 
would very materially aid us in achieving this economy. 

The proper fitting up of a school under the single teacher plan 
involves great funds. It requires the supplying of many rooms 
with the equipment needed for many subjects. It manifestly 
means much duplication of apparatus. If we do less than 
this, we at once create a most unsatisfactory condition. For in 
providing that the same apparatus be used by several groups, we 
decree that each day much valuable time shall be squandered and 
the good order which should prevail in any school shall be in- 
fringed by the trucking of the apparatus from one room to 
another. It is going to be impossible to fix responsibility for its 
misuse or injury. It is the particular property of no class, nor is 
it in the custody of any particular person. Class will blame class, 
and the fault may often be attached to those who have rendered 
the good office of carrying the material from room to room. In 
any case tlie school will be compelled to renew parts with much 
greater frequency than would be found necessary in the depart- 
mental plan. 

The furnishing of one room and the assigning of the care and 
preservation of it to a definite teacher would remove the poS' 
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sibility of avoidable destruction and loss. Then there is the very 
momentous factor of atmosphere that would be ideally considered 
and respected in the departmental plan. The study of secondary 
subjects is being rendered more inviting and alluring by a thought 
of the subject in the furnishing of the classroom. A language 
may, of course, be successfully pursued within the confines of 
a science laboratory if lack of space demands this, history may be 
taught in the spacious emptiness of a school auditorium. But 
no one calls or thinks this the proper way. At best it is but a 
most unsatisfactory make-shift. A teacher having a proper 
classroom will look on it as a sort of second home, will be con- 
stantly on the alert to enhance it by the securing and installing of 
all that will contribute to a finer exposition of die subject that is 
taught in it. 

At first thought the departmental plan will hardly be hailed as 
aiding in the betterment of school discipline. The moving from 
room to room which it involves, proposes rather the unwelcome 
prospect of much disorder. So that teachers will consequendy 
be for protesting this hourly march. But a cooperative effort on 
their part can bring about a very smooth and orderly cliange of 
classes. The method has mo?t satisfactorily proved itself in the 
case of high schools, and has in fact evidenced distinct advan- 
tages. These same ought to be produced in the instance of ele- 
mentary schools as well. Much of the restiessness and inatten- 
tion which grade teachers are compelled to combat as the ses- 
sion goes on, are due to the state of fatigue and monotony which 
possesses pupils by reason of the sameness of everything. The 
sound of the one voice, the sight of the same walls, the rigorous 
necessity of keeping the same bodily posture for two or more 
hours engenders the attitude of weariness that is seriously annoy- 
ing to the teachers, and greatly detrimental to serious eflfort of 
mind on the part of the pupil. But the transfer to another room 
at the end of an hour affords the necessary physical rdief , it dis- 
sipates the sense of dullness that had gathered, it stimulates en- 
thusiasm and interest, it gives to each period the freshness of a 
new day, and the late afternoon reveals much of the life and 
activity that is ordinarily looked for in the bright early morning. 
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Our final and a very happy effect accruing from the proposed 
plan is that assurance that a fitting influence will be exerted on 
pupils. Children do not feel the same attraction for every 
teacher. To some they are at once completely won, toward others 
they experience for a great while, and in many instances perma- 
nent, aversion. In the latter case pupils may be compliant with 
regulation, they may perform their tasks with admirable exact- 
ness. But their procedure will be so greatly mechanical, it will 
lack the warmth and eagerness that should qualify the every 
effort of childhood — ^in brief, as concerns character-making, the 
year under a teacher so regarded will be accredited with very 
slight, if any, gain. While childish w^hims are not to be encour- 
aged, we must remember that likes and aversions will ever be, 
and we must further keep in mind that in so far as we fail in the 
moulding of character, all our other labor is in vain. The de- 
partmental plan gives greater assurance of realizing our exalted 
aim. It offers its many teachers to be chosen from for confidence 
and emulation. It very practically considers and provides for the 
sublime purpose that has caused our land to be dotted with tem- 
ples of Catholic learning. 


DISCUSSION 

Brother Gerald, S. M.: Some time ago I came across the following 
lines in my pedagogical reading: “He is a wise man, indeed, who knows 
or who can convince his neighbors where truth lies in many of the mooted 
questions of education.” Of these mooted questions of education, perhaps 
the most difi&cult to answer, so that the answer be convincing, may be 
this one: “Is departmentalized teaching in the grades to be or not to 
be?” Since the junior high school includes grades 7, 8 and 9, and depart- 
mental teaching, with promotion by subject, and vocational try-out courses, 
are the three outstanding features of the junior high school movement, the 
answer will confine itself to the amended question: “Is departmental teach- 
ing in grades lower than the seventh to be or not to be?” 

The tendency downward to introduce subjects and methods of teaching, 
as well as extra-curricular activities, from the upper schools to the lower, 
has steadily gained ground, so that not only are colleges imitating univer- 
sities, high schools aping colleges, junior high schools adopting senior high 
school procedure, but even the pre-adolescent grades, the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth, wish to follow in the footsteps of the educational children of a 
larger growth. 
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I was somewhat astonished that the Superintendent of the Parish Schools 
of the Diocese of Albany should take issue with Father Dunney, his one- 
time superior officer in education. Father Dunnej', in his book, The Parish 
School, produces quite a few telling arguments against the departmental 
system of instruction in the seventh and eighth grades. He especially 
contends, that by introducing the departmental method of teaching in the 
seventh and eighth grades, there would be a loss of discipline, lack of 
correlation, failure in character-building. Amongst other arguments he has 
the following: 

“Where responsibility belongs to several teachers in general, but to 
nobody in particular, each teacher being ambitious only for her own ‘spe- 
cial’ success, anxious rather for the feed than for the flock, and seldom 
insistent on the maintenance of general discipline, mastery simmers out, 
and the pupils become quite nobody’s claim. Leadership, that indefinable 
necessity, is sacrificed, and discipline, with its splendid educational conse- 
quences for conduct, escapes through the departmental loopholes.” 

So much for discipline. Now, as regards correlation: 

“In no way can correlation be achieved more effectively than when 
the control of the class work rests upon one competent teacher with full 
sway, familiar with the whole field of study. ... It is an utter impossi- 
bility for two or more teachers, confer and plan as much as th^ will, 
ultimately to relate subjects, knit topics together, join facts, ideas, events, 
principles, in the harmonious correlation so necessary to vitalize the mind, 
heart, and soul. . . . What is really wanted, then, is one teacher who can 
see things steadily and see them whole, whose governing aim is to make 
the class grasp knowledge, not merely ‘subjects.* ” 

And character-building: 

“The difficulty and delicacy of the role of character-builder are measured 
by the actual demands made upon tact, judgment, initiative, forbearance, 
and sureness of discernment. ... A thousand subtle influences at work 
ip the classroom cry out against setting aside such a potent' teacher for 
the topically interested intruder with her pet specialty.” 

’Tis a pity that the noany occupations of Father Dunney have made his 
inspiring presence at our meetings rather scarce these last few years. We 
certainly would like to continue to be the recipients of his counsel and 
advice, especially now when his ripe and mature experience will have 
stamped added approval on his masterful exposition of pedagogical theory 
and practice. 

It seems from what we have just listened to in Father Hanrahan’s 
paper, that the mantle of Elias has not fallen in similar folds upon Elisaeus, 
at least not as regards the question of departmental teaching in the grades. 
As I said above, the question is a mooted one, and Father Hanrahan has 
given us the following reasons why the departmental system of teaching 
might be introduced even further down than the seventh and eighth 
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grades. He says : (1) There would be no need of introducing new subject- 
matter, if departmental teachers be assigned to grades lower than the 
sixth; (2) A finer quality of teaching would result; (3) Time would be 
better distributed; (4) Better equipment could be secured; (5) It would 
fix responsibility; (6) It would save unnecessary repetitions; (7) It would 
produce desirable disciplinary effect 

These seven advantages of the several-teacher plan over the single- 
teacher plan are no doubt worthwhile. But, have we sufficient data to 
prove that all of these advantages would eventuate? In any case, owr 
Catholic school system does not furnish the data, since we have so few 
diocesan junior high schools, and still fewer parochial junior high schools, 
in order to try out the scheme in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. 
What, then, about lower grades? Even in the public school system you 
will find quite a few educators who admit that the junior high school 
is now an integral part of their system, that it has come to stay, and that, 
therefore, the departmental method of teaching is a fixture in the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades; yet, they positively condemn its introduction in 
grades farther down. 

Then, again, the public school system finds it difficult to staff their 
junior high sdiools, not to speak of the lower grades, with competent 
teachers, specialists in their line, or as one critic calls them, “star per- 
formers in the pedagogical departmental vaudeville.” They are to teach 
preferably the subjects in which they were majoring whilst working for 
a degree. How, then, could we, in the Catholic school system, secure 
such teacher-specialists, since we can scarcely find capable men and women 
in sufficient numbers to staff our senior high schools? 

In my humble opinion, the departmental system of teaching with its 
specialization, might be necessary in college, productive of good results in 
senior high school, of some advantage in junior high school, but of more 
than doubtful value in the grades lower than the seventh. With the 
maturer student a specializing teacher may go into the details of his subject- 
matter and thereby teadi it better by creating additional interest; but the 
elementary teacher deals with immature minds, and must be satisfied with 
constant repetition and drill, and confine herself to the rock-bottom rudi- 
ments of learning. 

However, I repeat: The question is both a vital and debatable one, 
and will furnish arguments, pro and con, for many years to come. Yet, 
here is a paradox : It is maintained, that for the departmental system to be 
an unqualified success, you need teachers who are expert specialists, and that 
at the same time, you need a principal who is not a* specialist at all, 
neither in organization, administration, supervision, nor what not. He 
should be, first and foremost, an all-around ma-n, **the fly-wheel, governor, 
and safety-valve of the entire educational machinery.” 

But let me conclude by quoting an authority who has hit upon this 
compromise: “May not the true via media be found by limiting special- 
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ization to drawing, nature study, elementary science, vocal music, physical 
training and the manual branches? Thus, the plan of leaving to the 
regfular class teachers exclusively all the standard branches of a common 
school education, and of assigning all others to specialists, will combine 
the essential advantages of both the single- teacher method and the depart- 
mental system.” 
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REVEREND JOHN R. HAGAN^ PH. D.^ D. D., DIOCESAN SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS^ CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


As I have attended these annual meetings, the conviction has 
gradually forced itself upon me that the chief value of the papers 
submitted here, excellent though they have all been, lies not in 
the thoughts expressed in the papers themselves but rather in the 
thoughts which these papers suggest to this gathering and which 
are brought out both in the formal discussion and in the general 
discussion from the floor. 

This must serve as my apology for presenting to your considera- 
tion the topic of the “Diocesan Examination.” I cannot hope to 
say an>1;hing about it which is quite new to you; but I do feel 
that the mere bringing forward of a subject so familiar and of 
such vital concern wdll sen^e the useful purpose of having it sub- 
jected to able discussion from which we can all profit. 

In my own diocese we have recently adopted some changes in 
the form and the administration of the diocesan tests. None of 
these modifications is original with us and hence, although I shall 
employ a rather personal tone in this paper, I shall do so with the 
understanding that such a method is used merely to convey my 
thoughts more easily. 

The public school systems throughout the country have rather 
generally discontinued the use of the mid-year and final exami- 
nations which are sent out from a central office. Their reasons 
for this seem to have been about as follows : i. The difficulty 
of preparing, handling and checking from the central office. 2. 
The splitting of the school system into X, Y and Z groups with a 
consequent necessity of making up not one examination only but 
three at least. 3. A well-grounded fear that the teachers do not 
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employ uniform methods of marking with the result that the 
central office felt that the test results had little use as adminis- 
trative instruments. 4. The employment of increasing staffs of 
supervisors and heads of departments, thus rendering less neces- 
sary formal test data. 

As regards the first of these reasons, there is no doubt that the 
labor attendant on issuing and checking examinations is immense. 
This task can be eased considerably for the superintendent and 
supervisors by delegating to well-trained clerks a fair amount of 
this work. The actual construction of the tests, of course, must 
be left to expert hands. This is only fair. It is moreover a 
matter of prudence, since every teacher in the system is keenly 
on the alert to see whether the questions asked are within the 
limits of the assignment and conform to recommended teaching 
practice. The work of packing and handling need not be done 
by supervisors. This is a type of labor which is distasteful to 
them and which can be done even better by packing clerks. I 
have inquired everywhere for machines which can perform the 
tedious operation of counting out the single papers, but have been 
disappointed in my quest. 

The checking of the examinations may be as thorough or as 
superficial as one may wish. Some checking need be done to 
assure that the papers have been properly graded. But here again 
we have a kind of work which can be done as easily by a clerk 
as by a supervisor. The inspection of the test results can be a 
burdensome task if all the papers or even the papers of only cer- 
tain grades and subjects are scrutinized. Like most of those 
here', I have done my turn at this kind of toil, but I make bold to 
say that I do not do it now and that I shall not do it in the future. 
Other means, which I shall explain in the course of this paper, 
may be employed. 

Perhaps the strongest criticism which led to the discontinuance 
of tests from the central offices of the public school systems has 
been that the markings of the teachers lacked objectivity and uni- 
formity. Depending on whether the teacher was naturally in- 
clined to be strict or lenient, happened to be in pessimistic or. in 
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optimistic mood, the markings of the papers would be low or 
high. 

Now this is inevitable if the traditional essay type of exami- 
nation is used. In its simplest form, this kind of examination 
contained ten questions, for each of which a maximum of ten 
points was allowed. Anyone scoring such papers is in a con- 
tinuous quandary whether to allow full or partial credit — ^and if 
partial credit, just how much. Here is where the personal 
equation of the teacher comes in. Since every human being is 
somewhat diflFerent from everyone else, the marking of one 
teacher will never quite agree with the marking of another. This 
is not merely a conclusion of opinion. It rests on experimental 
basis. 

I have myself carried on such an investigation. Several years 
ago I gathered together fifty teachers, ten from every grade from 
the tliird to the eighth inclusive. Each teacher brought three test 
papers from a recent diocesan examination. The names of the 
pupils and the schools were blotted out from the papers and each 
group of ten teachers from the various grades examined each of 
the papers thus brought from her grade and gave a rating for it. 
Thus, every paper was given marks by ten different teachers. 
The results were assembled and some attempt made to compile 
the data. We tried every possible way to make some kind of 
summary figures and finally had to abandon the job as hopeless. 
Incredible as it may seem, hardly any two teachers had given 
the same mark to any one paper. The difference in marking 
ranged from thirty-five to ninety per cent. The thing that most 
surprised me w^as that this variation in scoring obtained not 
merely for the papers in such subjects as English, geogi'aphy and 
history, but to an almost equal degree in arithmetic, where it 
might legitimately be expected that some uniformity would be 
found. 

In the following table I have selected two papers from each 
grade which were thus marked in order to convey a clearer id' a 
of this discrepancy: 
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TAHLE I. MARKS BY TEN TEACHERS ON IDENTICAL PAPERS. 


Teacher 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

Grade 

Arithmetic 

86 

93 

98 

78 

75 

100 

93 

100 

98 

100 r 
1 

III 

English 

78 

82 

83 

71 

90 

66 

77 

96 

88 

961 

III 

Arithmetic 'j 

94 

L 

68 

85 

93 

85 

75 

84 

77 

75 

85r 

IV 

English J 

1 90 

89 

89 

70 

78 

87 

87 

88 

89 

7ol 

IV 

Arithmetic '| 

82 

83 

90 

82 

81 

77 

64 

91 

76 

73 r 

V 

English J 

85 

79 

83 

83 

65 

73 

74 

94 

81 

8U 

V 

Arithmetic 'j 

1 92 

79 

74 

66 

90 

85 

72 

66 

73 

67r 

VII 

English J 

1 64 

83 

72 

80 

77 

72 

88 

72 

88 

901 

VII 

Arithmetic 'j 

80 

1 

64 

85 

80 

88 

67 

87 

76 

85 

79 r 

VIII 

English J 

1 90 

72 

80 

83 

82 

63 

84 

87 

80 

781 

VIII 


The conclusion was thus forced on us that so long as we em- 
ployed the essay type of examination, we could get at the central 
office no valid data with which to make comparative estimates of 
schools and that the diocesan averages drawn from such hetero- 
geneous markings were valueless. 

Hence, we have attempted to employ in our diocesan examina- 
tions such forms as gave promise of a high measure of objectivity 
and reliability in marking. We did not invent any of these types. 
We simply employed those which have been devised by testing 
authorities during the last few years. 

The usual form in which these are cast.are of course well-known 
to you. The chief t3rpes are the true-false, the multiple choice, 
the substitution and the completion. All of these differ from the 
old type of essay test in that the answers are made on the test 
paper itself and that the complete answer need not be written out. 
A word is underlined, a number is inserted in a blank or a word 
or phrase is filled in. The advantage here is that with the multiple 
choice, the true-false, the substitution and the corrective, only 
one possible correct answer can be given and this is indicated not 
by writing words but by drawing a line, or, at most, by writing 
single detached words, as in tlie corrective. Hence the teacher 
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cannot possibly take off an}i;hing for spelling, penmanship or 
neatness. Neither need she worry as to what portion of the 
answer can be considered to be correct. The completion type 
requires a word or phrase to be written and thus allows more 
liberty on the part of the scoring teacher. 

Aside from the usual criticisms of such kinds of tests — ^all of 
which are too well-known to you to be rehearsed here — there are 
two difficulties in the way of their employment as diocesan tests. 
Neither of these difficulties is insurmountable. The first is that 
the most uniform marking can be given to the multiple choice, 
the true-false, and the substitution or corrective, its variant. 
However, all of these are recall tests. That is, the answer is 
suggested to an extent by the proffered choice of answers printed 
in the test itself. Hence, these are not so valuable for testing the 
unaided efforts of the pupils as a test which does not indicate the 
correct answer in any manner whatsoever. The amount of this 
recall advantage is, I believe, unknown. It could be found easil}" 
enough by giving similar groups of children identical test material 
in the various forms. The difference between the sets of scores 
on the various t}>^pes of test w-ould determine this value rather 
closely. 

The second difficulty — and one which we must consider more 
serious — ^is this : It is extremely difficult to test out the real rea- 
soning abilities of pupils by means of any of the modem tests 
except the completion. It is comparatively easy to constmet 
tests which call only for factual or memory material. Now, 
knowing the psychology of teachers as we do, we can realize well 
enough that classroom teaching is much affected by the kinds of 
tests used. If the diocesan tests call only for factual material, 
there is real danger that the teaching process in our schools will 
degenerate into a system of inculcating facts alone and that the 
cultivation and exercise of the imaginative and reasoning powers 
of the pupils will be neglected. 

It was this second reason especially which made me extremely 
hesitant about employing anything but the essay form in spite of 
their recognized advantages. This year, however, we decided to 
risk the newer form of tests. In building them we tried con- 
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scientiously to formulate questions which would call forth the 
reasoning powers as well as the mere memory. In this we had 
success, but by no means loo^/c success. In the meantime we 
warned the teachers not to resort to purely factual drill in their 
teaching and the supervisors were instructed to watch carefully 
for this much feared consequence. I have hopes that ultimately 
there will be evolved a form of test in which this feature will be 
safeguarded. The completion type provides for this much better 
than do the other types — ^but the present completion type does 
not show the same uniformity of marking as do the other types. 
Moreover, it is much more difficult to construct properly. 

Two essential features of the new tests are the following; 
First, the tests need to be timed carefully. A half or three quar- 
ters of an hour is sufficient for any of the tests of the elementary 
grades. This is an advantage over the older form which allowed 
as much as three hours for a single examination. In order to 
make sure that the tests could be successfully attempted in the 
time specified, we first administered the tests — or rather mimeo- 
graphed versions of them with different material from the fin- 
ished test — to a school in which we had confidence. The results 
of this trial enabled us to know whether the actual tests should 
be made longer or shorter, harder or easier. 

I realize that intelligence and knowledge are not merely matters 
of alertness and that there are some people of good mentality and 
information who think slowly. Roughly speaking, however, it 
does seem to be the case that the more intelligent and knowing 
can answer more rapidly than the less intelligent and knowing. 
Consequently, speed in itself is an element which must be esti- 
mated when trying to examine for intelligence or for knowledge. 

As a corollary to this matter of proper timing, we may add that 
the tests shouM be so built that no pupil, even the brightest, can 
answer all the questions, and that no pupil, even the slowest, can 
fail to answer some of the questions. In other words, there 
should be no zero and no perfect scores. This means that the 
best pupil of the class will be forced to work to full capacity for 
the full time of the test. The test, then, should measure his full 
ability, not merely, part of his ability. The poorest pupil, on the 
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other hand, will stand out as tlie poorest — ^not merely as one of 
several who have merited a mark of zero. 

From this it can be seen that it is unfair to use on the new type 
of tests the old type of marking— namely, the scale from zero to 
one hundred. If one hundred, or perfect score, is precluded 
from the possibilities of even the brightest pupil and zero from 
the slowest, it is evident that neither zero nor one hundred have 
much meaning and that the interval between these two extremes 
does not tell us anything very definite. Some other system of 
scoring must then be used. This can be done by allowing a 
single point for eacli correct item correctly answered with no 
permission given to fraction this point. Either an answer is 
right or it is wrong. If it is right, it gets one point If it is 
wrong, it gets nothing. (Exception must be made’ to this in the 
case of the true-false tests, where each wrong answer does not 
merely not add to the score but receives a penalty of an additional 
point oflF.) This is the feature which, more tlian anything else, 
makes for objective marking. It is this feature, too, which 
makes the task of correcting much easier on the teacher. In the 
experiment alluded to before, I found that the average time for 
marking the old type of test was four minutes per paper. The 
average for marking the new type was a few seconds less than 
one minute. This saving on the teacher is evident. The saving 
is even more than one to be reckoned by time alone. Teachers 
are badly worried in their marking just how much to allow for 
partial credit. Consequently, the task of marking tlie old form 
of examination, which allowed always for partial credit, is real 
mental labor. In marking the new type, there is some tedium, of 
course, but very little mental stress on the part of the teacher. 

That the new types yield more objective marking I found out 
definitely by passing individual papers to a number of teachers 
and getting ten teachers to score each paper. These results may 
be compared with those given in the preceding table. 
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TADLE IT. MARKING OF THE NEW TVPES OF TESTS. MARKS BY 
TEN TEACHERS ON SINGLE PAPERS 


Teacher 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII VIII IX 

X 


Arithmetic 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

Grade 3 

English 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 


Arithmetic 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Grade 4 

English 

32 

33 

33 

33 

83 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 


Arithmetic 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Grade 5 

Reading 

9 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 


Spelling 

35 

35 

36 

31 

33 

32 

34 

32 

32 

33 

Grade 6 

G^graphy 

47 

48 

48 

48 

43 

45 

47 

45 

43 

46 


Arithmetic 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

IS 

18 

18 

Grade 7 

English 

42 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 


History 

16 

16 

23 

23 

20 

17 

19 

16 

16 

16 

Grades 

Reading 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 



It is clear that if the zero to one hundred scale is to be dis- 
carded, we must use some method of making the scores intel- 
ligible to the average person, such as the parent. According to 
the type of test made up and its length and its number of items, 
the total maximum score may be any number of points. There 
is usually no uniform number of maximum points. Now these 
have to be translated to some uniform scale. 

A very simple way presents itself. We find on investigating 
the intelligence of a large group of children that their intelligence 
ratings will range themselves in a manner which can be graphed 
very regularly and which will produce the so-called normal, or 
Gaussian, curve of distribution. This is always true of intelli- 
geiice. It is true likewise of school achievement It will never 
manifest itself if the old form of tests with indeterminate time 
for completion and the scale from zero to one hundred be em- 
ployed. You may, by means of the traditional tests, find that 
several children have scores of one hundred, yet the teacher knows 
that all of these are not of equal intelligence and that all of tliem 
have not equal mastery of the curriculum. If, however, the tests 
are so framed that every pupil works his utmost to the last mo- 
ment, then you will have a better comparative testing of your 
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pupils much as you do when you take a standardized intelligence 
test. 

The next thing is to divide your class into percentile groups. 
Studying the normal curve with a view to making various 
divisions of your class and knowing just how many divisions you 
wish to make, you can easily make such sectioning. In my own 
diocese we use a five-point system of marking. This is in rather 
general use, although some prefer a three-point and still others 
a seven. I can describe my own division, since it serves at the 
same time to illustrate how the other kinds of divisioning are 
made. 

About fifty per cent of the class will be found grouped in the 
center of the curve. This is the middle group and we mark them 
all as “C.” On either side of this middle group are twenty-five per 
cent of the whole. A large section of this twenty-five per cent 
is fairly closely grouped and a smaller part strings out at either 
end. We take twenty per cent of the whole to be about the size 
of this larger group, leaving five per cent a piece to either extreme. 
These five per cent elements receive a mark of “A” at the lower 
end of the curve and a mark of at the upper end. The twenty 
per cent groups in turn receive marks of “B” and “D.” Thus 
you have a fivefold division of your class corresponding fairly 
close to die natural swing of the normal curve. It has thus the 
merit of being based on something actually objective, not artifi- 
cial. 

The actual percentile division can be changed somewhat. 
Thus, if you wish you may use a division of ten, twenty and 
forty per cent instead of the five, twenty and fifty. We use the lat- 
ter in my diocese because it conforms more closely to the natural 
trend of the normal curve and because it is fairly easy to handle. 

Of course, such a system of marking will have to be explained 
pretty thoroughly to the teachers and through them to the parents. 
However, this is not difficult. People understand fairly well 
what is meant by saying that their child has a mark of “D” and 
that this means that he stands in the section next to the middle of 
the class. It is really a very understandable thing to even the 
simplest mind. 
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I may mention that we have adopted this same five-point divi- 
sion in all the markings of the school records, even including the 
pupils’ report cards. There is, of course, something of deter- 
minism and of the static in this method. If a pupil is properly 
allocated as of Group D, in Group D he will remain, barring an 
act of God, all the days of his life. Much as we may deplore 
this, the fact remains that that is the way human beings are made. 
Star differs from star in glory. Saints differ from saints in 
their position in Heaven. And men and children differ from 
men and children even here in this sinful world which we fondly 
imagine is naturally democratic. 

Personally, I am in sympathy of a system wherein it is pos- 
sible to give each pupil due credit for working up to his capacity. 
This, to work out properly, would require that intelligence ratings 
he taken from time to time and that achievement tests be so 
.carefully constructed that they yield reliable age and grade norms 
for every month of the school year. In such a system, every 
pupil could always aim at a mark of loo. Only the mark of loo 
of the bright pupil would not mean the same thing objectively as 
the mark of loo of the slow pupil. The mark would merely 
mean that each pupil is doing his best. But even, if such a plan 
were adopted, it would be necessary, in the interest of good teach- 
ing, to have separate divisions for the bright, the average and 
the dull. And for such work of divisioning, the type of tests 
and the manner of marking them which I have described would 
seem to be necessary. 

I said in the beginning that one of the objections to central 
office examinations on the part of public school authorities has 
been that classes, being divided on the X, Y, and Z plan, neces- 
sitated three tests, not merely one. This may perhaps be true ol 
the old type of tests. It is not true of the new type. Tests, at 
I said, of the modem form shoidd be so constructed that even the 
poorest child can answer something and that even the brightes' 
cannot answer all. Hence, each can do something and the same 
copy of test can well serve the purposes of every type of child. 

The school can make use of such tests to group its childrei 
into more homogeneous divisions. If the tests are made properly 
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they can be diagnostic of school subject difficulties and can thus 
direct the energies of the teacher for the rest of the year, thus 
making her teaching more methodic and pointed. 

Diocesan norms need be taken for each grade and subject. 
These should be sent to the various schools so that every school 
can know whether it stands above, below or about the same as 
the average school in the diocese. These norms should be given 
out as soon as possible. With careful planning, they can be 
available two weeks after the tests are finished in the schools. 
The schools can thus stress for the rest of the semester, in case 
of a mid-year examination, the subjects which need stressing. 
The superintendent and the supervisors, keeping with them on 
their visitation of the schools a book containing the tabulated rec- 
ord of every school, can make their attention to the school and 
their investigation really worth'while. Having these marks be- 
forehand, being confident of their objective value, the officials can 
make their work of inspection very much to the point. 

The cost of the tests thus described is higher than those tradi- 
tionally used. The amount of paper is greater and there is more 
printing. The directions for the administration of the separate 
tests, however, need not be printed. They can easily be run off 
on a mimeograph. My own data show that the cost of the newer 
type comes to almost twice that of the older. But when we con- 
sider the saving in time on both pupil and teacher, and when we 
remember that the children do not use their own paper but write 
everything on the test papers themselves, we can understand that 
the total cost of such examinations runs considerably less than 
that of the others. 

I do not think it is beyond the possibilities of any diocesan 
system to construct such tests. A fair knowledge of test pro- 
cedure is required on the part of those who make them up ; but 
Ais knowledge is not difficult to acquire. In fact, without aim- 
ing too high it seems to me that each diocese can construct its 
own standardized tests, not only for use at the ordinary exami- 
nation times but also for diagnostic and survey purposes during 
the school y^r. Public school sy.stems throughout the country 
are doing this with a fair measure of success. The published 
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Standardized tests are costly and have the additional disadvantage 
of being standardized from school systems which have such diver- 
gent courses of study that the norms which are established have 
very doubtful value. I should say that until there are uniform 
curricula in all parts of the country it will be impossible to issue 
standards in school subjects which can be accepted without ques- 
tion everywhere. 

Certainly there is no reason why those members of the teaching 
system who have the talent and inclination for such work should 
not be encouraged to construct diagnostic tests for every sub- 
ject taught in the schools. Such tests are of the utmost utility 
in classroom procedure. 

In conclusion, then, I believe, as do all of you, that the diocesan 
examination is too valuable an educational instrument to be 
discarded simply because there are some difficulties connected 
with its use. The more serious of the objections against its 
employment can be removed by substituting for the traditional 
type the modem type of test. Some of the advantages of this 
change I have explained. But to me, the- greatest advantage of 
the newer form of test lies in the utter change of attitude on the 
part of both teachers and pupils. The teachers, relieved of the 
stress and worry of marking papers which are difficult to mark 
in any case and which can never be marked alike by any two 
people, will be found to be unanimously in favor of a change. 
The pupils seem to lose all their fear and worry and treat the 
examinations as enjoyable games. 

This is perhaps the best word which can be said in favor of the 
modem examination. It is a consideration which should weigh 
very much with us ; for our task is not merely to see that all con- 
cerned in our school system do their work effectively but also 
that they do it with real enjoyment. 

DISCUSSION 

Rev. Leon A. McNeill: There are two general characteristics of 
Father Hagan's paper which deserve special mention. It is progressive and 
objective, dealing with a particular phase of progressive school practice in 
the schools under his jurisdiction. The subject of the paper is “The 
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Diocesan Kxaminatinn". Although many things arc touched upon in the 
course of the paper, we shall confine this discussion to three particular 
points, leaxing others for general discussion by the assembly at large. We 
shall lake up in order the three following topics treated 'by Father Hagan : 
the new t>'pe tests employed in recent diocesan examinations at Qeveland ; 
second, the rating of achievement on these tests ; and third, the manner of 
handling routine work in connection with the testing. 

Father Hagan informs us that new type tests have been used in the 
recent examinations at Cleveland and points out that one of their principal 
ad\'antages over the old tv-pe essay test is their objectivity. The results 
they yield are of such a definite character that rating requires little or no 
critical judgment and is only in the slightest measure dependent upon the 
person of the examiner. The importance of this feature can hardly be 
overestimated, when test data are to be used for purposes of comparison. 
It is true, as stated, that recognition tests, as the multiple choice, true- 
false, and substitution, are most objective. It is also true that recall tests 
require a somewhat different kind of response on the part of the student 
and are better adapted for testing reasoning, but also true that they are 
less objective. The completion test is mentioned as an example. We might 
add to the completion test, two other recall tests, the single answer, as “In 
what year was the battle of Hastings fought?” and the partial or complete 
enumeration test, as *‘Name six Confederate generals.” “Name the Presi- 
dents from Qeveland to Coolidge.” These two types are recall, not recog- . 
nition, tests and are more objective than the completion test 

A second important advantage emphasized by Father Hagan is the econ- 
omy of time and of labor both in administering and in scoring the tests. 

Especially two disadvantages of the new type tests are mentioned. The 
first is that they are more suited for testing factual knowledge than rea- 
soning power, command of knowledge, and interpretation of data. The 
diocesan authorities in Qeveland have recognized this feature and its pos- 
sible consequences, and are prudent in arranging the test questions so that 
they will call forth reasoning power as much as possible and in warning 
the teachers to emphasize reasoning in their teaching. It is this shortcom- 
ing of the new type tests which prevents the wise teacher from using 
them altogether and which prompts her to employ also the essay or dis- 
cussion tests in the work of the classroom. 

The second disadvantage noted is the much increased cost of printing 
these tests. Such is the case, if a copy of the test materials is to be placed 
in the hands of every pupil — which method is the more satisfactory. How- 
ever, the tests and the testing program can be so arranged that the teacher 
will either write the questions on the board or dictate them to the class. 
This method will increase the labor of administration and the possibility of 
error. On the other hand, it will reduce the cost of printing and both labor 
and expense in mailing out test materials from the central office. 
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Wc shall next briefly consider the scoring of the tests. Allowing one 
point for each item eliminates any splitting of credit and has the advanitage 
of simplicity and of easy manipulation. It has the disadvantage of not 
assigning different values to the questions in proportion to their difficulty 
and importance. So far as I can gather from Father Hagan's paper, this is 
cared for to some extent by allowing one point for each of a number of 
distinct features in a given question. 

We are further acquainted with the manner in which the scores are 
translated into common ratings. The class is divided into percentile groups 
according to the scores made. The upper five per cent is given rank A ; 
the next lower twenty per cent rank B ; the middle fifty per cent rank C ; 
the next lower twenty per cent rank D : and the lowest five per cent rank 
E. The reasoning and experimental evidence back of such procedure is 
valid with regard to both native ability and achievement when a “fairly 
large group of well sampled children” is used for the division into per- 
centile groups. Father Hagan’s paper does not make it altogether clear 
whether this division into percentile groups is made separately for each 
class in each school on each test, or on the returns from the entire diocese. 
If the former is the case, we should say that the method of rating is invalid 
and partial, and that the final data are of little value for comparative pur- 
poses. First, single classes are too small for such grouping ; second, many 
classes are selective; and third, different norms for rating are applied in 
different schools. For example, a student in St. John's School with a score 
of 25 on a history test for the seventh grade may be in class C ; while a 
pupil in St Aloysius' School with the same score on the same test may 
rank B or D in the percentile grouping of his class. However, if the per- 
centile groups are made on a basis of individual score returns from all of 
the schools of the diocese, then the group is large and unselected, and the 
norms for rating are the same throughout the diocese. 

One passage in Father Hagan’s treatment of this point should be noted. 
It reads, “I understand that if a pupil is properly allocated into group D, 
for example, in Group D he will remain for the rest of his school days. 
None the less, much as we may deplore this, the fact remains that God 
has so made them and that one’s intelligence and one’s power to acquire 
knowledge, comparatively estimated with that of others, remains about the 
same through life.” The statement needs modification. If a pupil is 
properly placed in a certain group on a basis of native intelligence, then, 
making due allowance for extraordinary circumstances, in such group he 
will remain. If he is properly allocated as regards native power to acquire 
knowledge, the statement is again true. However, if we include not only 
native ability but also method and acquired skill in the term *^ower to 
acquire knowledge,” then the statement is not true. Finally, if one is 
placed in a certain group on a basis of school achievement, there is no 
assurance that be will remain in this group. Achievement is dependent qn 
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many things besides native ability. It depends, for instance, on interest, 
effort, method, background of knowledge, psychological and physical con- 
ditions at time of testing, etc., etc. A pupil may receive C in most tests 
of one diocesan examination and in the next series of tests rise to the 
A class. 

The third point in our discussion concerns the matter of hiring clerks 
to do routine work. We welcome the point made by Father Hagan, that 
a large portion of the routine work at headquarters in Cleveland is done 
by clerks and not by the superintendent and his staff of supervisors. This 
is a matter to which we may well give our attention. Why should school 
superintendents or capable professional supervisors sort materials, address 
envelopes, type prepared copy, compute points on tests, etc.? They might 
much better devote the same time and energy to work for which their train- 
ing fits them— to visiting schools, holding conferences, making research, 
experimenting, reading current literature, studying standard works in 
education and in different fields of knowledge, drawing up reports, prepar- 
ing matter for Catholic papers and magazines, writing pamphlets and book- 
lets on different phases of educational philosophy and practice, etc. A man 
can hardly be a leader of educational thought and achievement if he is 
going to use his hours in hammering off copy on the typewriter and check- 
ing points on innumerable test papers, work which can be done by a clerk 
at a comparatively low salary. It is false economy for a high-powered 
executive to deprive his supervisors, principals, teachers, and pupils of the 
full measure of his best service while he does the work of a little office clerk. 
We do not stress this point for fear that school superintendents are over- 
worked or as a plea for more leisure time for our educators. Our only pur- 
pose is to add weight to the point suggested in Father Hagan's paper, that 
our educators should be kept free to devote themselves to work for which 
their ability and training fit them. The superintendent of every diocese 
should be a leader, well pointed up cm progressive trends in education, in 
touch with his entire system, directing experimental work such as building 
up a curriculum, and issuing literature which will be of general service. 

In conclusion, let us thank Father Hagan for his excellent paper, com- 
mending him especially for the progressive treatment of his subject and 
for the real character of the experimental school practice which he has 
described and evaluated for us. No doubt he will accomplish the big 
purpose which he sees in papers read before this assembly, namely, the 
stimulation of thought, and the calling forth of earnest discussion. 
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Rural economic conditions to-day occupy a prominent place in 
the national mind. The plight of the farmer is a topic of wide dis- 
cussion and grave concern to many more people than the farmers 
themselves. The country-wide interest in the McNary-Haugen 
bill, the incorporation in the platfonns of the great political parties 
of farm relief plans and the large amount of literature broadcast 
on the subject, is evidence of the importance ascribed to the agri- 
cultural situation. To-day, the farmer comprises one-third of our 
total population and produces one-third of our national wealth, 
but receives only 9.9 per cent of our national income. His dollar 
has only four-fifths the purchasing power of every other dollar. 
Such conditions necessarily affect rural education and in a special 
manner our Catholic rural schools. The establishment of new 
schools, the erection of new buildings, the improvement of present 
ones, the purchase of new and needed equipment, all have had in 
many cases to be indefinitely postponed. In general because he 
possesses less economic strength, the farmer’s child is deprived of 
educational advantages freely granted to the children of the city. 

A recent book by Macy Campbell, Rural Life at the Cross- 
roads, places the blame for the present economic situation squarely 
at the door of the school. "Poor schools put the farm group 
behind educationally. Presently they found themselves going be- 
hind financially. . . . Rural life is doomed if the farm group 
cannot provide schools adequate to the task. Since the task of 
the farm group is more difficult than the task of the urban group, 
the farm schools must be even superior to the urban schools.” 
(P. 298.) There is indeed no doubt of the great economic dif- 
ference between the urban and rural sections of the country and 
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that this difference should be reflected in the educational, cultural 
and social life of the people, is a necessary consequence. 

The growing unrest among the people in the country due to 
the unequal economic competition has not brought about any bet- 
ter feeling between the city and the country. The radio, telephone, 
good roads and the automobile have brought the two groups into 
closer communication and have had a marked influence on the 
rural dweller, but they have not apparently achieved a better mu- 
tual understanding. City dwellers are inclined to lump all dwell- 
ers outside the great cities in one common rural classification. 
Nine-tenths of America is uniformly rural to the man whose 
thoughts center about Broadway or State street. The difficulty 
of mutual comprehension is increased by the patronizing attitude 
of the city dweller on the one side, and the suspicious attitude of 
the rural dweller on the other. This difference is manifested in 
the viewpoint of each group on questions of the day such as poli- 
tics, prohibition, tariff, education and state or public finance. 

We find this difference and these attitudes reflected in the 
Church. The city parish with its large numbers and its wealth 
has everything needful for the services of religion. The rural 
parish, small in numbers and poor in money, must be content with 
the bare necessities and even these obtained oftentimes at great 
sacrifice. The priest in the country parish sometimes looks with 
longing eye on the city parish, while the pastor in the city not 
infrequently forgets his brother in the country. 

The present-day economic condition, together with the natural 
difficulties of isolation and the large area it must serve, forms the 
setting or the background for the general problem of the rural 
school. To most Catholic school superintendents, rural education 
has never assumed the prominence of a vital and pressing problem. 
Nearly all of us are located in the cities where nine-tenths of our 
school population is to be found. We are really city school super- 
intendents. But those of us who have a share of the one-tenth 
which is strictly rural, will find by a thoughtful study of the sit- 
uation that, this one-tenth occupies a position of strategic impor- 
tance. The fact that we have both city and rural schools under 
our jurisdiction makes our task a larger and more difficult one 
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than that of any public school superintendent who is always a 
specialist, eitlier in urban or rural education. We really have two 
classes of schools to look after, and of the two, the rural group 
is relatively the more important. And this for two reasons : 

1. Because the rural school and the rural parish serve as a 
feeder for the city school and the city parish. 

2. Because while the city school is homogeneous in its proxi- 
mate objectives, the rural school must prepare its pupils for both 
rural life and urban life. 

First. The rural school and parish serve as a feeder for the 
city school and parish. Migration from the farm to the* city is 
common and easy in this country. A considerable part of the 
population of practically every city is recruited in this way. Since 
the advent of restricted immigration, our urban parishes must 
look to the country for new blood. Nearly every city school C!ich 
year receives a number of pupils from the rural districts. A re- 
cent investigation in the Catholic schools of Louisville reveals that 
8.2 per cent of the present enrollment liad previously attended 
rural schools. We also discovered that 12.7 per cent of the [)U])ils 
in our city schools were born in the country. Both parents of 17.4 
per cent of the city school children arc of rural birth, and of the 
remainder, 12 per cent had at least one parent who was niised 
in the country. From these figures we can say that approximately 
30 per cent of our present urban Catholic ])opulation has been 
recruited from the rural districts. The roster of the city parish 
contains names of many families who have moved in from the 
country and they form, in many instances, the most active clement 
in the parish. The dwindling down of the country i)arish means 
the building up of new parishes in the city, or the strenglhejiing 
of the old ones. This cityward migration, which has l)cen on 
the increase for a number of years, is a well-known fact, and one 
that has an important bearing on the rural school. 

The mere fact that people in large numbers are tnovitig to 
the city from the country, should not be a cause for grave* con- 
cern. The farm is prolific in children, as the Federal census read- 
ily shows. All cannot remain on the fanii or in the .small towns, 
for there is not sufficient occupation. The introduclion of iin- 
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proved machinery and the occupational and geographical division 
of labor has released much man power in the country and stim- 
ulated its migration to the industrial centers. More than 50 per 
cent of the children bom and reared on the farm can be expected 
to ultimately find their way into the city. This is natural and 
to be expected. However, if thi5 more than 50 per cent would 
represent always the best and the most intelligent, then there 
would be cause for grave concern. If such were the case, it would 
mean the deterioration of the farming population, a lowering of 
living and cultural standard, and ultimately, perhaps, the classic 
catastrophe, often repeated in history, which comes when a nation 
robs the country Peter to pay the metropolitan Paul. 

The city, then, can expect its citizenry to be augmented con- 
stantly b}’ people young and old from the rural districts. If the 
training of the children in the country is neglected, the cities will 
have many of these children among tliem later on as uneducated 
adults. Without training or education, the rural surplus will 
drift into the cities, take up their residence in the slums, and, in 
many instances, become social problems instead of useful citizens. 
If the Church neglects the religious education of the boys and 
girls on the farm, many will be lost to the faith later on when they 
become part and parcel of the crowd in urban centers. On the 
other hand, if we have strong rural parish schools, where our 
children are thoroughly grounded in the faith and trained up in 
the practice of their religion, they will form a very fine and 
active element in our dty parishes. Hence the improvement of 
rural schools is of vital concern to the cities. 

Secondly- The city school is homogeneous in respect to its 
proximate objectives. By this I mean that the dty school is pre- 
paring all its pupils for life in congested districts and industrial 
centers. They can aim at this one general purpose, for their pupils 
are homogeneous in respect to their present residence, and likewise 
their future residence. In the rural school, while there is pupil 
homogeneity in respect to present residence, these pupils must be 
prepared for two widely divergent life situations— that of the 
country and that of the dty. Since more than one-half of the 
rural children will find their way later on to the city, they should 
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have the same sort of cultural and practical training as the urban 
child. Those that are to remain in the country must be prepared 
to meet the demands of the local environment. 

These two facts illustrate to the Catholic school superintendent 
the importance of the rural school. We have 18,293 Catholic 
parishes and missions in the United States. Seven tliousand and 
sixty-one of these have schools. The greater portion of the par- 
ishes and practically all the missions without schools, arc to be 
found in the rural districts. Most of the dioceses have a fair pro- 
portion of such parishes and missions, with and without schools. 
Our responsibility is for the religious education of all the children 
in the diocese, and not merely /for those who attend Catholic schools 
in the cities and large towns. The superintendent should recog- 
nize that he has a certain responsibility for the little ones of the 
flock, scattered in the sparsely peopled section of the diocese. The 
State is facing the problem of rural education and public educators 
are striving mightily to attain equality of educational opportunity 
for all. Our slogan, “Every Catholic child in a Catholic sdiool,’* 
should likewise mean an equal opportunity for every Catholic 
child to acquire a thorough Catholic training. Our Catliolic rural 
schools demand from us more attention and the mral parishes 
and missions with their thousands of children, without op])ortuni- 
ties for a Catholic education, offer a great missionary field for our 
educational zeal. 

The problem presented by the rural schools is indeed a serious 
one for the Catholic educator. Anyone who has had anything to 
do with such a school, will readily admit this. It will cause him 
more thought and study than the urban school which has already 
attained a high standard. Rural welfare depends upon the school 
and it is conceded that rural welfare is the most serious and baf- 
fling problem of American life. Naturally the first question that 
presents itself is that of objectives: What kind of education 
should the rural school strive to give its pupils? The general pur- 
pose of the elementary school is to produce specific changes in the 
mind and heart of the child. One of the principal means to that 
end is the curriculum. What these changes are vary with the in- 
dividual and the community. Carrying out this principle literally 
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and educating the rural child for the farm alone would mean one 
type of education for the rural child, and another for the urban 
child. This would result in a dual system of schools ; one system 
for the country and another for the city. Tlie prqx)nents of this 
view overlook the fact that more than half of the children will 
not remain on the farm. 

Another view more widely prevalent is to have one common 
curriculum for all schools, ignoring any preparation for rural 
life. This would mean the urbanizing of the rural school, and 
this, as far as my observation goes, is the general practice in our 
Catholic system of education. All children are given the same 
sort of training without regard to local needs or the question of 
the life to be lived in isolated districts. 

As Catholic educators, viewing the question of what should be 
taught the child in rural parish schools, we have two things to 
consider : Religion and the secular branches. In regard to the 
first, the religious content of the curriculum, there is no question 
but that it should be the same for all Catholic children, no matter 
where they reside. There is but one Lord, one faith and one bap- 
tism, and but one way to w^alk before God. It is true, the child 
in the country will be found more of a stranger to the ways of the 
world. He is subject to fewer temptations and, in many cases, 
there is a higher moral standard in the family life of the average 
rural community. Nevertheless, the ways of the world with 
all their evil connotations are invading more and more the rural 
districts. Moreover, many of these boys and girls will later be- 
come residents of the city, and hence they should be well fortified 
spiritually to face the manifold temptations of life in the crowded 
centers. 

There seems to be no valid reason why rural boys and girls 
should not be given every cultural advantage of their urban broth- 
ers and sisters. Why should their education be curtailed and made 
specifically agricultural, merely because they were born and live 
on a farm ? It seems to me that the purpose of elementary edu- 
cation is the same for country children as for village or city chil- 
dren, and that is, to give them such a training that will make 
them acceptable members of society, fitted to meet the practical 
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demands of daily life, possessing an interest in further learning, 
and so prepared that they will be free to enter upon any line of 
work or further schooling they may care to choose. Our rich 
social heritage and the opportunities of our modern civilization 
should be made available to all children. Restricting or narrow- 
ing the education of country boys and girls in order to keep them 
on the farm, is definitely opposed to the democratic principle of 
education. Hence the elementary education of the rural child 
should embrace all that it does for the city child. 

This does not mean, however, that the rural schools should be 
exactly like the city schools, or that the children should have the 
same curriculum. Bearing in mind the fact that the rural school 
must prepare for life, two groups of children — ^those to remain 
on the farm, and those to go to the city, it has a larger task and 
a more complicated one than the city school. It must give the 
rural child all that his city brother receives, plus a special training 
for rural life. We must not forget that first of all it is a rural 
school. The school is to teach the child the things it does not 
learn outside of the school. It is also to teach him in terms of his 
own experience, and by means of the life about him. Because a 
rural child’s ex]^eriences, environment and educational facilities 
are different from those of urban children, tlic rural curriailuin 
must differ from the curriculum of city schools. 

Thus, in addition to the cultural and social content of the cur- 
riculum which is the same as that for the urban schools, there 
should be added for die rural schools, agricultural training. By 
this I mean far more than the mere teaching of the science of 
agriculture. People in the rural districts are beginning to realize 
the need of more training to cope with present-day problems, such 
as production, marketing, cooperation, investment and farm leg- 
islation. The rural child should be taught to love his* surround- 
ings. He should be made to understand and appreciate the joys 
and the hardships, the opportunities and responsibilities, the high 
dignity and the distinctive social service of rural people, together 
with the vast possibilities of scientific farming. And all these, the 
schools should give. 

Once the objectives of the rural schools are determined, the 
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next step is the adaptation of the curriculum to the conditions 
peculiar to the average rural school. Such a school is, as a rule, 
ungraded, i. c., a single teacher will have from two to eight grades. 
It is obvious that a teacher under such circumstances will find 
it impossible to carry out all the provisions and to cover all the 
matter outlined in a traditional graded course of study. While the 
primary aim of a curriculum is to serve the children, it does so 
mainly by guiding the teacher. To be of any assistance to her, 
the curriculum must then meet the manifold needs of a rural 
teacher. The average teacher in such a school is relatively poorly 
trained, the teaching equipment meager, the reference books are 
few% supendsion limited. The curriculum for rural schools should 
be particularly rich in detail, offering abundant material, illustra- 
tions, examples and suggestions with the subject-matter adapted to 
the ungraded character of the school and arranged to meet the 
peculiar needs of the local community, if it would serve the teach- 
er’s needs and contribute largely to the education of rural children. 

Besides telling the teacher what to teach and how to teach it, 
the curriculum should give some assistance in planning the work, 
particularly in reference to the ungraded character of the school. 
The rural teacher faces some very practical questions : How much 
time should be given to reading, arithmetic, spelling and history ? 
When should different classes recite? How can the work be ar- 
ranged to reduce the number of grades and classes ? What classes 
should be united, and in what subjects? What classes should come 
every day and what classes should not? All subjects should be 
covered in the school year, and just how to do it effectively with 
four or eight grades, is a real problem for the teacher. This prob- 
lem, the course of study should help her solve. Hence, in order 
to adapt the diocesan curriculum to the special characteristics of 
the rural school, and to attain its own particular objective, there 
should be a separate and special course of study. 

There are a number of other problems which have to be faced 
by nearly every rural Catholic school. One of these is the ever- 
present problem of finance, which is, perhaps, the most difficult 
of all for many to solve. While not peculiar to a country parish, 
the question of raising money to build, equip and mai ntain a 
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school, oftentimes presents an insurmountable obstacle to a rural 
church. To-day, many rural parishes find it a liard struggle 
merely to maintain the school. The small number of people, to- 
gether with the lack of means, explains the 10,000 rural par- 
ishes without a school. It is the reason for cheaply built, badly 
arranged and even more poorly equipped schools. If we are .to 
provide equality of educational opportunity for all the Catholic 
children in the diocese, and if we are to attain the ideal of every 
Catholic child in a Catholic school, it would seem that some sort 
of method of diocesan finance will have to be worked out. The 
State is now devising ways and means of distributing its funds 
so as to place the open country on a basis of financial equality 
in its eflfort to develop the rural school. Some kind of similar 
plan might have to be worked out for our diocesan system of 
schools, if every parish is to have its school. 

School attendance has also always been a problem in the open 
country. In the winter the weather and bad roads interfere. In 
the spring and fall, the larger girls and boys are kept at ho-me for 
work in the house and fields. It is a long and difficult task to 
convince parents of the economic fallacy of keeping their children 
out of school to save hired labor. By constant reiteration and a 
firm stand on the part of the pastor, it can be done eventually in 
many cases. The compulsory attendance law seems to be inop- 
erative in the country and I have’ known of very few places where 
it was enforced. A plan which we have tried out successfully in 
one parish is that of the part-time school. During the spring and 
fall months, school begins at 7 :oo a. m. and closes at noon. The 
plan has effectively reduced absenteeism and tardiness in this par- 
ticular school, while the character of work done seems to have 
been somewhat improved. 

These are some of the outstanding problems of the rural school. 
They are not insoluble, as study and experimentation have demon- 
strated. If the rural school offers many difficulties, it also pos- 
sesses a number of advantages as compared with the city school. 
A writer in the Journal of Educcstion for March, 1928, lists sev- 
eral such advantages. Among them are the following; (i) The 
rural school is a natural group. It is composed of large, middle- 
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sized and small children. The rural children learn a great deal 
from the older ones and vice versa. (2) Conditions in the coun- 
try are most conducive to study. There are fewer distractions 
and temptations. The social differences are far less. (3) 
Children in the country have common interest, are all closely 
associated with their environment and, best of all, they can be 
taught many things through their environment. Nature, farm 
industries, agriculture and the related sciences c£Ln be studied 
first hand. (4) Life is less artificial in the country and social 
standards are more likely to be true. In the city the individual is 
lost in the group, while in the country there is more of a neigh- 
borly feeling. (5) The small group in the country means more 
efficient instructions for the child and allows the children to 
progress at their natural pace. 

To these advantages I would add that the children in the coun- 
try are fonder of school and as a rule more interested than city 
children. Holidays are not so attractive, for they mean labor at 
home, while the school gives them recreational and social activi- 
ties. 

The rural school must remain rural and minister to the needs 
of the rural community. It has indeed a large task to fulfill. If 
the children are to remain on the farm they need an education to 
fit them for their work. If they are to leave the farm for the 
city they must have an education equivalent to that given urban 
children, otherwise they cannot compete with their city cousins on 
equal terms. In both cases they must have a good general educa- 
tion and thorough religious training in order to know how to 
enjoy life and to discharge creditably the duties of citizens and 
Catholics. With proper direction and leadership, the rural school 
can continue to train many of the leaders of Church and Nation. 
It is an admitted fact that the rural school has made a significant 
contribution to the greatness of America. From rural America 
have come many of our leaders in every walk of life, who point 
with pride to the lessons of independence of thought, industry, 
cooperation, friendship, thrift and honesty learned in the one- 
room school, and it is hoped that these virtues will not be found 
wanting in our future generation. Our Catholic educators realize 
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the strategic importance of the rural school and its double task of 
training for urban and for ru**al life. 

DISCUSSION 

Rev. Henry Meyer: My first thought on receipt of the invitation to 
appear before this gathering of school superintendents, was that an old 
briar-hopper like myself might strike a discordant note in discussing any 
phase of school life before a body of men who are specialists in the 
science of pedagogy. I feared I might repeat the experience of the assist- 
ant, who, one Sunday morning was met by a very nearsighted and feeble 
old lady, and was asked by her to help her up the church steps. With 
the aid of the assistant and her cane, and with much effort, she managed 
to climb the seven steps. After her strenuous ascent she continued to 
hold his arm until she could catch enough breath to ask him: “Who is 
going to preach this morning?” He answered: “The assistant is going 
to preach at this Mass.” “What,” she replied in a startled voice, ‘^he 
assistant is going to preach? Say, will you please lead me down the 
steps again?” But I console myself with the reflection that my intrusion 
on this learned assembly cannot give birth to any great expectations, and 
hence whatever disappointment may linger must likewise be of xninor pro- 
portion. 

The subject so ably outlined in the paper we just had the pleasure of 
hearing suffers not from a dearth, but from the wealth of perplexing 
thought that wells up at its mention: so that my chief difficulty is to 
single out a worthwhile one-half-of-one-per-cent of recommendation ancM 
diagnosis from what has been written and spoken concerning the country* 
school. 

I present merely one statistic to emphasize its importance: to show that 
we ought to be even more concerned about the smallest rural parish and 
its school than about the thousand familied monster of the urban center. 

If we divide the population of the United States into three groups we 
shall find approximately 35,000,000 souls living in large cities, 35,000,000 in 
small towns, and 35,000,000 out there where they can still see those other 
worlds whose headlights glisten nightly in the distant sky, out where 
“Giddap” and “Whoa” and “Gee” and “Haw” have not been modernized 
into “Step on it” and into green and red and amber regulators of one's 
every step, in a word out there where God wants them to live. And “out 
there” there are more than a million more children than there are in the other 
two groups combined; more than a million more little bundles of flesh 
and blood who breathe in air perfumed by things that grow, not fouled 
by decomposed gases, whose ears know the chanted orisons pi living 
things and whispering winds, and not the bedlam of crunching brakes, 
deafening factory whistles, nerve-wracking horns, and the whole man- 
made perversion of hideous noise-makers in the great city. 
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Now if the general welfare is to be enhanced, of if we w uit to do the 
most that we can for the glory of God, is it not plain that wc must do at 
least as much for that crowd “out there** as we are doing for the others? 
And is it not plain that we are doing more, for example for the glory of 
God, when we anchor to his or her faith the boy or girl who will later on 
have ten or twelve children than if we perform the same service to 
ten of those who will have at most tw’o or three? The impressiveness of this 
statistic overwhelms us if vre continue it through only one generation. 

Now w'hat is the fact? It is almost incredible but it is true that even 
the health of the children in the city is better than that of those on the 
farm. Surely not even the most benighted — ^sardined — flat-dweller will say 
that this is because of the better air, more wholesome food, etc., of the city. 
All will readily see that because of preventive measures, opportunities 
for examination, periodical tests — ^in a word, because the city child is 
treated as though it were a thing of value, it is for the time being apparently 
better equipped to get along in life. And all will also understand that in 
the matter of health, it is only for the time being, and that the real stamina 
of country life is generally missing. I do not think it unfair to draw out 
this parallel and make it apply to religious instruction, character building, 
mental culture— in a word to the whole aim and purpose of the country 
school. 

The strong assertion was made in the preceding paper that in the last 
analysis all rural cultural progress depends upon the country school. I 
think it unnecessary to run through the argument that proves conclusively 
that city standards rise and fall with those of the open spaces. The out- 
lets cannot be stronger than the sources and it must always be true that 
the cities must ever look to the coimtry for the replenishment of their 
population, the continuation of their physical stamina and for things that 
we speak of in a broad sense as powers of the soul, such as imagination, 
resourcefulness, etc. So rural betterment, whether it concern the economic, 
or the cultural and educational conditions, will ever be synonymous with 
urban and rural— development. 

Now the crying need of the farmer is, not instructions on better farm- 
ing (although they are also of great benefit to him) but a higher cultural 
standard. He can and does make his living from the soil; but his work 
does not give him the measure of life to which he is entitled. It is in- 
COTitestable, we cannot be satisfied with '‘making a living^: we must also 
‘‘make a life*' “That they might have life and have it more abundantly,’* 
refers also to the farmer, it is this thought that sustains the contention 
that the country school must be the chief factor in solving the great farm 
problem, and logically the country pastor must be the all-important board 
of strategy. 

Among the problems of the country school the first usually listed is 
the financial one. I trust my paper will not become too provincial by 
reference to our Archdiocese where this diflSculty is solving itself. The 
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majority of* our rural grade schools are in districts that are pre- 
dominantly Catholic and hence are supported by the State. Last year 
three schools (rural) that had been strictly parish enterprises for several 
decades were practically leased to the County Boards. The pastors of 
these schools are the principals; they have absolute discretion in the 
selection of text-books, teachers, etc., just as they always did; but now 
the county pays a per diem for each pupil. More right now a magnificent 
school building is nearing completion in a little town of eight houses, the 
center of a parish of about 100 families and of about fifteen square miles 
of territory. The building will have a value of approximately |70,000. 
You will probably wonder whether the millennium has come when I tell 
you that whilst this enterprise is being financed by the parish, the parish 
will receive, from the county, an annual refunder of 10% on its investment 
and an allowance of 8 and 1-3 cents a day for every pupil attending it. 
The State likewise furnishes the bus service. The carved inscription on 
this building will read “Sacred Heart School.” The teaching Sisters can 
thus be splendidly paid for their services and the school will be a source, 
not of expense but of revenue to the parish. It would be interesting to 
recount the struggle gone through in bringing this about: the years re- 
quired to gain the good will of the community, the defeat — ^in a public 
and bitterly fought election— of a strictly non-Catholic community that 
occupied an equally strategic position for this centralized school and other 
particulars; but that is beycmd the limits of this paper. I mention this in 
the hope of provoking thought and determination in these matters — for 
instance in the matter of free bus service. We are approadiing a state 
of strength in rural educational questions, where I think before long we 
can demand free transportation for our pupils. 

A second perplexing difffculty is the distance and isolation of the country 
parishioners. Now whilst in this matter I cannot say that distance lends 
enchantment to the view, I do not consider this a major problem. The 
constant improvement in roads, the more general availability of private 
or public automobiles, and more especially the growing popularity of cor- 
respondence courses in primary studies are slowly but surely silencing this 
minor chord in the sweet carillcms of country life. A modification or rather 
an off-shoot of the popular catechism-by-mail method must very soon 
emerge; this method can and must be applied to the other “R’s” so that 
there will be in fact no curtailment of study hours in even the smallest rural 
school. I mean supplementary courses can and must be devised for those 
whose study days are now necessarily abbreviated by work on the farm. 

Permit me here to interpolate that whilst, in general, this paper con- 
tains the thought of my own individual self and thus exposes me to the 
risk of proposing for experiment methods that may have already been 
proved impractical, still some of these cullings have been gleaned else- 
where: In the words of the learned Professor: “These are not my own 
figures, I got them from a man who knew what he was talking about” 
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I submit my own mental ramblings on the third crux of the rural 
school, the subjects to be studied in these 8-1-1 schools (8 grades, 1 room and 
one teacher). 

In general they cannot differ from those of the urban houses of learning. 
But in both we must beware of what may be called “Barbecue” education. 
A sandwich and a bottle of pop, a hot dog and a cup of coffee would not 
prove a nourishing fare if substituted for the regular home meal. So the 
mind of the child cannot thrive on hobbies if these are substituted for 
the fundamentals. Knowing how to build bird houses and paint lamp 
shades, is fine as is also knowing that a black note is longer than a 
white one (or is it the other way) : but such things must not be learned 
during the hours that are regularly assigned to the four “R*s”. The 
stor3' of the little girl who played several melodies on the piano and 
later in the evening, when asked by the visiting pastor to say the Our 
Father, was excused by her mother who said: “0 Father, she hasn’t got 
that far yet” illustrates my thought. The purpose of the primary school 
is to fuel the mind of the child for a non-stop flight through life; so the 
flow of instruction must be continuous and we should not dish it out in 
cigarette lighter proportions. 

In the country the time devoted to physical culture can readily be re- 
duced to a minimum, since doing the farm chores replaces it. It may be 
less poetical, but as far as development is concerned all the muscles that 
are exercised in rhythmic dancing will be brought into play by driving 
home the cows or by pushing a broom aroimd the kitchen; and wielding 
an ax or hoeing substitutes adequately for turning a handspring. But 
the facts show there is a crying need for more hours devoted to studies 
like hygiene and sanitation in the rural districts. Evils that are regulated 
by city ordinances ripen to foul and abundant harvest in the country 
and the school is by far the strongest remedial agent in such matters. 
Much more should be said about these points but I feel the limitations of 
tr>*ing to condense long chapters into short paragraphs. 

I trust I am correct in slating that in all education it is a waste of 
time to take up subjects that only stimulate the mind to feed upon itself. 
To illustrate: I consider rudimentary structural botany a mere useless 
burden whilst rudimentary field botany might well be used in a country 
school as one of the snacks needed to spice the fare of learning. But I 
cannot emphasize too much that in these non-essentials there is time for 
a snack only and not for any kind of a deep draught. 

It seems reading lessons could be so arranged that they would contain 
a smattering of such studies— and that is all I mean by the word rudi- 
mentary. 

And I think in all mental drilling, but especially in the work of the 
rural school, not only should we beware of permitting the mind to feed 
upon itself, but we must also not allow it to partake of its fare as the 
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epicure partakes of his. You know he delights in showing his feast but 
merely takes a sip of this and a taste of that. Carrying out the com- 
parison; the mother delights in seeing her child eat cverythuig on the 
festive table, from soup to nuts, but she often finds it necessary to re- 
strain her hearty and healthy hopeful from trying to fill him-self up on the 
hors d'oeuvres. 

The majority of those subjects which older educators looked upon as 
mere frills and fads and fancies but which modem thought aims to crystal- 
lize into something worthwhile could be covered splendidly by using Gov- 
ernment and State bulletins as reading lessons. In fact in the higher grades 
I cannot see why these interesting and instructive pamphlets should not be 
used generally for reading, spelling and composition tasks. And I do not 
limit this remark to the country school. 

I bring this disjointed theorizing to a close with a few words on a sub- 
ject which before long will probably be a regular item in the already over- 
filled calendar of the school superintendent. I take the liberty of reading 
to you a few paragraphs from a series of articles which I wrote last year 
for the Catholic Telegraph on the general topic of country life. These 
paragraphs refer to that splendid offshoot of the parodiial school, the 
vacation school. 

As it is evident from preceding articles that the children who are on 
the farm to-day, will in a few years form the bulk of membership of 
the city parish it follows that even the city pastor must see the wisdom 
and COTimon sense of trying to strengthen this division of the army of 
Qirist. 

Now centuries of hallowed tradition and experience have proved be- 
yond controversy that the best assurance of staunch faith and firm character 
is the Catholic school — a most precious heritage from our immediate fore- 
fathers who seldom erected a house to the worship of God without at the 
same time putting up a building where their children might receive their 
daily spiritual bread. We could well cast aside all cares and worries for 
the future if we could see a school building standing next to every Catholic 
church even in the most isolated country districts. But since this cannot 
be we must look for the best substitute. Fortunately there has been 
started, within the last decade, not indeed an adequate, but a splendid sub- 
stitute for the parochial school. It is rather surprising tliat this new idea 
has not found its way into more dioceses. 1 refer to the vacation school. 

Briefly it is feasible to have Sisters give a six weeks course to the 
children of almost every country parish. There is something about the 
ways of those devoted ladies who have dedicated their lives to the service 
of God that leaves impressions with children tliat even the priest cannot 
leave. This summer course includes hours in singing, playing, catechism, 
church and home etiquette and other extra classroom subjects. I have met 
pastors who told me that not a few Protestant families had their names 
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enrolled in these schools; and that neighboring public school teachers 
adopted some of the nice maimerisms that only Sisters can impart. I 
should like to see things so shape themselves, that every Catholic parish 
would be obliged to have a Catholic school; the r^ular parochial school 
if possible and the vacation school in all other cases. 
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As Catholic educators, we are dedicated to the task of forming 
Christian character in the lives of the children entrusted to our 
care. We justify our system of education on the plea that, after 
the home, Catholic education can endow most effectively boys 
and girls with the qualities of mind and heart required for citi- 
zenship in Christ’s kingdom upon earth and in heaven. The Catho- 
lic educator, therefore, must always be primarily concerned with 
the development of Christian character in the lives of growing 
children. 

Very little that is new can be written on the subject of character 
formation. Nearly every book concerned with Catholic education 
contains some reference to this all-important educative process. 
Indeed, we hear so much about character formation that we are 
apt to take too much for granted and to adopt a rather self-satis- 
fied complacency with regard to its attainment. 

The purpose of this paper is to emphasize as forcibly as pos- 
sible the supreme importance of the formation of Christian char- 
acter in our educational system. To form Christian character in 
our pupils requires not so much an understanding of the theory 
of character formation as it does to be vitally moved by the 
dynamic power of this sublime objective- Success in the attain- 
ment of this objective requires the frequent examination and 
accounting of methods and achievements. 

Character has been defined as "Life dominated by principles.” 
Life comprises thoughts, words and actions. Character has to do 
with that which gives energy and direction to all these human 
activities. The man of character acts consistently and deliberately. 

( 533 ) 
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He is not a creature swayed by impulse from within nor by 
circumstances from without. Internal motives, which have become 
imbedded in his very personality, give movement, unity and sta- 
bility to all his activities. 

In the process of character formation, the significance of 
principles is most important. A principle may be defined “as an 
ethical concept that has become deeply rooted in the mind, has 
been elevated into a fixed standard of conduct and is consistently 
applied to direct one’s activities.” Well may it be said that 
“principles to be really such must become branded in one’s 
consciousness and must form a part of one’s very self.” 

Qosely related to the concept of principles is that of ideals. 
By an ideal, in the true sense of the term, we mean some type 
of excellence which is conceived as possible and desirable of 
personal imitation and realization. We admire the noble qualities 
of a friend or associate, we combine admirable traits of human 
character — ^to form our ideals. However created, our resultant ideal 
is always reducible to a certain type of character which in the 
last analysis means that we have chosen a definite group of 
principles as the guiding standard of our lives. Merely to admire 
human excellence does not suffice. Far more important than this 
is the earnest endeavor to live up to our ideals and to make 
them function in our lives. “It is the will that makes character 
and it is character that makes the man.” 

As educators we are dedicated to the task of forming character. 
As Catholic educators we must form a definite type of character. 
We form an int^al part of the educational mission of the 
Church which continues the work of Christ among men. We have 
received our commission to teach from Christ Himself. Because 
of this, we are clothed with His grace and we are protected by 
the mantle of His authority. Under His divine leadership, we 
have consecrated our lives to the Christlike task of forming 
young hearts and souls according to the model of Him who said : 
“Suffer the little children to come unto Me and forbid them not, 
for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

The formation of Christian character, then, is our supreme 
educational objective. To make Christ live and grow in the souls 
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of diildren that they may imitate TTim in life and live with 
Him for all eternity has ever been and always must be the one 
never changing comprehensive aim of Catholic education. 

The example and teachings of Christ form our educational 
heritage. Consequently our task in forming Christian character 
in the lives of our boys and girls requires that we enrich their 
minds, enlightened by faith, with the treasure of God’s revealed 
truth and that we train their wills, strengthened by God’s grace, 
to conform to the principles and ideals of Him in whose name 
we teach. 

Our educational concern must always be to reduce the problem 
of forming Christian character to the practical everyday life of 
the classroom. 

More important than anything else for success in the formation 
of Christian character is the altitude of the teacher. Unless the 
teacher conceives his task in a large and comprehensive way, he 
will not succeed to any great extent in this difficult and com- 
plicated work. 

We must ask ourselves frequently wihat we are striving to 
accomplish in our work as teachers. We must get away from 
the immediate atmosphere of the classroom with its daily diffi- 
culties and daily routine. If we limit our educational perspective 
to the narrow confines of our particular classroom, if we strive 
for immediate results and these alone, we are bound to be dis- 
appointed. Such a narrow viewpoint will make our work mo- 
notonous and irksome. We will lack the vital enthusiasm neces- 
sary for successful achievement in our sublime vocation as re- 
ligious teachers. 

The living product of Catholic education is to be sought in 
the after lives of those who have gone from file portals of our 
schools. We know how consoling it is to realize how much 
Catholic education has contributed to the present vitality of 
Catho-lic thought and activity in our beloved country. In no 
country in the world does there exist a more zealous devotion to 
Catholic ideals and principles. Countless men and women, nur- 
tured in die holy atmosphere of the Catholic school, have given 
themselves over to the perfect service of Christ in the religious 
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life, while others are ever bringing glory to God and to His 
Church by lives of Christian worth and sanctity. 

Every teacher can point to at least some former pupils, who 
exemplify in their lives the qualities of soul, mind and heart 
expected in the worthy graduate of the Catholic school. 

We are the architects of the lives of our future men and 
women. Like architects, we must clearly conceive the complete 
design of true Christian character before we can determine its 
foundations. We must often visualize in the clearest possible 
terms what sort of men and vromen we desire our children to 
become. 

What are some of the qualities we admire in our wortliy 
graduates and fondly hope to develop in our present pupils ? 

We recognize the ideal graduate of the Catholic school as one 
who is blessed with sound and vigorous health. He is equipped 
with sufficient knowledge for his particular state in life. He is 
able to use this knowledge intelligently and serviceably. Ho is 
clear and accurate in his judgment of the values of life. He is 
neither conceited nor self-conscious. Without being stubborn or 
obstinate he is firm and consistent in his conduct. He is able to 
make up his mind on reasoned grounds and is capable of adhering 
to his resolutions. He is able to sympathize with the aspirations 
and feelings of others. He is a master of his emotions. lie 
possesses the degree of refinement expected of his status in life. 
He is guided by sound principles of conduct and earnestly 
endeavors to live according to these principles. Over and above 
everything else he is loyally devoted to his religion. His faith is 
the well-spring of all his activities. Given the graduate who is 
strong and healthy, intellectually well informed, capable, energetic 
and enterprising, cultivated in taste and feeling, conscientit)us, 
morally upright and truly religious and you have the ideal gra<lu- 
ate of the Catholic school — the individual of Christian character. 

Here in fiesh and blood is our objective. A vital, clear concep- 
tion of the objective is the first requisite for intelligent, joyful 
and effective effort in the formation of Christian character. 

The teach^ who comprehends Christian character in the full 
radiance of its beauty and nobility will never conceive education 
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as the mere imparting of knowledge and the cramming of 
receptive memory. He will realize that the memorizing of formu 
lae for the purposes of recitation and examination falls far shoi 
of the real objective of Catholic education. 

A real understanding of the all-round development implied b 
the possession of Christian character will prevent the teache 
from underestimating the value of the natural virtues in th 
educative process. We may well ask ourselves, are we not apt t 
overemphasize the supernatural virtues to the detriment of th 
natural? Do we not forget sometimes the powerful influence o 
human nature in shaping the child’s destiny? A keen sense o 
honor and the square deal have been described as American vii 
tues. Well may we ask ourselves, how do our graduates coir 
pare with those of secular schools in this regard? Honor, trutl" 
fulness, self-respect, self-control, a courteous regard for th 
feelings of others, refinement of mind and of speech — surel 
these should be the natural flowering of our whole religion 
system of education. Do we not find that sometimes our bo> 
and girls are apt to be little disturbed by breaches of trutl 
loyalty and sincerity? Lying, deceit, petty thieving and cheatin 
in examinations are not unheard of among Catholic school pupil. 
Can it be that this attitude is due to the tendency frequentl 
found of overemphasizing the negative side of conduct to tlr 
detriment of its positive aspects:J^e must interpret conduct i 
terms of “thou shalt not” but at the same time let us not forg( 
our more important duty of teaching our boys and girls to striM 
for Christian perfection at all times and at all costs. The coir 
plete understanding of the Christian ideal of character emphasize 
the truth that the supernatural does not destroy or cancel th 
natural virtues but presupposes them, perfects them and sanctifie 
them. 

Another phase in the process of forming Christian charactc 
that should engage our attention is the danger of overemplu 
sizing the principle of authority to the detriment of individuj 
initiative. It is an educational axiom that all real training 
self-training. The possession of Christian character presuppose 
the habits of self-reliance, self-direction and self-control. I1ies 
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habits are formed from within and not from without. Mere rules, 
enforced simply by appeals to summary penalties for their non- 
observance, will never go very far to form Christian character. 
For example, have we not seen children forced to go to the 
Sacraments weekly as a part of their school discipline, who will 
entirely neglect the Sacraments during the summer vacation? 
Frequent reception of the Sacraments is indeed eminently praise- 
worthy and pupils should be encouraged in such a practice, but 
mere compulsory frequenting of the Sacraments is not to be 
regarded as virtuous. Such practices ignore the fundamental law 
that all human improvement is from within outwards and that 
there is no such thing as compulsory virtue. Let us remember that 
to form Christian character we must penetrate the inner con- 
sciousness of the pupil and allow him sufficient freedom for the 
development of individual initiative. Let us train our pupils to 
do their duty intelligently and religiously all day long in school 
and out of school. Make the motive one of understanding service 
and loyalty and not merely the voice of superior or teacher, the 
requirements of the rule or the sound of a bell. By all means 
train pupils to do their duty all the time but inspire them to do 
this that they may please God and improve themselves. 

Our greatest asset in the formation of Christian character is 
the effective teaching of religion. Religion is man's greatest con- 
cern. Its presence or absence affects for good or evil all of man's 
relations to God and neighbor. Here again it is necessary for 
the teacher to conceive religion as something more than the mere 
memorizing of catechetical formulae lest he teach catechism 
without teaching religion. Christian character connotes a sincere 
and earnest belief in Christ and His revelation. It requires per- 
sonal loyalty to Him, the personal surrender of one's will to 
His will and the acceptance of Him as the living heaven-sent 
model to which it is one's highest aspiration to conform. Conse- 
quently, to teach religion means something more than to make 
religion understood. We must touch the souls of our pupils, we 
must convert them, we must inflame them with a personal loyalty 
to Jesus Christ. We must root out of our children’s lives all 
evil inclinations and sow in them the seeds of virtue that they 
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may ever grow in Christian faith, hope and charity. We must 
appeal vitally to the whole child — to his heart, his feelings and 
his emotions by the use of art, music, drama and poetry. The 
whole atmosphere of the school, the personality of the teacher, 
the discipline, the spirit, the experiences provided — all must 
reflect the truths that are taught so that the pupil may not only 
know the truth but may develop the attitudes, habits and loyalties 
that are of the very essence of Christian character. 

To succeed in forming Christian character, the teacher must 
not only comprehend Christian character in all its aspects but 
besides he must appreciate the dignity of the child and he must 
understand the nature of the boy and the girl — ^how they grow 
and develop into manhood and womanhood. The surpassing 
worth of the individual soul is the cornerstone upon whidi the 
whole edifice of Catliolic education has been erected. Sympathetic 
attention should be given to the individual child regardless of 
his ability or external condition in life. St. Thomas tells us that 
"Education is no mere imparting or infusion of knowledge; it 
is rather a solicitation, suggestion and direction by which the 
mind is prompted to exert its natural powers in normal ways. 
While chief stress is laid upon the development of the intellec- 
tual functions, due notice must be taken of the subordinate facul- 
ties. Sense, imagination and memory cooperate both in the acqui- 
sition of knowledge and its retention.” The teacher then, must 
realize' that each child is a being of infinite sensibility and 
impressionability. The child is not a meclTanical something to 
be pushed and dragged this way and that. Our work is to trans- 
form that child of infinite sensibility and impressionability into 
an individual who will believe, trust and love God, who will live 
according to Christian principles and who will endeavor to do 
good wherever he may be. In a w'ord, we are endeavoring to 
teach our boys and girls how to become enlightened and virtuous 
Christians in whom the habits of right thinking, right living and 
well doing have become part and parcel of their very lives. 

In the light of the spiritual value and possibilities in the life 
of each child entrusted to our care, certain questions present 
themselves. Do we not sometimes make very definite distinctions 
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in our dealings with individual children ? It is not difficult to deal 
with attractive, responsive children. Such are the consolation of 
every teacher. But experience teaches that in every classroom 
there are children \vho are not attractive. Some are mentally 
handicapped. Some come from undesirable homes. The problem 
child is always with us. Are we doing all tliat we can to develop 
Christian character in such children? They are important in the 
sight of Almight}' God. We know, too, that S3mipathy for such 
children, an understanding of their problems, encouragement and 
proper educational and emotional adjustment will oftentimes 
place them on the road to normal living. Nay more, does it not 
happen that frequently our most grateful graduates are those 
who were most unattractive and most unresponsive in their 
school days? 

The foundation of Christian character in the last analysis must 
come from the personality of the religious teacher. “Life comes 
only from life” is an old scholastic maxim. Methods, curriculum 
and discipline are important, but above and beyond all these is 
the living voice and radiant personality of the Religious teacher. 
All else is secondary. All other things are merely dead tools. The 
Religious teacher is the intermediary between God and immortal 
souls. Someone has said, “The solution of all problems is Jesus 
Christ.” How true this is in the life of the Religious teacher! 
A personal burning love for Christ ; a knowledge of His methods 
of teaching; a love of children and an all consuming desire to 
make Him live in the hearts and minds of those whom He loves 
so well — ^here are the Religious teacher’s golden means of form- 
ing Christian character in the lives of growing boys and girls. 

DISCUSSION 

Rev. John M. Cooper, S. T. D., Ph. D. : Father Quinlan in his very 
stimulating paper has made so many pertinent suggestions and has made 
them so well that I wish he were given the time allotted to me in order 
that he might expand some of them more fully. Perhaps I can best utilize 
my few minutes by devoting them to an elaboration of just one of the 
points which Father Quinlan has made, namely, the necessity in character 
education of sympathetic attention to the individual child. And in order 
to be concrete, I shall coniine attention to just one character trait, industry 
and its antithesis, sloth. 
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Sloth or laziness is commonly defined as such disinclination to labor 
and exertion that leads to neglect of duty. It is classed among the capital 
sins because it is the cause of so many moral evils. To cure these evils 
we must naturally cure the laziness or sloth that is the cause of them. I 
have gone through a number of advanced religion texts to find what 
suggestions are given for the cure of sloth, and have found these four: 
(1) Labor to conquer it; resolve in the morning to avoid it; before retiring 
in the evening examine your conscience, and in case you have failed 
during the day repent and renew your resolution to be industrious; (2) 
Consider tliat work is an imperative duty and that idleness is dangerous 
and shameful; (3) Meditate on the labors and sufferings of Christ and 
the saints; (4) Give thought to the eternal rest which is the reward of 
those who are industrious in this life. 

These suggestions are undoubtedly good so far as they go, but it is 
questicmble if they go far enough. It is true that laziness is a capital 
sin, and is a cause of or factor in other sins, but it is equally true that lazi- 
ness itself is more an effect tlian a cause, more a symptom tlian a disease. 
It is like a fever or a headache, and prescribing for the cure of laziness 
without previously diagnosing the cause of the laziness is very much like 
prescribing for a fever or a headache without diagnosing the malady that 
lies back of it. 

Here are some of tlie factors that may be responsible for laziness as 
found in a particular child. Some of the physical causes may be : imperfect 
sensation, due, for instance, to myopia or slight deafness, or developed as 
the after effect of any one of a score or more kinds of recent or earlier 
injuries or diseases ; fatigrue states, due, for instance, to overwork or over- 
play; malnutrition, due, for instance, to undereating or overeating; vitamin 
deficiencies; the after effects of infections; endocrine disturbances. Some 
of tlie intellectual causes may be: dull-normal or borderline mentality; 
disability in some one subject giving rise to a sense of futility of trying 
to make good; retardation, due perhaps to illness with its after effect of 
over fatigability, in turn engendering the feeling that the struggle to 
catch up is bopeless, which feeling finally results in willed inactivity resorted 
to as a means of relieving the tension; or just a plain lack of interest in 
the particular studies in the curriculum. Finally, the laziness lo^y be due 
to one or more of myriad forms of emotional instability. Sensitiveness 
wounded by ridicule or censure may lead to discouragement. The child 
may become accustomed to criticism and lose even the desire for the good 
opinion of others. Or again, occasional or repeated failure may lead to a 
sense of inferiority which in turn may easily lead to flight from reality 
and compensation in day-dreaming. 

The foregoing is a much abbreviated summary of Wile's analysis of 
laziness or sloth based on the close study of many actual cases. His gen- 
eral conclusion is as follows: ‘*To brand a child lazy without at least 
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attempting to get at the underlying causes of this si'-mptom is both unsci- 
entific and unjust.” 

If I really wish to cure a child of laziness and in this manner forestall 
the manifold evils that come from sloth and idleness, obviously I must 
find the cause of laziness as it manifests itself in the particular child. 
This means that I must study intensively the individual child in order to 
find the cause, for the cause may differ radically from child to child. 
Only after I have found the cause may I have reasonable hope, short of 
a miracle of divine grace, of curing the malady. 

The four suggestions that have been quoted as to the method of curing 
sloth are all good, but would it not be part of the good sense which God 
expects of us and requires of us to apply a fifth practical precept, namely, 
study the individual child, find the cause of his laziness, and treat the 
cause, not merely the symptom? The cause may be a physical one, an 
intellectual one, or an emotional one. As the cause differs so should the 
treatment. 

During the last couple of decades an enormous mass of new and partly 
new information has accumulated upon the causes of delinquency or, as we 
should say, of sin, and on the technique and methods of its cure. This 
great mass of new information has come to us chiefly from the social 
and psychological sciences. In this short discussion one only of these 
many major causes of sin or, again to use our Catholic term, of these capital 
sins or occasions of sin has been touched upon, and that very briefly. 
Much more intensive studies have been made on most of the other capital 
sins, such for instance as covetousness and lust, as well as upon the social 
occasions of sin which we call the world, and the psychic occasions of 
sin which we call the flesh. Excellent summaries of this vast material are 
readily available in such works for instance as Healy^s Individual Delin- 
quency or in his monograph on Honesty, and more recent works along the 
same line, such as Cyril Burt's The Young Delinquent, in the pamphlets 
and books of Douglas Thom, and in the current contributions to more 
technical periodicals like Mental Hygiene or to more popular ones like 
Children. Such sources provide us with very detailed studies of the capital 
sins and occasions of sins, particularly as they show themselves in our 
modem urban conditions. 

The remedies and methods of treatment suggested and used by men of 
the type of Healy and Burt and Thom, while successful in a large propor- 
tion of cases are, it is true, of the natural order, not the supernatural. 
As to this point, and in line with Father Quinlan’s own suggestions, two 
considerations may be advanced: 

(1) Natural means and motives are not to be despised. They at least 
help to lessen the occasions of sin. 

(2) If a perfectly natural means is carried out from a supernatural 
motive the whole act becomes itself supernatural. If, for instance, I fin d 
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that a tendency in myself to crankiness, testiness and uncharily is imme- 
diately due to my taking too little sleep, and for supernatural motives I 
go to bed at a reasonable hour instead of remaining up until unreasonable 
hours, my sleep-taking itself becomes an act of supernatural value and merit. 

Are we loo sanguine when we look forward to a fusion or blending in 
the near future of this great mass of new information on the causes and 
occasions of sin and the natural means of remedying these causes willi our 
traditional Catholic technique for soul training? In this technique the 
treatment of capital sins and occasions of sin has always had an extremely 
important part. Our newer information throws a flood of light upon the 
capital sins, the occasions of sin and the treatment thereof. May we hope- 
fully look forward from this blending or fusion to a rejuvenated ascetic 
theology, an ascetic theology understood not merely as a discipline for the. 
development of higher asceticism, but underst(K)d in its broader sense, as 
the Catholic athletics of the soul, — the Catholic system of character building, 
of soul training and of spiritual development that will utilize everything 
that can be utilized from the field of practical science, and that will at 
the same time supernaturalize the natural means and emphasize the super- 
natural motives? 

Meanwhile, is it loo much to expect that at least a rudimentary intro- 
duction to this newer light on the causes and occasions of sin and the 
method that emphasizes treating the causes instead of treating symp- 
toms only may find its way into novitiates, normal schools, teachers' insti- 
tutes and seminaries? No new courses are necessary. All that is needed 
is the introduction of certain new directions and content into the seminary 
courses in psychology and moral, pastoral and ascetic theology, and into 
teacher training courses, particularly in education and educational psy- 
chology. 

Both our seminary and normal school psychology has confined its 
attention chiefly to the intellectual side of man. It has, seemingly under 
foreign influence from pagan and neo-pagan philosophy, neglected the great 
half of psychology that is of immediate practical value to the Catholic 
trainer of souls. In this half, we as Catholics, have made no appreciable 
headway since St. Thoma.s wrote his Secwida Sccwidtr, 
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FIRST SESSION 

The first meeting of the Catholic Blind Education Section 
was opened with prayer by the chairman. Rev. Joseph M. Stadel- 
nian, S. J. After the minutes of the previous meetings of this 
Section were read and approved as read. Father Stadelman 
addressed the delegates, giving a brief review of the work 
accomplished in past meetings and expressing hopes for continued 
advance in the future. The first paper “Kindergarten Plans and 
Methods” w'as read by Sister M. Alma, O. P., Catholic Insti- 
tute for the Blind, New York, N. Y. This paper was discussed 
in relation to the practicality of the use of the Montessori method 
in kindergartens for blind children. 


SECOND SESSION 

The meeting was called to order and opened with prayer. After 
the opening remarks by the Chairman, a paper on “Manual Train- 
ing in Schools for the Blind; Its Aims and Importance” was 
read by Sister Athanasius, St. Mary’s Institute for the Blind, 
Lansdale, Pa. This interesting paper was followed by an an- 
imated discussion concerning the various occupations of the sight- 
less, the value of field agents in securing positions and the neces- 
sity of follow-up work as an aid to the less fortunate pupils. The 
decisions of Superintendents of Schools for the Blind throughout 
the United States were read and considered in regard to these 
important questions. The meeting adjourned with prayer. 
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THIRD SESSION 

The first paper of this Session was read by Sister Augustin, 
D. of W. for Sister Albert, D. of W., Brooklyn Home for Blind, 
Port Jefferson, N. Y., on the subject, “Physical Training in 
Schools for the Blind, including G3rmnastics, Games, Folk and 
Aesthetic Dancing.” This was followed by a paper on “The 
Teaching of Arithmetic and Geography to the Blind,” a valuable 
paper on methods by Sister M. Eymard, St. Joseph’s Institute 
for the Blind, Jersey City, N. J. After the discussion which 
followed this paper, Sister Geronimo, O. P., Catholic Institute 
for the Blind, New York, N. Y., read a paper entitled, “High 
School Methods in English, History, Latin, Mathematics and 
Science.” The advisability of careful selection of students for 
these courses was dwelt upon in the discussion which followed. 
The meeting adjourned with prayer. 

Sister M. Geronimo, O. P., 

Secretary, 



PAPERS 


KINDERGARTEN PLANS AND METHODS 


SISTER M. ALMA, 0. P., CATHOLIC INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The kindergarten training of the blind child is such a vital 
subject that for many weeks I have hesitated to write one word 
or even to give it a passing tliought lest I should fail to devote 
to it the deep consideration and careful attention which it 
deserves. Life is a battle for all of us, but the sightless find 
themselves continually in title thick of the fight Not a day passes 
that does not bring its petty annoyances to be borne with patience, 
its moments of depression to be overcome by cheerfulness, and 
the constant realization that the fight is unequal, which must be 
met with unfailing courage. What an important trust, then, has 
God placed in the hands of the kindergarten teacher who is to 
start the blind child on his difficult journey through life. The 
mind of such a child is like the piece of canvas upon which the 
artist is to paint his immortal picture. The kindergarten teacher 
is the artist who must trace with care upon the canvas the first 
outlines of the beautiful ideal she wishes to create. Sometimes 
she will find that the little mind is almost devoid of impressions 
of the common things about it, and too often, before she can 
begin her real work of creation, she must first obliterate the 
disfigurements of unnatural fear, or of languor and helplessness 
which have been fostered by the grossest misunderstanding of 
the blind child in its home. In passing, let us remark that these 
little ones, who come to us from homes where their needs are 
entirely misunderstood, are the greatest sponsors we have for 
our residential schools. Either they must come early to an insti- 
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tution which will give them the proper start in life, or else 
the parents of blind children must be taught to treat these little 
ones in every respect as they do the sighted children of the 
family. Let us now try to find out what materials the kinder- 
garten teacher can most successfully use in order to give the 
sightless child the all-important start which he needs for the 
battle of life. 

I am not going to propose any new methods or materials, but 
will simply take you back with me to scenes which were enacted 
many years ago in one of our foremost schools for the blind, 
and which I feel would be just as productive if carried out now 
as they were in the days of tliat fruitful past. 

Before I can introduce you to the kindergarten teacher and 
her happy, busy little pupils, I must first show you their school- 
room. It is a large, sunny room, with a deep bay-window in the 
front which is never without its stands of flowering plants. Each 
flower-pot is marked with a child’s name, and it is counted a 
special privilege when one is allowed to water his own plant 
under the careful supervision of the teacher. There is great 
rejoicing, too, when Mary’s geranium bears a large, red blossom, 
or when Bobby’s pink fuscia is in bud. Thus, from the very 
beginning is fostered in the little hearts the love and appreciation 
of God’s fairest works, the flowers. 

The room is furnished with a piano, tiny chairs, and little 
tables which are marked ojff in inch squares so that the children 
early become familiar with this unit of measure. There are 
several cases containing stuffed animals and birds, birds’ nests, 
and other specimens which are most helpful. The crow and the 
humming-bird have ceased to be only meaningless names to 
these little ones, and they have learned to distinguish the hen 
from the duck by carefully examining the diflferences of bill and 
feet. They all know the fox by his great, bushy tail, and all 
love the soft little gray squirrel, sitting up so pertly with a nut 
between his paws, much more than his hairy little cousin, the 
red squirrel. Scattered about the room are specimens of the 
children’s work. These festoons of balls, cylinders, and cubes, 
Strung in perfect order, show that the little fingers have learned 
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to distinguish the various shapes. These inch-square tablets have 
been carefully pinned to the square inches marked on these 
cushions, which has been an excellent means of making the hands 
obey the mind. Although you might not guess it at first, you 
will ag^ee that this little bowl-shaped model in clay does some- 
what resemble a bird’s-nest, especially since tlie little modeler has 
placed in it three tiny eggs. 

This glimpse of the schoolroom gives us some idea of what the 
children are doing, but there is one important fact which I wish 
to bring to your attention. It is this : the schoolroom where these 
little blind children are spending several hours of each day is a 
pleasant place filled with sunshine and flowers. If we were to 
listen to the teacher’s moming-talk, her stories, and the little songs 
the children are taught to sing, we should see that they, too, are 
filled with the beauties of Nature and the joy of life. This is a 
most important feature in the kindergarten training of the blind 
child — ^to fill the blank little mind with beautiful pictures and 
happy imaginings from the very beginning. We so often make 
the mistake of thinking that it is only through the eyes that 
beauty can be appreciated. Yet what should we know of beauty 
or of loveliness if it were not for the eager soul which is always 
vainly seeking here on earth fo-r the truly beautiful which it 
can only hope to find in the presence of God? Let us strive, then, 
to give these starving little ones all the beauty and joy which it 
is possible to pour out to them. Their little souls are waiting 
eagerly in the darkened chambers, and tiiey will quickly respond 
to all that is most beautiful and most worthwhile in life, even 
though the glad message must first be read by the vision of the 
artist-teacher, and then painted in such tangible coloring that 
her little sightless pupils can readily understand and appreciate. 
Hence, we see that the kindergarten teacher must be one who, 
within herself, has a deep love of all that is beautiful, and the 
happy faculty of translating it to others in her daily contact 
with the children. 

Let us now see what our little friends in this old-time kinder- 
garten are doing. Out on the lawn the trees and shrubbery are 
bare, and the grass is no longer green, so we know that this is 
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the winter season. But if we notice carefully the half dozen little 
tots grouped about the low tables, w^orking so happily and indus- 
triously, we shall not only know that it is winter, but also that 
it is nearing Christmas-time, and that these children are making 
Christmas presents. How anxiously and earnestly they are labor- 
ing over the very simple little designs on their sewing cards. Of 
course, many imsuccessful attempts have been made, and even 
now some of the designs are not quite perfect, but all of the 
cards which are well done are to have little blotters or calendars 
pasted at the bottom, or they may be slit so as to form attractive 
book-marks. Who can measure the joy of the little heart at the 
realization that it is making a pretty Christmas gift for mother, 
father, or teacher? Here we have another great principle which 
should be faithfully carried out in our kindergarten work — ^to 
fill the daily lives of these helpless little ones with the joy of 
accomplishment, and to train them into self-confidence. The 
teacher should be careful to praise and encourage every effort 
of her little pupils, for we must remember that to the blind child 
even his own work does not appear attractive until its merits 
are appreciated and revealed by others. “They can who think they 
can,” would be an excellent motto for the kindergarten teacher 
to keep in mind, for unless the sightless little one can be taught 
self-confidence and the joy of doing, the teacher can hope for 
little progress in his training. At this particular kindergarten of 
which we are speaking, all of the children’s work, which was not 
used in making Qiristmas gifts, was sent home at the end of the 
school year, and then we can imagine with what joy and pride 
the little one exhibited the cards sewed with gay worsteds, and 
the colored paper mats woven with strips of some contrasting 
color. 

But these children do not spend all of their time in the sunny 
classroom. Every morning they go up for an hour to the great, 
roomy attic, which is the best place one can think of for playing 
games. See them marking time, and now watch them as they 
march in a somewhat uneven line while a lively tune is being 
played on the piano. They are not permitted to touch their neigh- 
bor as they march along, but must be guided by the sounds of 
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each other’s footsteps and by their knowledge of the large, rec- 
tangular room. Now watch them at a ring-game. They are playing 
“The Squirrel Loves a Pleasant Chase,” and the little squirrel 
does not fear to run around the outside of the circle when there 
are the singing voices to guide it in the chase. We can easily see 
how such well-chosen games and marching exercises will help 
to overcome any unnatural fear or helplessness, and get the chil- 
dren ready to share later on in the activities of the gymnasium 
which should be a part of the necessary equipment of every 
up-to-date school for the blind. 

Though the school contains a fine museum, the children do not 
depend entirely on these stuffed animals for their knowledge of 
Nature. What a happy sight it is to see the little ones being taken 
for a walk to the park by several of the teachers. Dendo, the big 
Newfotmdland dog, is all excitement, marching first at the head 
of the line with the importance of a general, and then running 
back to make sure that no cHie is being left behind. They take 
their w^ay through quiet streets, and when once the park road 
is crossed, there is no further danger. 

As they walk along, and during their stay in the park, every 
bird note is brought to the children’s attention, so that they very 
soon learn to distinguish the voices of the feathered songsters. 
This happy secret of Nature early learned will be a source of 
pleasure and interest to the blind child all through his life. By 
running down one small hill and up another, they get a mental pic- 
ture of hills and valleys, and by bring taken for a walk around a 
small pond, they obtain some idea of its size On this pond there 
are ducks and swans, and the children have brought scraps of 
bread with which to feed them. Usually, they throw the bread into 
the water, but sometimes they are told to be very quiet, while one 
child crouches down, holding out a crust in eager expectation. 
If some greedy old duck or one of the graceful swans should 
seize the tempting morsel, the delighted child cannot suppress 
a cry of joy which throws the water-fowl into a tumult, much 
to the amusement of the children. In the autumn the teacher? 
often take their little charges to the nearby woods on a joyous 
nutting party. To be sure, the little ones do not fill the attic with 
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a store of nuts for winter use, but they have found out for 
themselves how Jack Frost has opened the prickly burrs and 
hidden the smooth, brown nuts under the heaps of fallen leaves. 
The children do not need to go to park or woods for their 
acquaintance with the common wild flowers. In their play-time 
nothing delights them more than to gather great bunches of 
daisies, buttercups and dandelions, and it is a pretty picture to 
see them sitting in the old orchard amid the goldenrod and purp'e 
asters, while the teacher tells them the story of Golden Hair and 
Blue Eyes, All this brings us to one more important point in 
the blind child’s early training. Because these children have run 
up and down the little hills with the tiny valley between, have 
fed the swans, and have searched for the nuts scattered among 
the autumn leaves, they will always have a right conception of 
these things, which no word-picture could ever bring to them. 
We must try as much as possible to fill their imaginations with 
actual experiences, which will be one of the best means of getting 
them ready to take their rightful places in ihe world later on. 

Probably Frederic Froebel never dreamed of it himself, but he 
is one of the greatest benefactors the blind have ever had, since 
a carefully planned kindergarten training is the very best equip- 
ment with which a sightless diild can make a start in life. The 
Montessori method has often been suggested, but I do not think 
that such a plan can be successfully carried out with our chil- 
dren, though it might be used in some instances. When the sighted 
child comes to kindergarten for the first time, his little mind is 
already stored with the pictures and images of the things he has 
seen, which is a foundation upon which the teacher can begin to 
build by means of the Montessori method. But what foundation 
have we in the little blind child who, it may be, has spent much 
of its short life sitting neglected in a comer? Perhaps we shall 
almost have to teach it how to walk, and how to hold things 
properly in its little, helpless hands. If a box of building-blocks 
is given to a sighted child, he will soon be trying to construct a 
house with a tall chimney like that in which he lives, and he will 
often place the blocks one upon anotlier with the nicest precision. 
But to the blind child it is a much more difficult task to place the 
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blocks evenly, and how can he think of building the house with 
the. tall chimney when he really does not know what they look 
like? The artist-teacher must remember that the mind of each of 
her little blind pupils is the empty canvas upon which she is to 
trace the first outlines of thought and experience. The whole 
kindergarten plan will lead to success in after years if we but 
strive to fill the fundamental needs of the blind child — to pour 
into it daily all the happiness and beauty that the little soul can 
hold, with patience and understanding to train it into self-reliance 
and the joy of doing, and to change the dull monotony of a non- 
seeing existence into a life of real experiences. This will widen 
the horizon, and so get the attractive outline ready to be filled in 
later with the charming details of God’s greatest masterpiece — 
a useful and happy life. 



MANUAL TRAINING IN SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND; 
ITS AIM AND IMPORTANCE 


SISTER ATHANASIUS, ST. MARY"s INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
LANSDALE, PA. 


The selection of a life’s work is one of the most important 
problems to be met by any individual, and at the same time one 
of the most difficult. We as Catholic teachers continually empha- 
size and urge upon the attention of our pupils the fact that in 
God’s plan each one of us has a certain work to perform. We 
claim that it is a duty to discover what that work is and to 
accomplish it. 

The choice of a vocation is ultimately a personal and private 
concern. When all is said and done the decision must come from 
the individual in question. The majority of people have learned 
to do a number of things equally well. Their greater success at 
any particular undertaking is to be attributed to their taste and 
enthusiasm for it. While this inclination or preference for a 
certain line of work will show itself somehow, the important 
feature in all education is to lead the pupil to discover for him- 
self just what his aptitude is, and then to urge his will once he has 
chosen a certain path. This is the aim of vocational guidance, a 
topic much discussed in our schools to-day. 

If this direction and guidance in the matter of selecting a life’s 
work is considered so desirable and necessary for seeing pupils, 
how much more so for those handicapped by lack of sight. If the 
seeing boy and the seeing girl need this assistance because of 
their inexperience, how much more our blind boy and girl. 

In our schools for the blind the manual training department 
affords the teacher an excellent opportunity to study what the 
sightless child best is fitted for by inclination and adaptability, 
and having once discovered this it becomes a duty to open a way 
for him to reach his highest efficiency along this line. 
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All educators agree that the best time for efficient work in the 
formation of habits is from the kindergarten through the gram- 
mar grades. We very often find that children entering our schools 
come from homes wherein they have passed a life of inactivity, 
and as a consequence are retarded mentally and physically. Our 
first concern is to teach such children to become self-reliant and 
this can be done with greater facility in the manual training class 
than in any other department. 

Weaving which is the first step taught here is an ideal occupa- 
tion, not only for little children, but for older ones as well, as it 
affords admirable opportunities for the development of head, 
hand, and heart. It trains both hands in deftness and the nerves 
and muscles are strengthened by daily use, thus giving a prelim- 
inary training for basketry which is the next step taken. The 
experience, too, in patience, perseverance, industry, economy in 
the use of materials, concentration and self-reliance cannot be 
overestimated. A consciousness of power comes also with prog- 
ress and a sense of self-respect arises when the blind child 
realizes that he is of some use in the world. People do not know 
how capable the sightless are; consequently they do not believe 
in them. It is our duty to inspire bdief in them because wc 
know them with their capabilities. 

Plenty of time must be taken in the first part of the year to 
teach the diildren to work well. Time is nothing when power is 
growing. Skill in the fundamentals is essential, and just as the 
fingers of the musician must be trained in music before the soul 
can find expression, so must the fingers of our little ones be 
guided and helped until a certain degree of skill is attained. If 
we make good baskets first, simple in shape, strong in texture, 
suited to the purpose for which they are intended, unconsciously 
they will grow beautiful. The most intricate basket will fail in 
its purpose if the joinings are careless or flaws in workmanship 
permitted. This is also true of rug and mat weaving, for the 
aim of all training should be to bring out the best there is in 
the children. Whatever they do let them do it thoroughly. It 
should always be a question of quality, not quantity. 

Some children in the manual framing class will learn faster 
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than others and they are always delighted to go about and help 
the slower ones. It will sometimes be found that they know how 
to explain a difficult point — ^perhaps because they have just con- 
quered it themselves and understand what the difficulties of the 
sightless are. 

One of Froebel’s fundamental principles is that a child should 
never be allowed to fail — ^that his work should be so adapted 
that he will succeed every time, and that he should be led step 
by step as his power grows, to something more difficult. 

The grading of work in the industrial department should 
depend entirely upon the children, as tliere are in every school 
certain children who have more manual than mental ability. If 
the child in the first grade is prepared to do industrial work of 
a higher grade, no matter how dull he may otherwise be, he should 
be permitted to do it, as it is his way of expressing what lies 
within him. Not only will his hand and mind be trained thereby, 
but his heart will be filled with the joy that always comes with 
achievement. It will also serve as a stimulus to slow children to 
do the work of their grade as perfectly as possible, in order that 
they may be advanced to that which is more difficult. Impres- 
sion and expression should go hand in hand. 

Visitors to our schools are usually greatly impressed with the 
quality and variety of the work displayed. Our teachers in the 
industrial department should keep very much in touch with the 
commercial world in order to produce in their classes a variety of 
those articles most in demand at the present time. Strict attention 
should be paid to color combination and the various little details 
of finish which tend to produce such a pleasing effect. If the work 
of our blind is to be saleable, it must meet as far as possible 
present-day requirements. That blind people can do work that 
satisfies the exacting demands of the critical buyer of the large 
department store is evidenced by the fact that orders for rugs, 
mattresses, etc., have been secured for the blind from some of the 
leading department stores. The caning, too, has met the require- 
ments of these stores as wdl as the managements of some of our 
best hotels, and other well-known firms. 

The majority of the blind, however, need practical, initial help 
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or influence, and constant encouragement to aid them to make a 
start. Many have ability to do work, but lack initiative in a 
business way. This is no less true of the seeing, many of whom 
receive aid in starting a profession or a business. How much 
more necessary is this help for the blind! No effort should be 
spared whether by individuals or institutions to help sightless per- 
sons to make a living. This assistance should be given before they 
lose hope, courage and ambition. 

In our Catholic schools for the blind, the great antidote against 
this discouragement is religion, in the teaching of which we must 
be tireless, if wt would mould according to the mind of Christ 
those who are so utterly dependent upon us for the opportunity 
to know and love Gk)d. We must teach them to realize that there 
is an “inner light” of mind and soul which far surpasses that 
seen by men. Religion must be lived. It must fill each moment of 
the entire day, even as the fragrance of a flower permeates the 
atmosphere in which the plant breathes. If is this religious educa- 
tion which more than anything else helps the blind to bear their 
cross with courage and resignation, and gives to them that 
patience and endurance which they so much need when surround- 
ed by the trials and difficulties which must of necessity beset their 
path on their journey through life. 



PHYSICAL TRAINING IN SCHOOLS FOR THE 
BLIND, INCLUDING GYMNASTIC, GAMES, FOLK 
AND AESTHETIC DANCING 


SISTER AUGUSTIN, D. OF W., ISROOKLYN UOME FOR BLIND, 
PORT JEFFERSON, N. Y. 


Since time immemorial, physical training has played an im- 
portant part in the life of every healthy individual. As we perused 
our ancient history, were we not surprised at the time given to 
this art, especially in Sparta, where at the tender age of seven, 
a boy was taken from his mother’s arms and placed under the care 
of the government so that his little, subtle body might become 
stronger and muscular, capable of endurance, for every boy was 
brought up to be a soldier. With this aim in ‘view, there was no 
room for the crippled or blind in this godless country ; they were 
done away with at birth by their heartless parents. 

We wondered, too, at the account given of the Olympic Games 
of Athens and admired the ease and grace with which the con- 
testants performed their numerous and various feats. These were 
the days of conquest when physical fitness, not machine-guns 
and all the mechanism of our modem warfare, often decided a 
victory. 

The tournaments of the Middle Ages, where muscular strength 
together with the hard-earned skill in the use of lance, spear and 
battle ax, won the victor his reward of knighthood or the favor 
of the royal spectators, give evidence of the untiring efforts, and 
numberless hours spent trpng to obtain bodily prowess. 

With the invention of gun-powder, little by little the perfect 
development of the body ceased to be an absolute necessity so 
that the strenuous training of the early days was no longer 
required. 


( 557 ) 
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The modern history of several nations has been and is still 
based upon a stricter form of physical training, that is, the 
military training of a few years w’hich they require of their 
respective citizens. Thus, we see that bodily development 
although generally motivated by the idea of defense of home and 
country, has alvirays existed in some form or other. 

Until recent date, women had little part in this art; but with 
compulsory elementary schooling and higher education, they 
come in for their share of training and sports. Those physically 
handicapped have always been left aside in this line, and it is 
only lately that attention has been given to the physical develop- 
ment of the blind. The sightless not only need this training as 
well as their fellow-companions, the sighted, but it seems that 
they need it more, for they are as a rule, physically below par, 
and an3^ing that can aid their bodies to become stronger and 
more vigorous vrill react in increase of capacity for good work 
and play. 

But what can they, sightless as they are, do in this line, might 
be the inquiry made. The blind child craves a change from the 
daily routine of study or other occupation, and in no way can 
such a field of delightful work be suggested as that offered by 
our physical training system of the day. 

“All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” is a very old 
and trite saying which can be applied more especially to the blind 
whose sightlessness causes them to fear to venture forth in the 
careless, joyous exercise of their limbs in miming and jumping. 
To give them this freedom of movement and the development of 
their bodies, there is no reason why they can not attempt those 
feats which are wholly muscular and rhythmical, sudi as the 
drills with different weight dumb-bells and wands, and the exer- 
cises performed on the various gymnastic apparatuses, such as 
the hand-grip machine, the cable for the progressive development 
of arms and chest, the trapeze, the parallel bars, etc. Of great 
help are the classroom exercises — ^trunk twisting and bending, 
arm twisting and bending, deep knee bending, point stepping and 
charging, head movement, swimming, pitdhier’s throw, etc. The 
ptmching bag and boxing gloves are favorites with boys, and the 
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blind love them as well, in spite of the half-expected yet unwel- 
comed blows they sometimes receive. Thus the abnormal condi- 
tions such as. round shoulders, falling arches, weak ankles, curva- 
ture of the spine, are corrected, and the work of overcoming 
timidity and self-consciousness is begun by the ever-increasing 
vigor and health, due to the hardening of the muscles and the 
stimulating flow of the blood. 

Games and folk dances will give the finishing touches to the 
bodily development by giving them freedom of movement, quick- 
ness and speed of action- A handbook, edited by the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, entitled. Recreation for Blind Children, by 
Martha Travilla Speakman, gives quite a complete list of games 
for blind children of all ages, and the explanation of how they 
are to be played. Under the heading “Crames and Plays for Little 
Children,” we find: 

1. Games of imitation such as, ^'Red Riding Hood,” “Five 
Little Chickadees,” etc. 

2. Rhythm games and folk games and dances, under which 
we find a list of 36, nine of which are fully developed. 

3. Miscellaneous indoor games include, “Who am I?” “Who 
is knocking at my door?” “Who has gone from the ring?” and 
ten others. 

4. Miscellaneous outdoor games give an explanation of six. 

The second chapter entitled, “Recreation for Older Boys and 
Girls,” contains the following subheadings: 

1. Miscellaneous indoor games, explaining 58. 

2. Table games, showing how 12 diflFerent ones may be played, 
including “dominoes,” “cards,” “lotto,” “parchesi,” etc. 

3. Games for parties, containing the description of 32 games. 

4. Miscellaneous outdoor games, giving the explanation of the 
rules for “leapfrog,” “tug of war,” “football,” “partner tree 
tag,” “poison stick,” and 20 others. 

5. Relay races, giving details of 12 different races. 

6. Athletic meets. In this chapter are found a list of 12 events 
and rules for boys' and girls' championship contests, stunts and 
other track events, including “running high jump,” “shot put,” etc. 
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7. Gymnastic work. 

8. Various recreational activities. 

That the blind love to dance is an established fact. Any one 
doubting this should attend the Blind Play at the Academy of 
Music each year, and see the graceful and wonderful execution 
of the various, difficult dances that are given. For those of a 
rather melancholy disposition, it is advisable to try dancing, and 
see the additional joy it brings into their lives. It seems to lift 
them out of their frequent spells of “blues,” and it is indeed good 
to hear them laughing at their own mistakes as they dance away, 
realizing to the fullest extent “the joy of the dance.” Folk dances, 
aesthetic movements and fancy steps change a heavy, awkward 
child into a light-footed and light-hearted fairy, graceful in form 
and motion. 

In the athletic sports, it is impossible for the blind to play 
any of the field games, such as baseball and those which abso- 
lutely require sight, such as tennis and the like. But there is no 
reason why they need be left entirely aside in different events, 
such as boat racing, where the coxswain is the eyes of the crew, 
“the short distant dashes” by the aid of a wire guide, “rope 
climbing” in which they are very agile. Of course, the coaches 
in all these cases must take extra pains with the candidates. But 
think of the joy and satisfaction they are putting into the lives 
of the afflicted individuals, by letting them see that tlieir cases 
are not entirely hopeless, and that th^ can do something for 
their Alma Mater. Charitable companions can guide them over 
roller-skating and ice-skating links, and can be guardian angels 
to them in all aquatic sports, such as swimming, diving, floating. 
Thus, with a little encouragement from their fellow classmates, 
the blind will not remain in the background, poorly physically 
developed creatures. 

Physical training has now become more of a pleasure and less 
of a duty ; a joy rather than a burdensome task ; a means of using 
surplus energy and of developing the body, rather than a cause 
of weakening it; an incentive, when deficiencies in study bar 
them from the field, to make progress in the line of erudition, 
not a hindrance; a damper on passionate outbreaks, rather than 
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a fuel, feeding them ; a building up of character, rather than a 
food for the play of uncontrolled nerves. It also aids the blind to 
get away from self and, through a hard-earned courage, to know- 
no timidity, which must be a necessary result of their affliction, 
and thus to be able to plunge into the difficulties of life without 
fear or trembling, with as little dependence upon others as pos- 
sible. It inspires charity, courage, self-sacrifice, presence of mind, 
quickness of perception, manliness, loyalty and the spirit of co- 
operation. Thus we can see that physical training affords us a 
golden opportunity to help our charges physically, mentally and 
morally. 

To quote from a lecture recently given on physical training, 
the speaker said in part: ‘'He whose blood is red, whose muscles 
are hard, whose sleep is so-und, whose digestion is good, whose 
posture is erect, whose step is elastic, whose endurance is lasting, 
and whose nerves are steady, has just as many resources in life. 
Physical vigor and soundness contribute to happiness, to accom- 
plishment and to service to society, to state and to country.’’ 

Since physical training has so many wonderful results, teachers 
must conscientiously give it at least the required minimum time, 
forty minutes a week for relief drills, two hours for directed play 
activities. In so doing, they wdll develop “sound minds in sound 
bodies,” citizens worthy to defend at all times their Lord and 
Master to whose image and likeness they are created. 



THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC AND GEOGRAPHY 
TO THE BLIND 


SISTER M. EYMARD, ST. JOSEPH'S INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


During the past year the eyes of every nation were focused 
upon the great Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Young and old 
awaited with bated breath the outcome of man’s conquest by air 
of these two mighty bodies. While the names of these fearless 
aviators resounded far and wide, one felt a great need of a fund 
of geographical knowledge for a fuller comprehension of their 
achievements. 

Were the sightless men and women of our nation deprived of 
the thrills attached to each of these successive victories? Those 
who had occasion to be in contact with them could answer in the 
negative. Their interest in this novel method of travel and trans- 
portation was just as keen as if they had sight. It was in propor- 
tion to their knowledge and understanding of distance, climate, 
location, temperature, altitude and speed, all of which they un- 
doubtedly derived and retained from their school-day study of 
Geography and Arithmetic. Their Catholic pride was particularly 
stirred at the latest attempt of General Nobile to reach the “top 
of the world” and plant there the standard of Christ, the King — 
the emblem of Qiristianity. 

Like all other school subjects Geography has been undergoing 
many changes. The viewpoint has been shifted. Fifteen or twenty 
years ago the Geography lesson consisted of the memorizing of 
dry, unrelated facts. To-day the emphasis is being placed on 
how these facts affect the life of man, account for the activities 
of the people of the world, explain the customs, habits of living, 
and other social conditions. ITie normal blind pupil has a right 
to be informed of these principles, and with the aid of globes, 
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wooden maps, literature and explanatory descriptions by the 
teacher, stands just as good a chance of realizing their impor- 
tance as the pupil blessed with sight. 

Geography is one of the broadest and most important of the 
content subjects, and in a school for blind pupils should have 
primary consideration. It borrows from every other subject in 
the school curriculum and touches life in all its phases. Professor 
Smith of Columbia University says that with the single exception 
of Literature no subject in the elementary schools has such a 
cultural value as Geography. It has a powerful influence, if well 
taught, in broadening man’s conception of the world ; it breaks 
through barriers of racial and national prejudices; it develops 
initiative, reasoning powers and ability to meet and solve new 
situations. In fine, he states that the aim of the Geography teacher 
should be not to teach facts alone but to foster in her pupils 
respect, S 3 mipathy and understanding. The last three he calls 
the Great Spiritual Possibilities of the Geography class, or the 
big factors that are needed to-day to bring about world peace. 

If, then, the development of initiative, the ability to solve the 
problems of life, the fostering of such virtues as understanding, 
S3rmpathy and all the above values are possible from a study of 
Geography for sighted pupils, it indeed seems a praiseworthy 
pursuit for the teacher who would instruct those deprived of 
sight. Any subject or study that will broaden the outlook upon 
life, that will arouse sympathy for the difficulties of others and 
remove it from themselves and their particular handicap, should 
have a special place in the school work with blind pupils. 

The foundation of these principles may be laid in the lower 
grades when the teacher fiirst introduces the blind pupils to the 
simple study of food, clothing and homes. By considering the 
various articles of food with the pupils and 'discussing the num- 
ber of people who had to work, the distance that had to be 
covered to give them even one meal ; by enumerating the clothing 
and home necessities in the same manner, the teacher wii be 
well repaid by the wealth of knowledge that the blind pupil ge'.s 
from a lesson of this sort An appreciation of what God and man 
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are doing everywhere to supply his wants, though he doesn’t see 
it physically, will undoubtedly be aroused in the pupil. 

The equipment for a school for sightless pupils should consist 
of a collection of the more common animals. These may be pro- 
cured in large sizes in any toy shop. They may be used to greai 
advantage to convey a concrete idea of the relative sizes, differ- 
ence of covering and form. There should be samples of various 
products, raw’ and manufactured, which the pupils can examine 
and visualize in connection with the study of that particular 
article. A sand table of plastic clay for modeling may be a great 
help in conveying to the beginner a mental picture of the plan 
of his schoolroom, or the direction of the playground from it. 
He may be taught on this sand table the direction of the streets 
and avenues in the vicinity of the school. Occasionally a felt 
cushion with thumb tacks may be used for making outline maps. 
Of all the material aids for imparting geographical knowledge 
the globe wdth raised surface features is of greatest importance. 
The spherical shape of our earth remains a meaningless abstrac- 
tion to the blind child who has never handled a globe. One such 
pupil when asked what she pictured the surface of the earth to 
be, stated that she always imagined two parallel rows of three 
continents each, on a flat surface. She couldn’t conceive the 
world to be round like an orange or ball. Thus she was devoid 
of any understanding of the true shape and arrangement of divi- 
sions on our sphere and her Geography was merely a slavisih 
memorizing of relative positions without any meaning. 

The dissected wooden maps are next in importance after the 
globe. These have proved to be invaluable not only in acquiring 
new facts but for a readjustment of incorrect ideas which pupils 
had acquired without tlie maps. The sightless boy is extremely 
interested in the sczde of these maps and is thus enabled to figure 
quite accurately the actual area of land divisions. 

Taking imaginary trips with products from one country to 
another is about one of the most interesting forms of geograph- 
ical instruction for the blind pupil. It helps to fix in his mind, 
almost unconsciously, the definite location of his home, its relative 
position to the rest of the world as well as the physical features 
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which separate them. These journeys are traced on the maps and 
tlie pupils are required to describe the cargo being carried, to 
understand the direction, and to name the bodies of water and 
the countries through which they pass on the trip. 

For supplementary reading in connection with any continent 
Carpenter’s Geographical Readers are very fine. They are not as 
yet publisihed in revised Braille, but even if the teacher is 
obliged to read them to her class, the time is well spent. The 
subject-matter makes an especial appeal on accoimt of its story 
and travel elements. 

Sightless pupils get much enjoyment from an accurate descrip- 
tion of the pictures and tables in the sighted Geographies. The 
normal pupil will not mistake a picture of a sampan or house 
boat on a Chinese river for an Eskimo’s skiff made of skins ; he 
will readily distinguish between a scene laid in the jungles of 
Africa and one on the Siberian tundra. Even in the varied 
methods of industry, costumes, customs and the like peculiar to 
certain regions, the blind pupil can associate the picture with the 
locality. All this, of course, is possible only after these continents 
have been studied, and depends likewise on the skill of the 
teacher in describing the picture. 

Many of the modern methods suggested and used for the 
successful teaching of Geography to sighted pupils are practicable 
with the sightless. Games, rhymes, songs, and stories contain 
much geographical value for the child in the lower grades. The 
pupils love to go on excursions to parks, woods, camps and places 
of interest. The scenery, points of direction, signs on buildings, 
advertisements and the like may be easily described to the chil- 
dren. Experience has proved that these outings when rightly 
conducted have a wonderful educational value apart from the 
pleasure and personal enjoyment which children derive from 
them. It is always possible on these visits to let the blind chil- 
dren “see” by feeling everything and anything that will enable 
them to build up accurate conceptions of objects. 

Geography is correlated with all the school subjects more or 
less. History and Literature are always influenced by the geo- 
graphic^ conditions associated with their subject-matter. Arith- 
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metic is also correlated unconsciously with Geography in the 
study of Longitude and Time, location of ships at sea, standard 
and local time and time belts. There is a certain amount of 
thought training for blind pupils here, though, like many, many 
sighted children they may never have an actual experience of 
traveling very far from home. They get practice in Arithmetic 
and evidently enjoy figuring out any type of problem dealing with 
travd. Another opportunity of correlation presents itself in com- 
paring or contrasting the population of continents, leading coun- 
tries or cities ; in the values of imports and exports, in the per- 
centage of raw or manufactured goods produced or consumed 
in certain regions or the financial status of one nation as compared 
wdth that of another. Again, in mathematical geography there is 
an extensive fidd for correlation. 

Arithmetic is an exercise which demands sustained attention 
and is a rich field for the development of plodding ability. The 
pupil devoid of sight has great need of every opportunity that 
will strengthen his power of endurance to stick to his task and 
succeed, despite his handicap. Devdopment of reasoning power 
is also given as an arithmetic ability of the highest value. What- 
ever one’s lifework is to be, a storehouse of reasoning power, 
when guided by God’s grace is always a useful asset. 

Many other worthy educational results are listed in favor of 
Arithmetic, so that it should be given attention similar to that of 
Geography for blind pupils. 

Great stress is being laid to-day upon visual instruction as an 
aid in every subject for sighted pupils. This is true of Arithmetic 
also. The question then arises, “How are we to supply our sight- 
less boys and girls with some ^uivalent in Arithmetic that will 
lessen their task?” 

First, in the matter of equipment there should be an abundance 
of objects connected with various occupations as tooth-picks, 
peas, pegs, drcles, beads and blocks. With these the beginner 
should be made acquainted with numbers as applied to quantity. 
He can be taught to count, to group and to understand relation 
of numbers and quantities. Facility and accuracy in the mastery 
of the tools — ^the four fundamentals, may be obtained by means 
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of these objects. The meaning of half and quarter, can also be 
developed. The use of the pint and the half pint bottles for 
measuring liquids, the use of tlie inch-tape or ruler for measuring 
height of children, area of desks, tables or other objects in room, 
liave proved to be practicable. The tape measure and ruler need, 
of course, to be marked off in a way which the blind pupil under- 
stands. The telling of time has been made easy by using imitation 
clock faces with brass clamps inserted to indicate the hours. 
Playing store and using real money is one of the best methods 
for introducing the various coins and for the making of change. 
Each pupil sihould be permitted to play storekeeper in turn. The 
prices may be made in Braille and attached to each article. Games 
and rhymes which are usable with sighted children may be 
adapted for the instruction and enjoyment of blind children also. 
The enthusiastic teacher who has a little inventive power will 
find new ways and methods of holding the interest of her pupils 
in all number work. By means of daily drills and reviews pupils 
should gain a definite mastery of all tlie combinations and tables. 
These should be conducted as competitive exercises. 

Long division seems to present the greatest difficulty to the 
sightless child. This fundamental can truly be called the one which 
tests the mechanical reasoning ability of any pupil. McNair in 
his book on Methods has arranged a set of graded examples 
dealing with each type of difficulty here. These are valuable for 
any teacher whose pupils find this process a stumbling-block. 

Great patience and care are required in leading the blind child 
through the operations with fractions and decimals. These should 
be preceded by much practice in oral and objective work by way 
of introduction to them. Percentage which is a direct outgrowth 
of the work with fractions and decimals demands a firm founda- 
tion as most of the upper grade work is based upon it. In the 
higher grades the Arithmetic should be informational as well as 
disciplinary. Blind pupils delight in writing and keeping make- 
believe checks, promissory notes, drafts or stock certificates. In 
fact, everything that brings them into closer relationship with 
their sighted companions, as handling of the above, the discus- 
sion of what is stated upon each, the use of these and so many 
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other business forms in vogue to-day, all have a special charm 
for the pupil who can't see them physically. 

The teacher should insist upon an intelligent understanding of 
all problem work. The procedure in the solution of problems is 
exactly the same as that followed by sighted pupils. The teacher 
must also keep in mind that children learn to do by doing and 
should therefore, provide opportunities for acting as well as 
estimating and computing. If she has had any experience with 
blind children she must appreciate the keenness of their sense 
of hearing and take advantage of this fact to strengthen the 
mathematical powers of her children by ample practice in oral 
Arithmetic. 

The methods outlined herein entail much more labor on behalf 
of the teacher whose duty it is to instruct blind pupils than if 
her lot w^ere cast with normal sighted children. 

Seeing in her charges, however, the image of God to a greater 
degree than if they vrere blessed with sight, she will be fulfilling 
His holy will by the practice of virtue required in dealing with 
them. Furthermore, by her eifort to imitate the life of Him who 
gave both spiritual and temporal sight to His dear blind on 
earth, she will merit the enjoyment of that beatific sight for all 
eternity. 



HIGH SCHOOL METHODS IN ENGLISH, HISTORY, 
LATIN, MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 


SISTER y[. GERONIMO, O. P., CATIIOLTC INSTITUTE • R>R THE 
BLINDj NEW YORK. N. V. 


O thou who dwellest in the dayl 
Behold, I pace amid the gloom: 

Darkness is ever round my way 
With little space for sunbeam-room! 

—L'JSiwoy— Francis Thompson. 

With these touching words, Francis Thompson has all uncon- 
sciously painted for us a picture of the intellectually gifted sight- 
less student begging for a share of our culture and educational 
advantages. Since it is demonstrated continually in the news of 
the day that sightless boys and girls can compete in mental 
attainments with the sighted, it is unnecessary to prove that fact 
in this paper. 1 he question about the blind to-day is not — Can 
we educate them? — ^but — What method shall we use in educating 
them? 

Personally, I consider the residential school ideal for younger 
children, but after the preliminary training has been given and 
vocational guidance supplied, it is desirable that the child mingle 
with the sighted in tire classroom. Since he probably expects to 
live at home or find employment after leaving school, this is 
the best way of preparing him to live amiably and work effi- 
ciently with those who "dwell in the day.” 

Granted that the blind can be educated in schools with the 
sighted, how is this to he done in the busy, crowded high schools 
of our cities? In order to answer this question, I shall gpve an 
exact description of how this very puzzle is solved in a school 
of over three thousand girls. 

One teacher in this school takes charge of the blind students ; 
she has learned the Braille system and supervises their study 
periods, assigns guides to take the girls to and from class and 
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adjusts all difficulties. The success of the blind students in this 
school depends to some extent on the care and kindly influence 
of this teacher. The regular class teachers do not as a rule object 
to the blind students as they feel the special teacher will assist 
them at any time. However, as each class teacher faces a blind 
pupil for the first time, she is apt to develop what is commonly 
known as an inferiority complex until the pupil proves that she 
is capable of the work. For this reason I have outlined some 
general directions for each department, showing exactly how 
the blind pupil reacts in high school classes and specifying some 
helpful methods of instruction: 

English — ^Almost all of the literature required for a four-year 
high school course has been printed in Braille for blind students. 
The modem literature courses require a sighted reader as these 
books are not in Braille. The reader is usually a volunteer 
student and she is often willing to give her services without pay. 
The blind pupil prepares outside work on the typewriter, but 
takes examinations from the special teacher. Qass recitations 
are excellently rendered and interesting in content. There is no 
distinction in method and the pupil has no extraordinary difficul- 
ties with her lessons. 

In this connection, I recall an English teacher who did not wish 
to have a blind girl in her class. Probably she had read and mis- 
construed the dictionary definition of blindness which is not only 
“absence of vision’’ but also “lack of intellectual discernment” 
in regard to the old saying that “none are so blind as those who 
will not see.” Her objections were overruled, however, but she 
refused to call on the sightless girl to recite. Then there came a 
day when the teacher asked a super-difficult question which no 
one in the class could answer. The blind girl raised her hand, 
answered the question and from that day forth was the shining 
star of that particular classroom. 

Alexander Pope has a word for those “who blindly creep or 
sightless soar.” Although those who teach the English classics 
can only pity those who “blindly creep,” surely they must admire 
the magnificent gesture of those who “sightless soar.” 

History — This subject is developed along lines similar to the 
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English classes. Readers are in demand and seem to be always 
available, as the special teacher has ways and means of supplying 
them. One method is a club whose members pledge themselves 
to assist the special teacher during the school year. In examina- 
tions the sound of the typewriter or the Braille writer may inter- 
fere with the concentration of the other pupils, so an exact copy 
of the examination is sent to the special teacher who gives the 
test privately. Absolutely no concessions are made in these ex- 
aminations and the pupil who fails must either repeat the sub- 
ject or be dropped from the school register and directed to other 
vocational work. 

Latin — ^Whenever I see a sightless person with a Latin book, 
I rejoice, for I know that therein lies complete forgetfulness of 
self and the joy of finding the new and unknown. And to my 
mind there come those haunting lines of the Aeneid: 

Stabant orantes prixni transmittere cursum, 

Tendebant znanus ripae ulterioris amore. 

How we pity those imaginary souls of an imaginary world — 
but do we pity the real minds of the blind in this too real world, 
begging for just a glimpse of our wonderful stores of knowledge. 
We cannot show them the visible beauties of the universe, but we 
can show them the entrancing world created by the ancient mas- 
ters of song and story. 

As for the practical side of this study — ^Latin books in Braille 
are available and the perfect concentration of tlie blind student in 
cl^s is especially helpful in the study of languages. 

Mathematics — ^Text-books are provided in Algebra and 
Geometry. There is a special device called a Braille slate by 
means of which the pupil can work out assigned problems. The 
teacher sometimes sends a blind student to the blackboard with 
a sighted companion; the guide writes out the solution as the 
blind girl explains it. In the geometry text-book the figures and 
letters are in raised print so that the pupil may demonstrate her 
theorem in class. Constructions and originals may be worked out 
with a little device called a tracer. Examinations in these sub- 
jects are usually taken in Braille, 

Science — ^Blind pupils may elect Chemistry, Physics or Biology 
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as well as Physiology and Physiography. Their lecture and 
laboratory periods are identical with the regular classes but they 
do not perform the experiments. The sighted companion ex- 
plains the procedure and results ; the blind girl types the experi- 
ment as explained and receives credit if she shows reasonable 
understanding of the aims and conclusions of the test. In 
Qiemistry she is assigned a careful, intelligent companion on 
account of the inflammable nature and high volatility of the 
chemicals used. Strange to say, chemistry is a favorite study 
and to the "Cni bonoT' of the average student the blind answer, 
“Why, a thrill every day.” 

If it is true that “half the cruelty in the world comes from a 
stupid incapacity to put one's self in the other man's place” 
then we must educate ourselves to see with the eyes of the blind, 
to realize their abilities, to know their longings and hopes. Even 
with the blind we are apt to define education in the terms of 
utilit}’, forgetting that culture in itself is a blessing, a fulfilhnent, 
a bond of friendship and a power over the hearts and minds of 
men. And in order that our task of educating the sightless may 
be well done let us recall the delicate little prayer which closes 
the U Envoy: 


“O light in Light, shine down from Heaven.' 
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PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 

Tuesday, June 26, 1928, 2:30 i\ m. 

The meetings of tlie Seminary Department were held in Loyola 
University, Cudahy Hall, Room 114. 

There were about thirty delegates i)rese3it when the first ses- 
sion was opened with prayer by the President, Rev. Janies W. 
Huepper, B. A. This first session was honored by the prevScnce 
of Most Rev. Sebastian G. Messmer, D. 1 )., Archbishop of Mil- 
waukee, and Rt. Rev. John B. Peterson, D. D., Auxiliary J^ishop 
of Boston. 

The minutes of the ])reccding convention were fidopted as out- 
lined in the printed Report. 

The first paper read by Rev. Peter Leo Johnson, D. !)., St. 
Francis Seminary, St. Francis, Wis., was entitled “Method of 
Presentation of Ecclesiastical History in 0 \xr Seminaries.” 

Stating that the student should possess at least some knowledge 
of the sources of ecclesiastical history Dr. Johnson cnijihasized 
the necessity of a well-arranged library and an explanation of its 
use to the students. As a knowledge of the jirocess of attaining 
truth is as necessary as a knowledge of the tnilli itself, all should 
possess some knowledge of elementary criticism. There are sev- 
eral authors who treat of this que.stion. Dr. Johnson in outlining 
his own method of teaching demanded from each student during 
the term the written criticism of one book. Several form sheets 
were given to the students as guide to the treatment of one topic 
each term. Oral calls are replaced by a fifteen-minute fonim each 
week on a subject already posted. 

In the discussion Rev. Thomas W. Tobin, C. SS. R., Mt. St. 
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Alphonsus Seminary, Esopus, N. Y., spoke very highly of the 
solid character of the paper. He added that perhaps there was 
a danger of the students lacking an historical backgpround. How, 
then, do they assimilate the matter that is given them? During 
the lecture they are receptive. Perhaps, then, an oral quiz before 
each class might be very useful. Geography, too, can sometimes 
aid history. Thus outline maps in connection with Church his- 
tory would help in the better understanding and retention of many 
historical facts. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Humphrey Moynihan, D. D., of St. Paul’s Sem- 
inary, St. Paul, Minn., approved of some original work in history 
being done by the student in order to cultivate a taste for history. 
Speaking of the paper in terms of praise, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Louis 
J. Nau, S. T. D., of Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, Norwood, Ohio, 
nevertheless favored the quiz before each class. Rev. John B. 
Furay, S. J., of the Theological Seminary of St. Mary of the 
Lake, Mundelein, 111., thought the question of time allotted his- 
tory in the seminary course was very important as regards the 
method to be used. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas H. McLaughlin, 
S. T. D., of the Immaculate* Conception Theological Seminary, 
Darlington, N. J., was interested in the results produced by Dr. 
Johnson’s method. Dr. Johnson in conclusion stated the results 
were remarkable. He found very beneficial the infonnal teach- 
ing resulting from the students constantly consulting the pro- 
fessor on various phases of their personal work. 

In the absence of Rev. P. J. Lydon, D. D., of St. Patrick’s 
Seminary, Menlo Park, Cal., his paper, ‘‘Canon Law in the Sem- 
inary,” was very kindly read by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Nau. In a very 
practical paper. Dr. Lydon first outlined the necessity of canon 
law from many different aspects. The method should be both 
historical and real. Without the historical background the law 
very often cannot be understood. Then there is need of dwelling 
particularly upon these points of special practical importance, 
oftentimes illustrating the teaching by concrete cases. It is im- 
possible to cover the whole canon law in the seminary course, but 
at least a substantial foundation should be acquired. After ordi- 
nation priests must study canon law to have a proper knowledge 
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of it. In the last year of the seminary course it seems wise to 
explain the faculties of the diocese. He concluded by a reference 
to the letter of the Apostolic Delegate which evidently demands a 
more important place for canon law in the seminary. 

Very Rev. Charles A. Finn, D. D., Rector of St. John's 
Ecclesiastical Seminary, Brighton, Mass., opening the discus- 
sion with the observation that one hour a week is certainly in- 
sufficient, thought the lack of time was one of the chief obstacles 
to a proper teaching of canon law. The library should always 
contain the sources of canon law and any works helpful in the 
study. 

An interesting talk was then given by Most Rev. Archbishop 
Messmer of Milwaukee. There are two points of view possible. 
First, there is the question of how much is to be taught as the 
seminary curriculum is already crowded. Then how is the canon 
law to be coordinated with other subjects ? To have unity there 
must be cooperation between the Professor of moral theology 
and the Professor of canon law, for many questions of canon law 
are treated in moral. In the actual teaching great attention should 
be paid to two points : the history of the law and the philosophy 
of the law. At least an elementary knowledge of the history of 
the law can be given, and then an explanation of the reason and 
the consequences of the law help very much in its proper under- 
standing. 

His Lordship, Bishop Peterson, noted the necessity of the 
Professor being inspired with the spirit of his subject. Every 
subject has its proper method of approach ; history treats of what 
has been, dogma of what will ever be, and law treats of the living 
reality, the regulation and the application of principles to the lives 
of men. Thus there should be a Professor to teach canon law 
and it alone. Rev. Joseph J. McAndrew, A. M., LL. D., of Mt. 
St. Mary's Seminary, Emmitsburg, thought that the Sacraments 
would constitute a complete course in canon law in the seminary. 
Rev. Francis V. Corcoran, C. M., D. D., Ph. D., Kenrick Semi- 
nary, Webster Groves, Mo., advised emphasis being always placed 
on the fact that the Church has the right to make laws and that 
these laws must be observed. 
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The chair announced the appointment of the following com- 
mittees : On Resolutions : Rt. Rev. Msgr. Humphrey Moynihan, 
D. D; Very Rev. Charles A. Finn, D. D.; Rev. Francis J. Con- 
nell, C. SS. R., D. D. On Nominations: Rev. John B. Furay, 
S. J. ; Rev. Joseph J. McAndrew, A. M., LL. D. ; Rev. Arthur J. 
Scanlan, S. T. D. 


SECOND SESSION 
Wednesday, June 27, 1928, 9:30 a. m. 

The meeting opened with prayer. “Pastoral Theology in Our 
Present Seminary Course” was the subject of a paper by Rev. 
John J. Harbrecht, S. T. D., Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, Norwood, 
Ohio. Despite the general improvement in our seminary educa- 
tion, Dr. Harbrecht noted that pastoral theology had not yet ob- 
tained a definite position in the seminary program. After naming 
the sources of pastoral theology he gave a brief sketch of its his- 
tory, showing the different concepts which formed the basis of 
the pastoral theology of some present-day authors. Pastoral the- 
ology must be restricted to certain pastoral duties, as, for exam- 
ple, the protection of individual souls, the searching out of the 
fallen away, the training of the faithful to self-activity through 
the Sacrament of Penance, and the fostering of the spiritual life 
of the parish. As conditions are constantly changing, the applica- 
tion of our principles to these new conditions must be thought 
out. Ultimately pastoral theology must take its place with the 
other theological sciences. 

Rev. Francis J. Connell, C. SS. R., S. T. D., of Mt. St. Alphon- 
sus Seminary, Fsopus, N. Y., was impressed by two points in 
reg^d to the paper. The first, that pastoral theology had such 
a history, and secondly, that man can really be practical only when 
he possesses a scientific foundation. Practical judgment is of no 
value unless founded upon theoretical principles. And this truth 
should be impressed upon the clergy. At least one year should 
be devoted to this subject. The difficulty of applying principles 
not only to individuals, but also to groups was mentioned by Rev. 
Ernest Zizka, O. S. B., St. Procopius Seminary, lisle, HI. As 
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Rev. Frederick J. Russell, C. M., S. T. L., Ph. D., of St. John’s 
Diocesan Theological Seminary, Brooklyn, N. Y., noted: the 
study of pastoral theology although it seems easy to the student, 
yet is with difficulty put into scholastic form. And this appears 
necessary, as we should have a unified form of dealing with souls. 
Rev. Arthur J. Scanlan, S. T. D., of St. Joseph’s Seminary, Yon- 
kers, N. Y., thought that pastoral theology was perhaps too 
divided at present, questions of pastoral theology often being 
treated by different professors. To supplement the teaching of 
the professor of pastoral, theology he suggested the introduction 
of outside authorities into the seminary for occasional lectures. 
Very Rev. Charles A. Finn, D. D., from his own experience and 
investigations, believed that pastoral theology in individual semi- 
naries is just what the individual professor makes it. The ques- 
tion, therefore, is, What is being done in the various seminaries ? 
Rt Rev. Msgr. Nau stated that in Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary they 
had six lectures a week during the last tenn. Rev. Dr. Finn con- 
tinuing, gave as his opinion that pastoral theology should set be- 
fore the student in a practical way what he has learned before. 
He should be taught how to do things properly and validly and 
how to maintain a spirit of zeal in his work. In the fourth year 
two hours a week were devoted to practical talks on the ministry 
and two hours a week were spent on practical liturgy. One par- 
ticular aspect worthy of note was the science of convert making. 
Each young priest going forth was inspired with the idea of 
making converts, and with a method of how to proceed, the results 
had been remarkable. This year alone in Boston 1,500 converts 
were confirmed. 

The second paper of the morning session, “A Periodical De- 
voted Exclusively to Seminaries,” was read by Very Rev. Thomas 
Plassmann, O. F. M., D. D., St. Bonaventure’s College and Sem- 
inary, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. It appears that the time is not yet 
ripe for such a periodical. The obstacles in its way would seem 
to eliminate the possibility of its being practicable at this time. 
Treating the question in a restricted sense, that is as a periodical 
issued by students as the publication of an individual seminary, it 
does not seem to be required by any intrinsic or extrinsic neces- 
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sity. However, it is issued in some places and seems to serve 
at least some purpose. It cultivates in the student the power of 
expressing himself in good literary form. Later it would help 
the priest, as writing is a most useful pastime. The ex- 
change of periodicals, too, between seminaries would help to foster 
a better spirit and bring them more closely together. To-day, 
too, it would seem that in view of the great evil that can be done 
by the press, our Catholic scholarship should be continually culti- 
vated so that priests by their writings may in some way coun- 
teract its evil influence. And the most effective way of teaching 
seminarians the art of writing is a periodical. However, it should 
always be dignified, substantial, scholarly and scientific. 

Father Furay, S. J., thought that a periodical for seminaries 
was not feasible. It is certainly necessary to teach the future 
priest the art of expressing himself in writing. But is the 
periodical the best means of accomplishing this ? It does not seem 
so. This perhaps is best accomplished by the writing of various 
articles in history and sermons. 

Rev. Francis V. Corcoran, C. M., D. D., Ph. D., recalling the 
fact that the paper had been read at tlie suggestion of Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Shahan, felt that if a periodical served as an incentive to 
writing it should be encouraged. However, a periodical for sem- 
inaries would necessarily have a small circulation because of the 
narrow field to which it would be addressed. Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Moynihan, complimenting Rev. Father Plassmann upon his paper, 
thought it an excellent plan for the seminary to have its own 
publication just as colleges and universities. It would serve to 
overcome that great deficiency of our priests who write so little. 


THIRD SESSION 

Wednesday^ June 27, 1928, 2 130 p . m. 
The joint session of the Seminary Department and the Pre- 
paratory Seminary Section was presided over by Rev. James W. 
Huepper, B. A. 

The first paper, '‘Helping the Borderline Student,” was read by 
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Rev. Michael Harding, O. F. M., of St. Bonaveiiture's Collie, St. 
Bonaventure, N. Y. At the outset he stated that his purpose was 
not to establish the intellectual standard required, but this must be 
determined in order to understand what students may be helped. 
A student at least should have sufficient ability to enable him to 
preach the doctrine of salvation and to administer the Sacraments. 
The backward student might be coached by the Professors. Often, 
too, brighter students can help those who are less gifted. The 
Professor, in addition, should strive to see that he acquires at least 
the essentials. In many cases the difficulty is due to the fact that 
they do not know how to study properly and always the necessity 
of faith and patience should be impressed on such students. Only 
borderline students whose characters are above reproach are 
worthy of consideration. 

Rev. Francis V. Corcoran, C. M., D. D., Ph. D., mentioned the 
extreme difficulty there exists in classif3ring the borderline stu- 
dents. True, there should be no defectives in the seminary, but 
yet we find many borderline students there. The question arises, 
then, what is the best way of helping them? Primarily, it is a 
question of sympathy and direction on the part of the faculty. 
Particularly in regard to dogmatic truths is their intellectual 
inability manifested. However, the fundamentals at least should 
be acquired. And this is done by constant emphasis and repeti- 
tion. 

As was pointed out by Rt. Rev. Msgr. M. J. Nolan, Ph. D., 
S. T. D., of St. Andrew’s Preparatory Seminary, Rochester, N. Y., 
this is certainly a greater problem for major seminaries than for 
preparatory seminaries. It is in preparatory seminaries that they 
should be sifted out. Extra coaching seems to be the only prac- 
tical way to help some students and it should be done for some 
considerable time. This seems to be particularly true when there 
exists a deficiency in Latin. Experience also shows that such stu- 
dents are helped by repetition in dass. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Moynihan 
thought it best to drop the backward student in philosophy if it 
appeared that he could not make the standard required. As Rev. 
Father Lambert remarked, it is certainly true that there exists a 
great difficulty in the preparatory seminary because of a poor 
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foundation in those starting. For some time it may be difficult 
to determine precisely tlie intellectual standard of certain students. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Nau also noted that many students who start 
poorly, afterwards become better students. Very often the diffi- 
culty is due to a deficiency in Latin. Rev. Father John B. Furay, 
S. J., explained the procedure at Mundelein Seminary. About two 
weeks after commencing philosophy all the students are given 
a test. Those who fall below a certain standard call to see the 
prefect of studies individually. Several causes may be assigned 
as the reason of a failure. It may be due to a lack of Latin, or 
not knowing how to study, to laziness or sometimes to mental 
deficiency. If a student fails the first half year he is given a 
re-examination. A second failure means the repetition of the 
term. Passing the second term the student may enter the second 
year. However, a student should have an exceptional character 
to supply mental deficiency. 

Very Rev. Daniel Kaib, 0. S. B., in “Training Our Seminarians 
in Business Methods,” set forth very clearly the necessity of a 
knowledge of the uses and conventionalities of business transac- 
tions. Without some method of keeping an accurate account of 
his financial affairs, the priest would soon be in difficulty. Accord- 
ingly, some instruction in bookkeeping is necessary. The priest 
will never learn it afterwards. Thus it should be given a place 
in the theology course. 

Rev. Father Otto C. Kappus of Toledo in commenting upon the 
paper thanked Father Kaib for the great help he had already re- 
ceived from the use of his little book, Bookkeeping for Parish 
Priests, After a general discussion in which all agreed that some 
such knowledge was essential to the priest the third session closed 
with prayer. Over fifty ddegates had been present. 


FOURTH SESSION 

Thursday, June 28, 1928, 9 130 a. m. 
The meeting opened with prayer. Rev. T. B. O’Brien, Pastor 
of St. Jarlath's Church, Chicago, 111., read a most interesting paper 
on the “After-Training of the Seminarian in the Parish.” The 
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pastor should provide the ordinary comforts of life for the curate, 
room, food and a vacation. Companionship should not be denied 
him. His companions should always be welcome. On the other 
hand, the pastor has a right to obedience, to a steady service in 
the parish, in the school, and even in matters not purely spiritual. 
Thus, the pastor should outline the work to be done. Perfect 
harmony demands in all cases a spirit of self-sacrifice. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas H. McLaughlin, S. T. D., Immaculate 
Conception Seminary, Darlington, N. J., spoke highly of Father 
O’Brien’s paper. It is a most important question. The poten- 
tialities of the seminarian must become actualities in the priest- 
hood. The virtue and zeal to be manifested must be vivified by 
the direction of the pastor. His future is often determined by his 
first pastor. Thus the seminary has a right to expect something 
of those who have charge of him in the beginning. The work of 
the seminary is essentially fundamental. It is a preparation for 
his actual work. Thus the pastor could assist in the consolidation 
of his piety, in his introduction to the priestly ministry, and initiate 
him in parochial administration. This period of a priest’s life, 
agreed Rev. Dr. Frederick J. Russell, C. M., was most important. 
Very often it was the making or breaking of a young priest Rev. 
Arthur J. Scanlan, S. T. D., thought that a little more coopera- 
tion was needed between all those concerned. According to Rev. 
John J. Harbrecht, S- T. D., we should use experiences of the past 
to help us form a method of procedure for the future. There does 
not seem to be sufficient contact between the seminary and the 
yoimg priest during his first years in the ministry. 

Very Rev. Dr. Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., thought it would 
be an excellent thing to have a paper on the question suggested 
by Rev. Dr. Harbrecht. As noted in the last point of Father 
O’Brien’s paper a priest is also a man. Thus our object should 
be to produce manly priests and priestly men. Rev. Father Kap- 
pus of Toledo asked the question as to how far the pastor’s au- 
thority extended in relation to the spiritual affairs of the curate. 

Very Rev. Charles A. Finn, D. D., stated that undoubtedly ex- 
ample was the best means of teaching the young priest. They 
also need encouragement. The best results are obtained when 
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there is cooperation between the pastor and the curate. Conse- 
quently young men should never be sent to difficult pastors. 
Such pastors should be given experienced men. Often young 
priests have turned out to be failures because at the outset they 
encountered unsympathetic pastors. He suggested the printing 
of Father O’Brien’s paper in a separate pamphlet. 

Owing to a change in the program necessitated by sickness the 
paper “Progressive Methods of Teaching” kindly undertaken at 
the last moment by Rev. Francis L. Keenan, D. D., St. John’s 
Ecclesiastical Seminaiy, Brighton, Mass., was not ready for the 
convention but will be forwarded to the secretary to be printed in 
the general report. 

Very Rev. Charles A. Finn, D. D., Rector St. John’s Ecclesias- 
tical Seminary, Brighton, Mass., then read the following report 
of the committee on Resolutions : 

RESOLUTIONS 

We, the members of the Senary Department of the National 
Catholic Educational Association, heartily welcome the help- 
ful prescriptions regarding seminary studies and administration 
recently laid down by the Sacred Congregation of Studies of 
Seminaries and Universities, and transmitted to us by His Excel- 
lency, the Apostolic Delegate. 

We earnestly recommend that there be accorded to canon law 
in the seminary curriculum a place commensurate with its im- 
portance in the practical exercise of the sacred ministry. 

We further recommend that interest in research work be fos- 
tered in connection with historical studies, especially by a more 
extensive use of the sources available in seminary libraries. 

We suggest that emphasis be laid not only on the individual but 
also on the social care of souls in the study of pastoral theology, 
in order to promote the efficiency of our clergy in their ministerial 
labors. 

We advise that seminary authorities consider the feasibility of 
establishing a seminary periodical, in order to stimulate a greater 
interest in the study and production of Catholic literature. 

While candidates for the priesthood whose intellectua] ability 
is doubtful should be dealt with in a spirit of charitable help- 
fulness, we recommend that they should not be admitted to Holy 
Orders unless they give evidence of sufficient mental attainments 
to acquit themselves creditably as official representatives of the 
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Church, considering the present-day educational status of our 
nation. 

We advise that seminarians be provided with such fundamental 
instruction in business methods as is necessary for the proper 
administration of parochial temporalities. 

We solicit the helpful aid and the fatherly guidance of the 
pastor in helping the young priest to perform efficiently and zeal- 
ously the duties of the sacred ministry, to strengthen the spirit of 
priestly piety and studiousness, and to avoid il clerical abuses. 

After some little discussion in regard to the resolution con- 
cerning periodicals die resolutions were adopted on a motion 
of Rev. Dr. Francis V. Corcoran, C. M., seconded by Rev. John 
B. Furay, S. J. 

On behalf of the Committee on Nominations Rev. Father 
Furay, S. J., nominated the following officers for the coming 
year: President, Rev. James W. Huepper, B. A., Milwaukee, 
Wis. ; Vice President, Rev. Joseph M. Noonan, C. M., D. D., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Secretary, Rev. Louis A. Markle> D. D., Ph. D., 
Toronto, Ont, Canada. 

Upon request of the meeting. Rev. Dr. Corcoran, C. M., cast 
a single vote resulting in their election. 

There being no further business the meeting closed with prayer. 

Louis A. Markle, S. T. D., Ph. D., 

Secretary. 



PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


A METHOD FOR THE PRESENTATION OF CHURCH 

HISTORY 


REVEREND PETER LEO JOHNSON^ D. D., ST. FRANCIS SEMINARY, 
ST. FRANCIS, WIS. 


It may be assumed that no method of presenting Church his- 
tory can afford to forego a sympathetic, not to say a close, 
alliance with a library. Indeed there have been times when the 
method embraced the classroom too exclusively. Talent, bril- 
liancy, technique and industry of a teacher associated with the 
most favored kind of a class, cannot alone sui>i)ly the needed 
inspiration, suggestibility, interest, enthusiasm and dedication 
for Church history. These arise mainly from contact with book.- 
and from certain, elementary though it be, technical training ir 
their use. 

Few there are like indefatigable Prescott or Motley, who 
though unknown, write an historical classic and win fame in a 
day. Like the scenes of Motley’s drama the library becomes the 
familiar theatre of the student. “I haunt it,” he wrote of the 
Grande Place of Brussels, “because it is my theatre. Here were 
enacted so many tragedies, so many stately dramas wliich have 
been familiar to me so long that I have got to imagine myself 
invested with a kind of property in the place.”^ 

To familiarize students with books, method should furnish 
opportunity, stimulus and supervision. Writing in the Cornhill 
Magazine (April, 1864), Matthew Arnold lends to the matter, 
when he writes : “I read the other day in the Dublin Review: ‘We 
Catholics are apt to be cowed and scared by the lordly oppression 
of public opinion, and not to bear ourselves as men in the face 
of the anti-Catholic Society of England.’ ” He continues. 
“ ... In spite of all the shocks which the feeling of a good 


* G. P. Goodi, HUtory emd Historians in ths Hinrtesnih Century, 8rd ed. (1020), dlt. 
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Catholic . . . has in this Protestant country inevitably to undergo, 
in spite of the contemptuous insensibility to the grandeur of Rome 
which he finds so general and so hard to bear, liow much has he 
to console him ... if he has his eyes open. Let him go ... to 
... the reading room of the British Museum. Let him visit its 
sacred quarter, the region where its theological books are placed. 
... He will find an immense Catholic work, the collection of the 
Abbe Migne, lording it over that whole region, reducing to insig- 
nificance the feeble Protestant forces which hang upon its skirts.” 
The variety and disunity of Protestant works are noticed, and then 
the writer continues in reference to Migne: "Majestic in its 
blue and gold unity, this fills shdf after ^helf, . . . mounting up 
into heaven among the white folios of the Acta Sanctorum, its 
left plunging down into hell among the yellow octavos of the 
Law Digest. Ever3^ing is there, in that immense Patrologiae 
Cursus Complctus, . . . religion, philosophy, history, biography, 
arts, sciences, bibliography, gossip. The work embraces the 
whole range of human interests; like one of the great Middle 
Age Cathedrals, it is in itself a study for a life. Like the net in 
Scripture, it drags everything to land, bad and good, lay and 
ecclesiastical, sacred and profane, so that it be but matter of 
human concern. Wide embracing as the power whose product 
it is, a power, for history at any rate, eminently the Church.*^ “ 

There can be no doubt about the possibility of catching the 
student’s imagination, interest, and ambition, by exhibiting the 
treasure-houses of the Church found in books, and hence comes 
the advisability of opening up libraries according to a well- 
defined plan and execution. .In the quotation from Arnold the 
appeal is to negative values. The method should mainly visualize 
the sources and books from a positive standpoint. 

No Catholic student fails to react to the burning messages in 
the Jesuit Relations, the Berichte, or the Annedes. Even the 
thought that Parkman, Puritan freethinker, broken in health and 
nearly blind, paid so high a tribute to the Jesuit missionaries, 
should open up these and other vast stores to the Catholic 


* Matthew Arnold, reprint in Essays in Liisratnre CEverymaa 1924), 127*]28. 
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student. ® Naturally there are no illusions about the practicabilit; 
of making every student a future great historian, nor can ther« 
be any serious delusions about the advisability of a minimum 
visual contact for every student with the main sources of Churcl 
history. 

Every seminary library, cooperative with the method, should 
have a printed, descriptive list of its books, with multigraphed 
supplements regularly issued. If a complete catalogue is in- 
advisable, partial lists, descriptive of particular sources, might be 
multigraphed for distribution. To recruit general interest, and 
to aid the history class, an exhibit of rare books, and special 
sources, might be arranged for periodically, to which, as an 
added feature, explanatory talks might prove profitable. At any 
rate, the class in history should be divided into groups, tlie smaller 
the better, for visiting, inspecting the interior of the library, and 
for listening to a critical survey of its various sections. 

After the student has seen, and perhaps touched the essential 
books, method may include for the individual studeut a certain 
indication of the technique involved in their use. No amount of 
talent and labor will suffice as substitutes for a bit of technical 
education, at least in a theoretical way. This is taken for granted 
in graduate studies, and is intensified in theory and practice, but 
the contention is that every candidate for the priesthood should 
have a minimum of technical knowledge, if only his future as a 
pedagogue is entertained. In other words, the student of history, 
as well as the specialist is interested just “as much in a knowledge 
of the processes by which we attain to truth as in the. knowledge 
of truth itself,” at least every student should possess some knowl- 
edge of elementary criticism, regarding analysis, that is, of the 
extent and kind of sources, and regarding synthesis, that is, of 
the criticism, interpretation, and construction of the same, as 
elaborated by some historian. To this an elementary study of 
method adds the important bibliographies. The average priest 
will not use the technical training he has received, unless im- 
peratively called upon. He does not analyze the daily milk, 
though his school included this technique in his training, he leaves 


* Gooch, op. cit. 42IIK 
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all this work to the professional bacteriologist. Laboratory work 
is prescribed for the natural sciences to each student, not so 
much because of results as of ways of reaching them, so in 
history, besides the results, the truth ready made, each student 
ought to have some knowledge of the processes for attaining to 
the truth, to the results and findings of history * 

.Every library should contain specialized books for history. 
Certain ones should be numerous enough to reach each student 
easily. The following works on methodology are suggested as 
elementary : An Introduction to Church History, by Peter 
Guilday (1925), Lehrbuch der gcschichtlichen Methode, by Alfred 
Feder, S. J., 3rd ed. (1924), Historiae ccclesiasticae Propaedeii- 
tica in two parts by Humbert Benigni, 2nd ed. (1905), Fling, 
op. cit. The Study of Ecclesiastical History, by Wm. Edward 
Collins (1903), The Historian and Historical Evidence, by Allen 
Johnson (1926), Introductio generalis ad Historiam ccclesiasti- 
cam critic e tractandam, by Charles DeSmedt (1876). The fol- 
lowing are listed for more advanced work,’ Lehrbuch der his- 
torischen Methode, by Ernest Bemheim, 3-4th ed. (1903), Intro- 
duction to the Study of History, by Ch. V- Langlois and Ch. 
Seignobos, tr. G. G. Berry (1925), Propddeutik der Kirchenge- 
schichte, by Joseph Nirschl (1888), Les Sources de IJHistoire de 
France, by Auguste Molinier, 6 vols. (1901-1906), see the Intro- 
duction, vol. V, i-clxxxvii; Gooch, op. cit., Sur les Chemins de 
UHistoire by Gabriel Hanotaux, 2 vols. (1924), IJ Essence de 
UEspagne, by Miguel de Unamuno, tr. Marcel Bataillon (1923). 

To put the paper on a more concrete plane, one illustration may 
be cited to show the need for some technical knowledge. A 
book of history is brought to a pastor for his estimate of it. 
Elementary training will aid him at once by running down the tit“e 
of the book, its author, date, plan, scope, ideas, and sources. If 
the preface, biography, encyclopedia. Who's Who, fail to produce 
sufficient information, the simplest way to procure data will 
suggest itself, the book review. The following questions will bob 
up. Has the author's purpose been realized? Does the book 
clearly deliver a message? Is the author's judgment good? 

* Fred Morrow Fling, The Writing of History (New Haven, 1920), 20. 
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Should one buy the book? Read it? It is a better book than 
others on the same subject? Is the subject treated worthwhile? 
To whom is the book to be recommended?® 

The method finds an invaluable application, if only for demon- 
strative purposes, in a specialized history room (seminar), where 
the sources, auxiliaries, and insiruMients de trceuail of a limited 
field are housed. 

Every librar}', auxiliary to the method, should have a reading 
room which is organized and strictly maintained as such. For 
instance, books therein are not for circulation. In this room 
practical prominence should be given to the section of the bulletin 
board allotted to histor}', especially by a consistent use of it for all 
history announcements, bibliographies, required reading, land 
topic work. 

Newcomers in the history class may be given form sheets 
dealing with eight summarized items which are divided as fol- 
lows : two sheets briefly describing the make-up of a tc)i>ic or a 
thesis, including information regarding table of contents, bibliog- 
raphy, foot notes, quotations, and specimens ; two sheets 
enumerating standard methodologies ; three sheets demonstrating 
the double margin plan for note taking; two sheets outlining a 
syllabus for a social history of Catholics in the United States, 
four sheets explaining a card index system, and giving specimens 
of the same ; one sheet on how to review a book ; one sheet out- 
lining an historical syllabus adapted from the Introduction of 
Langlois-Seignobos. Besides these a general bibliography is 
presented to incoming students. To give a practical value to the 
form sheets every written examination includes a question refer- 
ring to them, and all assigned topics are made up according to 
them. 

One topic per semester of at least fifteen hundred words may 
be required of each student. The source for such work should 
be stated. Prior to the submission of the written topic, the date 
being fixed, preliminary work may be prepared on index cards. 
All topics should be moulded according to the form sheets. Two 

® Adaptation from a Syllabus of American History and Map Studies by Robert Liv- 
ingston Schuyler and Dixon Ryan Fox in An Outline of Modem History (1928). 
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works treating this matter are suggested as useful, How to Write 
a Thesis, by Ward G. Reeder (1925), and the Principles of a 
Note-system for Historical Studies, by Earle W. Dow (1924). 

At last the classroom is reached. Lectures may be preceded by 
writing the headings on the blackboard, with an indication of one 
or more sources. It is considered helpful, even needful, to give a 
few lectures at the commencement of the three divisions of 
Church history, early, middle, modem, on their peculiar require- 
ments according to methodology. Each period (century at 
times), 1-461; 461-1076; 1076-1305; 1305-1648; 1648-1789; 
1789 to the present, may be treated under nine headings. Four 
would deal with the general political, social, intellectual, and 
religious history; one would specialize the Church in one of the 
foregoing, and four would detail a type of Churchman or lay in 
each of the four general fields. 

In lieu of the oral quiz at each class, a fifteen-minute forum 
may be held once a week before the lecture begins. It is thought 
advisable to post the subjects for discussion and to appoint a 
weekly leader of discussion. 

Written examinations may be given regularly. It is thought 
that a text-book should also be selected as an aid to the method. 

A method for teaching Church history has been sketched in 
this paper. It may not be out of place to affirm that method is 
not history, and that a well-trained student is not an historian. 
Method may obstruct history and min a prospective historian. 
It may easily prove a handicap to the specialist, and rarely so to 
the amateur, but on the other hand, it is needful to both. Not a 
few historians exhibit the handicap of method, those are meant 
who make method an idol, who seek objectivity alone, and sup- 
press individuality and all the invisible realities of truth, which 
are bound up with life and its faith, culture, and tradition. In- 
troduce a Hottentot into modern surroundings, and he has noth- 
ing except objectivity, for he is cut off from a thousand and one 
things, from the hopes, despairs, blood, sweat, defeats, and 
victories, which lie back of the objectivities. Method therefore 
may be blindness, and' bring on vulgarity, disunity, and prejudice. 
Is it not true that just as soon as a science sloughs off the trap- 
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pings of some scientist or group, it soars above the common 
tongue with some universal medium? The men who emphasize 
method too much sometimes betray a subjectivism to which mere 
amateurs could not aspire. No one has been so imperative about 
the employment of the objective method as the late Charles Seig- 
nobos, and yet he became apodictic, nay even passionate, and 
prejudiced, regarding the Origines de la Cvuilisation Modeme of 
the distinguished Catholic historian, Godfrey Kurth. 

Amateur and specialist need method, though perhaps this 
serves best when forgotten, as Marion Crawford said about Latin 
and Greek, “To be ctdtured, one must have forgotten his Latin 
and Greek.” 

Method may be said to be the crystal which fractures truth into 
its beauties, and presents it piecemeal to the student. Method 
is not history, it is a means, a very useful enrichment for study, 
and it is a part of a thorough education. It may act like the 
camel which is invited into one^s tent, or it may prove as essential 
as a camel which is kept in its place. 

DISCUSSION 

Rev. Thomas W. Tobin, C. SS. R. : Dr. Johnson’s paper, “Method for 
Presentation of Church History,” will commend itself to all for its sound 
pedagogical value and its clear and complete exposition of a very difficult 
subject. The ecclesiastical science of Church history has admittedly a 
far-ilung horizon due to the mB.ny pomts on which it has touched the life 
of man for more than nineteen centuries. To the professor it is at times a 
serious problem how best to chart this broad sea for the benefit of his 
students; and to the seminarian who is impressed with the importance of 
this study, the very magnitude of his task is liable to appall him. Dr. 
Johnson has some very practical suggestions to offer the professor anent 
the solution of this difficult question and by his advocacy of the “form 
sheets,” he enables the student to address himself intelligently to the acqui- 
sition of a scientific knowledge of Church history. 

Dr. Johnson wisely refrains from the discussion of specifically local 
problems that each professor must work out for himself in the time allotted 
by the curriculum of the seminary where he teaches, and confines himself 
to mapping out an ideal course towards whkh all may strive. He touches 
every phase of the su!bject:— library, with its value for consultation and 
research work; form sheets, with their practical aid to the students in 
note-taking and preparation for writing their theses; the positive aoquisi- 
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tion of historical knowledge from the lectures of the professor, and the 
check-up on the student 'by written examinations at stated times. 

I should like to raise a question here in reference to the lecture system. 
May there not be an unconscious tendency to presume too much on the 
historical equipment of the student; that is, rate too highly his ability to 
grasp the matter of the lecture, overlooking the fact that the subject is 
generally entirely new and that his historical background is often very 
sketchy, and on this score be led to overemphasize the value of the lecture 
to the consequent neglect of the recitation? Happily, the ‘liearing the 
lesson” method is practically a thing of the past. Yet I note that Dr. John« 
son allots only fifteen minutes a week for conference or open forum or 
established problem. Would it not be practical to ascertain how the stu- 
dents have assimilated the matter of a previous lecture by a brief but search- 
ing quiz of ten minutes before beginning the next lecture? (I am assuming 
a 5Q-60 minute period.) If the student realized that he might be called on 
to give an account of what had been treated in a foregoing lecture, he would 
not be liable to take the line of least resistance and the professor would 
have the satisfaction of knowing whether his previous lecture had been 
understood. Besides there would be a pedagogical advantage: during the 
lecture the student holds himself in a receptive mood; by the quiz he is 
actively stimulated to coordinate in a definite form the fact-material he 
has learned from the lecture. 

And now I should like to say a word or two about historical geography. 
Prof. B. A. Hinsdale in his valuable work How to Study and Teach His- 
tory has two very illuminating chapters (viz. XITI and XIV) on this 
topic. In an earlier part of the book (page 34, paragraph IX) he remarks, 
“From even a summary view of historical apparatus graphical repre- 
sentations cannot be omitted. Sudi appliances are even more necessary 
in studying history than in studying the existing state of things in the 
world. How could historical geography be taught without historical maps ?” 
In the succeeding paragraph he continues, “In nothing does the historical 
student of to-day enjoy a greater advantage over the student of former 
days than in respect to historical geography, and particularly in respect 
to historical maps. Bondage to the modem map is now a voluntary, not 
a compulsory servitude. . . . Historical atlases are produced in such 
numbers and are of such excellence and cheapness that the student is actually 
embarrassed to choose among them.” Prof. Henry E. Bourne, on page 
127 of his The Teaching of History and Civics, has this to say: “Geog- 
raphy brings out other relations of nearly every historical incident, some of 
them as simple as its chronology, others, more complex. Geography lias 
sometimes been called the two eyes of history. . . . Many parts of 
geography could be better comprehended if they were explained in connec- 
tion with those historical events to which they have given rise. The con- 
verse of this is true: history should be brought down to earth and kept 
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there.*' The late Father Alfred Feder, S. J., places geography among the 
'^Material Auxiliary Sciences” in his Lehrhuch dcr Geschichtlichcn Meth- 
ode. (Page 49, No. 7.) This shows what a distinct service may be ren- 
dered in the presentation of matter by the judicious use of historical geog- 
raphy. Names of places that else were an ‘‘airy nothingness” are given a 
“local habitation.” Yet it is not merely for fixing the location of places 
that the aid of historical geography is invoked. Geoiraphical position has 
often exerted a preponderating influence in the trend of history. Thus, 
charting the journeys of St. Paul throws a flood of light on some passages 
in his epistles and missionary experiences; shading the several portions of 
the map enables the student to follow more clearly the triumphant march 
of the Gospel from land to land of the Roman Empire; indicating the ter- 
ritories occupied by the Nestorians and Monophysites shows the political 
reasons that led to the Erastianism of the Eastern Emperors and their un- 
warranted interference in strictly ecclesiastical matters. These and 
numerous other instances make manifest the helps afforded by the judi- 
cious use of historical geography. I have been amazed at limes at the ele- 
mentary knowledge of geography on the pari of students and their conse- 
quent haziness of ideas on a given question. The introduction of outline 
maps to be inserted with their notes has proved of benefit to them. Each 
one is provided with a series of maps suitable to the periods taken up, 
and is required to work them up with assistance as needed from the pro- 
fessor and with the aid of atlases. The ideal atlas of Church history is 
yet to appear on the market. The slender volume of Karl Heussi and 
Hermann Mulert is a step in the right direction. Dr. Shepherd*s Historical 
Atlas is also very helpful. 

The use of the quiz in connection with the lecture, and use of historical 
geography are the only two comments I would submit in this discussion 
of Dr. Johnson’s very valuable paper, “Method for Presentation of Church 
History.” 



CANON LAW IN THE SEMINARY 


REVEREND P. J. LYDON, D. D., ST. PATRICK'S SEMINARY, 
MENLO PARK, CAL. 


Before the New Code the study of canon law received little 
attention in the Seminary. The pre-code legislation was buried 
in bulky tomes ; some of it had gone into desuetude or had been 
superseded by later Roman decrees so that all In all it is not 
difficult to imderstand the neglect of the subject. In this country, 
the decrees of the Third Council of Baltimore with the special 
Instructions of Propaganda rendered good service to Bishops 
and priests of an earlier day, but Canon 6 now reminds us that 
particular legislation opposed to the Code cannot safely serve us 
any longer unless, of course, the Code expressly retains it. 
While we still study the Third Plenary Council for some useful 
legislation, practically, the New Code must be our manual of law. 
We know the summary way in which some ecclesiastics dispose of 
canon law : “the Bishop is canon law,*' or as an assistant might 
say : “the Pastor is canon law.” They forget that all clerics from 
Cardinals to assistants are likely to perform invalid acts unless 
they keep before them the new code which protects rights, points 
out duties and promotes order, peace and sanctity. If a cleric 
gave special attention to this subject in the past it was sometimes 
suggested that he was preparing for a fight. No one can reason- 
ably say that to-day for the Church makes canon law an integral 
part of the Seminary curriculum (Canon 1365.) The fact that 
canon law is frequently depreciated and its observance minimized 
causes some seminarians and young priests to look upo-n it as 
so much red tape to be put in the category of purely penal laws 
and oifsets the work of the Seminary which stresses its value and 
binding character. What they see done here and there obscures 
for them the things that should be done. How many, for 

( 593 ) 
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instance, write for baptismal records before a marriage or send 
the notification of a marriage to the place where the parties were 
baptized or, if they do, how often is the notice of the marriage 
recorded in the book of Baptisms? Yet, since the object of this 
law is grave, neglect of it is no small matter. 

There are several reasons why canon law should be carefully 
studied in the Seminary and after ordination. By knowing the 
law the priest will avoid acts that are invalid and unlawful ; he 
will acquire a deeper knowledge of the Church’s organization, her 
mind and maternal solicitude for souls ; he will learn more about 
his rights and the things that detract from the dignity and 
decorum of the clerical state; there is much law that he must 
observe in the administration of the Sacraments; some priests 
should be prepared to do the work of diocesan officials which 
requires an accurate acquaintance with law and any confessor 
may be obliged to write to the Paenitentiaria. Finally, the faith- 
ful. must be frequently instructed by the priest on marriage, 
sponsors, punishments and similar subjects, 

TIME AND METHOD 

Needless to say the curriculum is crowded. How much time 
have we for separate classes in canon law? I understand that 
in some institutions there is one hour a week for the whole four- 
year period of theology; in St. Patrick’s, Menlo Park, one year 
is given to canon law five hours a week, the regular Moral 
Theology course being finished in the other three years. There 
may be still other practices. By following the second plan, be- 
tween five and six hundred canons are fairly well covered 
including some account of the growth of the legislation. The 
average student is not a Latinist and his power of assimilation is 
not great and hence we must make haste slowly. Each student 
should have a copy of the Code and become acquainted with the 
law in the language of the Church. But the usefulness of com- 
mentaries like those of Doctor Ayrinhac, Father Augustine and 
Father Woywod is obvious. The Congregation of Seminaries and 
Universities requires a short study of the history of the legislation 
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and rightly discourages subtle and useless digressions since law 
is a rule of action. The Codicis Juris Canonici Fontes edited by 
Cardinal Gasparri as well as a copy of the old Corpus Juris will 
give the professor a good background to the study of succinct 
statements of the code itself and the Acta Apostolicae Sedis con- 
tains much matter that can be summarized in dass. What an 
interesting study it is when viewed in the light of history! In 
some seminaries essays are written on parts of the ground 
covered. Would it not mean much in living interest if, for 
example, a brief study were made of the history of the Consti- 
tution Romanos Pontifices, which is dted in the Fontes a 
number of times ? Snead Cox’s Life of Cardinal Vaughan gives 
a vivid picture of the circumstances that led to the issuance of 
that famous document. Much history lies beliind the stately 
words of Canon 218 on the universal jurisdiction of the Roman 
Pontiff. The Canon would mean more if we asked the student 
to read up on Febronianism, the famous Punctuation of Ems and 
the memorable answer of Pius VI to the daring metropolitans 
who would have the Pope only a primus inter pares. Canon 3 on 
Concordats will have little interest for the majority. But a 
summary of the Concordat of Napoleon with the Church in 180 1 
and a brief reference to its rupture in 1905 will give life to the 
text. An Abbas Nullius and his powers will be easily confused 
with an ordinary Abbot unless we open Kenedy’s Catholic Direc- 
tory and show what is meant by the Abbatia Nullius of Belmont, 
N. C. An Administrator Apostolic will not be identified with 
the Vicar Capitular of a vacant diocese if we point out at least 
two cases in this country where Rome has appointed Adminis- 
trators Apostolic within recent years and the circumstances that 
led to the appointment No extended excursions can be made 
but concrete references such as these will undoubtedly make canon 
law more intelligible and therefore more interesting to the class. 

The average seminarian like his brother in college, does not 
revel in the abstract. The first eighty-six canons of the code call 
for much illustration from the world of everyday life. Even 
with illustrations the results are not always encouraging. Take 
Canon 15 on doubts of law and doubts of fact. After a number 
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of examples of such doubts have been given, the professor may 
find at the term examination that even a senior will apply the 
principle to a doubtfully valid Baptism. This shows how vague 
are the ideas of many students and how necessary is daily drilling 
on fundamentals. 

CANON LAW IN THE MORAL THEOLOGY TEXT-BOOKS 

Apart from the special class of canon law, the student meets 
much positive legislation in the course of Moral Theology. 
Solid works on Moral Theology which were used before the code 
would lose much of their serviceableness to-day unless revised in 
accordance with the new code. Even Moral texts edited since 
1918 ought to be improved by the addition of the answers that 
are emanating from the Commission of Interpretation. AVhi!e 
canon law as such can be changed, the moral law cannot; yet, 
one may sin gravely by violating a canon of the code. The fact 
that the law of the universal Church binds under sin must be 
emphasized as there is a temptation to class some clear precepts 
as merely penal or matters of recommendation. All parts of the 
law that we touch ought to be carefully studied but what I would 
stress is the need of dwelling on special points of great practical 
importance. 

Penance; — Canons 207 and 209 will bring relief to troubled 
minds. The principle of common error to-day is more easy to 
apply and more useful than the interpretation of pre-code canon- 
ists. Some illustrations are needed to make the student under- 
stand a probable and positive doubt. The jurisdiction of Sisters’ 
confessors under special circumstances is generous enough to 
satisfy all reasonable demands. Those who preach retreats in 
convents can explain these canons and there should be no danger 
of offending the powers that be. A certain Mother Superior 
some time ago, however, dismissed the zealous retreatmaster who 
simply expounded the law on the rights of the Sisters. The 
answer of the Commission of Interpretation November 10, 1925, 
shows that Canon 900 does not refer to reserved censures. 
Reserved sins will not have the importance formerly attached to 
them both because of their limited number and the causes which 
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take them out of the category of reserved sins. Reserved cen- 
sures have always appeared a bugbear to seminarians and con- 
fessors. The definition of a censure, the conditions required in 
order to incur one must be clearly understood. The question of 
ignorance, its various kinds and degrees, must be vrell illustrated 
as some misunderstand the relation of knowledge to censures. 
In some cases there is no need of asking for faculties because 
of the total ignorance of the penitent that a censure was attached 
to his act. Not all priests keep tliis in mind. There are about 
fourteen out of forty-four reserved censures in which complete 
knowledge and freedom are necessary to incur the censure. 
These can be specially marked by the student in the list of 
reserved censures found in the appendix to various texts. In 
the other cases, a person acting with crass ignorance would incur 
the penalty. The nature of an urgent case in which absolution 
can be given at once is not difficult for the student to grasp. The 
absolutio compUcis needs careful explanation as more than semi- 
narians do not think that it refers to any mortal sin contra sextum 
which is external and mortal for both parties. A form letter to 
the Pacniteiitiaria is printed in some books. Students should 
know where to find this and be told of the necessity of the seal 
on the letter, etc. Any confessor may be obliged to write to 
the Sacred Penitentiary and without a form letter he will not 
do credit to his professor of classics. A small volume by the 
Rev. J. Simon, O. S. M., called Faculties of Pastors and Con- 
fessors for Absolution and Dispensation, Wagner, New York, 
1922, is to be recommended. 

Matrimony : — ^This is a difficult tract from the canonical view- 
point and the average priest may fall into many errors in connec- 
tion with it. Each of the impediments and nullifying defects 
must be clearly expounded and cases involving them ought to be 
proposed as the abstract is grasped best through a concrete setting. 
At times, pastors send in their cases tq the Seminary or the pro- 
fessor can formulate cases that may happen. Occurrences from 
real life add to the interest of the student and the cold type begins 
to have a new meaning for him. When the Vanderbilt-Marl- 
borough Case occupied the front page of the daily papers and the 
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bigots outside the Church and ill-instructed Catholics within were 
speaking of the venality of Rome and her Rota, there was a good 
opportunity to explain more thoroughly vis et meius, the nature 
of a declaration of nulHty, the value of evidence, etc. The sum- 
mary of the case published in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis could 
have been read in class. Even after tlie smoke of battle has 
cleared away and the decision published there are yet Catholics 
and even some priests with a reputation for more than average 
learning who shake their heads doubtfully. They do not grasp 
all that the Church requires before sudi a marriage becomes 
valid. It is a stumbling-block to them that the lady went back to 
her consort after separation and that they raised a family. Did 
not fear vanish and the marriage become valid by that fact? 
These objectors do not know the doctrine contained in Canon 
1 134 and frequently applied by the Holy See even in cases of the 
most obscure people. Moreover, the expenses connected with 
Rotal decisions are not exorbitant and often enough are nominal 
or nfl. (Desmet II, No. 712.) 

We cannot emphasize too much the rules affecting the form of 
marriage and the proofs of freedom to marry. At times, priests 
take the marriage license as sufficient proof because in some 
states the clerk asks the couple whether they were ever married 
before and the answer is indicated in the license. This, of course, 
for various reasons, is not enough for the priest. Again we are 
told that the parties will attempt marriage before the judge or 
minister if the priest refuses to act at once. The Holy See in 
the Instruction of the Congregation of the Discipline of the Sac- 
raments, July 4, 1921, rejects this as a justifying cause for undue 
haste and insists as a rule on our getting baptismal records, let- 
ters from former pastors, etc. The sworn affidavit of the parties 
themselves is not in itself sufficient outside of danger of death. 
The supplementary oath referred to in the answer of the Commis- 
sion of Interpretation June 3, 1918, always presupposes probab'e 
evidence from other sources even though not sufficient in itself. 
(Cfr. Canon 1829.) 

There is need of telling the student in detail how to write for a 
dispensation and what the chief canonical causes are and that the 
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Chancery generally grants dispensations on the supposition that 
all the necessary conditions have already been verified. In con- 
nection with mixed marriages there is much practical matter of 
vital import. The promises, so far as human jud^ent goes, 
must be given seriously and, as a rule, in writing. It is said that 
some priests take an oral promise as sufficient and this in ordi- 
nary cases. The restriction of the scope of the impediment of 
disparity of cult in the New Law will naturally reduce the num- 
ber of invalid marriages brought to our attention in Chancery 
offices. The future pastor may meet some of these valid con- 
tracts between baptized non-Catholics and non-baptized persons 
which have ended in the divorce courts. These cases can be sent 
to the Holy Office by the Ordinary under the same conditions and 
probably with the same result as in the Helena Case of 1924 
(Ecclesiastical Review, February, 1925). The special faculties 
given the pastor in Canons 1044 and 1045 call for much expla- 
nation. The faculties being permanently attached by law to the 
pastor’s office under the conditions mentioned in the Code, may 
be delegated habitually to the assistants who may often be con- 
cerned in these special situations. Great as are these powers the 
facultas sanandi in radice is not included in them. 

Declaration of Nullity: — Students should be warned that 
later on as priests, they must not tell too much to the laity who are 
seeking a declaration of nullity. These people at times bribe 
witnesses to swear to what they know nothing about in order to 
hasten the solution of the case. The priest should be wise enough 
to ask for the facts and to be silent about the law. Let the 
matrimonial court deal with the case. Canon 1990 should be 
thoroughly explained as the cases there mentioned are more fre- 
quently dealt with. Telegrams or private letters are not au- 
thentic documents and the decision is not given under the 
h3q)othesis “if these documents are authentic.” The judge and 
the defender of the bond must make sure that they are authentic. 
The necessity of three judges always and of an appeal when the 
marriage is pronounced null, in all cases outside the seven men- 
tioned in Canon 1990, must be brought home to the student. 
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CANON LAW CLASS 

It is quite impossible to cover the whole code well in the 
Seminary since other subjects must be allowed their proper time. 
It becomes a question of selection and relative emphasis. There 
are some young priests who admit that they saw very little of the 
code outside the canons contained in the Moral Theology class. 
Time should be made for the section on Clerics in general and 
particular : what is allowed and what forbidden to clerics ; what 
are their special rights and duties ; the Roman Pontiff, Cardinals, 
the Roman Curia, the Diocesan Curia and its officials, vacancy 
in the See, etc. Vague ideas prevail on Religious communities, 
exemption, vows, novitiate, secularization. While the ordinary 
priest does not need an expert knowledge on Religious, he 
should have clear ideas on the more important points. Every 
priest must be interested in the pastoral office, its rights and 
obligations, national parishes, the removal and transfer of pas- 
tors. Some time should be devoted to the more practical canons 
of the Penal Code. Examples of such practical questions would 
be : condemned societies whether forbidden under censure or not ; 
the special faculties of Archbishops in the United States in 
regard to the three societies formally condemned in 1894; the 
question of bringing clerics into the civil courts ; forbidden books 
and permission to read them ; the nature of a censura ab hominc 
and its absolution; alienating Church property without permis- 
sion; the serious offenses for which a cleric must or may be 
deprived of his office or benefice by judicial procedure. Those 
who may become officials of the Curia would need to know the 
machinery of the Matrimonial Court and its norms of judgment. 
The difficult book on Trials can scarcely be done in the Seminary 
but requires post-graduate study. Some Bishops send ftieir 
more promising priests to the University or to Rome for a 
degree in canon law. The Rector of the Catholic University in 
his report for the year 1927 stated that there were five professors 
and fifty students in the Department of Canon Law. These 
young men will be safe guides in the Curias of their respective 
dioceses. 
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The seminary cannot guarantee proficiency in sacred science 
if the young priest neglects the warning of Canon 129 : ^'Clerici 
studia, pracsertim sacra, rccepto sacerdotio, ne intermitiant/^ 
The proper observance of Canons 130 and 131 on the Junior 
Qergy Examinations and the Theological Conferences to be held 
“saepius in a 7 ino'" would do much to deepen and to widen the 
elementary knowledge acquired within the walls of the seminary. 
All we can do is to lay the foundation and to give the earnest 
levite a taste for and an interest in the studies that perfect him 
as a priest. 


DIOCESAN FACULTIES 

It is a fact tliat some cannot understand the printed faculties 
of their dioceses and there are priests who never possessed a copy. 
They do not know, for instance, w*hether they have the right to 
absolve from the censure of excommunication attached to at- 
tempted marriage before a minister acting in his religious 
capacity. It will aid the young priest if the professor secures 
copies of the various diocesan faculties towards the end of the 
fourth year and makes a commentary on them for the benefit of 
the deacons. It would be well at the same time to have them 
send in their names to the Central IJureau of the Holy Name 
Society, New York City or join tlie Eucharistic League or other 
societies in order to secure the power of attaching indulgences 
tj beads, medals and other articles of devotion. The general 
law does not give this to priests nor can the Ordinary delegate 
his powers to his priests. ( 5 *. Faenitcntiaria, July 18, 1919.) 

There is nothing dry about law if it be approached with ^'amor, 
labor, toior'' ; this a^nor will be enkindled by giving the back- 
ground of the canons and illustrating them by the facts of history 
and of the ecclesiastical life around us. 

Note: — ^After this paper had already been written a Circular 
Letter of the Apostolic Delegate bearing the date of May 26, 
1928, was transmitted to the Ordinaries of the United States. 
This Letter contains the recent Instructions of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Seminaries and Universities regarding seminary 
training in this country. I quote those sentences which refer to 
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our subject : “The study of canon law should be given a more 
important place in the curriculum of the seminary than it has 
held up-to-date. A knowledge of canon law is of daily use in 
tlie priest’s ministry and is of especial value in the government 
of dioceses. Therefore, it w’ould be most opportune if Ordi- 
naries, in conformity with the prescriptions of Canon 1366 confide 
the teaching of canon law to a professor who has taken his 
academic degree in the subject at a university approved by the 
Holy See. This professor might also assist the Bishop in the 
capacit}' of legal consultor in diocesan matters.” In another 
paragraph of the Circular it is laid down “that the lectures on 
Philosophy, Theology and Canon Law as well as the recitations 
in the same subjects, be held in the Latin language.” Let us 
hope that this important pronouncement of the Holy See will do 
much to give canon law the standing that it deserves in the Semi- 
naries of the land. 


DISCUSSION 

Very Rev. Chakles A. Finn, D. D.: Father Lydon has an excellent 
paper; interesting, detailed, practical. But to the priest from Boston this 
paper seems rather strange, in that it contends for so much less than we 
have found not merely possible, but actually practical. Our program was 
presented to the Educational Congress a few years ago, and accordingly is 
known to many of you. 

Therefore I would, simply add, as my word, the fact that an extension 
of the canon law course has worked out very happily. The professors have 
courses which do not overlap, but whidb severally emphasize the matters 
of ecclesiastical positive law, and the others of natural and divine positive 
law. This makes for a clear understanding, and for the emphasis on the 
value and importance of law, which Father Lydon described. 

Moreover, the familiarity with the code has proved itself valuable in the 
priesthood. Few, of course, are canonists, but the ordinary thing is for 
our priests to be familiar with the various items, which Father Lydon 
mentioned, and in addition, to have the code at hand as an obvious solu- 
tion of many questions which arise in priestly life. The Chancery finds 
in this a great help. For, with the multitudinous demands, it is very neces- 
sary that the local priests know and handle matters correctly to the limit 
of their power. Hence, I recommend this, not merely as a possibility, but 
as an actuality which has been worked out in our experience. 

Since the recent decree of the Sacred Congregation for seminaries anH 
universities has told us that the study of canon law should be given a more 
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important place in the curriculum, there is no choice left in the matter. 
Every seminary should make canon law one of its important studies. 

A number of commentaries have already been written on the code, and 
any of these would serve as a great help in explaining the code. At St. 
John’s Seminary, Brighton, we use Creusen-Vermeersch, and have been 
much pleased with it. The many books in English likewise have created 
a deep interest in the various canons of the code. It is well to have in the 
library the sources of the code. With the Corpus Juris, Council of Trent, 
and various volumes of Fontes Codkis Juris Canonici, the students have 
at hand the antecedents of the codex, and may thus be encouraged to look 
up the sources of the present canons. This will be most helpful in obtain- 
ing safe interpretation. 

We should strive at all times to inspire in the hearts of sludcnls a respect 
and reverence for the code. Il should be placed on their book shelf with 
the Bible and breviary, as it is the official expression of the social life of 
the Spouse of Christ. 
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REVEREND JOHN J. HARBRECHT, S. T. D., PROFESSOR OF SOCIAL 
ETHICS, MT. ST. MARY SEMINARY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


A great process is unmistakably at work in the seminary edu- 
cation of America. Its proportions and results are of such a 
character, that it is truly more of a movement, than a mere pass- 
ing trend, which lacks enduring influence. For no one man, like 
Newman, Manning, or Ward in England, or Sailer, Hirscher, 
Moehler or Stolz in Germany, during the last century; no one 
school like the Jesuits at Innsbruck or Salamanca ; no one pur- 
poseful group, like the Sulpicians or the Lazarists in France; no 
selective process, such as the schools of the Eternal City prac- 
tice— to which we pay our meed of deference, honor and ac- 
knowledgment — ^are responsible for the ever upward trend of 
the curve of progress of our seminary education. Undoubtedly 
such factors are operating here or there in our seminary schools ; 
yet it seems, that the present situation of their education is under 
the inspiration of divine grace due more to the enthusiasm for 
the cause of seminary education, to the clear vision of its reali- 
ties, to the deep understanding of its ends and purposes, and to 
the thoroughly awakened consciousness to the responsibilities for 
achieving positive results, which its canonical authorities are 
manifesting in its administration and the professors are dis- 
pla5ring in their theological teaching in the various seminary 
schools of the country. It is true, that one can see grades of 
difference between single schools. But it is not to these that our 
attention is directed; but to a far more impressive social phe- 
nomenon.^ It is to the wonderful unity of effort, which is going 
on m seminary education as a whole in this country that our at- 
tention IS directed. For on all sides we witness splendid efforts 

cm) 
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of positive moral grandeur, which are seeking to organize and 
perfect our seminary educational agencies for the more eflFective 
delivery of our theological heritage to the levites of the sacred 
sciences, measuring the success of the work by their advance in 
this inheritance. 

These efforts have become visible in a vast array of excellent 
works. Leaving out of our consideration the great trend for 
better seminary housing and physical equipment, we turn to the 
striking results, which this tendency has produced in our litera- 
ture. Among the general works, which have served seminary 
education equally as well as other fields of education, is the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, unparalleled by any other Catholic refer- 
ence work. In the field of Philosophy, Turner, Moore, Shall o, 
Dubray, Zybura, have heralded the message of scholastic phi- 
losophy with its rich heritage for our seminary education. Preuss 
imdoubtedly envisioned and met a need in our seminary schools, 
when he translated Pohle’s Dogmatic Theology and Koch’s Moral 
Theology. Although the footsteps of Kenrick, Groenings and 
Rohling have not been followed by any recent American scholar 
in the construction of an American moral theology, still Ryan, 
Ross, Miltncr, Hill, Haas, Muensch, Bruehl. etc., have been 
doing excellent work in the theological interpretation of modem 
social ethical problems. Baierl has given us the first scholarly 
treatise in American apologetics on the Theory of Revelation. 
Schumacher, Callan, Grannahan, Simon, Grimmelsman have 
rendered valuable service to seminary Sacred Scripture study 
through their books. Guilday, Zwierlein, Lamot, Gaul have 
aroused a deep interest in Church history in seminary education. 
Otten has supplied seminary education with a good text on the 
history of dogma. Henry is exercising considerable influence 
in the field of seminary homiletics. The Benedictines at College- 
ville, Minn., are fostering a liturgical movement and literature. 
In the realm of religious and moral education, the works of 
Shields, MacEachen, the Catholic Educational Review and the 
Libica Method occupy a prominent position. Schulze has given 
us the first real American pastoral theology. The theological 
reviews, especially the Pastoral and Homiletic and the Ecclesiasti- 
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cal, are making better contributions to this movement, since they 
carry more scientific and less inspirational articles. 

However, some of the most direct expressions of this move- 
ment, which have been of the greatest pedagogical influence, 
have taken place in the Seminary Department of the National 
Catholic Educational Association. For professors of theology 
from the various seminary schools of the country, with no other 
motive than their love for the cause, have steadily used this forum 
to discuss the problems of seminary education. Although the 
department formulates no binding resolutions, programs or 
policies for a unified solution, still its discussions have proven 
to be a very successful educational agency for the spread of the 
best thought and practice in seminary education. Moreover its 
printed reports now constitute the best literature, which we have 
on seminary education. 

This situation contains some real values for Pastoral Theology. 
The thought of these values has led me to avoid giving a factual 
report on the position of Pastoral Theology in our seminary 
schools. Although a survey of seminary catalogs reveals a 
surprisingly large variety in the number of hours and of years 
given to the study of this science, still such data are of little 
value, unless we know the attitude of mind held in regard to the 
science as such. They may serve as a basis of inference; but 
what we need above all in the field of theology is the reality of 
concept. And here is where we are handicapped in the field of 
Pastoral Theology. For there are but few declarations on the 
part of our professors on this vital point. Only two come to 
mind, first that uttered in the conference of 1925, which declares 
that Pastoral Theology belongs to the domain of Moral Theology,^ 
and secondly, that of Schulze in his Pastoral Theology, which con- 
ceives this branch more as an adjunct to canon law, than as an 
independent science.® This lack of declared viewpoint makes it 
extremely difiicult to obtain any definite knowledge on the rela- 
tive position of Pastoral Theology in the hierarchy of sacred 
sciences, as it is now taught in our seminaries. 

In the light of what has been said, it is not difficult to see the 
value, which this Department with its present background has 
for a problem of this character. For it is obvious that it affords 
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an opportunity to get this problem before seminary educators 
and to have them evaluate it in line with the historical develop- 
ment of the science itself. And thus in time its thought will 
gain responses in our seminary practice, and eventually Pastoral 
Theology will assume an influential position in the great move- 
ment of life and work now going on in our theological circles. 

The history and character of and the ordinances of canon law 
on Pastoral Theology make it a fitting and opportune topic for 
discussion in this assembly. 

A striking item in the history of Pastoral Theology is its slow 
evolution. Perhaps our own situation in America is a recapitu- 
lation of this development. Be that as it may, Pastoral Theology, 
like all other theology, finds the source of its doctrine in the 
thought and practice, which the Saviour revealed and His Apos- 
tles applied. However, despite the fact, that the cure of souls is 
the very operation, which the Lord gave to the Church’s being, 
still it has taken, like most obvious, usual and commonplace real- 
ities, centuries to systematize the Church’s thought on this oper- 
ation. This does not mean that the priest was left to exercise 
his ministry of the cure of souls according to his own thought. 
On the contrary, it has been in the past and remains so to-day 
one of the deepest convictions of Catholicism, that it is not the 
priest who ministers by reason of his own personality to souls; 
but that it is the High Priest of our confession, Jesus Christ, who 
baptizes, preaches and rules His mystical body, the Church.® In 
the words of St. Paul, our priests are the ambassadors of Christ; 
Pro Christo l&gatione fmgimur^ 

In the infant Church its servants drew their :pTinciples and 
inspiration for the direction of souls from the New Testament 
writings. With the rise of early Christian literature, especially 
of the Didache, and the letters of Oement, Ignatius, Polycarp, 
down to Gr^ory the Great, we witness the formulation of regu- 
lations and positive directions on single pastoral questions.® Ter- 
tullian and C3rprian furnish an abundance of such material. In 
the golden age of patristical theology, three works, a veritable 
pastoral trilogy, mark the peak of pastoral development in those 
times. They are the works of Gregory Nazianzen,® John Chrys- 
ostom^ and Gregory the Great.® Ambrose,® Jerome^ and Au- 
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gustine^^ were likewise very influential in this field. In the 
early Middle Ages, the practical aspects of religious worship re- 
ceived the most attention, as we note in the penitential and litur- 
gical books.^- The rise of mediaeval mysticism and of its two 
great exponents, Peter Damian^^ and St. Bernard, produced some 
writings, especially Bernard’s De consideratione sm and his De 
morihus et officiis episcoporum^^ which exercised exceptional 
influence in this period. Some opuscttla of St. Thomas^^ and St. 
Bonaventure^® were direct contributions to the field. In the fif- 
teenth century St. Antoninus’^ and St. Lawrence Justinian^® were 
the great lights of practical theology. The Council of Trent re- 
juvenated aJl theological study, as we see in the golden period of 
theology immediately following it. Charles Borromeo has won 
an enduring place in Pastoral Theology for his practical insight 
in the problems of the cure of souls.^® The year 1591 marks the 
introduction of the use of the name of Pastoral Theology by 
Auxiliary Bishop Binsfield of Trier in his Enchiridion thcologiae 
pasioralis.^^ The Hortus pasiorum of Marchant and the Instruct 
tio pmctica of Tobias Lohner (7 vols. 1678) were the outstand- 
ing contributions of the seventeenth century. 

During the early eighteenth century the pan-theological works 
of Simonetti-^, Tournely-^ and DuHamel-® were used as the tools 
of practical theology. But the keen observers of ecclesiastical 
pedagogy of the period saw, that such works were inadequately 
supplying the theological student with that equipment, which was 
necessary for a splendid and positive fulfillment of the pastoral 
ministry.*^ As a result of this observation, a new viewpoint 
came into prominence in theological circles. It was recognized, 
that too much time and energy were being devoted to the specu- 
lative sciences, and too little eflEort was being given to the prac- 
tical training of the theological student, and too little attention 
was being paid to the evaluation and application of Catholicism 
to the life of the times.*® 

The influence of Stephen Rautenstrauch, Abbot of Braunan 
in Bohemia, and a favorite at the Austrian Court, gave expres- 
sion to this viewpoint in an organized way in the Austrian theo- 
logical schools.*® Although we cannot commend the method of 
his procedure, nor a great deal of his thought, still he rendered 
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a distinct service to theological teaching, in this, that under his 
patronage Pastoral Theology became a distinct and separate sci- 
ence in the hierarchy of sacred sciences. In 1774, he succeeded 
in introducing into the Austrian universities a new curriculum, 
which shortened the time allowed for scholastic theology, and 
gave more time for the study of the practical problems of the 
priestly minislry.^^ In this scheme Pastoral Theology occupied 
the greater part of instruction. Three years later, in 1777, Em- 
press Maria Theresa officially declared Pastoral Theology an 
independent branch of theology, which had to be taught at all 
Austrian theological schools.-® Thus Pastoral Theology is the 
only sacred science, which reached its majority through the 
power of a secular government. 

As a result of this action, the students of this new science .had 
thrust on them the difficult task of giving it a systematic develop- 
ment. And in the attempt to give unity to its content, and to 
scientifically explain the truths and principles of its many-sided 
activity, the science itself suffered many trials. Its first expo- 
nents were led on by a rationalistic spirit, and as a consequence 
their doctrine failed to carry the message of the positive super- 
natural principles and realities of the pastoral ministry.*® 

Bishop Sailer’s (d. 1832) clear vision and understanding of 
supernatural realities led him to champion the cause of the oper- 
ation of the Church in the cure of souls against any intrusion of 
the state into its ministry. His works and writings won the 
day.®® For in the course of the next seventy-five years three 
great theologians, alongside of a host of lesser writers,®^ were 
able to give Pastoral Theology a thoroughly orthodox and scien- 
tific systematization and development. These writers are Am- 
berger, Pruner and Krieg, the classicists of modem Pastoral 
Theology. 

Their claim to this rank rests on their conception of the pas- 
toral ministry as a whole, and on their explanation of it in this 
light The reality, which these conceptions convey, merits in- 
deed our attention ; since the weal or woe of the development of 
Pastoral Theology in our seminary schools dei>ends on it, just as 
the general development of the science has depended on it. The 
concept shows a progressive development among these three the- 
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ologians. Amberger built his theory of Pastoral Theology on the 
thought : What does the Church as the divinely instituted associ- 
ation of salvation on the authority of Jesus Christ accomplish 
and achieve for the direct purpose of the salvation of souls? 
Amberger stressed the activity of the Church. On the thought of 
the Church at work, he built up his whole system of Pastoral The- 
ology.*® 

Pruner’s concept introduces a new element. His thought is : 
What does Christ accomplish in and through the Church in the 
exercise of His eternal cure of souls? His emphasis lies on 
Christas min istry in the Church for the cure of souls. His sys- 
tem explains all priestly activity as the ministiy of Christ in the 
salvation of souls.®* 

Krieg rounded out these two concepts by stressing a third ele- 
ment It is the thought of the ordained ministers of the Church. 
According to Krieg Pastoral Theology is the science, which 
treats about those activities, which the priesthood carries on in 
the name of Christ and the Church in order to mediate the work 
of redemption to individual souls. These activities are the 
teaching of the truth, the dispensation of grace and the direction 
and continuation of the Christian order of life in the life of the 
individual and of the parish.®* 

Since the death of Krieg, there has been little advance in the 
science as a whole. The greatest and most significant progress 
in recent years has been in the separate branches of homiletics, 
catechetics and liturgy, which have really become distinct sci- 
ences to-day. But in that field of Pastoral Theology, in which 
Krieg rendered his best service, and which he calls “special cure 
of souls,” there has been some progress in practice, but more 
stagnation and decline in theory. For the viewpoint is expressed 
here and abroad in clerical circles that practice does not need 
the aid of a science; good practical judgment and experience are 
sufficient for the pastoral ministry. Some fail to see the havoc 
which this attitude is causing; yet those, who know the history 
of the Church, fully realize that all experience disassociated from 
her secure principles generally bolts headlong into all kinds of 
absurdities, just as all false logic does. Any attempt to fore- 
stall such absurdities through a mere gathering of rules, counsels, 
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casuistical directions, the relation of anecdotes, etc., may act as 
a brake to this viewpoint in the individual, but they will never 
develop in him an understanding and consciousness of the reality 
of his ministty as a whole. 

However, there is a very hopeful movement spreading from 
circle to circle, both here and abroad, which is developing a 
deeper interest in and a better application of this special cure of 
souls. Foremost in its ranks stands our Holy Father, Pope 
Pius XI, who, realizing the need of a specialized cure of souls 
to accomplish the design of his pontificate — ^the Peace of Christ 
in the Kingdom of Christ — ^has urged the Bishops and priests to 
•strive by their fervent zeal to have the individual, the family and 
the state through persevering prayer,* exemplary life, the spoken 
and written word, and other works of charity, give the Sacred 
Heart such love and honor as are His due as their King.®® Then, 
too, the emphasis, which our Holy Father put on the Kingship of 
Christ by instituting a special feast day to its honor, has a special 
significance for our study.®® For the science of special cure of 
souls is nothing else than the theory of how to minister in the 
kingly office of Christ through the discipline of the Church. It 
is the science of the principles according to which the Church’s 
educative office conveys to the individual and the community it? 
educational values. 

All the pedagogical standards and means of this education can 
be embraced under the term, which St. Paul uses, namely, the 
'^nomos tou Xfirfow “the law of Christ.”®"^ It expresses the sum 
of educational principles and processes, which the Saviour has 
left in His Church for the direction of souls. For Christ the 
King rules over His Church as His mystical Body through His 
minister and ambassadors, creating for its head and members its 
unity, order and law. Unto this end. He gave His Apostles a 
special law, whereby the citizens of His Kingdom could fashion 
themselves into new creatures by its observance. The Latin 
Fathers very appropriately designated this law of Christ as 
disciplifiaJ* Discipline is the standard and the means whereby 
faithful in the Church are to become Christlike. This is what 
Tertullian means when he says: Alias enim via cognominatur 
nostra disciplina.^^ He thus understands under the words via and 
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disciplina the ratio agendi et znvcndi, by which Christ describes 
Himself as the way, which all must follow, if they would go to 
God.®® Only in the footsteps of the Saviour can man obtain His 
new life. But it is only direction and leadership which securely 
establishes the individual in the truth of Christ and in His grace. 
The royal office of the priesthood contains and administers this 
direction and leadership; and the essential appeal of the move- 
ment just referred to seeks to obtain a better evaluation of the 
special content and the positive tasks of this office. 

These tasks in our day are manifold. They differ according 
to place and place. Yet the means, ends and principles of all 
pastoration remain eternally the same, just as the nature of the 
soul remains always one. The needs of the soul are the changing 
elements. 

In view of this, Pastoral Theology must limit itself to the classi- 
fication of the activities and duties of the pastoral ministry and 
to a description of the groups and types of the faithful, and then 
leave to the prudence and tact of the single priest the application 
of the means of the word and discipline according to the indi- 
viduality of each personality.*® 

Hence, necessary to this end is an analysis and an application 
of the fourfold function of the cure of souls to the various types 
of the faithful. The first function is the protection of the 
individual and the community, so that no one loses the faith or 
its supernatural life. Secondly, it is necessary to search out the 
fallen-away, the minimum Catholic, the ignorant, and the erring. 
For search for the lost sheep is the first duty of the shepherd, as 
the Lord Himself so beautifully teaches. The third function is 
to train to self-activity through the Sacrament of Penance. The 
fourth function is to foster and perfect the religious and moral 
life of the individual and of the social body of the parish. Thus 
the cure of souls has essentially an individual and a social char- 
acteristic.*^ 

In the light of these realities, no wonder then, that the code 
of canon law prescribes a course of Pastoral Theology for sem- 
inary education.*® And ffie importance of this law is seen in 
the Apostolic Letter of the present Pope to Cardinal Bisletti, 
Secretary of the Sacred Congr^tion of Seminaries and Uni- 
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versities.^® He insists on the observance of the law and urges that 
the course of Pastoral Theology not only teach how holy things 
are to be treated holily; but how they are to be applied with 
greater fruit to men, in view of the present conditions, wherein 
our Christian people arc exi)eriencing a far different manner of 
living than our forefathers ever dreamed of. The Pope says : “It 
behooves the priest to know these conditions, so that he may find 
in the power of Jesus Christ new remedies for new evils in order 
to inject into every artery of society the saving force of reli- 
gion.”"* 

In closing, I may formulate the thought of this address by 
saying, that Pastoral Theology must in the light of its historical 
development and of its canonical position take its proper place 
in the great theological movement in America, articulating what 
efforts and endeavors it is making for the perfection of our sem- 
inary educational agencies, in order to insure a more effective 
transmission of our theological heritage to the levite about to 
enter on the cure of souls, of which, it has been said, divinorum 
divinissimum cooperari Deo in salutcm anima/rwm. 
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In our past sessions of the Seminary Department we have fre- 
quently discussed the subject of seminary publications. On a few 
occasions it was suggested that all the seminaries of the country 
unite on a common plan and cooperate in the publication of a 
regular periodical to be devoted exclusively to seminary matters. 
Thus far no stringent arguments have been put forth to urge 
the practicability and timeliness of a publication of this kind. 
Apart from every other consideration, it would seem that for 
some time to come our present ecclesiastical reviews and periodi- 
cals will not only willingly aflEord ample space to seminary mat- 
ters, but will most gladly welcome the united cooperation of sem- 
inary men in this country in the earnest hope of raising Ameri- 
can ecclesiastical literature to a higher standard of scholarship. 

Here is an objective whidi .deserves our whole-hearted atten- 
tion and therefore, instead of branching off into the things of the 
future, it seems well to consider what the seminary may do and 
can do in the matter of training the future priests both in scien- 
tific research and in the art of writing. Among the various means 
to this end I know of none that is more practical (whether it is 
also practicable, remains to be seen) than a periodical which is 
edited and published by the seminarians. With very little time 
at my command I cannot promise to offer an exhaustive study 
of this subject. Like Saint Francis I shall put down my reflec- 
tions and suggestions paucis ei simplicibus verbis. 

It is well to declare at the outset that we are dealing here with 
a side-issue in seminary training. There is no intrinsic or ex- 
trinsic necessity for the periodical in question. In the past, 
seminaries have produced holy and efficient workers in the Vine- 

( 616 ) 
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}'ard without the aid of such a periodical, and they will continue 
to do so in the futu/e. There is no law or official recommenda- 
tion which may be invoked. Tradition, too, is rather unfavor- 
able. In recent years some European seminaries and a few in 
this country have been issuing such publications, but these are 
for the most part in the tentative stage. 

We are fully aware of the sacredness and the delicacy of the 
office of training priests and of making them resemble in all 
things our great High Priest. Therefore, if this new venture — 
and let us presume for the moment that it is entirely new — 
should in any way divert our attention from the unum neces- 
sariiim and should even in the slightest degree impair the prog- 
ress of our future priests towards flieir sublime goal, we would 
indeed be treading on dangerous ground. The question, then, to 
settle is, whether we are dealing with a project which will soon 
resolve itself into a mere fancy and which is sure to die an early 
and natural death, or whether the project deserves at least a fair 
trial. 

Before discussing the subject proper it is well to reach out a 
little farther and to determine what place is being accorded in our 
present curriculum to the ancient and venerable <urs scribendi. 
May it not be truly said that on the whole it receives but scant 
attention. Whether the natural and commercial sciences have 
crowded it out of our school system, or whether our modem credit 
system with its advance-guard of intelligence tests, selectives and 
electives and its final bureaucratic Imprimatur as to scholastic 
fitness, have quenched in our youths “the smoking flax” of the 
ambition for stylistic excellence, I am not prepared to say; but 
certain it is that literary work is not receiving the attention it 
should. Those who have read the sermons of our seminarians 
could furnish us with some interesting discoveries, not so much 
as to new dogmas and false doctrines, but as to new ventures in 
the fundamentals of grammar and spelling. And what else can 
they do than thank the Lord by whose abundant grace the viva 
vox of the preacher, his earnestness and enthusiasm will make the 
faithful overlook such “trivial things”. Of course, the seminary 
professor will blame his inferior colleague, the college professor. 
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and the latter will tell you that our high schools are not teaching 
the fundamentals, and so all the blame is ultimately laid at the 
door of the poor Sister in grammar school ; and she too has her 
excuses, but there is no one to listen, lit is true, the seminary has 
a right to expect that in the inferior schools linguas praesertim 
latinam et pairiam alumni accurate addiscant, and further, that 
ea in ceteris disciplinis institutio tradatur quae conveniat com- 
muni omnium cultu/rae (can. 1364) ; but the seminary has at least 
the duty to cultivate and perfect in its students the faculty of ex- 
pressing in correct and pleasing language, both in speech and 
writing, those philosophical, theological and spiritual truths which 
they learn in their regular course. 

True, the ars diccndi has naturally the preference in our sem- 
inary work, for fidcs ex aiiditu; auditiis aiitem per verhum 
Christi. But we all are convinced, I am sure, that the pen exer- 
cises a wholesome restraint upon the tongue. The student must 
write his sermon before he delivers it. This practice makes for 
logic, precision, force and elegance. For this reason all seminary 
catalogues require written tests not only in homiletics but also in 
other departments. But the question is, do we insist here effec- 
tively on the maximum effort on the part of the students? And 
does it ever occur to us also that the professor is a human being? 
Let us confess honestly with how much more diligence the student 
would work out his theme and how much more care the professor 
would bestow upon its correction, if the test were to be printed 
and published in the seminary periodical, bearing the name of 
Alma Mater, and were possibly to travel to the reading tables at 
other seminaries? It is easy to see that a 100% effort would be 
put forth by many a student who, were he to fear only the pro- 
fessor's red ink, might be satisfied to put forth 75 or 80 per cent 

But is not our curriculum crowded and top-heavy? This plea 
for a more effective cultivation of the art of writing, with a view 
to publishing the best essays of a class, does not increase the num- 
ber of classes but merely tends to render our teaching more effi- 
cient. It is not expected that the hard-working student of or- 
dinary ability be listed for this work. At our last year's meeting 
the problem of occupying the brighter students vvas discussed. 
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Here is a splendid opportunity for giving them an abundance of 
interesting work. Research work is the very best thing to put in 
the hands of the gifted student; it will keep his mind on books 
.and will have a steadying influence on him in later years. It is 
our duty to send forth each student a homo Dei, ad omne opus 
honum instructus. Not infrequently, as we look over the ranks 
of those now engaged in the Vineyard, a feeling of sadness comes 
over us when we observ’e that many talents are being buried which 
under proper direction might have enriched Catholic literature 
and adorned the House of God. Let the young man taste the joy 
of liaving produced a treatise or dissertation of recognized merit 
in the higher sciences, and you will have ensured for him a fruit- 
ful career and perhaps even saved his soul from danger. 

Of course, we may be told that this is diverting the attention of 
our young men from the essentials of their priestly calling, from 
the spirit of prayer and works of piety. But, it seems wise to 
take human nature as it is ; to consult the best interests of our 
aspirants not merely in their present state of youthful fervor but 
as they will be many years from now, when they are surrounded 
by dangers ‘'from within and without” — dangers that they cannot 
know and that we ought to know. It is our duty not merely to 
provide for those candidates who will be located in well-organized 
dioceses where each man has his work outlined and where the 
assistant finds his da/s program on the breakfast table, but also 
for those men whose lots have fallen in less “beautiful places”, 
who are tr3dng to build up God’s Kingdom far away from our 
large centers, where it may cost them twenty-five dollars to see a 
brother priest and go to confession. These are the men that re- 
quire our particular solicitude; men that have to be furnished 
with special aids to keep their spirit aglow and to keep their 
interest centered upon worthy things, even if these should be in- 
nocent hobbies. Spiritus uhi vult spiral. There are many ways 
in which the priest may profitably employ his pastime. And cer- 
tainly it is more conducive to his spiritual advancement if he is 
taught in his early days to exert his energies upon wielding a 
useful pen than upon wielding the golf stick. 

Emulation and ambition in all worthy fields of endeavor, even 
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in the art of writing, are tendencies to be strongly encouraged in 
young men. Recognition from ecclesiastical superiors is a worthy 
object to seek. It is one thing if a young man craves to see his 
own picture in the daily paper; it is quite another if he signs his 
name, even with his middle initial and his A. B., to an article writ- 
ten by him. The former is vanity ; the latter presupposes at least 
weeks of strenuous efforts for a holy cause. For Nemo coronabi- 
tiir nisi qui legitime ccrtan}erit. Induce a young man to do an 
original piece of painstaking research; censure it severely and 
mercilessly and you will have taken a great deal of vanity and 
conceit out of his head, while at the same time you have planted 
in his heart a germ that may bring forth fruit a hundredfold. 

So much for the individual. Has the present question any 
bearing on the relations between the different seminaries ? Would 
not the exchange of such periodicals make for a better under- 
standing and appreciation all around, and remove much of that 
narrow rivalry which lives on in dioceses where several semina- 
ries are represented? This sort of rivalry springs largdy from 
sentiment, provincialism and doubtful glories of the past. It is 
far better for us to emulate with one another in that truly whole- 
some rivalry which has its source in docfrina et sanctitate. The 
days have passed when the students of Paris would publicly dis- 
cuss, in heated debates, the merits of the theses of Master Albertus 
as against those of Master Alexander, when from Oxford the 
irrepressible Roger Bacon thundered his powerful invectives 
against both of them. Similar intellectual delights have always 
been afforded the students at Roman Colleges, not only in the 
days of Vasquez and Poncius, but even in our own day- Would 
it not be worth our while to create a medium which would bring 
the theological schools in this country into closer contact and in- 
cidentally contribute a modest share towards the sacred sciences ? 

A glance at the history of Holy Church, while it may not solve 
our problem, will at least indicate the direction in which we 
should walk. 

Of the twelve Apostles five were writers. That is almost one- 
half. But that was not all. With the addition of two more 
Evangelists the number soon increased to seven, until St. Paul 
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came augmenting with his facile pen the New Testament writings 
by over one-half of their former proportions. 

But, we are told, the Holy Spirit inspired them. True, and the 
same Holy Spirit abides in the Church to-day, and “He will teach 
you all things whatsoever I shall have said to you”, ilnspiration 
is a mysterious charisim. The Holy Ghost is responsible as the 
primary cause, but we should not deny the sacred writers the 
credit for the untiring zeal and unabated interest which enlivened 
their pens. St. Paul’s missionary zeal is as much in evidence in 
every stroke of his pen as it is in his powerful sermons and long 
journeys. And even on his journeys he was no less concerned 
about his parchments and books than about his heavy winter 
cloak. The busy city pastor who faithfully emulates his Apos- 
tolic and pastoral zeal for the ten months of the year might do 
well to remember this when for the two remaining months he 
follows him into “Macedonia” or to some other distant part, to 
enjoy a well-deserved rest. We are altogether too prone to picture 
this great Apostle with reference only to his tiresome travels and 
journey ings and we are apt to overlook those long, weary hours, 
those dreary nights, when squatting in some comer of Aquila's 
tent he was bent over his parchment, writing one of his soul- 
stirring epistles. His motto Caritas ChrisH urget nos is revealed 
to us no more forcibly in his classical address to the Athenians in 
the Areopagus than in that one short sentence, written with al- 
most boyish enthusiasm : '-‘See what letter I have written to you 
with my own hand.” 

Writing the Gospel or for the Gospel should be termed, with 
very good reason, the Apostolic Art. So great is its spiritual 
power and influence that even those who were not classed as men 
of letters have resorted to it with marvelous success. “The foolish 
things of the world hath God chosen, that He may confound the 
wise”. St. Mark is seated at the feet of the first Pope to jot down 
his discourses in simple and unpolished style. At Hieropolis 
Papias records in simple fashion what the itinerant Disciples and 
presbyters tell him concerning the words and deeds of Jesus, 
Many centuries later, St. Francis, the Poor Little One of Christ, 
boldly addresses himself to the rulers of the world entreating them 
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to spread the love of Jesus Crucified, and the lowliest of his com- 
panions have followed his example. We owe it to the zeal and 
foresight of St. Philip Neri, the Saint of Simplicity, that the great 
Baronius wrote his twelve large volumes of the History of the 
Church. 

Writing has been a mighty vreapon in the hands of the Church. 
The writings of our magnificent galaxy of Fathers, Doctors and 
ecclesiastical writers constitute the chief medium of her tradition. 
There have been times in various countries of Europe when the 
clergy were the chief and only representatives of literature, both 
secular and sacred. Not that this condition is an absolute witness 
to the intellectual standard of the clergy; still, the absence of 
literary ambition and activity is hardly a favorable testimonial. 

There are certain instances in our clerical life where writing is 
not merely a useful accomplishment but a requisite. We may 
pass over all official correspondence and records, for these are 
consigned to the secrecy of the Chancery, and perhaps it is just 
as well that many of them never see the light of day. The matter 
is more delicate when the minister of the Gospel appears before 
his congregation. An old pastor was asked, on a Sunday morn- 
ing, by one of his former pupils to read the announcements. After 
guessing his way through the brambles and bulrushes of atrocious 
misspellings, faulty constructions and capitalized verbs and ad- 
verbs, he closed the book and sighed to himself : ‘*How did that 
young man ever get through?” He regained his composure only 
at the first prayer before Communion as he prayed from his in- 
most soul : Ne respicias peccata mea, scd fidcm Ecclesiae tuae. 
However, there are unmistakable signs that the simple faith of our 
people is gradually being superseded by a more critical disposition 
which is keeping pace with our vaunted progress in education. 
The seminary is not an uninterested witness to this condition of 
things. 

Thanks to the awakening in many parts of the United States of 
an active historical spirit, we are gradually enabled to link the 
past with the present. This is eminently the task of the priests. 
It seems, that the pioneer missionaries in this country had a 
keener appreciation of the value of consigning God's work to 
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writing than is found among the present generation. In the early 
years of the Church the subdeacons were put in charge of this 
work, and there is every reason why the young levites of to-day 
should be trained to gather and record the history of the expan- 
sion of Christ’s Kingdom in every territory and parish, ut Ecclcsia 
aedificationem accipiat. In this field splendid original work is 
being done by students at some of our theological seminaries. 

In virtue of his office the priest is the Defensor Fidei, especially 
within his own jurisdiction or within the sphere of his influence. 
He considers it his duty to denounce from the pulpit evil literature 
and correct misrepresentations and errors of an unprincipled press. 
Naturally he will be guided by the axiom Prudentia est auriga vir- 
tutum, and will not allow the dignity of the priesthood or the 
sacredness of Catholic doctrine to suffer in the heat of debate. 
However, there are times when the pen will prove more powerful 
and effective than the pulpit. There are places where for hun- 
dreds of miles around the priest is the only spokesman for the 
Catholic Church and where he may see many golden opportunities 
to further Giod’s glory both ‘‘by word and by epistle”. St. Paul 
exhorts Timothy: "*Insta opportune, importune/' 

If it is our duty to warn Catholics lest they be contaminated by 
the evil influences of an irreligious literature, we are also assum- 
ing the duty of affording them suitable substitutes in the matter 
of reading material. A zealous pastor had preached a powerful 
sermon on this topic. His text was taken from St. Peter: “Be- 
cause your adversary, the devil, as a roaring lion, goeth about 
seeking whom he may devour”. Inebriated with the self-evident 
success of his doquence he walked with measured step from the 
church to his house and before entering he casually picked up a 
stack of Sunday literature which the newsboy had deposited on 
the porch. After scanning the latest baseball scores, with some 
interest, he leisurely turned leaf after leaf and somehow the Lion’s 
Paw appeared to his subconscious mind in every column. He 
was suddenly aroused from these subconscious impressions by the 
very direct and definite question : “To what purpose is it to warn 
the flock of Christ against the Lion when he is in their very 
midst? Would it not be more valorous to attack him in his den? 
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or at least to furnish our people with such weapons as would ef- 
fectively thwart his onslaught?” It is not known whether this 
pastor had found a practical answer during the six remaining days 
of the week. 

Much has been said and written in recent years about Catholic 
scholarship. The question concerns primarily the priest who is 
the chief representative of what has always been the Church of 
scholars. In virtue of his very profession, every priest is a teacher 
of the most noble and most profound of earthly sciences. This 
profession requires a more elaborate and more thorough prepara- 
tion than any other profession. Stress his title of teacher a 
little, and you have the scholar. Not that every priest must be a 
scholar (God forbid!); but should not every neo-presbyter, as 
he glances back over eighteen or twenty years spent over his 
books, say with Thomas a Celano : 'Tanttts labor non sit caussusf 
His common business instinct should lead him to this resolve. 
But how much easier will it be for him to keep it, if in his student 
years his soul has caught a spark of the desire for scholarly re- 
search and deeper study. Where should we look for leadership 
if not among the "Masters in Israel”? 

Perhaps too much has been said here by way of preliminary 
discussion. But this discussion touches upon essentials ; what is 
to follow has to do merely with an accident, viz. : the seminary 
publication. It is a means to an end, and, I believe, a very efficient 
means. There are many difficulties, obstacles and, possibly, in 
some seminaries serious oibjections. Vertmtomen (iinusquisque) 
memor sit conditionis suae. Whether this periodical is to contain 
purely scientific articles or whether it is to be edited in a more 
popular vein ; whether it is to be an annual, a quarterly or even a 
monthly; whether it is to be financed by subscriptions, advertising 
or free offerings from the alumni, or whether the seminary treas- 
urer should be inveigled into advancing the necessary funds — all 
these and many other .problems will depend on local conditions. 
It goes without saying that the strictly diocesan seminaries will 
not feel the same needs and opportimities for such a publication 
as will other seminaries. These are private concerns, and Un- 
usquisque abundet in sensu suo. 
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The objection, that too much is being written these days, and 
that the theses or essays of theological novices cannot measure 
up to scientific standards, would seem to spring from a hyper- 
realistic view of life and of progress on the one hand, and from 
an altogether too aristocratic conception of scholarship on the 
other. Many will be found, both in the seminary and without, who 
will peruse those papers with great delight and who will be the 
better and wiser for reading them. Some veteran alumnus might 
be found who after many, many years of enforced or deliberate 
separation from his old text-books would have the good fortune 
of still recognizing in these essays the voices of Sabetti and Tan- 
queray of long ago. For the young men, however, who are 
privileged to compete for the honor of having their work pub- 
lished (and practically all the members of the class should be in- 
duced to compete) this project has very distinct advantages. 
Primitias tuas non tardabis reddere. 

It may not be out of place briefly to discuss the making and 
the qualities of the periodical. Let us take for example an an- 
nual seminary publication. In order fitly to serve its purpose, the 
periodical should be dignified, substantial, scholarly. The first 
refers to its make-up, such as cover, illustrations, descriptions and 
in general to the whole subject-matter. I say dignified, for it is 
the product of the seminary ; it is published by future priests who 
have to be trained that whenever they make their influence felt 
in public, and for that matter in private, they should bear in mind 
that they are the spokesmen of Christ’s Holy Church. 

Hence the periodical should be devoid of anything that is 
gaudy, showy, trivial or collegiate. Its exterior form and its 
pages should bear the mark of dignity and simplicity. An elabor- 
ately adorned leather cover may induce the subscriber to place 
the volume in the parlor, whereas I would much prefer to see 
it in the priest’s study. We should be equally careful in choosing 
the quality of paper, the illustrations, and other details which are 
apt to detract from the substance. 

The question may be raised whether the periodical may con- 
tain local and personal matter. We would rather say No; but 
there is a practical consideration which deserves our attention. 
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The most interested readers will be and should be our own 
alumni. They will bear part of the expense, and for that reason 
the periodical should offer some personal attraction. Hence a 
concise and attractive chronicle of seminary events is not out of 
place. Furthermore, there should be a S3mipathetic paper on 
current alumni activities, including changes, promotions, note- 
worthy events or achievements. It will also be appropriate to 
publish the pictures of the ordinandi and class pictures. These 
are worthy souvenirs and will brighten up many a rainy day for 
the man who is destined to spend the rest of his days in Alaska 
or New Mexico. But when there is question of featuring char- 
acter sketches of individuals, the editor should sedulously avoid 
anything that may smack of a collegiate atmosphere, and it would 
be well to observe the principle : Melius cst deficere quam abun- 
dare. A few scenes from Alma Mater, the picture of a venerable 
professor or a distinguished alumnus, a selection of good poetry, 
a well-written necrology — all these are items that seem to have a 
raison d'etre in the annual seminary periodical. 

Secondly, the periodical, if it is to be worthwhile at all, must 
be substantial. The subject-matter is not to deal with light and 
superficial topics, but with philosophy, theology or any of the 
other subsidiary branches of the curriculum. The periodical will 
serve a real purpose and will benefit the individual and the entire 
class if the topics are chosen from the tracts read in dass. This 
is the easiest way to get out the volume. The professor assigns 
a number of subjects in which the matter is viewed from different 
angles or which represent specific and detailed questions, prob- 
lems or disputes. The students prepare their work and hand in 
their paper at a given time. The best are chosen for the annual 
periodical, after due revision. In this way a distinct advantage 
is achieved, both for the class and for the readers. All the papers 
bear upon one central topic; many a debated question will be 
clarified and inddentally many a little contribution will be made 
to the sacred sdences. The seed thus sown will produce its har- 
vest in due time. 

To make the periodical scholarly, it is well and almost necessary 
to prepare the writers remotely by a brief course in methodology. 
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which could take the place of the seminar. Here the students are 
taught the use of sources, the coordination of material, the mean- 
ing of quotations, etc. An inestimable fund of valuable knowledge 
is acquired in this manner. Many years from now, when all the 
technical information that was drilled into the young head has been 
reduced to a minimum, this one topic of research will stand in the 
mind as an unshaken rock. This experience is apt to give the 
student not only confidence but will deepen his appreciation of 
Catholic teaching. After all, reading the text-book and listening 
to the professor is in reality nothing more than a studium passi- 
vum; it becomes activum once we have to go out like the husband- 
man in the early morning to reap the harvest with our own hands 
and to separate the cockle from the wheat. 

At the time when Modernism was condemned it was said that 
American priests were not affected because their knowledge of 
theology was too superficial, or, as it is sometimes called, practical, 
for the proper appreciation of the real points at issue. May the 
Lord preserve the childlike faith of our priests and keep them in 
their innocence, but the Roman decrees concerning clerical studies 
seem to sound quite a different note. 

In cauda venenum. How may the periodical be financed? 
Generally speaking, the available sources of income are the Sem- 
inary burser or rector, the Alumni, friendly business houses, and 
the sale of the publication. It would not seem to be out of the 
way if the seminary budget allowed a certain amount for this 
enterprise, for, provided we do not evaluate things on the purely 
material basis of dollars and cents, a successful publication is an 
asset and does bring returns in more ways than one. 

The second source of subsidy will be found in the ranks of the 
alumni. The more closely we can link our Alumni to their Alma 
Mater the better it is for them, and for us. The seminary publi- 
cation should be made a strong link. That is one of its purposes, 
and if it fulfills this purpose it is doing a noble work and has a 
valid claim for existence. It is true, priests as a rule do not open 
circulars soliciting subscription or patronage, but there is always 
a reliable number of them that will whole-heartedly respond to 
any appeal from Alma Mater. 
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The third source is the soliciting of ads from business houses. 
If conducted with prudence and necessary reserve this method will 
bring fair results. The sale of the periodical may also be made 
a source of income. 

A disagreeable feature, and one which perhaps constitutes the 
strongest objection against a seminary publication of this kind, is 
the apprehension that it may cost valuable time and unwelcome 
distraction to those students who are in charge of the business- 
department. If this task can be handed over to a lay person, the 
difHcully is solved. For the rest, the only thing to do, here as in 
all extra-curricular interests, such as Mission Crusade work, 
teaching catechism and other activities which take the seminarians 
away from the sanctum of the seminary, is to lay down ironclad 
rules and to insist that they be observed. 
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REVEREND MICHAEL HARDING, 0. F. U., ST- BONAVENTURE's 
COLLEGE AND SEMINARY, ST. BONAVENTURE, N. Y. 


We all recognize that the sublime vocation to the holy priest- 
hood requires a fitness of nature and grace, which is but im- 
perfectly attained and maintained by any of us ; but we know, too, 
that there is a standard, physical, moral and intellectual, below 
which no one is even relatively fit for this great office. '"Melius 
enim cst Domini sacerdotiumj paitcos habere ministros qui possunt 
digne opus Dei exerccre, quam multos inutiles, qui onus grave 
ordinatori addiicanf\ (C tales 4 Dist 23.) 

The physical standard at its minimum is expressed by the 
legislation on Irregularity cx Defcciu Corporis {Canon (>^4), to 
which common sense adds the requisite of health necessary to do 
the work of a priest. The moral standard has been discussed in a 
paper ‘‘Weeding out the Unfit” by Very Reverend William Barr, 
C.^I., in 1922, and received such hearty approbation on tlie part of 
this convention, that safe norms seem agreed upon, to exclude the 
morally unworthy. 

My task is not directly to determine the mentally unequipped, — 
it is to help the borderline student, — ^but I feel, that I must draw 
a line of demarcation which will at once dismiss from all con- 
sideration, those youths whose natural deficiency is such, that for 
their own sakes, and for the sake of the Church, they should be 
told "patenio modo at tempestwe” to take up so-me other vocation. 

While "the moral and spiritual training of candidates for the 
priesthood is, beyond question, the sovereign purpose of the sem- 
inary” (Discipline in tJ%e Seminary, Walsh, 1927) ; intellectual 
culture and development have a -place of essential importance. 
Seminary training must in its way submit to the test Bonum ex 
integra causa: Medum ex quocumque defectu. 

( 628 ) 
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From the (la3’s of St. Paul to the time when the Council of 
Trent convened in its fifth session, June 1546, “to extirpate 
heresy and reform morals” it was taken as axiomatic that the 
ordinandus should “Carefully study to present himself approved 
unto God, a workman that need not be ashamed, rightly handling 
the word of God” (Timothy II, 15-22-26.) The Council of Trent 
obliged Bishops to make certain of the scientia competens. The 
preparation for this test and frequently also the pericidum pro- 
motionis is entrusted to the seminary faculties, ^'Sibi adscitis ad id 
per it is et idoneis vivis*' (C Trent 23 c 7) Qui ad presbyteratiis 
ordinem assumuntur — hi sint etiam, ad populum docendtim ea 
qua-c scire omnibiis nccessarinm cst ad sola f cm, ac adminlstranda 
sacramenta, diligcnti examine praecedente, idonei comprobentur. 
(Sess. 23 cap. qui pie 14.) 

Present-day legislation, (Canon 1365), specifies the years over 
which the course must extend and the main studies it must em- 
brace: dogmatic and moral theology, holy scripture and Church 
history; canon law, liturgy, sacred eloquence and ecclesiastical 
chant, pastoral theology with practical exercises in teaching cate- 
chism, hearing confessions, visiting the sick and assisting the 
dying. 

Bear with me if I recall to your minds this commonplace in- 
formation about the essential knowledge and required subjects, 
because I wish to draw the lines tightly before applying the law of 
dismissal, ( dura lex sed justa lex) to those who for no moral fault, 
but only on the ground of defect of talent “in studiis adeo parum 
proficiant ut spes non affulgcat cos sufficientem doctrinam fare 
CLSseciitoros’\ (Canon 1371.) I need hardly say that the subjects 
of the curriculum are not all of equal importance, but I repeat that 
the scientia requisita, without which even the most generous- 
minded of Bishops could assume responsibility for ordination, is 
the ability to suitably preach to the people what they must know 
for salvation, and that the candidates be judged capable of prop- 
erly administering the Sacraments. This, of course, is far from 
the ideal but does express the absolute minimum standard. 

“The lips of the priest shall keep knowledge, and they shall 
speak the law at his mouth, because he is the angel of the Lord of 
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Hosts.” (Mai. 2, 7.) We all realize that a priest should for every 
reason be educated. “There is no danger of exaggerating the 
measure of intellectual perfection desirable in God’s priests. We 
must strive for the best attainable under any given conditions, 
and for this employ the means calculated to secure the largest 
measure of success.” (Mellectml Requirements for the Semi- 
nary, Corcoran, Catholic Educational Convention, 1920.) 

Theoretically, the mentally unqualified who enter the seminary 
should be few indeed. How frequently the topic of discussion has 
been “Requirements for Admission to the Seminary,” and, as 
often, it has been agreed that the Third Council of Baltimore 
justified adequate preparation being insisted upon, that all the 
legislation of the Holy Father only confirmed this, and that 
emphatic steps should be taken to make certain of credentials, 
and that if schools are not satisfied with these they are at liberty 
to examine candidates themselves. Whatever may be said of the 
advisability of students making their preparation in a college, 
colleges do not claim the right nor should they be allowed to send 
those not intellectually prepared for the course they are to com- 
mence, Bishops rarely ask us to dispense from requirements, un- 
less it be to give private tutoring to a candidate who actually gives 
promise. I should like to start with the presumption, at least the 
presumptio juris, that all have been found idonei to begin the 
seminary course. 

If I am wrong in this, I suggest continuing the controversy and 
agitation till we obtain satisfactory entrance credentials, supple- 
ment them if you wish, by your own entrance examination, and 
respectfully submit to the Bishops your complaints and invoke 
their authority for legislation in the matter. 

A more fertile source of the mentally '‘parum idonei” is the 
transfer from one seminary to another. "'Experientia docet” says 
the Second Baltimore Council, and the citation is given verbatim 
in the Third Council, and would be probably cited again if a 
Council were held in our day. "^Saepius evenire, ut alumni Sem- 
inarii in Mud migrant sive quia ad ministerium haud idonei 
judiemtur, swe discipline severioris fuga, sive tandem ex animi 
inconstantia et levitate. Praecipimus igitur, ut nemo hujusmodi 
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in posterum in Seminarium quodvis admitiatur/ nid secmi afferai 
litteras testimoniales ah episcopo et superioribus seininarii ex quo 
recens egressus sit" We do not here refer to those who are 
actually dismissed. That is generally, conscientiously reported; 
but, it is shifting a burden to advise a student to go elsewhere, 
unless it is honestly fell that he could do better in another school. 
When there are good reasons for a change, the report should not 
be charitable at the expense of sincerity. 

In the face of all that has been said, and is being said and will 
continue to be said, we cannot ignore the universally admitted 
fact that the greatest handicap a seminary student labors under 
at the outset, is an imperfect knowledge of the language in which 
most of his studies are to be conducted. The Rev. Walter Stehle, 
O.S.B., in his paper at the last convention graphically pictured the 
situation and forcefully pleaded amelioration of conditions, 
especially in our colleges, and we resolved the usual resolves, xde 
wrote : "If we keep on we may and I trust will succeed in creat- 
ing an enlightened public opinion in our educational circles, and 
so prepare the way for a reformation in these things, until some 
authority with power to act, will be aroused and make proper 
demands, and get what it demands.” 

Meanwhile, if we admit students who are not adequately trained 
in Latin, it seems to me, that very helpful, and even, very neces- 
sary for most of our borderline students is a special class which 
will review grammar, teach pronunciation and Latin conversation. 
Students who are conscious of their deficiency, eagerly seize the 
opportunity to take advantage of it and they profit accordingly. 

If the candidates enter the seminary satisfying entrance re- 
quirements in the knowledge of Latin, it is still possible that all 
will not give satisfaction. Possibly, we ourselves, the professors 
are to blame. Mistakes in teaching are sometimes responsible for 
the dullness of pupils. True, most of our professors possess De- 
grees or other assurances that they themselves have acquired the 
knowledge, but, some may not understand teaching methods and 
the proper manner of imparting it. Others may fail in their work 
because they have been told to teach a class for which they are not 
qualified. They fail because they have not the matter to impart. 
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All admit that results depend largely on the preparation, earnest- 
ness and personality of the professor, according to his power to 
excite interest and command attention. Toward the hardwork- 
ing seminarian of mediocre talent, the teacher should be patient, 
encouraging and helpful. 

Cardinal Gibbons has a thought-provoking paragraph in this 
connection in the Ambassador of Christ, (page 208) : “For the 
comfort of backward and diffident minds, I will observe that some 
of the most learned scholars and most successful orators were at 
the foot of their class in the early stage of their studies. The con- 
sciousness of their natural defects far from depressing, stimulated 
them to the greatest ardor, while many who possessed innate 
aptitude for learning subsequently failed, their very facility prov- 
ing a dangerous and fatal gift, which led them to indulge habits 
of indolence.” 

It is not to be expected that our seminaries can grade their 
classes either in favor of the talented or for the benefit of border- 
line students. Our seminary courses are organized with the aver- 
age student in mind. But, if special tutoring is valuable for the 
gifted, how much more practical and helpful to the struggling. 
The professor, given time and a lot of charity, might find it 
possible to give help outside of class, or special professors might 
coach such students. 

A much more common practice, which seems taken for granted 
by the students themselves, is that of helping one another. There 
are numberless instances, where brighter seminarians thus help 
their less talented companions, invaluably. With due regard to 
seminary discipline, this can be encouraged to the spiritual as well 
as intellectual advantage of all concerned. 

It is important, it seems to me, for the teacher to point out a 
S3niopsis of the matter he is teaching, with a stress on the quasi- 
essential parts which must be thoroughly grasped. This will en- 
able the student to study first what is necessary, then what is use- 
ful and lastly what is merely agreeable. 

We could with much profit to some, suggest books in the ver- 
nacular which may clarify the subject. Writings of this kind 
are ever increasing in number and may supplement, even im- 
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prove on the subject-matter as treated in a compendium, or ex- 
plained in class. It may be a pity that students are not able to get 
theology from Latin texts but ''in extremis; extrema tentanda 
sunt/^ 

Usually, the seminarian is low in class standing, not because of 
the lack of native ability, but, rather, because he does not know 
how to study. In his Collationcs in Hexameron St. Bonaventure, 
the Seraphic Doctor, gives some directions concerning the art of 
study. Our study, must, first be orderly. In the second place, it 
must be persevering. St. Bonaventure finds a desultory reading a 
great hindrance for it betrays a restless spirit, which makes no 
progress, nor does it permit anything to take root in the memory. 
We learn to know a person minutely by looking at him often and 
by stud3dng him, not by a mere glance. In the third place we 
must study with pleasure. Gk)d has proportioned both food and 
taste, so that both must correspond if the food is to be wholesome. 
Finally, says St. Bonaventure, our studies must remain within 
proper bounds, and must be prudent. We must be discreet and 
moderate and not attempt a learning beyond our strength. The 
exact limit for every student is drawn by his talents. Beyond this 
he should not seek to go nor should he remain below it. The 
Seraphic Doctor concludes his directions with an illustration from 
St. Augustine. Those who do not carry on their studies in an 
orderly manner are like colts who gallop hither and thither, while 
the useful beast of burden plods securely on and arrives at its 
destination because it proceeds steadily and perseveringly. (Fdix 
Kirsch, Catholic Teachers' Companions, Chap. 3: Teaching the 
Art of Studying). 

The following principles of study, I have adapted from Bishop 
Hedley’s Lex Levitarum as seemingly very much apropos at this 
point. First should come the study of elements. The elements of 
ecclesiastical knowledge may be classed under four heads ; First, 
philosophical terms and theories; second, dogmatic definition; 
third, ethical principles ; and fourth, history. A man is never safe 
or trustworthy as a teacher of religion who has wide gaps in 
fundamental or primary knowledge. 

There must be industry, implying a sustained and regulated 
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effort. This demands a serious view of one’s position and work 
as a student. Some Church students are very childish, they pass 
from ordinary college work with its boyish amusements to philos- 
ophy and theology without changing their tastes or ideas. The 
student who goes into the world after graduating through college 
knows that a man s work is serious work. Seminarians often 
feel that there is no horizon beyond the next holidays. 

If there is a question of laziness this constitutes a moral fault 
and should be dealt with by severity. No less in New Testament 
days than in the Old he who refuses to learn when it is clear that 
he has the talent should be repelled. '"Quia tu scientiam repulisti 
repellmn te, ne sacerdotio fungaris mihiJ' 

At the 1918 convention Doctor Pace brought out that the will to 
study is the main thing. The student should make steady use of 
ordinary means and avoid distraction. If he is on the borderline 
he should not be allowed to do work that takes much of his time 
from his studies. He should not, just for pleasure, be allowed to 
give time to the classics or mathematics, nor indulge a propen- 
sity for verse making. Extra curricular activities of all kinds 
should be forbidden him. 

There is not much intellectual pleasure in the beginning of 
any science, “The roots of the arts are bitter” says Aristotle, but, 
roots are roots. It is a considerable temptation to many students 
to be impatient with the formalities of study; the monotony of 
classes; of the verbal exactness required by the professor; of the 
repetition of dry formulas; of the careful refutation of absurd 
objections and the setting up of dead-and-gone heresies for the 
mere purpose of knocking them down again. But the most of these 
things cannot be dispensed with. They are part of the training, 
and if a man has not the wit to see this, and the patience to go 
through with it, he simply cannot be trained. Therefore, the 
student must have faith and patience to succeed. 

While it is a mere truism to say "nemo dat quod non habef\ 
and we are forced to pause at the statement **ignoraiitia in saccr- 
dotibus mater est omnium crrorum, qui in ccclesia onuntur" (Con. 
Tolet IV), we all recognize facts like the following: Men of very 
limited ability about whom their teachers are in doubt as to 
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whether they possess the essential requirements of priestly kno-wl- 
edge, are not rarely found to be the most successful, efficient and 
respected priests engaged in parochial work; scores of examples 
of this kind could be cited ; again there is a still larger number of 
students who enter the seminary rather poorly equipped in clas- 
sics, who succeed rather poorly at first, but who end by developing 
a very creditable knowledge of matters comprising the seminary 
curriculum. (Doctor Dyer, Entrance Requirements, Cath. Edu- 
cational Convention, 1908). 

I would hold no brief for the borderline student whose charac- 
ter is not above reproach, but may I be permitted a plea for the 
candidate who is conscientious, trustworthy, prudent and pious? 
Experience tells us that some of these will never acquire more 
than a working knowledge of the sacred sciences but their super- 
natural view of their work will enable them to do what not a few 
have done before. Of this class, it seems, was the Saint of Ars who 
may well be considered the model of parish priests. The infe- 
riority of M. Vianney’s ability perhaps has been exaggerated. To 
assert that he was an ignoramus is a gross misstatement. '*1 am 
persuaded,” says M. TAbbe Tournier, “that though M. Vianney 
was one of those men who though he may not shine outwardly, 
possess a soimd and stable judgment, whidi is of more value than 
a superficial genius, which fascinates by the aid of prodigious 
memory and a great facility of speech but has nothing more solid.” 
(Cure of Ars by Monnin, page 62.) At any rate, the second noc- 
tum of his feast, August 9, says of him : ‘'Scd ut crat tardioris in- 
genii in studUs fere insup erabilcs cxpertus est difficultates. Jeju- 
nio et oratione divincm opem imploravit. Theologiae curriculo 
operose confecto; satis idoneus inventus est qui sacris initiereturf^ 
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REVEREND DANIEL KAIB, O. S. B., ST. VINCENT SEMINARY, 
LATROBE, PA. 


That a moderate familiarity with the usages and customs of 
business is a practical necessity for priests in the United States, 
will, I think, be granted by every one who has given the matter 
any thought. There may be marked differences of opinion as 
to the best time for imparting the required instruction to the 
clerical aspirant — ^whether it should be given in the seminary, or 
earlier in his course — ^but as to the thing itself, its desirability, 
its necessity, there is, I believe, practical agreement. Since the 
work of the priesthood in this country includes the management 
of temporalities, a proper knowledge of business is felt to be 
essential. 

When we speak of “business training” with reference to the 
ecclesiastical student, we do not wish to contend that he is to be 
put through a two or three years’ course of commercial studies, 
or that he must be made acquainted with all the varieties and 
intricacies of commercial activity. Much less do we advocate 
that he be trained to master the subtleties of stock-market specu- 
lation, of real estate development projects, or of oil-well and gold- 
mine enterprises. What we mean is that he should be instructed 
in the usages and conventionalities which obtain in the perform- 
ance of such business transactions as will sooner or later become 
a part of his pastoral work. He should understand the ordinary 
commercial terms, and be familiar with the commoner business 
papers, such as checks, promissory notes, drafts, certificates of 
deposit, etc. He must know the obligations which are assumed 
by one who becomes party to such papers, either by issuing, re- 
ceiving, or endorsing them. He must know how these various 

(G36) 
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business papers are to be drawn up, how to compute the maturity 
of time paper, make interest and discount calculations, determine 
whether or not a commercial paper is negotiable, and so forth. 
Last, but most important of all, he must be impressed with the 
necessity of keeping an accurate and complete record of liis trans- 
actions, and must be made familiar with an approved method for 
doing this. The importance and necessity of keeping accurate, 
systematic record of his business dealings as they affect the parish 
finances, can not be overstressed. The lack of them has too often 
been followed by the most lamentable consequences. 

A priest to whom the finances of a parish are entrusted owes 
it to himself, to his parishioners, and to his successor in office (on 
whom may devolve the completion of an undertaking), to keep 
full and complete, accurate and reliable records of his business 
dealings. Deplorable occurrences, rCwSulting from ignorance of 
ordinary business ethics or from carelessness as to proper ac- 
counting, have loudly emphasized this again and again. Without 
dependable records, the financial affairs of a congregation 'will 
quickly become so involved and tangled up, that neither the priest 
himself nor anyone else will be able to unravel them. 

In practically all cases where trouble arises, investigation dis- 
closes that it resulted not so much from a lack of business 
ability as from the failure to make proper entries for the trans- 
actions performed, for moneys received or expended. It may 
be that promissory notes have been issued and no entry made to 
indicate and record the obligation assumed. As a result, the 
recurring interest periods are overlooked, and even the day of 
maturity of such obligations finds the maker unprepared to pay 
'as promised. Perhaps, whilst such unrecorded notes payable 
are advancing toward their maturity, death or one of a dozen 
other causes puts a new incumbent into the original debtor’s 
place, and he, uninformed concerning these liabilities, is unexpect- 
edly confronted with the necessity of meeting them, with resultant 
embarrassment and loss. There is probably not a Bishop or a 
diocesan chancellor in this country to-day who can not cite in- 
stances, drawn from his own experience or coming under his own 
observation, in which ignorance of the principles of jaccounting 
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on the part of priests, or carelessness, or both, resulted in a 
shameful confusion of the parish records, in financial loss, in 
disputes, incriminations, scandal. 

Diocesan statutes make it obligatory for priests in charge of 
congregations to keep reliable records of their finances, and they 
call for periodical reports concerning them. To quote from the 
statutes of one diocese, we find this obligation expressed as fol- 
lows : ^^QuotanniSj ante primam diem Februarii, relationem 
uniuscujusque missionis a prima die mensis Ja7iuarii usque ad 
trigesimanr-primam diem me^isis Decembris, factam juxta 
schedulam antea a Cancellario transmissam, et a Rectors et Cura- 
toribiis subscriptcan. Nobis transmittere debet Rector, qui simi- 
lem relationem coram congregatione, ante finem mensis Januarii 
legere tenetur” 

We see, therefore, that at least in some quarters it is not merely 
a matter of choice, but one of obligation, that the young priest be 
fitted and trained to keep proper records of the parish finances 
over which he is given control. 

But, knowledge of bookkeeping is not acquired by intuition, 
any more than a knowledge of astronomy or of mathematics is 
so acquired. Instruction is necessary, and where this instruction 
is not imparted, and priests are under the necessity of keeping 
books, they are obliged to devise methods of their own, haphazard, 
faulty and incomplete at best, unintelligible to anyone, except, 
possibly to themselves, and the result in nearly every case is 
confusion, financial embarrassment, and loss. 

Very well, some will say, give ecclesiastical students all the 
business training they need, but give it to them before they reach 
the seminary because bookkeeping is not a seminary study. This 
is true. A seminary, in our present acceptation of the term, is 
primarily a school of theology, and strictly speaking theological 
or kindred studies alone should comprise its curriculum. How- 
ever, in view of the many-sided activities in prospect for semi- 
nary students, this rigid program must often be modified. Cir- 
cumstances over which seminary authoritieii have no control must 
be reckoned with, and these often compel deviations from what 
would otherwise be ideal conditions. This is particularly true in 
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the case of seminaries in countries like our own. Branches of 
study which have no bearing whatsoever on theological training 
demand admittance to seminary courses from time to time, as it 
becomes apparent that they are needed to equip clerical candi- 
dates properly for the work which awaits them. In other words, 
courses of study as arranged for our seminaries, just as in the 
case of other schools, must not be rigid, unwelding, iron-bound 
lists of requirements, ideal perhaps but unsatisfactory because not 
elastic enough to accommodate themselves to the changing needs 
of seminary students. That these needs vary with the changing 
times, and that our seminaries are desirous of meeting them, is 
seen, for example, in the fact that they make room in their courses 
for French, Italian, Slovak, and other European languages. 
These languages, surely, cannot by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion be looked upon as part of a regular seminary course. They 
are included because present conditions render their inclusion 
advisable, not to say imperative. All this applies with equal 
force to bookkeeping or business training. 

If newly ordained priests could always be placed with expe- 
rienced older ones, and could by them be guided, directed, and 
instructed in approved methods of church accounting, well and 
good. But necessity often deprives young priests of the advan- 
tage that results from association with experienced pastors, and 
especially of the opportunity of assimilating under wise super- 
vision that practical understanding and knowledge called ‘Tbusi- 
ness ability.” Hence they must receive the necessary instruction 
elsewhere. Ordinary prudence demands even in the newly 
ordained priest sufficient business information to avoid embar- 
rassment in the discharge of parochial duties. 

Other reasons can be given for considering the seminary years 
as the best time for this training: the students themselves take 
more interest in the instruction and profit more from it because 
received not too long before the time when they will need it ; also, 
the instructions can be made more specific, both in matter and in 
application, because addressed to classes of ecclesiastical students 
exclusively. 

Whether many or few of our American seminaries make pro- 
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vision for business training in their courses, I am unable to say, 
having made no effort to obtain definite information as to this. 
Nor is it of any particular importance to know. I will presume 
that all are ready to admit the desirability, if not the necessity, 
of providing such instruction, and that in those institutions in 
which it is not given, the difficulty of finding room for it in 
courses already sufficiently heavy would be alleged as the reason 
for its omission. It might be well, therefore, to mention here 
how this subject is taken care of in our seminary. 

Computus clericalis, or clerical bookkeeping, as we call it, is 
taught during the last (the fourth) year of theology. Our cata- 
logue assigns to it one 45-minute period a week. For good and 
sufficient reasons, however (for instance, to avoid extending it 
to the very end of the term, when the students need all their time 
to prepare for the final examinations and for impending ordina- 
tion), two periods of instruction are given each week. This 
enables us to cover the matter by the end of the first semester. 
The instruction is given in the form of lectures, although the 
students also have the help of a text-book, and from twenty to 
twenty-five lectures have been found sufficient to cover the sub- 
ject-matter satisfactorily. In addition, the students also write 
out a set of selected transactions covering a period of two months. 
These transactions are not purchases and sales of boots and shoes, 
dry goods, or groceries, which ordinarily make up the practice 
sets of the commercial text-book, but such as the learner will be 
called upon to record when placed in charge of the “church 
accounts.” The student journalizes these transactions, posts 
them, takes trial balances and makes statements, including a 
report such as is called for by the diocesan Chancery, this office 
annually supplying us with the necessary forms for this report. 
Needless to say, all this gives our seminarians the opportunity 
of “learning by doing,” and there is no doubt that they benefit 
accordingly. Only recently I had a letter from one of them, 
acknowledging this. Compelled by circumstances — the pro- 
longed illness and consequent absence of the pastor — ^to take 
charge of the parish books, he considered himself extremely for- 
timate to have received practical instruction for keeping them. 
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These and kindred considerations give support to the convic- 
tion held by not a few prelates and clergymen that a modified 
course of bookkeeping and business training in the seminary is 
strongly to be advised. Nor do I hesitate to say that in those 
seminaries in which such a course is provided, the good accom- 
plished has fully justified the arrangement. 



THE AFTER-TRAINING OF THE SEMINARIAN IN 
THE PARISH 


REVEREND T. B. O BRIEN^ PASTOR OF ST. JARLATH'S CHURCH, 
CHICAGO:, ILL. 


' The young priest of to-day on leaving the seminary is well 
equipped. He is a good mixer ; he is at home in the pulpit ; and 
whether at the altar or in the administration of the Sacraments 
he functions with an ease that takes from the pastor his traditional 
privilege of giving pointers. 

Yet there are a few things in which the young man may need 
training. If he is dissatisfied with his appointment, which is not 
rare, inasmuch as he is not consulted, the pastor has the delicate 
task of training him to like it. The young man who has his eye 
on a professorship does not relish a curacy. The young man who 
is so short-sighted that he sees only the cathedral or a church on 
the boulevard does not like to be sent to a parish in the slums or 
where the trains stop for coaling. But his letter of assignment 
is dictated by the seminary’s rating of his ability and the Bishop’s 
appreciation of the needs of the diocese. If he is an all round 
man he may be sent anywhere. If he is brilliant and studious 
he may be sent to teach or to take a post-graduate course as a 
preparation for teaching. If he is brilliant and lazy he may be 
sent to a pastor who will not dim his lights but may cure his 
laziness. The most intellectual priests are not always sent to 
teach in colleges or seminaries; the most slovenly ones are not 
always sent to work in slums. Slums may need scholars and 
colleges may need saints. And Bishops in appointments are not 
consulting the wishes of the priests but the needs of their dioceses. 
The young priest who sulks and eats out his heart because his 
parish and pastor are not made to order lacks the real apostolic 
spirit. He is not much of a philosopher who does not know that 

( 642 ) 
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happiness may be found in himself and not in his circumstances ; 
and he is less of a saint who does not throw himself heart and soul 
into his work and live the life that will constantly flash a message 
of gratitude to God who has chosen him to work in the vineyard, 
no matter which part of it. 

The solicitude of Mother Church follows him and makes pro- 
visions for him wherever she sends him. She gives him confes- 
sors to whom he may confess. She invites him to retreats and 
conferences to recuperate and grow strong. She calls him to a 
pulpit to preach those sermons worked out in the sweat of his 
brow and charged with the spiritual energy derived from keeping 
company with God, His angels and saints. She allows him the 
use of an altar to which he should bring an innocence of soul 
when he offers sacrifice. She showers him with spiritual read- 
ing where he learns a language that enables him to speak becom- 
ingly to God. She places a breviary in his hands that he may 
learn how saints lived and martyrs died. And if she does not 
allow him to linger long in the happiness of Mount Thabor, it is 
because she knows that the Mount of Olives with its sorrow has a 
chastening power. 

The Church’s solicitude is not confined to his spiritual welfare 
alone. His material comfort also is looked after. He may leave 
the seminary with so spiritual an outlook that the mention of 
scrip or staE or home may elicit the cry '^nec nominentur” 
Nevertheless, the Church, by reason of the age and clime, directs 
that he be provided with a comfortable room and furnishings, 
though it is far from her mind to gratify the whims of a fas- 
tidious assistant whose taste may run to antique furniture, oriental 
rugs and mural decorations. While he must not look for a ban- 
quet every day, he should be provided with substantial meals. A 
doctor may advise the pastor to eat sparingly; but the assistant 
does not have to follow the same prescription. There should be 
variety in the meals. The pastor may love lamb six days of the 
week ; but if the assistant has to sit down to lamb day after day. 
he will escape severe condemnation should he cease to be lamb- 
like. 

And that he may not become a mendicant, in an age when the 
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mendicant is unpopular, his needs will be taken care of with a 
fairly substantial salary which his pastor will pay him. In this 
promptitude is advised lest the young priest be subjected to in- 
convenience, or worse still lest there, be a severing of friendly 
relations. And since all work and no play dulls Father, an 
annual vacation is his pnvilege. If canon law allows the pastur 
two months yearly, he cannot be said to be over-indulgent if he 
arrange for his hard working assistant three weeks’ vacation 
without the expense or worry of providing a substitute. And 
there is an unwritten law of a day off each week in many parishes. 

The pastor should realize that the rectory is not a monastery ; 
and though in solitude and silence the devout soul goes forth, he 
must not insist on monastic life for his assistant; and it would 
be tantamount to autocracy to forbid his curate seeing friends 
and parishioners in tlie rectory and occasionally visiting them in 
their homes. Contact with the laity is necessary if he is to help 
remedy the ills of the world. And, besides, inasmuch as the 
assistant is a social being, companionship must not be denied him. 
It is the pastor’s duty to train liim to cultivate a discerning spirit 
that he may be judicious in his contacts with the laity; and it is 
pastoral wisdom to see that the assistant’s classmates and com- 
panipns are welcome, and that social pleasure is not lessened by a 
refusal of the courtesies of the dining-room. 

So far I have been outlining a policy of treatment to help him 
to overcome dissatisfaction which may exist. But I must not 
stress unduly the Church’s spiritual and material solicitude for 
him lest he get the false notion of the petted and spoiled child 
that everything exists for him ; and consequently he might go on 
in the smug assurance that he has no duties and no obligations. 
Rather I should arouse him to an appreciation of the fact that he 
has duties and obligations; for he has a pastor, who, from the 
nature of his office, has rights that are incontestable. The pas- 
tor has a right to a respect that is becoming and an obedience that 
is ready. He has a right to a reasonable amount of service from 
his assistant in matters spiritual, such as the administration of 
the Sacraments, preaching, instructing converts, catechising 
children, liturgical functions and the various devotions of the 
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Church. He has a right to a service that is steady, not spasmodic. 
And the pastor is well within his rights when he insists that an 
assistant (where there are two or more) remain on duty not 
only when it is his week on sick calls, but at other times as well, 
when families in need of attention should be visited and office 
work and such like in tlie rectory should be taken care of. The 
pastor has the right to assign his assistant to school work which 
is not merely the reading of monthly reports and the directing 
of athletic activities, but an interest in the intellectual and spirit- 
ual growth of the children. This assignment to school work, 
however, does not mean that the assistant may interfere with the 
well thought out program of the school inspectors, change the 
teachers or sell the building when the pastor is away on his vaca- 
tion. An assistant may be a student of educational progress and 
may have a degree in pedagogical science, but if he has not a 
degree of common sense, the more work and the less authority 
in the school the better for him and the school. 

It is not inconceivable that an assistant should get the notion 
that work other than purely spiritual is outside the sphere of his 
activities. Consequently it may not be out of place to state that 
the pastor has the right to the assistance of his curate in matters 
not purely spiritual, such as parish entertainments, charity drives 
and organization work. In fine, the pastor has the right that the 
curate should make himself generally useful. But the pastor 
must not expect him to do servile or menial work. The pastor 
himself may paint the school or fire the boilers, if he elects, but 
he must not expect his assistant to do work incompatible with 
the dignity of the priesthood. 

This brings us to the training of the assistant in diplomacy 
that wiU enable him to live in harmony with the pastor. It is 
the spirit of self-sacrifice alone that secures harmony. Without 
it there may be contention. In the best regulated rectories there 
may be a little friction now and then, for priests are human, self- 
absorbed personalities, individualistic and temperamentally dif- 
ferent. The wonder is there is so much harmony and so little 
friction. A little friction may move them to excel each other, 
which is a laudable ambition. There are a few oranky pastors in 
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every diocese. They are a necessary evil perhaps. It is said, 
with what truth I know not, that Bishops take a secret delight in 
having a few of them to whom they may send assistants in need 
of a special treatment. And the evolution of a few cantankerous 
curates in every diocese is a blessing in disguise. The Bishop oE 
whom Dr. Sheehan wrote thought so, for when one of his pastors 
boasted that he was independent of his Bishop, the Bishop said : 
“I can send him a curate who wnll break his heart in six months.” 
What assistant would seek the job of pastoral heart-breaker? 
What assistant would be the instrument of torture in the conse- 
crated hands of a saintly Bishop? The assistant should enter a 
pact of love with the pastor and thus take from the Bishop his 
opportunity of judging of priestly folly. 

The establishment of the love pact has other advantages. It 
places the assistant in a position where he can drink in wisdom 
from maturer years; and it affords the pastor an opportunity of 
drawing out all that is best in the nature of the young priest. 
Once the pastor has the confidence of the young man there will 
be little difficulty imbuing him with the spirit of obedience, the 
^^sine qua non'^ of a serviceable career. Once the pastor has 
established his title to friendship by an example that is edifying, 
by a solicitude that is paternal, he can easily fire the young man to 
zeal that means so much in the -frork of the priest. Let the young 
priest of to-day be a man of zeal, then all will go wdl with him 
and with the people. Zeal will not allow him to drift into a state 
of mental stagnation for he knows that unless the lamps are kept 
lit by a diligent study of theology and the Sacred Scripture, few 
will follow him, and then not to the heights. 

Zeal is the touchstone that turns everything heavenward. In 
the seminary the young man’s ability may not have attracted the 
attention of his professors, but once it is fired with zeal it will 
outshine the light of brilliant minds fed on the fuel of material 
things and dimmed by the fogs of uncertainty. In parochial 
activities the young priest finds a splendid field for his energy : 
and the craving to become a great organizer takes possession of 
him, especially in his early years in the ministry. In this he 
should receive encouragement, while at the same time he must 
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be warned that organization work which is not regulated by well- 
balanced zeal will do more harm tlian good ; for it will have about 
it a spectacularity and worldliness that may hold some for a time 
till they discover that it is nothing more than a clerical fad or form 
of personal gratification devoid of the qualities that are far-reach- 
ing in their spiritual uplift. Organization without zeal is a 
camouflage for real parish work. 

For the past fifteen years, during the world- war, and since, 
the word efficiency has been very much in use. It has crept into 
our clerical language. We must not object to the word; but we 
must be cautious lest in its application to the clergy we use 
worldly standards. The typewriting-multigraph-manipulating 
assistant may impress a professional man as an efficient priest, 
yet he may be anything but efficient from the sacerdotal stand- 
point. Not that mechanical contrivances take from his efficiency ; 
but if they engross him to the neglect of priestly work, to the 
neglect of study without which serious blunders may be made, to 
the neglect of preparation of Sunday sermons, to the neglect of 
spiritual exercises, then let me say, after the fashion of Chester- 
ton, the efficient priest is very inefficient. A modernistic laity 
may be enthused over the speed with which he administers the 
Sacraments; a light-headed people may be pleased when they see 
him smoking a cigarette and scanning the sporting page of the 
morning paper twenty minutes after he began his Mass, but souls 
in earnest will be scandalized. And the pastor who allows his 
assistant to stage questionable entertainments to replenish the 
parish coffer, will have something to answer for when the day of 
reckoning comes, though less perhaps than his Ordinary whose 
administrative policy tends to develop in his clergy a spirit which 
is the antithesis of the seminary training. 

By all means let the yo’ung priest be efficient and up-to-date, 
but not so efficient or so up-to-date as to savor of worldliness. 
This holds good whether he lives in slums or in aristocratic sur- 
roundings. We have known so-called up-to-the-minute priests 
in a parish of the elite turn out to be dismal failures, while ap- 
parently unsophisticated ones, who scarcely knew a soup spoon 
from a tea spoon, but with a tact and a zeal that a genuine appre- 
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ciation of the priestly office begets, become great successes in the 
same surroundings. What is foppery to a world seeking light? 
What is conventionality to a people striving for the Kingdom of 
God? The fashion-plate cleric in a luxuriously furnished room 
wdll be less in demand than the girdle and sandal man in the bare 
cell of a monastic rectory. A sanctimonious face — ^an index to 
the heart— has greater sway than an up-to-the-minute hair-cut, 
and zeal has more force than a style-plus suit. 

Not everyone will agree with me when I say that the seminary 
products of to-day are coming up to expectations, and, with few 
exceptions, are giving a good account of themselves. The pastors 
who complain do so, not so much on the score of inefficiency as 
on the disinclination of some to do an honest day’s work. Per- 
haps the pastors who, in their own assistantship days, were arm- 
chair philosophers and justified their own inertia on the principle : 
*'odia restrmgenda sunf' are the ones who clamor most, now that 
they are in authority, for a faultless service from their helpers. 
Yet such pastors may be successful detecters of the loiterers in the 
vineyard and of the dodgers of the difficulties that have to be 
squarely met. With dodgers and loiterers we should have no 
patience. The pastor should register a complaint with the proper 
authorities if the work is unsatisfactory. To shield an idler or a 
scandal-giver is detrimental not only to the parish but to the 
.priesthood also. What pastor, with a real conception of an as- 
sistant’s work, will put up with one who, day after day, absents 
himself from the post of duty as if he were a gentleman of 
leisure? The pastor has reason to complain if his assistant 
spends Monday with his family, Tuesday on the golf links lest 
the muscles developed on the seminary campus or g3rmnasitim be- 
come flabby, Wednesday with his clerical friends, Thursday at 
a baseball game or basketball contest and Friday with a few 
friends who have a shack down the river where in Summer he 
swims and fishes, and in Winter he has a shot at the birds on the 
wing. Saturday afternoon and Sunday morning have to be spent 
in church. 

Pastors in general do not object to their assistants playing golf, 
seeing baseball games, going to the shack with friends and visit- 
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ing their relatives ; but when this happens day after day, and when 
there is little time and less heart for parochial work then the pas- 
tor is untrue to his trust who does not put his foot down on this 
neglect of duty and waste of precious time. The preacher, at his 
first Mass, instead of dwelling on abstractions and on platitudes 
on the priesthood, should stress the labor expected of him in the 
ministry, and the pastor, instead of promising him a soft berth, 
should lay out his work and make it dear that a reasonable 
amount is expected every day. The exacting pastor who makes 
him work is kind. The indulgent one who lets him have his own 
way is crud. “From an indulgent pastor O Lord deliver me,*' 
is an appropriate prayer for the young man just out of the semi- 
nary. 

However, the exuberance of youth must be taken into account. 
The curate must have some outlet for his surplus energy. An 
interest in parish athletics is advised. But let us hope that the 
athletic fad will not work itsdf into the system of the young 
priest to such an extent that his dominant thought is physical 
exercise, and his only work the training of a team to win a 
trophy. Priests of another generation, in their moments of 
vanity or playfulness, showed the boys on the playground that 
when it came to batting a ball or dropping a kick, they had been 
no novices. They encouraged and supervised athletics, but it was 
“a longe.” They never lost their temper on the athletic grounds ; 
they never donned tmiforms or shocked the school children and 
decorous parishioners by appearing in knock-out golf togs on 
their way to the links. I am not advising the young priest, or 
even an unshapely old one, to wear a Prince 'Albert coat, silk hat 
and spats on the golf course, but for Heaven’s sake, a little dis- 
cretion, young man ! 

The following up of sick calls is a mild and rather dignified 
form of exercise for a priest, and traveling from house to house 
and climbing stairs with a census book, will keep a young man 
in splendid condition and physical trim, “/n diebus UIW 
eighteen families on the census book was considered a good day’s 
work. It would be a sad commentary on our priestly zeal if the 
time should ever come when anything less than “eighteen holes” 
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on the golf links would not be considered a good day’s work. Hut 
if golf adds to his efficiency, a little now and then must be 
allowed the young man. And if the auto adds to his efficiency, 
the Bishop will not prohibit its use. But there is a steadily grow- 
ing conviction that the use of the car does not add to the efficiency 
of the priest except in rural districts. Consequently, the Bishop 
should not be blamed when he expresses his disapproval of the 
young priest running a car. It is not that the Bishop is annoyed 
when he hears comments on “the assistant and his fine car,” 
neither is it the danger of the car getting the young priest into 
embarrassing situations. It is the Bishop’s interest in the young 
priest. It is the Bishop’s solicitude for the people’s spiritual 
welfare that prompts his prohibition. I have heard many say 
that the car is not a help but a hindrance to efficiency ; the car that 
could take one in haste to a sudden sick call may be many miles 
away when the call comes. Besides, it is generally felt that if the 
young priest spent less time on the concrete hard roads and more 
time on concrete hard cases, less time polishing the car and more 
time polishing sermons, there would be more people and less 
yawning in the pews on Sundays. 

The question of where blame should be placed for the failure of 
the young priest is agitating the minds of all interested in the 
development of a worthy clergy. It was customary in days gone 
by to lay the blame on the seminary for the clerical misfit. If his 
little taste for study and less for prayer manifested itself at the 
altar, in the pulpit, in the confessional, in the administration of 
the Sacraments, and in parochial work in general, his professor 
had to hang his head in shame. Recently, the seminary has been 
resenting the imputation and has been holding the pastor respon- 
sible if the seminary product does not measure up to expectations ; 
it is the pastor’s poor example and lack of intdligent guidance 
that keep the seminary hope from a career of service, if not of 
great distinction. In rare cases this is true; but to hold the pas- 
tor accountable for every failure is unjust. Luther left a 
monastic house and Judas vralked out of the company of the 
Apostles. The rectory of a saintly pastor, as well as the cathe- 
dral of a watchful Bishop, may be the scene of a young priest’s 
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defection. And the pastor, no matter how worthy, will find it 
diflScult to gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles. The atti- 
tude of diocesan officials who connive at the assistant’s resistance 
to pastoral authority is not only uncharitable and impolitic but 
also a premium on insubordination, the most deadly vice in 
ecclesiastical language. 

If the seminary product turns out to be a clerical misfit, the 
pastor is blamed. Failure is branded on the rectory. If success 
comes to the young man in the form of a mitre, then the old gray 
walls of the seminary smile, the flags are flung to the breeze and 
the bells ring merrily. If banners and bells on such occasions, 
why object to a little sackcloth and ashes on other occasions? 

I hope I shall never see the day when seminary and pastor, tired 
of accusing each other, will liave the effrontery to throw some of 
the blame on those saintly ones whom the Holy Spirit placed to 
rule the Qiurch of God. Is it not time to make the young priest 
himself feel that he is the captain of the ship and master of his 
fate, and that henceforward he is the engraver or chiseler of his 
character? Too long we have been coddling the young priest 
like an eugenic baby till he looks upon himself as immmie from all 
accountability. From this vantage point of security he watches 
the battle go on, and he has little to say as long as he is left alone. 
But should the guns be turned on him, then he is aroused. 
Everyone is wrong but himself. The seminary with the imprac- 
ticability and favoritism of its professors is attacked. The pastor 
with his laxity or strictness is at fault. Even the Ordinary comes 
in for a share of the blame. 

Instead of being tolerant with the yoimg priest when he excuses 
himself and blames others, let us adopt the policy of making him 
feel that he is the one to cry out "wca culpa/' What if the sem- 
inary failed in some respects ? Is it gratitude in him to foul the 
nest where he was nurtured, or wisdom to waste the time winn- 
ing that should be devoted to the serious study of subjects inade- 
quately treated during his course, or in giving the finishing touches 
to the spiritual education which his lack of cooperation prevented 
being rounded out? What if his pastor is indifferent to the 
spiritual needs of the parish and lives a life that is far from 
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edifying? Does this entitle the assistant to immunity from censure 
should he too neglect the people, and follow in the pastor’s foot- 
steps? Rather his appreciation of the deplorable condition into 
which the pastor has led the flock should spur him to acquire the 
spiritual power and burning zeal that will counteract the damage 
done to religion in the parish. 

What if the Bishop is not perfect? Is this an excuse for the 
young priest’s laxity? In the seminary he read history, and I 
hope not through smoked glasses, and he was prepared to find 
not perfection but human nature being spiritualized and tending 
to perfection. St. John was commissioned to call to task the 
Bishops of Asia who were untrue to their trust and the story of 
the Reformation does not conceal episcopal lapses in the days of 
luxury as in die days of persecution. The pain that is ours because 
of the indifference of a few, is forgotten in the delight that many 
were faithful. And if to-day a Bishop arouses in the people a 
suspicion tiiat his interest in them is monetary, and tliat his 
administration tends to the demoralization of the clergy by giving 
them a materialistic conception of the priestly life — ^and the 
suspicion will be strengthened by the mumiurings of some pastor 
disgruntled and smarting from a well-deserved poke of the epis- 
copal crozier — ^tiie young priest should not lose confidence in the 
Church. Rather the contrast of the many who are faithful should 
be his inspiration not to interfere with the sacramental grace of 
Holy Orders operating in him and confirming him in the ideals 
that years of seminary training built up. 

A strong priest is not weakened by the occasional lapses that 
he may witness. But with the vision that comes from morning 
meditation, with the strength he receives in the daily Mass, with 
the spiritualizing power of the divine Office, and prayers of the 
Church, with the help of conferences and retreats and, above all, 
the grace of the Sacraments, he will have the strength to with- 
stand the temptation to forget that God wants him to save his 
soul and the souls of others. 
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DISCUSSION 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas H. McLaughlin, S. T. D. : The interesting 
and instructive paper presented by Rev. Father O’Brien possesses great 
value for us who are engaged in the preparation of young men for the 
vineyard of the Lord, inasmuch as it is indicative of the material which 
the pastor in the economy of Church government in the United States has 
a right to expect from the seminary. It places upon us, directors and 
professors, the obligation of taking the lesson to heart that we are expected 
to present on ordination day, deacons whose ideals inspired by deep Faith, 
Hope and Charity may inspire them on the path of intensive virtue and 
sanctified activity. Strengthened by seminary discipline, with liabits of 
piety and the knowledge of the things of God, they should be in a position 
under proper guidance to take up their labors in the field. 

Certain specific virtues have been touched upon which may be termed 
the levitical virtues of the Catholic priesthood, potentialities which the 
graduate of the seminary is to develop into actuality through the prac- 
ticalities of the ministry: zeal, responsibility, unselfish energy, due subjec- 
tion to authority. 

Zeal is the burning love for the honor and glory of Almighty God 
achieved through the salvation of souls redeemed by the Precious Blood 
of Christ. A fire consuming yet never consumed for the advancement of 
the kingdom of Jesus, in the Church, in the hearts of the faithful as well 
as in the soul of the priest Zeal urges one in a spirit of self-abnegation 
and perpetual sacrifice to attempt all things prudently, yet without fear, 
to spend and be spent for Christ. 

There must also be a conscious spirit of sacred responsibility engen- 
dered, which will render the priest a man of correct yet tender conscience 
in the matter, as well as the manner, of fulfilling his sacred duties in public 
and in private life, in the ministry of the altar, in confessional and pulpit, 
in school, with parishioners as individuals and in groups. Proceeding from 
zeal and responsibility we should have an energetic spirit arousing all the 
powers of soul and body to work in season and out of season for the spir- 
itual and temporal welfare of the peo.ple in the parish. 

Finally, in order that all these virtues be exercised in an orderly manner 
unto edification of the faithful in the body of Christ, in- due subordination, 
there should be discernible, the vivifying presence of a spirit of ecclesias- 
tical deference, due subjection to the pastor to whom the young priest has 
been assigned. For the possession, in germ at least, of the virtues just 
mentioned, seminary training is responsible. No one patently deficient 
herein should be presented for ordination. 

However, when we speak of the "After Training of the Seminarian” 
or young priest in the parish we are concerned primarily, I take it, with 
the practical introduction of a young levite, endowed throu^ the power of 
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the Holy Ghost with the qualities already named, to the work of the salva- 
tion of souls under the guidance of his superior, the pastor. 

Since the days of St. John Chrysostom (De Sacerdotio) and St. Greg- 
ory the Great (Lt&. Moral) down to our own lime, spiritual and practical 
authorities on the training and developing of the priest have pointed to the 
importance of the first steps in the ministry. All of us who have been 
associated with seminary life and have observed young priests going forth 
year by year, need little illumination on this point. The career of the young 
Sacerdos, not merely in material things, but in matters of faith and morals, 
is to a considerable degree conditioned by the environment and attitude 
displayed in his first contact with the active life of the priesthood. Accord- 
ingly, in this discussion, I would call attention to what the Oiurch and the 
seminary have a right to expect on the part of the pastor to whom a young 
man comes with the oil of unction still fresh on his hands. 

It may not be out of place at this point to call to mind the words of 
the code of canon law, with reference to “Assistants.” “They are subject 
to the pastors, who shall paternally instruct and direct them in the care of 
souls watching over them.” (Canon 476, Secs. 5, 8.) A more specific 
presentation of this point is found in the diocesan statute;s of Newark, which 
in turn were taken from the Provincial Council of Vienna, held in 1858 : 
‘The pastor shall regard the assistants as brothers in the priesthood, as 
sons in age and experience ; he shall direct them by his counsel and arouse 
them by his example and instruct them with kind assiduity in the functions 
of parochial care. Becoming a sharer in the good works by which th^ 
shall glorify God, if he has presented himself to them as a spiritual father.” 
Herein are clearly portrayed the mutual relationships which should exist 
between pastor and his assistants. However, to come more directly to the 
topic of the “After Training of the Seminarian in the Parish,” there is need 
of regular instruction and exercise in the work of the sacred ministry 
apart from the religious and sacred processes which should be carried out 
in the life of priests. There is no avocation or profession which is learned 
completdy in school or college. The lawyer is required to spend time m 
an attorney’s ofl&ce even after he has received his degree; the physician 
must put in definite periods of time in hospital training. The function of 
the seminary, most important though it b^ is concerned chiefly with the 
formation of priestly character in piety, the normal course of services ac- 
cording to liturgical principles under ideal conditions, with imparting 
fundamental conceptions in the sacred sciences, grasped in such a way 
that the young priest, ordinarily, will be able to discern the true from 
the false and not be susceptible to pernicious ixifluences or theories. It is 
expected that in moral theology he shall have attained in the seminary, 
such a mastery of principles as will render him secure in judging average 
types of cases and know, enough to defer final solutions in unusual cir- 
cumstances. He should possess a comprehensive knowledge of canon law 
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with Special reference to parochial and diocesan matters; a command of 
correct speech and facility in the use of language. More cannot be ex- 
pected. To illustrate the need of “After Training and Guidance” while 
engaged in tlic work of the ministry, let us present a not uncommon experi- 
ence. The young man within ten days of his ordination is sent to a popu- 
lous city parish. He receives a call to “18856 Brightview Alley.” The call 
has been brought by a youngster of twelve years. What is the normal reac- 
tion of a young man to such a situation unless he can fall back upon the 
assisting guidance of a fatherly pastor? How may he discreetly learn from 
the child the nature of the illness, so that he may know how to act in the 
situation? It is true he may learn this and many other things by the 
“Trial and Error Method,” sometimes termed “Hit or Miss.” True, but 
all persons of intelligence recognize that this is the poorest educational 
method wc possess. To be employed only when we have no instructors, 
books or experience. A dangerous method in medicine and law, it would 
be disastrous in the priesthood did we not have the Gratia Praeveniens to 
aid us over undirected youthful ministrations. 

Let us turn to the matter of preaching. Expert teachers in the sem- 
inary and the best vocal cullurisls in the world cannot in ictu ocidi make 
the young priest conversant with local conditions or with the definite type 
of appeal which should be employed before the particular congregation. 
For this he will need explicit instruction and the example of one who has 
already become familiar through experience and practice with that partic- 
ular field. Should we wish to seek further reasons to enforce the need 
of this direct instruction and training we can glean many from a study of 
the wntuigs of the Fathers and the liturgy of the Church, particularly in 
the rite of ordination. It is patent that in early days of the Church the 
younger clergy exercised themselves step by step not only in the liturgical 
functions but in practical work under the guidance of local priests and 
Bishops. Some of these functions of the lower orders are now exercised 
by laymen (Ostiariate) , and boys (Acolytes). Others are reserved -for the 
actual work of the priesthood, preaching, administration of the Sacraments 
of Penance, Matrimony, and Extreme Unction. Until the rise of Tridcn- 
line seminaries it would seem that a great number of the parochial clergy 
learned all about the mSnistry theoretically as well as practically from par- 
ish priests with whom they dwelt We do not seek a return to su<i a 
method for the theoretical and ascetical training of our priests. It was 
found sadly lacking. The danger, however, was and is that the practical 
training after ordination may not be what prudence and the ecclesiastical 
spirit demand for successful ministry. In some -places opportunities are 
afforded the seminarian for practical work while still in the seminary, e. g., 
the St Camillus Society in Baltimore. In the seminary connected with a 
famous university of the old world, formerly, and perhaps now, the students 
attend as observers the class in religion conducted by an expert teacher of 
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Christian Doctrine in the State normal school. In Rome are manifold 
opportunities to listen to the best preachers in the world in every longue. 

In some quarters it has been suggested that after ordination the young 
priests while continuing to dwell at the seminary be sent out to carefully 
selected parishes for Sunday and other parochial services, under the guid« 
ance of the professors in the seminary. If such a method were universally 
practiced it would give our young secular priests a very good completion 
of their studies. But there is scarcely a diocese in the United States so 
well filled with vocations as to render this method feasible at the present 
time. However be it from these exceptionally careful, and still remains 
the moral after training, the sympathetic and careful introduction to the 
active ministry through the pastor still remains the normal “after training.” 
We may even say that in the Providence of God it is means ordained to 
complete the training of the young levite unto the full unfolding of the 
ministry of Oirist How then may this ‘'after training” be conducted in 
the parish? We shall begin with a matter which is of prime importance 
yet most delicate to approach, the consolidation of the piety nurtured in 
the seminary which is the furnace for generous zeal, energy, respect “and 
due obechence. The pastor without being a retreatmaster should by word 
and example indicate to the young man sent to him that the practice of 
personal piety stressed in the seminary continues to motivate the parochial 
ministry. Regularity in the household, due preparation for Mass, silence 
in the sacristy, the thanksgiving, commtmity visits to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment after meals should be customs in very parish house. It should hardly 
be necessary to say that in no way whatsoever should any discouragement 
be given to the pious practices of the young priest. Rather if the pastor 
notices signs of carelessness in matters of piety, he should approach the 
young man charitably and admonish him, speaking from heart to heart. 
He should warn him against the dangers which come from neglect of pious 
practices or their weakening from occasions such as useless visits and care- 
less conversations which rob the young man of time and rest. 

Coming now to the practical ministry, it would be excellent if for the 
first month or so .the pastor or one of the older priests would accompany 
the young man in sacramental administrations until he has acquired con- 
fidence as well as what I may term the technique of administering the 
Sacraments under unusual circumstances; until he has acquired habits of 
proper procedure in making investigations, social and confidential, which 
form part of every priest’s work. In the field of parochial administration 
he should be inducted in the proper method of making the real census and 
keeping the routine books of the parish, in the conduct of various societies. 
In this respect it would be well that the young priest be introduced by the 
pastor to all the societies in the beg^inning of his assignment even though 
he will not be called upon to guide them. With regard to the school he 
should likewise without influencing or affecting the school disdpline be 
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gradually led to understand scholastic procedure. Then, too, he should 
learn how to arrange with other parishes for general meetings, e. g., Holy 
Name rallies, special Vesper services. With regard to the financial affairs 
of the parish he should, if he has not learned it in the seminary, be instructed 
in the keeping of financial book'^, and business methods. It is not necessary, 
nor is it wise, that he be made cognizant of the whole financial status of 
a parish or all the plans that may be germinating in the pastor’s mind. 
But the young man in the parish is as much entitled as the parishioners to 
know the receipts and expenditures. 

■ We come now to one of the most important functions of the priest, 
preaching. Seminarians fresh from the house of studies ought to have 
enough sermons to carry them over the Sundays for at least six months. 
This does not mean that he is going to deliver the sermons just as he 
has written them. Et is here that he needs the direction of the pastor. 
It is assumed that in the parish or diocese a certain program is observed 
in preaching. The pastor with the assistants, by devoting a few minutes 
after lunch or dinner early in the week may theme for the following Sun- 
day. The pastor indicates the i)articular parish and at what particular time. 
The young man might present albeit wdth diffidence the sermon which he 
had prepared for correction and additions. This is where the sympathetic 
pastor can do a great deal of good. Discarding the cold chisd of criticism 
and using the warm flame of sympathetic interest and direction, he will 
bend and enliven the composition, permitting it to find expression as far as 
is compatible with the purpose, the time and the people. I remember well 
the words of the good professor, now gone to rest, who when a seminarian 
had been criticized rather severely, said to the critic : “The young tnap i? 
not preaching your sermon, but his own.” The pastor would indicate what 
expressions, forms or illustrations may be employed as well as those which 
should be avoided. 

More could be said on this matter, but I believe that these points will 
indicate in a general way the lines which the “After Training of the Sem- 
inarian” might take with profit to himself, the ministry and the glory of 
God’s Church. Out of the wonderful spirit of priestly love and zeal for 
the things of Christ there should be forged through kindly guidance and 
direction a bond between the older generation and the young, uniting all 
in harmonious labor for the greater glory of God and the salvation of 
souls. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 

Chicacjo, III., Tuesday, June 26, 1928, 3 :00 p. m. 

The deliberations of the Preparatory Seminary Section, which 
were held in Cudahy Hall, Loyola University, were opened on 
Tuesday, June 26, at 3 :oo p. m., the Rt Rev. Msgr. M. J. Nolan, 
D. D., Ph. D., S. T. D., Chairman, presiding. 

The following Preparatory Seminaries sent one or more rep- 
resentatives ; St Andrew's Preparatory Seminary, Rochester, 
N. Y.; St. Joseph’s CoU^e, Princeton, N. J.; St. Columban’s 
Preparatory College, Silver Creek, N. Y.; St. Bonavcnture Col- 
lege, Sturtevant, Wis.; Cathedral College, New York, N. Y.; 
Quigley Preparatory Seminary, Chic^^go, 111. ; St Mary’s Mission 
House, Techny, 111.; Salvatorian College, St Nazianz, Wis.; St. 
Joseph’s Preparatory College, Kirkwood, Mo.; St. Lawrence 
College, Mt. Calvary, Wis.; St. Benedict’s Collie, Atchison, 
Kans. ; St Fidelis Seminary, Herman, Pa.; Passionist Prepara- 
tory College, Normandy, Mo.; St Anthony’s Seminary, Santa 
Barbara, Cal. ; Cathedral College of the Immaculate Conception, 
Brookl3m, N. Y. ; St. Joseph’s Seraphic Seminary, Callicoon, 
N. Y. ; Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit, Mich. ; St Francis Minor 
Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Chairman opened the meeting with prayer and extended 
cordial welcome to the visitii^ delegates. Thereupon these com- 
mittees were appointed: 

On Nominations: Rev. Thomas W. McFadden, C. M., Chair- 
man; Rev. J. Leo Linsenmeyer, A. M.;.Rev. Innocent Lorenz. 
C. SS. R. 

On Resolutions: Rev. Lambert Burton, O. S. B., Chairman: 
Rev. Raymond O’Brien; Rev. P. E. Foerster, C. SS. R. 
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The first paper, “The Spiritual Training of the Day School 
Student,” was read by the Rev. Raymond J. O’Brien, Quigley 
Preparatory Seminary, Chicago, 111. Confining himself to the 
system of spiritual training followed in Quigley Preparatory 
Seminary, the author explained in detail the daily order of 
religious exercises peculiar to his institution. After thanking the 
writer for his enlightening survey, the Chairman invited the 
delegates to discuss the paper. The advisability of appointing 
professors as confessors of students was seriously questioned 
by Rev. Thomas W. McFadden, C. M., who led the discussion. 
A canvass of the delegates revealed that the practice of com- 
mitting the spiritual direction of the students exclusively to the 
spiritual director is now commonly followed, and that this prac- 
tice therefore should be continued as the most satisfactory. Rev. 
Lambert Burton, O. S. B., pointed out the problems connected 
with the business of dealing successfully with the spiritual needs 
of the newcomer. Opening of the scholastic year with a spiritual 
retreat extending over a period of four or five days was recom- 
mended as an effective aid in forming and promoting the proper 
religious spirit. 

“The Teaching of Religion in the Preparatory Seminary” was 
then read by the Rev. Raymond J. Campion, S. T. B., Cathedral 
College of the Immaculate Conception, Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
writer pointed out that the diversity of methods in teaching 
religion as exemplified in the life of the Master might well serve 
as a model for the religious instructor of to-day. The course in 
religious instruction must be designed with a view to the vital 
necessity of broadening religious beliefs and deepening religious 
convictions. The Chairman called particular attention to the 
writer’s suggestion that a thorough review of doctrines and prin- 
ciples be given at the beginning of the school year. False theories, 
as, evolution, materialism, etc., now so generally permeating texts 
on biology, should be carefully explained in the light of Catholic 
principles, both in the Religion class and in the Science class. 
The meeting adjourned with prayer at 4:50 p. m. 
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SECOND SESSION 

Wednesday, June 27, 1928, 10 :oo a. m. 

The meeting opened with prayer, after which the Chairman 
presented for discussion topics which had been left over from 
the previous session. The great dearth of suitable religious books 
for seminarians was generally stressed. To provide mutual help- 
fulness for spiritual directors and librarians of Preparatory Sem- 
inaries, it was unanimously decided to appoint a special com- 
mittee to prepare a bibliography of devotional literature at present 
found in the various Preparatory Seminary libraries. Rev. Lam- 
bert Burton, O. S. B., was commissioned to draw up the survey 
and present his report at the next annual gathering. 

Rev. James J. Griffin, B. S., Cathedral College of the Immacu- 
late Conception, Brooklyn, N. Y., then read his paper, “Training 
in the Preparatory Seminary for Public Speaking,” which treated 
of content and methods, problems, practical hints, and texts. The 
writer emphasized the need of forming correct habits of pro- 
nunciation and enunciation in the early years of the seminarian’s 
school life. He should be taught the elementary ideas about the 
vocal apparatus, the mechanics of oral expression, as soon as 
possible. He made a strong plea for cooperation on the part of 
the whole faculty with the efforts of the professor of English, 
without which successful training in clear utterance and correct 
pronunciation can scarcely be accomplished. Referring to oral 
expression as a powerful factor in general education, the writer 
advocated that one-fourth of the work in English be devoted to 
oral speaking, with special emphasis on socialized recitations. 

The Chairman warmly commended Father Griffin for his 
splendid and painstaking paper, adding that the presentation had 
been so admirably done, that only a few additions and no sub- 
tractions might be made with reference to the subject of Public 
Speaking Courses in the Preparatory Seminary. ITie meeting 
adjourned with prayer at 1 114.0 a. m. 
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THIRD SESSION 

Wednesday, June 27, 1928, 3:00 p. m. 
This was a joint session of the Seminary Department and the 
Preparatory Saninary Section. The minutes of these proceedings 
appear in the records of the Seminary Department. 


FOURTH SESSION 

Thursday, June 28, 1928, 10:00 a. m. 

The meeting opened with prayer by the Chairman. After the 
customary routine business the Qiairman called for the first 
paper, “What Sciences and How Much Should Be Givai in the 
Preparatory Seminary,” which was read by Rev. Thomas W. 
McFadden, C. M., St. Josei^h’s College, Princeton, N. J. 

The burden of the writer’s message was that all the sciences 
should lead, not from God, but to God, so that the students might 
always be made to look up through Nature to Nature’s God. In 
view of the materialistic tendency of modem science, particularly 
in the field of biology, the intimate and harmonious relation be- 
tween religion and science should receive uniformly careful and 
adequate consideration. The attention of the delegates was called 
to a recent work on biology, “The Laws of Living Things,” by 
the eminent Catholic scientist, Doctor Menge, and its adoption 
as a text recommended. 

In the absence of the Rev. William O’Brien, Quigley Prepara- 
tory Seminary, Chicago, 111., his paper, “The Study of English 
in the Preparatory Seminary,” was read by Rev. Raymond 
O’Brien. The paper presented a complete five-year course with 
tlie following divisions : a) words ; b) sentences ; c) paragraphs ; 
d) expression; e) impression. The advisability of having the 
same professor teach both Latin and English in the first year 
was carefully studied and discussed at some length, the conclu- 
sion being that such an arrangement, in the very nature of things, 
must inevitably facilitate the teaching and learning of Latin. A 
Round TaJjle discussion on the question of standardizing Pre- 
paratory Seminaries was then held. It was the sense of the meet- 
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ing that the time is ripe for the standardization of Preparatory 
Seminaries, so that full credit and recognition might be insured 
for work done by ecclesiastical students. 

The Chairman, in closing the annual meeting, expressed his 
deep appreciation and thanks to all the writers for their excdlent 
and practical papers, adding that the deliberations had proved 
inspiring and profitable to all in attendance. 

The Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, Rev. Lambert 
Burton, O. S. B., read the following Resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted: 


RESOLUTIONS 

Whereas the noblest work in the field of education is the 
formation of a young man into an Alter Christus, and 
Whereas the primary element in this formation is, next after 
the grace of God, a most careful training in the spiritual life ; and 
Whereas candidates for the priesthood are most powerfully 
influenced by the example of their superiors and teachers; and 
Whereas Latin will be the language in which they will study 
Philosophy, Theology, and other Sacred Sciences, say their 
prayers, and administer the Sacraments ; and 

Whereas Faith comes by preaching, and to preach sound doc- 
trine eflFectively, the priest must have, not oiUy the knowledge, 
but also the ability effectively to present this knowledge to life 
hearers ; be it therefore 

Resolved that in our Minor Seminaries the very atmosphere 
be charged with the idea and the spirit that the spiritual training 
of these young men holds preeminently the first place in their 
training; and in order to make this training more effective, be 
it further 

Resolved that a survey of this religious training as now in 
vogue in our Minor Seminaries be made, to which all Minor 
Seminaries are most urgently petitioned to contribute such infor- 
mation as may be of any assistance to others, a report of said 
survey to be submitted at our next Convention ; and be it further 
Resolved that the Superiors and teachers of our Minor Sem- 
inaries keep ever in mind the sacredness of their task, and how 
indescribably far-reaching is the influence of their example ; and 
be it further 

Resolved that the Latin language be so taught in our Minor 
Seminaries that the future priests may find it an easy channel 
through which to express their thoughts ; and be it further 
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Resolved that skill in the art of public speaking be cultivated 
to an extraordinarily high degree as being one of the most effective 
means at the disposal of the priest for the salvation of souls; 
and be it finally 

Resolved that our Minor Seminaries (both high school and 
junior college) take steps to become standardized, and that we 
hereby respectfully petition such Major Seminaries as do not 
grant degre^, that for their students of philoso[)hy they make 
such provisions in course, equipment, and professors, that they 
can grant a degree of Bachelor of Arts which is recognized by 
any standardizing agency. 

The report of the Committee on Nominations was submitted by 
Rev. Thomas W. McFadden, C. M., Chairman. On motion the 
report was accepted, the nominations confirmed, and the Secre- 
tary instructed to cast one ballot for the nominees. 

The following officers were declared elected: Chairman, Rev. 
Lambert Burton, O. S. B., St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kans. ; 
Vice-Chairman, Rev. J. Leo Linsenmeyer, A. M., Sacred Heart 
Seminary, Detroit, Mich.; Secretary, Rev. Reginald M. Lutomski, 
O. F. M., St. Francis Minor Seminary, Cincinnati. Ohio. 

Upon motion the meeting adjourned. 

Reginald M. Lxjtomski, O. F. M. 

Secretary, 



PAPERS 


THE SPIRITUAL TRAINING OF THE DAY SCHOOL 
STUDENT 


REVEREND RAYMOND J. O^BRIEN^ QUIGLEY PREPARATORY 
SEMINARY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


It is my purpose in this paper to set forth the aims and methods 
in the spiritual training of the students of Quigley Preparatory 
Seminary, a day school with a September enrollment of nearly 
one thousand students, and thus deal with actual practice rather 
than with theory. 

The work of all seminary faculties is, of course, the same — 
to labor with the students until Christ be formed in them. In a 
day school, as in a boarding school, the greatest factor in the 
spiritual training of the students is, without doubt, the example 
and personal influence of the teachers. Not only the spiritual 
director, but every man on the faculty, must be mindful of the 
spiritual formation of the students, for by his daily association 
with them he exerts upon them a lasting influence. A casual 
remark or a friendly suggestion from a teacher to his boys is 
sometimes remembered long after a formal conference on the 
same subject, perhaps, has been forgotten. No teacher in a sem- 
inary can evade his share of responsibility in the spiritual train- 
ing of the boys any more than he can avoid his daily contact with 
them in the classroom. The priestly character and splendid ex- 
ample of our teachers at Quigley have been our boys' greatest 
inspiration and encouragement. 

The formal work of the spiritual director begins the very day 
the new boys appear in school. They come to us, for the most 
part, from an unfallen world. The saf^;uards of a good home, 
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the sanctifying and watchful care of the Sisters in the grade 
school, the kindly interest of the priests of the parish, have 
brought them through the early years of boyhood with fine, clean 
hearts, that have been stirred with the noble ambition to give 
themselves to Christ. These we must help to keep all the fineness 
of Catholic boyhood, so that untroubled innocence may pass into 
strong virtue. Others come to us initiated into evil ; they have 
been caught by the allurement of temptation. We must help them 
to break with the past once and for all, and teach them to 
appreciate the greater happiness of goodness. We try to accom- 
plish these aims by stirring up in their hearts a deep personal 
love for Christ, born of their realization of His personal interest 
in each one of them. 

As these boys are entering upon a new life when they come 
to us, we open the year with a retreat. The keynote of the 
retreat is **Eccc, ego sum, qiiai vocasti me.'' Christ has called 
them. He has singled them out from among other boys. Now He 
welcomes them to Quigley. Now they belong to Him. They are 
His boys now in a very special way. It is important that they 
be constantly mindful of Christ’s personal interest in each one 
of them. The boys respond to that interest with a new feeling 
of personal loyalty to Our Lord. The development of this new 
sense of personal relationship with Christ is sought for through- 
out the retreat and becomes the background against which the 
ordinary retreat topics are viewed. 

Since the boys live at home amid the ordinary surroundings of 
city life, it is important that they carry with them the conviction 
that, since they aspire to Christ’s priesthood, their conduct at 
home and in their neighborhood must be worthy of that aspira- 
tion. There is no greater, constant, steadying, influence in a boy’s 
life than the thought that Our Lord is personally interested in 
him and in all that he does. 

We open school with two retreats ; one for the younger boys, 
the boys of the first and second years, and one for the boys of 
the third, fourth and fifth years. The retreats are conducted by 
the teachers, whom the boys will later meet in class. The plan 
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of the retreat, as to topics for the conferences, etc., is determined 
by the spiritual director and the teachers. 

We believe that the retreats are handled best by the boys’ 
teachers, for they have intimate knowledge of the conditions 
under which the boys will live and study, and speak to the boys 
in a boy’s tongue of their present state and needs. Moreover, the 
boys see their teachers — ^priests first, teachers afterwards. This 
first impression dignifies the work of the classroom, making the 
relationship therein that of priest and seminarian rather than 
teacher and pupil. Another thing — Shaving made their retreat 
confession to one of their teachers, it is very easy for them to 
continue making their weekly confessions in the school chapel 
to the teachers who serve as confessors. 

The retreat closes on the fourth day with Holy Mass, during 
which all the boys receive Holy Communion. They are served 
breakfast that morning in the school cafeteria. 

During the retreat the boys are introduced to the two great 
devotions in the seminary — devotion to Our Lord and to Our 
Blessed Mother. We try to concentrate on these two great sem- 
inary and priestly devotions throughout the entire year. 

A few weeks later, on Rosary Sunday, the Rector meets the 
mothers of the new boys in a Mothers’ Day assembly at the 
school, and outlines for them what should be the life of a 
Quigley boy at home. He explains to them the working of the 
disciplinary methods at school, and sets forth, among other 
things, the importance of daily Mass and frequent Communion, 
fidelity to home chores, limited spending money, and control of 
play time, in the lives of their boys. Thus soliciting the interest 
of the parents in the training of the boy, he secures a powerful 
coworker right in the home. The effect of these meetings is 
evident the next day, when the boys get together and exchange 
comment on the new regulations their mothers promulgated im- 
mediately upon their return from the meeting. 

To foster the student’s sense of personal responsibility to 
Christ and to encourage his assistance at daily Mass, the frequent 
rec^tion of Holy Communion, and a daily private visit to Our 
Lord in the Blessed Sacrament, thus centering his life around the 
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altar, we enroll them in a society called, “The Knights of the 
Blessed Sacrament of Quigley Preparatory Seminary,” by the 
simple ceremony of having them repeat in unison aloud a promise, 
as follows: 

For the honor and glory of God, and the sanctification of 
my soul, and to foster and spread by prayer and 'example, true 
devotion to the Most Blessed Sacrament, I promise, on my honor, 
with God’s help, 

I To assist daily at the Sacrifice of the Mass 

II To receive Holy Communion as frequently as possible 

III To make a daily visit to Our Lord in the Most 

Blessed Sacrament. 

Then we issue to them each month a card bearing on one side 
this promise, which they sign and date, and on the other side four 
parallel columns, ruled off in calendar fashion for each day of 
the month. The card is headed “My Loyalty Record,” for in the 
very word “Loyalty,” the American boy finds inspiration — ^and 
the columns are marked: “Daily Mass,” “Holy Communion,” 
“Daily Visit” and “Remarks.” The boys are urged, but not 
required, to keep a record of their fidelity to their promise by 
marking this card each day they assist at Mass, receive Holy 
Communion or make their visit. The column headed “Remarks” 
is most frequently used to record the daily recitation of the 
Rosary, the Litany, etc., or to note the reason why the boy missed 
Mass, etc. 

On the first day of each month the spiritual director goes into 
each classroom, interrupts dass for a few minutes, and collects 
the cards for the past month, issuing new cards for the ensuing 
month. This interruption of dass for this purpose has a psycho- 
logical value, inasmuch as it makes the Loyalty Records the 
focus of everybody’s attention for a few minutes, and makes the 
students realize that their teachers deem their obligations in the 
spiritual order more important than the few minutes of class 
time thus taken up. Issuing new cards every month gives the 
boys who have been any way lax a new start, and brings anew 
before them their promise of fidelity. The boys are made to 
understand dearly that their Loyalty Records are not offidal 
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reports; they are never reproved for what the records show. 
“It is a matter between themselves and Qirist.” They are their 
own monitors, recording" their loyalty or laziness, their regularity 
in the service of Our Lord or their lack of it. They are, as a 
rule, very frank in setting down in the remarks column the real 
reason for the blank space for that day. Sometimes it is “Too 
tired” ; other times it is frankly marked “Lazy”. 

While the information the cards give is of secondary impor- 
tance, they give the spiritual director a rather exact knowledge 
of the spiritual life of the school and of the individual boy. The 
boys know that their spiritual director understands that at times, 
while the spirit is willing, the flesh is weak, and that they will 
never get into trouble for being truthful in recording instances 
of their human frailty. 

We try to get all the boys to receive Holy Communion in their 
parish churches every day. This, of course, demands early rising, 
a practice that only a boy’s personal love for Our Lord will make 
voluntary and lasting. If, on acco-unt of distance or hours of 
Mass in their parish, they cannot receive Holy Communion daily, 
they are expected to assist at Mass in the seminary chapel. No 
real boy likes to be thought soft, and it is actually an incentive to 
the practice of early rising and daily Communion to tell the boys 
that at times, the school has been criticized by well meaning 
people for expecting our boys to make the sacrifice of an hour 
and a half of sleep morning after morning, but that we believe 
Quigley boys love Christ more than they do their pillow. 

The spiritual director and some of the teachers hear confessions 
in chapel every day, at the noon period and after school, and the 
boys are urged but, of course, not required, to avail themselves 
of this opportunity to go to confession to a priest whose greatest 
interest is their increase in grace and wisdom, and who deals with 
them as future priests, and therefore, younger brothers. The 
majority of our boys go to confession in the chapel. 

Once, a week, during the first twenty minutes of the noon 
period, the spiritual director conducts a visit to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, for each class. The visit opens with a prayer of reparation 
to the Blessed Sacrement, and an oflFering, recited aloud in unison. 
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Then, while everybody is still kneeling, the spiritual director 
reads a little meditation prei^arcd especially for the current season 
or feast, or emphasizing the importance of some point of the rule 
or some phase of the boys’ seminary training. Following the 
meditation comes a short talk at close range developing some 
particular single idea, and closing with some definite resolution 
presented to the boys. It is in these visits that the work of the 
annual retreat is extended, and the convictions formed then are 
deepened. 

About once a month, the spiritual director makes the round of 
all classrooms, for a full class period. ThiwS visit is in the nature 
of a more intimate and friendly conference than the chapel ses- 
sion permits, as more freedom befits his manner of address, and 
the boys are encouraged to ask questions and present “cases.” 
Here, too, he gets the student’s view on many questions of rule, 
etc., and this enables liim to make future explanations more satis- 
fying. He can do more than in the chapel, at these visits, as he 
is working for a longer time and with a smaller group of boys. 

Every week, the classes are gathered together in the chapel 
for Benediction. At this time, the Rector talks to the boys, if he 
so wishes, on any topic that touches the life of the school, or con- 
cerning any general problem tliat needs his authority in its solu- 
tion. 

In each classroom is a .small bulletin board on which the spirit- 
ual director posts, from time to time, little suggestive bulletins, 
relating to the subject of the meditation in chapel and the resolu- 
tion proposed, the ecclesiastical season of the year and its prac- 
tices, or concerning an)rthing that he wishes to bring to the 
attention of the boys. 

These bulletins are posted before class begins and in making 
the rounds of the classroom to post them, the spiritual director 
occasionally and informally checks up on daily Mass, etc. At 
this time, too, he may find an opportunity to speak to some boy 
who needs his attention. This chat is made to appear casual and 
does not attract the attention of the other boys. Such an “acci- 
dental” meeting has a lot of advantage over sending for a boy 
in the middle of a class. Just a word or two of advice or cau- 
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tion is, perhaps, all that is needed in many cases. Should the 
spiritual director care to see the boy for a longer talk, he can 
make an appointment with him without the other boys knowing 
anything about it. 

We feel that every boy deserves individual attention. A ques- 
tionnaire revealed that a private conference was welcomed by all. 
To assure the personal, confidential nature of such private inter- 
view, the spiritual director follows no definite order of visitors, 
but calls a boy from this class at one period and another from 
some other class next. In this personal interview the spiritual 
director takes occasion to straighten out perplexities de sexto. 
I think we may take it for granted that all boys need instruction 
on this point, for human nature is about the same in all, and 
unless they are well instructed, they will worry over natural 
phenomena and the difference between temptation and sin. Relief 
and gratitude are invariably written in their features at the con- 
clusion of such an interview. 

It was decided at Quigley, that the spiritual director should 
take the III Year class for the Religion period each day, studying 
the Mass, prayer and the Sacraments, and getting into the boys’ 
lives for their own present needs. Through this class he likewise 
becomes better acquainted with the boys, and this year of asso- 
ciation makes future meetings easy, should they be necessary. 
This is the year that needs his attention most : it is the year that 
the boys begin to change most at home. They are now between 
fifteen and seventeen years of age, "‘when a feller needs a friend.” 
They are passing rapidly out of boyhood into manhood that, if 
they are to be Qirist-like priests, must be patterned on the 
manhood of Christ. Gentlemen first, priests afterward, and to 
become gentlemen, they now must follow the injunction of Christ : 
“Learn of Me, for I am meek and humble of heart.” Imitation of 
the Boy-Christ at Nazareth will develop unselfishness and a spirit 
of helpfulness at home. The social life of boys and girls of their 
own age that opens around them at-this time is not for them, and 
the natural attraction of young people’s good times must be 
counteracted by Our Lord’s invitation, “Son, give Me your heart.” 
Boys of this age hate ridicule, and the spiritual director can help 
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them to view situations rightly by showing them, how silly and 
ridiculous a boy can act if he is swayed by whim and feeling at 
this time instead of regulating his conduct according to principles 
that should govern one called by Our Lord to work for His in- 
terests, to be “in the world, but not of it/’ Being with these boys 
every day, he can do much to forewarn them, and at this time, 
indeed, an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 

The spiritual director does not attend faculty meetings. He 
makes the fact of his non-attendance noticed by the boys, thereby 
deepening their confidence that what he learns about them stays 
with him. Nor does he take any part in the formal discipline of 
the school. Prefects of discipline are appointed for that work. 
Discipline at Quigley is regulated through a conduct card system. 
Each boy carries a conduct card, and around the border of this 
card are spaces wherein any member of the faculty, but the 
spiritual director, may mark demerits. Breaches of discipline for 
which demerits may be given are classified on the reverse side of 
the card, and the number written in the space by the teacher indi- 
cates the nature of the oflfense for which the demerits were given. 
After every fifth demerit given, the teacher takes the card and 
gives it to the Prefect of Discipline, to whom the boy presents 
himself in order to get back his card. After the boy gets fifteen 
demerits, the Prefect of Discipline turns his card over to the 
Rector, and to him the boy must go to get it back. For each 
additional five demerits, the same process is repeated. This keeps 
the Prefects of Discipline and the Rector thoroughly informed re- 
garding our delinquents. At the end of each quarter the boy gets 
his mark in conduct figured mathematically according to the num- 
ber of demerits marked on his card. This system of conduct cards 
is of advantage to the spiritual director in this that by looking at 
a boy’s card, he can get a pretty good idea of the boy’s deportment, 
and from the boy’s explanation of the demerits, the director, at 
times, gets a good insight info his character. 

About once a year, the spiritual director issues to some or all 
of the classes a questionnaire on matters pertaining to the stu- 
dent’s spiritual life. The answer should be in the form of a letter 
from the student answering the questions and proposing any 
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difficulty or asking counsel on any matter troubling him. The 
students are well pleased with this opportunity to put into writing 
things that they would be somewhat bashful or hesitant to speak 
about. The questionnaire contains an invitation for a private 
interview, and this is generally sought by all the boys whom the 
director or some other priest on the faculty has not yet seen 
privately. During the interview, the letter answering the ques- 
tionnaire is casually tom up, and the boy goes away knowing that 
there was nothing official in the whole proceeding. It is obvious 
that the value of the questionnaire depends, to no small extent, 
on the confidence that the boys have in the spiritual director, and 
a clear understanding of just what he is looking for in the 
answers and just why he wants the information. Frankness must 
characterize the whole transaction. One advantage of this que.s- 
tionnaire is the time it saves. In a day school the spiritual director 
can reach the boys during only five or six hours a day, and with 
the boy’s letter on his desk before him, he can get right down to 
a discussion of the boy’s problem without any friendly chat on 
generalities or overture of any sort. Of course, the questionnaire 
loses its value completely if used too frequently. 

Perhaps the greatest question the spiritual director must face 
in his work is the question of vocation. At Quigley, dealing with 
the first year boys, we take it for granted. We assume, for the 
time being, that every boy who comes to us, has been personally 
called by Christ. This attitude sets their mind at rest. During 
the year, when we touch on the question of vocation at all, we 
merely ask them: “Are you happy here? Are your teachers 
satisfied with your work? Are your parents satisfied with your 
work and conduct around the house? Are you making an honest 
effort to be the best that you can be? Are you loyal to Christ in 
attending Mass daily, and receiving Holy Communion as often as 
you can?” We tell them that if they can honestly answer “Yes” 
to these questions, they may take it for granted that God wants 
them in the priesthood. As the years go by, once in a while, but 
seldom, we touch on “this or that” as a “sign of a vOQation,” but 
never in a manner that would make the boys worry. Of course, 
no by is permitted to quit the seminary without discussing the 
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matter thoroughly with the spiritual director or some other 
teacher of the boy's choice, and lastly, with the Rector. 

Early in the senior year, the spiritual director opens the ques- 
tion of vocation more earnestly, and talks to the seniors for the 
purpose of stimulating thought and guiding their judgment. Tliey 
are soon to enter the seminary, and even the best of tliem want to 
be encouraged to take that step. They want to feel that, which- 
ever way they choose, they are making a prudent decision, and it 
is the work of the spiritual director and the teachers of the senior 
class to help them whenever the occasion arises. During the senior 
year, the Rector, with an experience of twenty-three years in this 
work to guide him, talks things over in a private interview with 
each boy in the graduating class. 

We put into the hands of every boy who comes to Quigley a 
copy of Father Marcetteau’s Young Seminarian's ManuaL It 
is a mine of information and we have found nothing better than 
this book in the way of a manual of devotion for preparatory 
seminary students. Its contents and use are explained, and the 
boys are urged to make it a real handbook. There is a lack of 
books of devotion and manuals of meditation, visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament, etc., for boys of preparatory seminary age. We should 
have for these boys small, attractive books, written in a boy's 
tongue, and within a boy’s power of imagination and intellect, 
dealing with situations and problems that they meet day by day, 
and providing inspiration and encouragement in following the 
vocation he believes is his. In the work of training young semi- 
narians, and especially day school students, to think prayerfully 
and to pray thoughtfully, such special books of devotion would 
be a great help. 

This concludes our survey of the system of spiritual training 
worked out by the faculty of the Quigley Preparatory Seminary 
for their students. It is based on the good will of the boys who 
come to us and aims at making each one of them realize that, 
since he has answered what seems to him to be an invitation from 
Qirist: Amice, ascendc supenus/^ he has put himself under 
special contract with Christ, henceforth to be the best that he can 
be, at home and in school. 
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It centers the boy’s life around the altar and keeps alive a 
sense of his personal responsibility to Our Lord, thus giving him 
as the motive and controlling force in his life, personal loyalty 
to Christ, and the means of expressing that loyalty. We believe 
that it is successful, for we know that it bears fruit in the lives 
of our boys — ^that it encourages them day after day to rise in 
early dawn so that they may assist at Holy Mass and receive 
Our Lord in Holy Communion before they start their trip across 
the city to get to school. It keeps them grouped around the con- 
fessionals in the school chapel. It trains them to regulate their 
lives at home and in school according to higher standards than 
those of the ordinary Catholic high school boy. In a word, it 
fosters a life of union with God through personal loyalty to 
Christ, a solid foundation for a priestly life. 



A FIRST YEAR PREPARATORY SEMINARY COURSE 
IN RELIGION 


REVEREND RAYMOND J. CAMPION^ S. T. B., M. A., CATHEDRAL 
COLLEGE OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


A great many elements contribute to the making of the religion 
course in the preparatory seminary. Dogma, Moral, Scrip- 
ture, Liturgy, and Church History will each occupy a place 
in the curriculum. Since the aim of the course necessarily must 
include that of laying the foundation of priestly virtues the 
religion course of the preparatory seminary will also contain con- 
ference and student guidance. This is a very large field. Ad- 
equately to treat it would require far more time than is permitted 
for this paper. This becomes more evident when we remark that 
the religion course may be viewed from the many angles of aims, 
methods, texts, and content. The writer proposes to limit this 
paper to an outline describing the religion course of the first year 
in Cathedral College, Brooklyn. He does .this because this plan 
was adopted after experiment and is a departure from the ordi- 
nary catechetical arrangement. 

Before taking up the outline of this course let us state the aim 
of the preparatory seminary course. In common with all 
religious education it comprises two great objectives, namely, to 
impart the truths of the Christian religion, and to form a charac- 
ter which is Christlike. We are training candidates Tor the 
priesthood. Special attention must be given therefore to the 
development of those qualities which should mark a priest. 

Our aim is noble and inspiring. To realize that aim calls forth 
all our ingenuity as teachers. We have to impart knowledge and 
inspire good conduct. The way we are to accomplish this brings 
in the question of Method. Since we have received revealed 
truth and the rules of proper conduct from Our Divine Master, 
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we can do no better than to turn to the pages of the Gospel and 
study His methods of teaching. The chief lesson to be learned 
from studying the Gospels is that Our Lord did not cramp His 
teaching by strict adherence to one formal metliod. If we com- 
pare the inspired account of the Gospel with the familiar cate- 
chism the difference is striking and instructive. 1 daresay that 
you will find in the Gospels the exemplification of every method 
and device in use in the modern classroom. Every law of educa- 
tional psychology has been used by the Master Teacher of all 
time. For us the explanation is simple. His example, then, is 
encouraging and inspiring to the teacher who strives to bring into 
the class in religion the best modem technique founded upon the 
sound conclusions of educational psychology. 

Aims and method, therefore, are going to influence the selection 
of materials. Another important consideration, the mental capac- 
ity of the student, plays a large part in the selection of the matter 
and the way of presentation. The facts of mental growth and 
development have to be considered. The materials must not be 
static but should contain in them the seeds of a vitality that will 
grow and blossom out into a sane and complete religious life. We 
know that religion is a beautiful thing, that holiness is a noble 
ideal. But if the student is disgusted and wearied by the 
unpalatable presentation of dogma and moral and liturgy and all 
the other elements that make up the course, then the task of 
instilling a love for the Sacred Sciences later on is going to be a 
much harder one. 

In the selection of subject-matter there is a vast field to choose 
from and none of its elements ought to be neglected. In the past, 
emphasis was laid upon Dogma and Moral. The exigencies of 
controversy demanded that every Catholic should be well ground- 
ed in the doctrines of our Holy Faith. The influence of the moral 
theologian dominated the catechetical list of don’ts that made up 
the moral side of the catechism. 

Religion is more than a list of revealed truths or a group of 
don ts. It is life, a high, noble ideal of life lived in imitation of 
Christ. Besides dogma and moral, the liturgy ought to be 
liberally used to teach religion. The liturgy has power to sane- 
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tify. The student has been under the spell of that power for 
years because he has lived the religious life of the parish. The 
liturgy therefore must be brought into the classroom to illustrate 
the workings of religion. 

Sacred Scripture illumes and brightens the dogmatic, moral 
liturgical elements of religion. The mere citation of texts is 
insufficient. We should use the glorious pages themselves of the 
Old and New Testament for they have a life and vitality which 
are of inestimable value for the classroom teaching of religion. 
They give a new meaning and deeper appreciation to the defini- 
tions of the catechism. 

Over all these elements and dominating them is the living per- 
.''•onality of Jesus Christ. His life must be made real to the 
student. He is not merely a historical personage. Even to-day 
He is alive amongst us, a powerful influence acting upon and 
shaping the lives of men. Something of His dynamic, living per- 
sonality must be brought into the classroom. True, constant 
attendance at the Sacraments gives to the student a taste as it 
were of what the life of Jesus Christ means. This is an ex- 
tremely valuable aid to the teaching of religion. But in the class- 
room we cannot afford to divorce His teaching from His life. 
We must bring forth His life to illuminate the truths we are 
trying to teach. 

Guided by the principles enunciated above we have laid out the 
course at Cathedral College, Brooklyn. In the first year the 
Divine Plan of Redemption and the means for securing that 
Redemption, the Sacraments, are the matter covered. The work 
of this year serves as a review of the elementary school course. 
It endeavors to unify the impressions of the years with the cate- 
chism. At the same time, as the matter is treated from a new 
and stimulating viewpoint, interest is kept alive. Having had 
such a review the student is prepared to assimilate a more 
advanced treatment of the Commandments with all their socio- 
logical and civic significance. 

The first year takes up the Divine Han of Redemption. The 
pupil comes to us with some years of religious training and ex- 
perience. He has been over the catechism and can recite 
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mechanically definitions by the score. The task is to broaden 
and deepen his knowledge of these. The student’s religious 
experiences have been gained in and around the parish church. 
The parish church spells religion for him. It is the place where 
he prays and where he hears religious truth expounded. Hence 
the parish church is made the point of departure. 

We try to show that the .parish church is the means under 
Divine Providence instituted for his personal salvation and the 
salvation of his friends and relatives. Right here he is made 
acquainted with the Church’s divine constitution. He is brought 
to Caesarea-Philippi and he sees Christ giving His commission 
to St. Peter. No mere text suffices. The entire significant scene 
is developed for him from the pages of the Gospel narrative. 
He is made to realize that his pastor is a representative of that 
same Jesus Christ who gave such marvelous powers to St. Peter. 
His parish church is a part of that grand organization established 
by Christ for the eternal salvation of immortal souls. 

This leads naturally to the discussion and study of the Catholic 
Church as the true Church founded by Christ. Just as in the 
civics class he is made acquainted at this time with his government 
in all its forms, so now he studies the organization of the Catholic 
Church from his local diocesan Bishop up to the head, the Pope, 
the vicar of Jesus Christ Here belong naturally apostolic suc- 
cession and the question of the marks of the Church. Special 
attention is given to the unity of the Church and the whole story 
of the Protestant Revolt explains the existence of so many dis- 
senting Protestant sects. 

The Divine Plan of Redemption is next treated in order to 
show that the Catholic Church is God’s agent for the salvation of 
men. The story of creation, and of man’s fall, and of the com- 
ing of Christ are the topics dealt with. The best method for 
treating these great topics is to follow the way of Divine Revela- 
tion. Most catechetical treatises attempt to treat of God in the 
manner of the philosophical text-book. They discuss the nature 
of God and His attributes. Then they bring in the Blessed 
Trinity. Such a treatment is logical and fitted for mature minds 
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but is altogether incomprehensible to the young student of high 
school age. 

If we turn to the sources of divine revelation the book of 
Genesis tells the whole story of God creating the world, of man’s 
fall, and of the promise of a Redeemer. The story is related in 
a simple and natural manner. Taking the account of creation in 
Genesis, the facts of the creation of angels, of the world, and of 
men, are developed. Here, too, certain difficulties brought for- 
ward by men of science are discussed and answered. The 
evolutionary hypothesis is discussed and its limitations as an 
hypothesis are pointed out. The evolutionary problem cannot 
be avoided on the plea that the students are too young. They 
find it in the newspapers and in their biology text-books. Silence 
will not answer tlieir diffiailties. The position of the Church is 
comparatively simple and reasonable. Once that position is well- 
understood and the germ of a common sense answer to scientific 
difficulties is implanted there is firmly fixed for future needs an 
extremely helpful attitude of mind. 

The story of man’s Redemption from sin is always interesting. 
Original sin and its effect upon us explains the need of a 
Redeemer. Jesus Christ is the Redeemer. From Him we have 
received our religion. Hence right here the story of His life is 
taken up and dealt with in some detail, for He is the outstanding 
figure in the divine plan of redemption. Our Lord’s dominating 
position in that plan is emphasized by showing that the Old Law 
was a preparation for His coming. The Old Testament story is 
rapidly and briefly reviewed to show that throughout their history 
the Jewish nation were buoyed up by the hope of the Redeemer 
who was to come. 

The life of Christ is divided into two parts for treatment, first 
His birth and youth are studied with their lessons, and secondly 
His public ministry is outlined. In our course the preparation 
for the coming of Christ and His birth coincide with the Advent 
season and Christmas. Hence the liturgy of the season correlates 
very well with the lessons in religion. 

In the second part of the life of Our Lord, the high lights of 
His public ministry are painted. His miracles. His teachings, His 
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zeal, passion, death, and resurrection. When the pupil has been 
made familiar with His life* in broad outline, the facts and 
proofs that He is God and the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity are emphasized. At the same time Jesus Qirist is shown 
as a unique personality, being both God and man. 

Here we will outline the way the doctrine of the Blessed 
Trinity is taught. Both Sacred Scripture and the Liturgy are 
enlisted for the explanation of this mystery. The pupil already 
has learned that God is all-powerful through his acquaintance 
with the story of Creation. Then, he studies God in the revela- 
tion of His Divine Son, Jesus Christ. He realizes that Christ 
is God and man. 

When Our Lord taught His disciples to pray He spoke of God 
the Father. Our relations with God are those of a Son to His 
Father. In this way God, the Father, is studied. His attributes 
as Creator and Preserver are noted. Sacred Scripture has many 
passages to show God's fatherly care for us. And as He is Our 
Father, we are His sons by the adoption of divine grace. Again 
using the words and method of Our Lord we tell the student of 
the Holy Ghost, the Sanctifier. 

Such a treatment shows the three Divine Persons as distinct 
but Christ Our Lord taught they were one. “I and the Father 
are one.” After all this ground-work of preparation, the mys- 
tery of the Blessed Trinity may be explained in the language 
and definition of the Church. The Sacred Liturgy reveals how 
highly the Church regards the Blessed Trinity. The central place 
the Blessed Trinity occupies in our faith is made clear by showing 
the part the Trinity plays in our prayers, the Sacraments, and the 
Mass. 

A brief review and enumeration of the Commandments of God 
and of the Church serve as a transition to the second part of the 
year's work, which is the Sacraments. 

The treatment of sin and temptation follows naturally after 
the Commandments. The number and kinds of sin belong with 
the discussion of the Commandments which in our course are 
taken up in the second year. In the first year a brief and clear 
discussion of what sin is, introduces the student to the forgive- 
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ness of sin in the Sacrament of Penance. The Sacrament of 
Penance is the first Sacrament studied. This is a departure from 
the usual order of studying the Sacraments. Many considera- 
tions favor this. In the first place it gives us the opportunity to 
bring back to the classroom discussion the wonderful personality 
of Christ in a very appealing aspect, that of mercy. He is shown 
as the Divine Physician. Secondly, one of the effects of Penance 
is the supernatural life of divine grace. The supernatural life 
of grace is used as the unifying principle around which all the 
Sacraments are studied. The history of the life of grace in the 
soul is a story of the influence the Sacraments play in our spirit- 
ual life. 

The study of the Sacrament of Penance acquaints the pupil 
with sanctifying grace, one of the effects of the Sacraments. 
Right here we study divine grace. The method followed in 
studying divine grace is to take up the analogy of the life of grace 
to physical life. 

Sacred Scripture is liberally used to explain the doctrines of 
sanctifying and actual grace. The parable of tlie vine and the 
branches opens up the discussion of sanctifying grace. Our Lord 
in this parable clearly shows our close dependence on Him. The 
same idea is reinforced by the story of the meeting of the 
Samaritan woman at Jacob’s well. Our Lord speaks of sancti- 
fying grace under the analogy of a fountain of water “springing 
up into life everlasting.” 

The discussion of the adoption as sons of God which takes 
place in the soul by divine gprace serves to show another angle. 
The parable of the wedding garment illustrates divine grace as a 
habit with which the soul must be clothed before entering heaven. 

After sanctifying grace has been treated, actual grace is the next 
topic. We depend absolutely on God for assisting grace. The 
Ii8th Psalm gives a beautiful description of this dependence. 
The story of the controversy in the Qiurch of Corinth with St. 
Paul’s powerful words illustrate die power of actual grace. By 
using Sacred Scripture as a vehicle the whole doctrine of actual 
grace is developed. 

The treatment' of divine grace ends with the parable of the 
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Good Shepherd to bring home to the student that Almighty God 
gives sufficient grace for salvation to all. 

We have dwelt at some length upon the doctrines of the Blessed 
Trinity and divine grace in order to illustrate the method followed 
generally in the discussion of the various topics of the religion 
class. 

We have already mentioned the Sacrament of Penance as the 
means by which supernatural life is restored to the soul. The 
other Sacraments are discussed in class as the means instituted 
by God for the preservation and invigoration of the divine life of 
grace. The supernatural life of the soul, then, becomes the 
thread winding through the treatment of the other Sacraments. 
The Blessed Eucharist nourishes that divine life; the great 
Sacrifice of the Mass is the source of the Eucharist; liaptisni 
establishes that -life; the Sacraments of the Holy Ghost, Confirma- 
tion -and Holy Orders, strengthen and preserve that supernatural 
life; Matrimony fomids the Catholic home upon the life of grace ; 
while Extreme Unction is the last touch that Christ gives to 
revivify the life of the soul. 

So important an element in our existence as the supernatural 
life of the soul imposes on us a correspondence with grace. The 
year’s vrork therefore is closed with a’ discussion of the law of 
charity and our daily duty of prayer. 

The First Year Course in Religion at Cathedral College, 
Brooklyn, is really a review of the entire field with the em- 
phasis placed upon the life of Qirist, the Divine Plan of Re- 
demption and the Sacraments. This has the advantage of 
gathering into a unified impression all that has been learned in the 
elementary school. Besides it provides a complete course in Re- 
ligion for that considerable number of pupils who drop out of 
high school at the end of the first year. It opens the way to a 
more complete and detailed treatment of religion in the other 
years of the preparatory seminary. The second year may be 
devoted to a careful and complete treatment of the Command- 
ments and the Mass. The third year is given over to Church 
history. The fourth year takes up the life of Christ, while the 
fifth and sixth years are devoted to apologetics. 



WHAT SCIENCES AND HOW MUCH SHOULD BE 
GIVEN IN THE PREPARATORY SEMINARY 


REVEREND THOMAS W. MC FADDEN, C. M., ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE, 
PRINCETON, N. J. 


The purpose o£ this paper is to offer a few suggestions, with 
the reasons for them, on the matter of a few sciences, to be more 
precise, three in number, that we deem should be incorporated in 
the course of every preparatory seminary, be its course academic 
or collegiate. Fruitful discussion has always been the aim of our 
gatherings. To provoke this has the above subject been assigned 
What sciences ? First of all, be it understood we mean by science 
to include all those scientific subjects, physical or natural, which 
find place in the curricula of our high schools and colleges. Since 
these scientific subjects are manifold, we are going to restrict 
ourselves to three that seem to belong more intimately to the 
preparatoiy seminary course, biology, physics and chemistry. The 
immediate aim of the preparatory seminary in the intellectual 
order is to prepare its students for the study of philosophy, the 
queen of all sciences. The more conducive to the acquiring of this 
aim are the subjects offered in the course, the better is the semi- 
nary accomplishing the purpose of its existence. 

The present age is preeminently a scientific age. We certainly 
are aware of this. To what extent do our endeavors go in con- 
trolling this quality of the age? Have we really any duly in this 
matter ? A sacred duty to safeguard science and to see that it does 
not grovel in the material alone, but lifts its head in reverence and 
honor to the God, the secrets of whose material universe it is 
privileged to reveal. Faith — the knowledge, love and service of the 
Omnipotent God, and true science must always walk hand in hand. 
True science has a part in fulfilling the words of St. Paul “that 
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from the visible things of this world we ascend to the invisible 
things of the world to come.” 

The age-old cry is ever resounding in our ears — ^the Church is 
opposed to science. How erroneous this plaint will be when we 
are found in the very nursery of our educational life busily en- 
gaged in imbuing the minds of our youth with the principles of 
science. These youth committed to our care are to be the future 
leaders and teachers of the people. Every priest worthy of the 
name and dignity should be able to hold spellbound with his 
wisdom the multitudes with whom he comes in contact as did his 
Master and Model of old. ‘ And all that heard Him were aston- 
ished at His wisdom and His answers.” (St. Luke TI, 47.) 

Far are we from attempting to claim infallibility for the indi- 
vidual. We are fully cognizant of the difference between an 
infinite and a finite mind. However, as we are the guardians of 
the truth it is our bounden duty to safeguard this deposit by the 
principles that we know are founded on the immutable principles 
of Truth Himself, 

The scholastic truism — nihil esi in intellcctii quod non priws 
ftierat in scnsii ^ — certainly may be used in its fullest import in the 
present question. 

We are preparing our young students for the study of philoso- 
phy, the science of all things through their ultimate causes ob- 
tained by the light of natural reason. These causes lie behind the 
phenomena that present themselves to us on all sides. The world 
and the life it teems with are the first objects of the youthful mind. 
The baby’s first awakening is to the life that surrounds it. Little 
by little its vista of life enlarges till it grows to the ixinorama that 
embraces creatures that while lifeless are still essential for the 
completeness and unity of the panorama. Biology, physics, 
chemistry, all have their part in the building in the mind this 
panorama and lead to the threshold, whence philosophy, through 
anthropology, psychology and cosmology, draws aside the veil and 
reveals to us the ultimate causes of all these things with which the 
eyes, ears and other organs of sense have brought us in contact. 

The first revelation the outside world makes to us is the fact 
of life. Biology is the subject that science offers to us for its 
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better understanding. However it will be well to keep in mind 
that no subject, how great or insignificant it may be regarded, 
can be looked upon as isolated. The Great A^ind that brought 
into existence all things impressed upon these creatures of His 
omnipotence order. Hence in dealing with the problem of life, 
we are not to view it as a mere isolated fact in this vast universe, 
but we must inevitably be drawn by its consideration to the prin- 
ciple of that life, though distinct from it, the great Lord God, 
Creator of all things. Catholic education has for its primary 
object the keeping before the minds of its votaries the fact of 
the existence and Providence of a God, the first principle and the 
last end of all things. Surely of all places the preparatory semi- 
nary should be paramount in establishing youthful minds in this 
fact. 

How important then that we give our students the proper out- 
look on life as it presents itself to them under such varied forms. 
Biology is the science of life and living organisms. “It is not 
a science of yesterday, but it is as old as the human race. Es- 
sentially a science of observation and experiment, it comprises 
the study of the structure, origin, development, functions, and 
relations to environment of plants and animals, discussing at the 
same time the causes of these phenomena.” First impressions 
are lasting. The necessity then of giving the youthful mind the 
proper guidance on these points that even so intimately concern 
himself. Modern biology of course is mainly material in its 
teachings. It has no need of a God in the boastful claims it puts 
forth. Since life then is so intimately bound up with us, we deem 
the subject that treats of it worthy of a place in the curricula of 
our preparatory seminaries. Many spiritual problems that come 
up in the after-life of a priest would be the more easily solved 
had he a better acquaintance with the physical and the physio- 
logical make-up of man, into which he would be given some 
insight in the pages of biology. Psychology would not be half 
as difficult, nor its problems so abstruse had the mind been pre- 
pared for its study by a better acquaintance with biology than 
our students now possess. The presentation of biology with the 
advice of its relation and helpfulness for anthropology and psy- 
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chology will make it all the more interesting and create a more 
fervent desire for the unraveling of its many mysteries by the 
queen of the sciences. Man a microcosm, biology introduces us 
to this world within the world. How intelligible evolution would 
be to the youthful philosopher had he already been given at least 
the gener^ principles guiding the make-up of the human body, 
and life-possessing bodies. A much easier task would be his in 
distinguishing between the truth and falsity of the different sys- 
tems put fortli on this question. So with other points that for 
a proper understanding demand some knowledge of the science 
of life. Were it possible we would urge a year’s study of biology, 
of at least five periods a week. The professor should select those 
portions especially that he knows will aid in the better under- 
standing of the kindred matter that will be met with in philoso- 
phy. He should at all times emphasize the importance of this 
subject in its relation to philosophy, and that it is this relation 
that should make it worthy of the students' most earnest appli- 
cation. 

A most praiseworthy practice would be to have lectures given 
in higher biology to the students in philosophy, where this sub- 
ject is studied in the preparatory seminary. These lectures would 
revive the memories of the fundamental principles learned in 
earlier years. After the revelation. of life, nature through her 
forces makes herself known to us. Our little baby teeming over 
with life finds when it begins to walk there is something that ap- 
pears to throw it down, to draw it from its upright position — that 
position that is characteristic of the nature with which the Giver 
of all good gifts has endowed it. Here we have our first ex- 
perience of gravitation by the aid of our senses, long before we 
know what such a thing is. This phenomenon suggests to us 
that the science that endeavors to explain it should next claim 
our attention. Here again we must insist that this subject is not 
being studied for itself, but on account of the material it offers 
us for approaching metaphysics. Many and varied are the topics 
treated in physics, nearly all of which have some problems that 
are afterwards to be treated in philosophy. The possibility of a 
vacuum, impetus, ether, space, radiation, conservation of energy, 
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light, are all subjects a proper understanding of which is necessary 
if we are to understand the underlying principles of these as 
unfolded to us by philosophy. We are to try to make the youth- 
ful student understand that these topics embracing things that 
come under the observation of liis senses are leading him to the 
wonderful order that his reason will manifest to him underlies 
them, and bringing him to a knowledge of the attributes of that 
God who is the founder of this order. Think you not tliat we 
fail in the teaching of this subject by regarding it as a mere 
science of numbers and theories, unmindful of the beauties of its 
Creator that it manifests. Physics is above all the science of 
accurate measurement, and as such is absolutely prerequisite for 
the studies embraced under empirical psychology. At least a 
year should be devoted to this subject. We would suggest that 
five periods a week be devoted to it, two of these periods to be 
given over to laboratory work. 

To return to our baby. Almost simultaneous with his ac- 
quaintance with gravitation and its consequences, he becomes 
curious about the make-up of the different things with which 
he comes in contact, and their brealdng-up results. Chemistry 
aids us to get at the constitution of those things that fall under 
the realms of our senses. A knowledge of the fundamental 
principles of this science together with a working knowledge of 
its more plausible theories is going to be of immense value when, 
a few years later, our young student is brought face to face with 
the scholastic matter and form, ever ancient yet ever new. We 
cannot insist too strongly, in explaining the theories of chemistry 
dealing with the ultimate constituents of bodies, that these 
theories have to do with what is acquired by the senses only, but 
that philosophy seeks the ultimate constituents that escape the 
senses and are permanent and relatively immutable. There is a 
tendency nowadays in our Catholic teaching to accept too easily 
every new theory that is advanced, not taking the trouble to find 
out the grounds on which it is based. Most of the so-called 
scientists of the present day are men who leave God entirely out 
of their reckonings with the result that everything is attributed to 
blind chance, force, relativity, or whatsoever else they may choose 
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to call it. Here comes our duty in our teaching to see that the 
God who established the world, endowed it with life, ordered 
its laws, created the elements of which its creatures are com- 
posed, is credited with these works; honored, loved and served 
on account of them. A year spent in the study of chemistry, with 
five periods a week, two of which would be spent in the labora- 
tory, would certainly obtain its reward in the better understand- 
ing of philosophy that would be possessed by its student. 

As regards laboratory work, we cannot overemphasize its value 
and importance to the student. For without a doubt laboratory 
work makes for thoughtfulness, accuracy and thoroughness. 

Our youthful students are to be the future teachers of the na- 
tion. It would seem that the most pressing need of this, as we 
have styled it, the scientific age, is an impulse to break away from 
materialism. We do not fail to see that behind the material fact 
is the eternal reality — God. We should not permit our students 
to be so mentally contracted that they fail to discern that to search 
for truth in science is to seek God, who is truth itself. We think 
the three sciences whose study we are advocating in the prepara- 
tory seminary, properly presented, will give the urge to a greater 
seddng after the study of philosophy, that will draw the student 
nearer to that God who illumineth every man coming into this 
world, and who will lead through these material things to the 
spiritual things of the world to come. 



TRAINING IN THE PREPARATORY SEMINARY FOR 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 


REVEREND JAMES J. GRIFFIN, 11. S., CATHEDRAL COLLEGE OF THE 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Public Speaking plays a large part in the life of the priest. 
The work of preaching the Gospel demands of him ability to 
express himself clearly and convincingly. In the major semi- 
nary the clerical student receives a course of training which will 
fit him for this work, but the foimdations of this training must be 
laid in tlie preparatory seminary. Since it is a question of la}Tng 
the foundation, this paper will deal chiefly with fundamentals. It 
will attempt a general survey of the subject showing: (i) why 
training in public speaking has a place in the preparatory semi- 
nary, (2) what are the objectives of such training, (3) the 
content of the course determined by the objectives, (4) the 
methods by which these objectives may be obtained, (5) some 
problems of the course, as time, text, and teacher. 

Nfjed of the Course — ^The foundation of good public speak- 
ing is correct oral English. It would be stressing the obvious to 
insist upon the importance of oral English in education. The 
first and very often the final judgment concerning an individuars 
education is determined by his speech. Speech in its many forms, 
from informal conversation to the formal public address, holds a 
large place in life : oral composition is the most common form for 
the expression and communication of ideas ; the average person 
composes orally much more frequently than he writes. A subject 
of such importance deserves special attention in teaching, and 
hence it is that the curricula of all high schools and colleges show 
a recognition of the need for training in oral expression as a 
factor in general education. 

Correct speaking, is primarily a habit; and our speech habits 
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are formed early in life, usually before the age of twenty. When 
once formed, they can be changed only with great difficulty, if 
at all. This can be seen in the case of the foreigner attempting to 
learn the sounds and idioms of the English language ; even years 
of residence in an English-speaking community and constant use 
of the language do not give a perfect command nor a pronuncia- 
tion which is entirely correct. Again, there are sometimes 
noticeable defects in the speech of men in public life, defects 
which mar their work and detract from its effectiveness. These 
errors, due to lack of training in youth, persist in spite of the 
individual’s best efforts to correct them. 

In the case of the priest, the greatness of his message demands 
that he be free from such defects. He owes his best efforts to 
the Gospel, and should eliminate as far as possible anything in 
his speech habits that detracts from the effectiveness of his 
preachmg. Father Garvin pointed out in the 1926 meeting that 
the seminary frequently has to drill upon such elementary things 
as correct reading, dear utterance, and proper pronunciation of 
words, before the advanced work of sermon composition and 
delivery can profitably be taken up. Sucjh conditions should be 
remedied by training for public speaking in the preparatory semi- 
nary. If the dangers of defective preaching are to be- guarded 
against, correct speech habits must be formed in the preparatory 
seminary. 

Aims — ^What then are the objectives of such training? To 
what specific aims will the teacher direct his attention? We do 
not expect our students to become experts in dramatic art, or mere 
formal elocutionists, but we look for correct, intelligible and intel- 
ligent speech. Before the end of his course, the student should 
be able (i) to express his ideas dearly, correctly, and gram- 
matically in informal conversation; (2) to read aloud distinctly 
and with understanding; (3) to present a sdection to an 
audience in an effective manner; (4) to prepare and deliver a 
short address; (5) to suit his language to his thought, and to 
speak extempore for at least a short time when the occasion 
demands. These aims are not too high, they do not make exces- 
sive demands on either the teacher or the student. We would 
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not be satisfied with less than these requirements. For which of 
these aims would we sacrifice? 

Content — ^The most important element in good oral English 
and effective public speaking is a clear distinct enunciation. A 
message which cannot be heard is lost ; a speaker who cannot be 
understood is wasting his time and the time of others. The 
instructor must begin* then with the mechanics of speech. The 
object is to teach the student to make effective use of the voice 
as an instrument of expression. As with any other instrument, 
this requires an understanding of the mechanism and drill in 
proper use. Therefore, a few elementary ideas of the physiology 
of the vocal apparatus will be very helpful. The child learns to 
speak by unconscious imitation ; with the adolescent however, con- 
sciousness of purpose is a great aid in learning. An explanation 
of the part performed in speech by the larynx, the tongue, the 
teeth, and the lips, gives the student an idea of the instrument 
with which he is working, a clearer vision of what he is expected 
to do and how he is to do it. 

After this preliminary instruction, the teacher will direct the 
student in the selection of a natural normal pitch of voice, which 
will enable him to speak with a clear sustained tone. The tone 
can be re-enforced by focusing the phonated breath to the front of 
the face to secure resonance. This will enable the student to 
speak with an economy of effort when volume or intensity of 
voice is required. The effect of changing the pitch and the 
value of this variation in expressing thoughts and feelings can 
be illustrated by simple drills; such as the variety of meanings 
that can be put into the sentence, “What is your name?” or “Is 
that so?” 

The majority of young speakers talk too rapidly. Their nerv- 
ousness impels them to hurry on, and they must be reminded 
constantly to speak slowly for distinctness- In the beginning it 
is wdl to insist upon a distinct pause after each word; such a 
practice will give full value to the final consonant and prevent 
running the words together. A longer pause should be made at 
the end of the phrase group, and still longer at the end of 
the sentence. This slow pace will instill confidence as well as 
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constitute an aid in distinctness of enunciation. These pauses 
will provide ample opportunity for the natural taking of l)reath 
unruffled by haste or excitement in speaking. Phrasing and 
breathing are mutually dependent, and skill with one aids tlie 
other. Any practice which the students may have in singing 
class or choir will be useful in training for public speaking, since 
the underlying principles of voice production are the same for 
both singing and speaking. 

These few points merely indicate the essentials of the mechanics 
of speech, but attention to the essentials will produce a clear 
enunciation. This will be enforced and made automatic by 
repeated drill in the vowel and consonant sounds of our language 
The careless student must be cured of lip and tongue laziness. 
Difficult combinations, such as sks in asks, sis in priests, tJi in 
with and this^ demand special attention. Frequently there will 
be need for corrective drills with students whose parents speak 
a foreign tongue. Constant attention is necessary to cslal)lish 
good speech habits. 

In this work all teachers can and should cooperate. I cannot 
insist too strongly on this. Too often the enunciation of sounds 
and proper articulation receive attention in the English class 
only. The other classes take these things for granted or uncon- 
sciously neglect them. Correct speech should be enforced in the 
Latin class and in the history period as well as during the Engli.sh 
lesson. Only with such attention can proper results be secured. 
All instructors should set an example of good enunciation, and 
insist that each student speak dearly, distinctly and loudly enough 
to be heard by all the students in the dass. Never should the 
redtation become a mere dialogue with the teacher; the other 
members of the class being observers, but not listeners. 

With drill in distinct enunciation is joined attention to correct 
pronundation. The greater part of this work will be done in tlic 
English dass. The pupils will be made familiar with the meaning 
of primary and secondary accent, and with the use of the dic- 
tionary as the standard of correct pronunciation. Qass drill on 
specially prepared word lists will avoid common errors. But here 
again the cooperation of the entire teaching staff is urged. Ah 
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teachers should insist on correct pronunciation by the students 
Carelessness on the part of a teacher will undo much of the work 
that the English teacher has accomplished with great effort. 

Methods — good method of improving oral English is the old 
one of reading aloud to the class. This is particularly needed be- 
cause the recent emphasis on silent reading in the grades has 
sometimes resulted in neglect of oral English. What we need 
is not less silent reading, but more oral reading. It has been 
well s?Lid, “Set almost anyone to reading a book aloud, and mark 
the wretchedness of his utterance; keep him at it, and mark the 
improvement in his speech.” The student has to learn to read 
with understanding and expression. He must attend to the 
thought of the selection, and group the words according to the 
thought as indicated by the punctuation. It is an advantage for 
him to develop a wide eye-span, to be able to glance ahead, and to 
grasp mentally the coming thought before it is uttered. B} 
practice in glancing a line ahead, he will greatly improve hi^ 
understanding and interpretation of what is read. When the 
materials for oral reading are taken from literary forms intended 
for oral utterance, the dialogue, th$ play, or the oration, there 
will be an improvement in phrasing, intonation, and expressive- 
ness, as well as in the fundamentals of enunciation and pronun- 
ciation. 

Training for public speaking in the preparatory seminary 
recognizes and drills in the fonns of both the prepared and the 
extempore speech. Although both forms can be used through- 
out the course, in the beginning emphasis should be placed upon 
the memorized selection. The instructor will point out he'ps in 
memorizing ; the advantage of the “whole” method over the “part” 
method, and indicate associations for recall. It has long been 
recognized that the memorized selection offers excellent drill in 
the fundamentals of correct speech. After the student has mas- 
tered these fundamentals, he is free to give his attention to what 
he is saying in the assurance that he knows how to say it correctly. 

After the student has acquired ability in the delivery of a 
memorized selection, he may be entrusted with the task of com- 
posing his own recitation, and committing it to memory. The 
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second year of the course is a good time to begin this practice. 
The student finds it easier to memorize his own composition 
since the thought sequence and the word order are the product 
of his own effort. In this work he makes use of what he has 
learned of English composition, and his knowledge receives 
definiteness of application by the fact that he is not merely writ- 
ing a composition but is writing for a particular audience, what 
educators call the “audience situation.” This exercise gives him 
a practical example of viewpoint 

The advance to extempore public speaking is more difficult 
Extempore speaking is the most common fomi of oral composi- 
tion, e. g., conversation. The problem is to teach the student to use 
his ability in expressing his thoughts when addressing a larger 
audience than the informal conversation group. Extempore 
public speaking, whether impromptu, or prepared, i. e., thought 
out though not set to definite words, makes great demands upon 
the student^s knowledge jEUid upon his ability. It calls for the 
exercise of all the habits of correct speech in which he has been 
trained. 

In order to prepare for extempore public speaking some prac- 
tice in this type of speaking should be given throughout the 
course. Many opportunities are found. The ordinary class 
recitation is but a form of extempore public speaking. The class 
recitation then should have the qualities which make for good 
public speaking: clearness in utterance, logical arrangement of 
thought, choice of the proper words, and grammatical correctness 
of expression. Here again all teachers can cooperate to inculcate 
habits of correct speech. All instructors should demand that tlie 
recitation be given in complete sentences. Teachers tend to 
tolerate the one word answer when it does not call for proper 
activity on the part of the student. The run on answer, with 
frequent repetitions of “ah”, “and” etc., should be outlawed. The 
complete sentence grammatically correct is the only answer 
acceptable for drill in expression. All classes, moreover, offer 
the opportunity for the use of the topical recitation, which is an 
advance over the sentence answer. The student who can give a 
good topical recitation has made great progress in public speak- 
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particularly in preparation for extempore speaking. He has 
learned to express his ideas clearly in complete sentences; he 
has learned to arrange his ideas logically in a connected paragraph. 
He has also begun to learn the relations of ideas to one another, 
and to organize his knowledge. This ability is most difficult for 
the student to attain, and in a way, it crowns his educational 
effort. Qass recitations in all subjects can then be used to pre- 
pare for public speaking by requiring the use of topical answers 
in complete sentence form. 

Another method of training for extempore pubuc speaking is 
the use of the socialized recitation. In this form of class exercise 
the class takes over the management of the discussion, and led 
by one of its members, develops the assigned topic by the partici- 
pation of all the students in the discussion. In addition to these 
opportunities the school should provide others. The presentation 
of a scene from a play, one of those studied in the English class, 
offers the opportunity for appealing to the dramatic instinct of 
the student, and shows him the practical utility of insistence on 
clear and correct utterance. The quarrel scene from Julius 
Caesar^ the court room scene from, the Merchant of Venice, 
and others of like character may be used. Material can be found 
in the dramatization of a scene from a novel which' the class is 
studying, such as Treasure Island or The Tale of Two Cities. 
An episode from Cicero, Virgil, or Homer may be used, with the 
accompanying training in composition when the dramatization 
has been done by the students. Thus the presentation and ex- 
pression of what has been learned, intensifies the impression made 
by the teacher’s efforts. 

The school assembly is another excellent means for training 
in public speaking. When the programs, under proper super- 
vision, are prepared and presented by the students before their 
own schoolmates, the result is not only beneficial to those actually 
participating, but also an incentive to the other students to 
similar accomplishment. In these programs a place may be found 
for the memorized selection, the prepared speech, the dramatized 
novel, and the debate. In such activity the student correlates the 
knowledge gained from his various classes and unifies its effect 
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by application to his own situation. These opportunities for 
student activity thus render the training given by tlie school ncjt 
merely theoretical but functional. 

By the methods just outlined the student will be taught correct 
speech habits which will operate out of school as well as in it. 
The schoolboy may often be said to speak two languages, one in 
the class recitation, another at games and recreation. The two 
are different in manner of speech, in vocabulary, in sentence 
structure or lack of it, and in the ideas expressed. The class- 
room language, the student recognizes, must be correct and 
grammatical ; the other is often slovenly and incorrect, but sincere 
and lively. The student seems to fear the charge of affectation, 
which all boys detest, if he use his classroom speech outside of 
school. It is the purpose of the teacher of oral English to unify 
these diverse languages; to correct indistinct enunciation, to 
eliminate slang and ungrammatical expressions and to establish 
habits of speech which are correct and unaffected, grammatical 
and expressive. It is the work of the teacher of oral English in 
preparation for public speaking to establish one correct fomi of 
speech which the student will use both in the classroom and out 
of it. 

Meetings of the students’ organizations may be taken as a test 
of the effectiveness of the training in public speaking, and as an 
indication of the results accomplished. Here, naturally, cjt- 
tempore speaking will be the most common fonn employed. At 
the meeting the student is himself, not on parade in class, and his 
manner of speaking, use of words and grammatical correctness 
or incorrectness of expression, will show how much he has 
actually profited by the training given him. 

Some Problems of the Course— The place of this work in the 
course of the preparatory seminary will vary according to the 
needs and abilities of the students. There should, however, be a 
minimum time allotment. A consideration of the course in other 
schools may be helpful. The requirement of the Regents of the 
University of the State of New York is a period of at least forty 
minutes once a week during the four years of high school. 
Other elective courses in public speaking are approved for schools 
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and credit is granted for a special course of two recitations a 
week for two years. The Syllabus Committee of the National 
Association of Teachers of Speech recommended that one-fifth 
to one-fourth of the total time of instruction in high school Eng- 
lish should be given to oral- English. One period a week, repre- 
sents, I think, the minimum. 

It may be asked, is a special text necessary for the course? A 
special text is very useful and will provide exercises and drills 
in abundance; however, a special text is not necessary, since a 
large number of texts in high school English now indude material 
for oral English work. The resourceful teacher will find ade- 
quate material for his purpose. It need only be remarked that, 
although a good text-book is always useful, the personality and 
method of the teacher are far more productive of results. 

The requirements of such a course as outlined, its content 
and specialization in method, would well require the full time of 
a special teacher. If a special teacher can be assigned to care 
for the oral English work in the preparatory seminary, the 
students will profit greatly and benefit by his undivided attention 
to his special field. But such an assigmnent is not always prac- 
ticable. In many cases the work of instruction in oral English 
and public speaking must be done by the instructor in charge of 
English composition and literature. While not possessing the 
advantages of specialization, the combination is a good one. 
lliere is an evident intimate correlation between the two courses. 
In this case, the English teacher will familiarize himself with the 
special requirements and technic of correct speaking, and so there 
will be the added advantage that correct speech habits will receive 
his attention in every lesson It is for this reason that the Sylla- 
bus Committee of the National Association of Teachers of Speech 
suggested that oral English should be taught by the regular Eng- 
lish teachers rather than by special teachers; but recommended 
also tliat the English teacher be adequately trained for the work. 
Elementary matters of the technic of the speaking voice should 
be a part of the training of all teachers of English. 

Let me insist once more that “every teacher is a teacher of 
English,” and that preparation for public speaking is the concern 
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of every member of the faculty. The training can be made much 
more effective, if in faculty meetings the common aims are 
crystallized into definite expression. The objectives to be 
stressed can be stated, and attention varied from one to another 
as the need arises. Cooperation in this matter is all-important 
for. the improvement of our students in their preparation for 
public speaking. 

To sum up: Training in public speaking has its place in the 
preparatory seminary because of the importance of public speak- 
ing in the life of the priest, therefore the necessity of laying a 
good foundation; also because speech habits, good or bad, are 
definitely formed in youth. The basis of good public speaking 
is correct oral English, a clear enunciation, and correct pronuncia- 
tion. To secure these qualities, there ought to be insistence on 
them in all classes. The school should provide opportunities 
both for prepared and extempore speaking. This may be done 
by the topical recitation, the socialized recitation, dramatic pres- 
entation, and the assembly period which provides for student 
activities. Finally the problems of time allotment, text, and 
special teacher have been pointed out. 

Training in public speaking in the .preparatory seminary will 
produce results that fully justify all the attention given to it. 
The student who has been given this training, will be qualified to 
take up the advanced work of sermon composition and delivery 
which awaits him in the major seminary. 



A COURSE IN COMPOSED EXPRESSION, WHICH IS 
THE FOCAL POINT OF THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 
AS NOW PURSUED AT THE QUIGLEY PRE- 
PARATORY SEMINARY 


REVEREND WILLIAM O^BRIEN, QUIGLEY PREPARATORY SEMINARY, 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


In response to the request for a paper on how English is being 
taught at Quigley Preparatory Seminaiy of Chicago, the writer 
has elected to follow a path skirting the sheer simplicity of an 
outline in preference to the high road of a complicated treatise 
made wearisome by multiplied detail. For those familiar with 
the field of English, it may serve as a suggestion with a backbone 
in so far as it tells in a tangible way : where we begin, how far 
we go in five years, and how we get there. An outline similar 
to the one here given is furnished to all of our professors, so 
that each may have a comprehensive idea of the work being done 
and may also understand the relation of his particular assignment 
to the rest of the course. 

We believe that the art of expression with some is almost in- 
stinctive ; but we also believe that the art can be taught in an ap- 
preciable degree to anyone whose enthusiasm is aroused in the 
matter. We believe that enthusiasm is necessary in an English 
class and that such enthusiasm must exist in the teacher before it 
can be transmitted to the class. We believe too that technical 
training is a waste of time in courses that have for their purpose 
merely the acquiring of a vocabulary, the development of fine 
feeling and imagination, and in general a taste for what is best in 
life. But we likewise believe that in our course, the ultimate aim 
of which is effective expression, technical training is necessary — 
not in itself and for itself but as the only means whereby the 
teacher can accurately and quickly review and organize the de- 

( 69 &) 
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tails of information which are constantly recurring in various 
forms as he proceeds in his work. He needs to be abstract when 
he wants to organize the concrete and to establish guiding princi- 
ples. We believe therefore, that the time spent in drumming into 
a lower class an understanding of technical terms must be re- 
garded as labor expended primarily for the benefit of the pro- 
fessor higher up, whose business it is to gather together these 
ideas for the class and show how they are put into practice. 

Finally, we believe rather in the variety of life than in the uni- 
formity of death; and so, while insisting on uniformity in a 
necessary technical minimum that must be retained throughout 
the course, we urge our teachers to follow their own promptings 
and to give their classes what they can, seeking to procure above 
all else the interest and sympathy of the pupils. 

To explain then, in a suggestive way this technical minimum, 
as conceived by us, is the modest purpose of this paper. 

The reader will notice that in Outline No. I “Subject-Matter 
of Course’" an endeavor has been made to reduce to five words or 
ideas the seemingly endless details of five years" labor. These 
“names” serve immediately to indicate the progrc.ssive develop- 
ment of the course and to give it a steady direction. They serve 
also to confine the work of the various years to a definite field, 
to focus the work of each year around a central consideration, 
and to prevent as far as possible both a too hasty treatment of 
fundamentals and a confusing overlapping of them. 

Outline No. II, “Keynotes of Course”, is merely a coniincnl 
on No. I, for the purpose of making more definite the acceptation 
of the five original terms. 

Outline No. Ill, “General Direction of Course"’, reviews the 
previous outlines pointing out more expressly the fundamental 
principles involved in the presenting of detail in the five separated 
fields. 

These first three outlines are meant primarily as considerations 
for the professor. But with Outline No. IV, “Central Technical 
Details of Course”, a step is made from theory to practice and 
specific suggestions are made about what should actually be done 
in class by way of memory work and recitation in the five fields. 
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Outline No. V, ‘‘Steps in Thought Organization Presented in 
Course”, is again specific, covering the same matter but from a 
different angle, indicating work to be done in the form of written 
experiment prepared for by copious explanation and example 
and such interchange of questions as may prove necessary for a 
practical understanding of what is to be accomplished. 

Outline No. VI, “Samples of Technical Composition Demanded 
in Course”, is just a series of suggestions indicating how, after 
several details have been mastered in oral recitation or written 
experiment, they may be profitably combined into more elaborate 
tasks and be given, in the eyes of the class, a very practical turn. 

By way of a conclusion. Outline No. VII is added, offering a 
few very useful considerations, which students might be made 
to carry in mind as early as possible. 

It will thus appear that the several outlines occurring in this 
paper are merely so many analyses of five successive steps. Their 
real purpose is to show that progressive education in the art of 
writing and speaking to advantage can follow orderly through 
five progressive fields and that, ultimately, our labor of five years 
is expended in the endeavor to transmit to a class a well rounded 
understanding of the word fitness — and of its synonym suhordi^ 
nation, 

I 

SUBJECT-MATTER OF COURSE 

1 — ^Words 

2 — Sentences 

3 — Paragraphs 

4 — Expression 

5 — Impression 

II 

KEYNOTES OF COURSE 

1 . Status of words in sentences. 

2. Flexibility of structural elements in sentences (words, 
phrases, clauses). 

3. Elasticity of paragraphs as expansions of a central consid- 
eration. 
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4. Purpose of writer as ultimate guide to selection in form. 

.5. Fitness of speech as ultimate test of its value. 

Ill 

GENERAL DIRECTION OF COURSE 

(To be repeatedly indicated to the dass) 

I a) Possibilities of the various parts of speech explained 
and explored. 

b) Principles to be a) a word is a symbol of some soul 

absorbed: impression or action. 

b) a word receives its grammatical 

name from its work in that 
form of community life which 
grammarians call the ‘"sen- 
tence.” 

II a) Possibilities of variety in sentence structure explored 
by manipulation of the three structural elements — words, 
phrases and clauses. 

b) Principles to be a) the raw material of elementary 

absorbed:. expression is forever words, 

phrases, and clauses; and these 
receive their grammatical name 
from the work they do in a sen- 
tence. 

b) unity, coherence, and emphasis' 
as applied to sentences, involve 
subordination of ideas. And it 
takes at least two ideas to make 
a thought. 

Ill a) Possibilities of abstract (philosophical) and concrete 
(literary) development explored in paragraphs, 
b) Principles to be a) an important thought or even 
absorbed: an idea may be made more evi- 

dent or more impressive by in- 
tensive analysis. 
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b) unity, coherence, and emphasis 
as applied to paragraphs, in- 
volves subordination of tJwughts. 

IV a) Possibilities in treating a given subject explored. 

b) Principles to he a) a subject may be treated in any 
absorbed: one or all of six ways — ^narra- 

tion, description, exposition, ar- 
gumentation, story, drama; but 
the purpose of the writer should 
regulate his choice and use of 
treatment. 

b) unity, coherence, and emphasis 
as applied to extended forms of 
composition involve subordinor- 
tion of paragraphs, 

V a) Possibilities of subject development (3rd year) and 
treatment (4th year) as regulated by needs and demands 
of an audience, explored. 

b) Principles to be a) To the inner-self of an audi- 
absorbed: ence there are three avenues of 

approach : memory, senses, 
imagination. In that inner-self 
are two distinct faculties, one 
moved by truth, the other by 
goodness. The orator exists to 
discover the goodness or truth of 
a given situation (audience vs. 
subject) and to unveil it to the 
audience. Only when both will 
and intellect are moved does ac- 
tion result. 

b) Unity, coherence, and emphasis, 
as applied to a speech become 
entirely dynamic in their appli- 
cation and involve subordinor 
tion of conditions actually ex- 
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istmg between the speaker, his 
subject and his audience. 

Note i : Subordination, or the giving to occurring detail its 
due consideration, supports unity, coherence, and em- 
phasis and is the basic idea of art and of this course. 
Note 2 : Principles of art are absorbed commonly by practice, 
by apiplication to the facts in daily observation of 
the student. 

Note 3 : Public expression in vocal form should finger directly 
the strings of inner life. 

IV 

CENTRAL TECHNICAL DETAILS IN COURSE 

(To be taught by oral recitation) 

I a) Relative value of noun, verb, modifier, and connective. 

b) Types of pronouns. Oral declensions. 

c) Oral conjugations of verbs, regular and irregular. 

d) Verb action distinguished as: transitive active, transitive 
passive, and intransitive. 

e) Idea of participle, gerund, infinitive, infinitive phrase, 
nominative and objective predicates, retained object. 

II a) Coordinating conjunctions applied to subjects, objects, 
verbs, modifiers, predicates, etc. 

b) List of subordinating conjunctions. Their use and 

meaning. 

c) List of prepositions. Their use and meaning. 

d) The series — of nouns, verbs, appositives, modifiers. 

e) The restrictive modifier. The dangerous “independent 
adverb”. 

Ill a) Distinction of grammar and rhetoric. 

b) Meaning and use of tenses, moods, voices, auxiliaries. 

c) Accuracy in diction and spelling. (Pocket note-books 
for new words.) 

d) Punctuation. 
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IV a) Prosody — sound value of words (daily insistence). 

b) Concrete diction — picture value of words. 

V a) Figures and tropes. 

b) Dramatic diction — stimulation of feeling by conflict of 
imagery. 

Note i. Practical points not here mentioned are not therefore 
neglected. 

Note 2. These central points, absorbed only by varied and pa- 
tient oral repetition, once presented with care and prac- 
ticed orally in class are reviewed annually as the classes 
progress. Professors are instructed not to advance 
students who have not absorbed technical information 
required by their respective grades. They must pos- 
sess not only the ‘'what” but also the “why” of this 
technique. They must be able to recognize these items 
anywhere and to produce samples of fiiem to meet de- 
mands. 

V 

STEPS IN THOUGHT ORGANIZATION PRESENTED IN COURSE 

(To be taught by written practice) 

I a) A word is an instrument of expression. 

b) A sentence is a group of words containing a subject and 
predicate. 

c) A composition is a presentation of some subject-matter 
in one or several paragraphs. 

II a) Each word in a sentence influences the other words. 

b) A sentence is a flexible form made up of three movable 
elements. 

Variations in beginnings, length, form (simple, complex, 
compound — ^balanced, periodic, loose). 

Unity, coherence emphasis (subordination) applied to 
isolated sentences. 

c) A paragraph is a container of thoughts, variously ex- 
pressed on one idea. The sentences of a paragraph are 
mostly parts of a Topic idea, 

d) The paragraphs of a composition are mostly phases or 
aspects of the main Subject, 
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III a) Specific vs. general words. Pocket Specimen Note- 

books. Regular observation and practice. 

b) Sentences found in a paragfoph must be considered in 
relation to each other with regard to "form”. 

Unity, coherence, emphasis (subordination) applied to 
paragraphs. 

c) Methods of topic expansion: 

1) thought analysis, based on “internal relations” of 
genius and species, general and particular, whole 
and part; or “external relations” of thing and 
cause, thing and effect, thing and circumstances, 
thing and influences. 

2 ) sense analysis, based on enumeration of colors, 
sounds, odors, taste, feel, figure, size, time, place, 
actions and setting attached to thing under 
scrutiny. 

d) Topic outline of composition regularly required. 

Unity, coherence, emphasis (subordination) as applied 
to entire composition. Distinction of introductory, de- 
veloping, transitional, and concluding paragraphs. 

IV a) Concrete vs. abstract words. (Regular observation in 

note-book and practice.) 

b) Distinction of six forms of treatment: description, nar- 
ration, exposition, argumentation, story, play. 

c) Isolated sentences in (6) varied forms. Isolated para- 
graphs in (6) varied forms. Six tentative topic outlines 
treating a selected subject, final choice depending on 
desire ; to show action, to show color and form, to give 
meaning, to give proofs, to exhibit struggle fully, or by. 
selection and suggestion of dialogue and action, 

d) Idea of attending first to the content (soul) and sec- 
ondly to the form (body) of sentence, paragraph, and 
composition. Idea of fitting first thought to thought and 
secondly form to form. 

Idea of fitting quality of expression to quality of sub- 
ject-matter (simple, solemn, grave, humorous, technical. 
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popular). Idea of fitting composition to mental ca- 
pacity and attitude of reader. 

e) In sentences, simple (unmodified) expression gives 
strength; restrained expression gives power. 

In paragraphs, suspended development of the topic stim- 
ulates interest; climatic development stimulates feeling. 

V a) Stimulating vs. tiresome word (thought and picture) 
combinations. (Regular note-book o])servations and 
practice.) 

b) Exposition in oratory as a means of establishing a com- 
mon understanding. 

c) The syllogysm as a means of communicating cogeni 
thought. 

d) The tableau as a means of transmitting intense feeling. 

e) Tropes and figures as forms of impressive rcjxilition. 

f) Various parts of a "yormar speech with exercises in 
expanding, cutting or omitting these parts, to meet the 
demands of a stipulated audience. 

g) Idea of fitting selection, development, and presentation 
of subject to condition of audience mind: what do they 
need to know — ^to feel — ^to do on the occasion in ques- 
tion? 

Idea of practically treating a single fact from the view- 
point of its truth or its goodness; static presentation, 
dynamic presentation, conclusive presentation, as an 
effective sequence. 

Idea of grading the development of points by their im- 
portance to the speaker's purpose. 

Idea of proportion between parts and the whole, be- 
tween a fact and its causes, between a fact and its ef- 
fects — as permanent guides to perspective and balance in 
presenting an issue to an audience. 

Idea of distinct advantages of inductive and deductive 
development. 

Notions of pitch, time, and stress as conveyors of 
thought and feeling. 
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Note — i) These points are presented mainly by practice in the 
form of compositions with a purpose — i. e., in the 
form of definitely outlined problems. 

2) In the respective grades, compositions of the second 
semester are destined principally to putting combined 
principles into practice. 

3) During the third year, students are trained to criti- 
cize each other^s compositions and to attach a brief 
but accurate and easily verified report, of all discov- 
ered errors in grammar, spelling, punctuation, and 
rhetoric, to the composition examined. This report is 
in numbers with exponents and is based on a printed 
list of common errors, furnished to all of the students. 
Following this particular criticism is a brief estimate 
of how the writer met the particular problem involved 
in the composition. 

VI 

SAMPLES OF TECHNICAL COMPOSITION DEMANDED IN COURSE 

I i) Subject — selected or free, but familiar 

2) Problem — a) in general; show that you can use words 
to meet demands. 

b) in detail; Write a paragraph containing 
twenty sentences. No sentence may con- 
tain more than ten words. In the course 
of the sentence use the following parts of 
speech : 

1) noun as object of preposition; 

2) transitive passive verb; 

3) participle modifying object; 

4) predicate nominative; 

5) gerund as object of verb. 

Note — Immediately after using a required construction state 
within parenthesis what you have done. 

II i) Subject — selected or free 

2) Problem — a) in general : show that you can use sen- 
tence elements (words, phrases, clauses) 
to meet demands. 
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b) in detail: Write a composition of about 
three hundred words. Use any desired 
number of paragraphs, but make a topic 
outline first. Vary the length of your sen- 
tences and in the course of your writing 
employ the following constructions: 

1) "and” connecting two verbs; 

2) "since” meaning purpose; 

3) a noun clause in apposition ; 

4) "since” as a preposition; 

5) a balanced sentence ; 

6) "but” contrasting two objects; 

7) a clause within a phrase 

8) a series of adjective clause modi- 
fiers 

9) infinitive phrase modifying main 
verb. 

lo) Subject after verb. 

Note — Immediately after using a required construction, state 
within parenthesis what you have done. 

Ill i) Subject — a thought or a fact; a truth or an image 

2) Problem — a) in general: show how by a selective use of 
thought or sense analysis you can make 
the details of your subject more vivid or 
more attractive. 

b) in detail: Write a composition of about 
five hundred words developing the 
thought, that college newspapers are 
worthwhile. Make a topic outline and 
present the subject in five paragraphs, 
using the following rdations as bases of 
development in the order specified: 

1) general and particular; 

2) whole and part; 

3) thing and effects ; 

4) thing and circumstances; 

5) thing and influences. 
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Note — In the third paragraph underline in each sentence the word 
you use to procure coherence with the preceding sentence. 

IV i) Subject — abstract or concrete. 

2) Problem — ^a) in general: show how by a selected form 
of treatment you can best use your sub- 
ject for the accomplishment of an estab- 
lished purpose. 

b) tn detail: On the subject, “Simday Mass 
in the Cathedral Church*', draw up three 
tentative outlines (i. description; 2. argu- 
mentative; 3. story) each of which must 
be adequate in its field. Select the story 
type of treatment and present your sub- 
ject in an article of about one thou- 
sand words, fixing as your purpose the 
direction of visiting Catholics to the Ca- 
thedral as a place of unusual interest. 

Note — Give particular attention to the elements of suspense. 

V i) Subject — instructive or persuasive 

2) Problem — ^a) in general: show how from your knowl- 
edge of the needs of a prospective 
audience your selection and particularly 
your presentation of a subject should 
vary. 

b) in detail : Outline a speech on the value of 
Catholic education as it might be offered: 

1) to a class of school children 

2) to an assembly of Catholic parents 

3) to a gathering of non-Catholic 

business men. Select the second 
type of audience and prepare a 
fifteen minute speech, having 
as your central purpose to make 
your heaiers feel the truth of 
these words: “What doth it profit 
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a man if he gain the whole world 
and sufFer the loss of his soul." 

Note — These outlines are meant to be only single, simple sug- 
gestions, from which almost unlimited varieties can be 
evolved. All outlines indicated by the professor should be 
problematic in design, to serve as practical demonstrations 
of absorbed technical principles and as acceptable com- 
binations of many preliminary detailed exercises. 

If at the end of the several second semesters the pro- 
fessors can dictate problems of this sort to their classes 
and have them produce easily and correctly what is de- 
manded, the year’s work has been well done. 

VII 

THOUGUTS ANNUALLY TO BE SET BEFORE ALL CLASSES 

1 . That there are two phases to the study of expression : 

-a) drudgery in which tricky details must be firmly grasped ; 

b) enjoyment in which these items are .fitted together, 
organized, given a new meaning, by being made to re- 
act on one another to produce a desired effect. 

2. That no one has title to write or speak in public unless his 

efforts will inform or entertain those addressed. 

3. That all compositions, roughly, should follow this course of 

thought : 

1) persons addressed 

2) subject 

3) outline 

4) topic-development 

5) arrangement 

4. That the same truth or fact can be expressed in a single sen- 

tence, in a single paragratph, in a rather long article, or in a 

book, the extent of development necessary being measured 

from the attitude or need of the one addressed. 

5. That the study of great literature is most profitable when we 

have first set our own feeble hands at the problems that 
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great authors completely master. Our failures stir admira- 
tion for their success. 

6. That this course seeks ultimately to develop three important 
powers : 

a) an ability to select the vital point of an issue; 

b) an ability to analyse the relations of that point to the 
audience or reader. 

c) an ability to organise the needs of the audience or 
reader to the relations portrayed. 
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